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OLIVER    CROMWELL 


BY   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 


THE    TIMES    AND    THE    MAN 

OR  over  a  century  and  a 
half  after  his  death  the 
memory  of  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  looked 
upon  with  horror  by  the 
leaders  of  English  thought,  political  and 
literary  ;  the  very  men  who  were  carrying 
to  fruition  Cromwell's  tremendous  policies 
being  often  utterly  ignorant  that  they  were 
following  in  his  footsteps.  At  last  the  scales 
began  to  drop  from  the  most  far-seeing 
eyes.  Macaulay,  with  his  eminently  sane 
and  wholesome  spirit,  held  Cromwell  and 
the  social  forces  for  which  he  stood — Puri- 
tanic and  otherwise — at  their  real  worth, 
and  his  judgment  about  them  was,  in  all 
essentials,  accurate.  But  the  true  appreci- 
ation of  the  place  held  by  the  great  soldier- 
statesman  of  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
gan with  the  publication  of  his  life  and 
letters  by  Carlyle.  The  gnarled  genius  of 
the  man  who  worshipped  the  heroes  of 
the  past  as  intensely  as  he  feared  and  dis- 
trusted the  heroes  of  the  present,  enabled 
him  to  write  with  a  loftiness  and  intensity 
that  befitted  his  subject.  But  Carlyle's 
singular  incapacity  to  "see  veracity,"  as 
he  would  himself  have  phrased  it,  made 
him  at  times  not  merely  tell  half-truths, 
but  deliberately  invert  the  truth.  He  was 
of  that  not  uncommon  cloistered  type 
which  shrinks  shuddering  from  actual  con- 


tact with  whatever  it,  in  theory,  most  ad- 
mires, and  which,  therefore,  is  reduced  in 
self-justification  to  misjudge  and  misrepre- 
sent those  facts  of  past  history  which  form 
precedents  for  what  is  going  on  before  the 
author's  own  eyes. 

Cromwell  lived  in  an  age  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  realize  a  government  based 
upon  those  large  principles  of  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  liberty  in  which — at 
any  rate,  during  his  earlier  years — he  sin- 
cerely believed ;  but  the  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  head  was  the  first  of  the 
great  movements  which,  marching  along 
essentially  the  same  lines,  have  produced 
the  English-speaking  world  as  we  at  pres- 
ent know  it.  This  primary  fact  Carlyle 
refused  to  see,  or  at  least  to  admit.  As 
the  central  idea  of  his  work  he  states  that 
the  Puritanism  of  the  Cromwellian  epoch 
was  the  "  last  glimpse  of  the  Godlike  van- 
ishing from  this  England  ;  conviction  and 
veracity  giving  place  to  hollow  cant  and 
formulism.  .  .  .  The  last  of  all  our 
Heroisms.  .  .  .  We  have  wandered 
far  away  from  the  ideas  which  guided  us 
in  that  century,  and  indeed  which  had 
guided  us  in  all  preceding  centuries,  but 
of  which  that  century  was  the  ultimate 
manifestation ;  we  have  wandered  very 
far  ;  and  must  endeavor  to  return  and  con- 
nect ourselves  therewith  again. 
I  will  advise  my  reader  to  forget  the' 
modern  methods  of  reform  ;  not  to  remem- 
ber that  he  has  ever  heard  of  a  modern  in- 
dividual called  by  the  name  of  '  Reformer/ 
if  he  would  understand  what  the  old  mean  - 
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if  the   word  was.     The   Cromwells, 
I       -    md    Hampdens  who  wore  under- 

I  on  the  Royalist  side  to  be  tire -bra  mis 

of  the  devil,  have  had  still  wor.se  measure 

from  the    Drj  as  Dust    philosophies  and 

histories   of   later  times.     They 

really  did  resemble  fire-brands  of  the  devil 

a  looked  at  them  through  spectacles 
of  a  certain  color,  for  fire  is  always  fire  ; 
but  by  no  spectacles,  only  by  mere  blind- 
rs  md  wooden-eyed  spectacles,  can  the 
flame-girt  heaven's  messenger  pass  for 
a  poor  mouldy  Pedant  and  Constitution- 
monger  such  as  these  wouhl  make  him 
out  to  be." 

rhis  -  g  iod  writing  of  its  kind  ;  but 
the  thought  is  mere  "  hollow  cant  and 
unveracity  ;  "  not  only  far  from  the  truth, 
but  the  direct  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is 
itself  the  wail  ^i  the  pedant  who  does  not 
know  that  the  flame-girt  heaven's  messen- 
ger of  truth  is  always  i  mere  mortal  to 
those  who  see  him  with  the  actual  eyes  of 
the  flesh,  although  mayhap  a  great  mortal  ; 
while  to  the  closet  philosopher  his  quality 
of  flame-girtedness  is  rarely  visible  until 
a  century  <>r  thereabouts  has  elapsed. 

far  from  this  great  movement,  of 
which  Puritanism  was  merely  one  mani- 
festation, being  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
similar  heroisms,  it  had  practically  very 
much  less  connection  with  what  went  be- 
fore than  with  all  that  has  guided  us  in 
our  history  since.  ( )f  course,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  line  with  mathematical  ex- 
actness between  the  different  stages  of 
history,  but  it  is  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  draw  it  with  rough  efficiency;  and, 
speaking  roughly,  the  epoch  of  the  Puri- 

was  the  beginning  of  the  great  modern 

epo(  h  of  tin-  English-speaking  world  — 
infinitely  its  greatest  epoch.  We  have  not 
••  wandered  far  from  the  ideas  that  guided" 
the  widest  ami  most  earnest  leaders  in  the 
century  that  saw  Cromwell;  on  the  con- 
trary, these  ide<is  were  themselves  very 
far  indeed  from  those  which  had  guided 
English  people  m  previous  ages,  and 
the  ideas  that  now  guide  us  represent  on 
the  whole  what  was  best  and  truest  in  the 
thought  of  the  Puritans.  As  for  pym  and 
Hampden,  their  type  had  practically  no 
representative  in  England  prior  to  their 
time,  while  all  the  great  legislative  reform- 
since   then    have    been  their  followers. 

The  Hampden  type     the  purest  and  no- 


blest of  types — reached  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  Washington.  Pym,  the  man  of 
great  powers  and  great  services,  with  a 
tendency  to  believe  that  Parliamentary 
government  was  the  cure  for  all  evils,  fol- 
lowed to  a  line  "the  modern  methods  of 
reform,"  and  was  exactly  the  man  who, 
if  he  had  lived  m  Carlyle's  day,  Carlyle 
would  have  sneered  at  as  a  "  constitution- 
monger."  It  was  men  of  the  kind  of 
Hampden  and  Pym  who,  before  Carlyle's 
own  eyes,  were  striving  in  the  British  Par- 
liament for  the  reforms  which  were  to 
carry  one  stage  farther  the  work  of  Hamp- 
den and  Pym  :  who  were  endeavoring  to 
secure  for  all  creeds  full  tolerance ;  to  give 
the  people  an  ever-increasing  share  in  rul- 
ing their  own  destinies  ;  to  better  the  con- 
ditionsof  social  and  political  life.  In  the 
great  American  Civil  AVar  the  master  spir- 
its in  the  contest  for  union  and.  freedom 
were  actuated  by  a  fervor  as  intense  as, 
and  even  finer  than,  that  which  actuated 
the  men  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  while 
in  rigid  morality  and  grim  devotion  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  God's  bidding. 
the  Southern  soldier,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
was  as  true  a  type  of  the  "General  of  the 
Lord,  with  his  .Bible  and  his  Sword,"  as 
Cromwell  or  Ireton. 

The  whole  history  of  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  will  be  mis- 
read and  misunderstood  if  we  fail  to  ap- 
preciate that  it  was  the  first  modern,  and 
not  the  last  mediaeval,  movement ;  if  we 
fail  to  understand  that  the  men  who  fig- 
ured in  it,  and  the  principles  for  which 
they  contended  are  strictly  akin  to  those 
men  and  those  principles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  all  similar  great  movements 
since  ;  in  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  ; 
in  the  American  Revolution  of  1776;  and 
the  American  Civil  War  of  1861.  We 
must  keep  ever  in  mind  the  essentially 
modern  character  of  the  movement  if  we 
are  to  appreciate  its  true  inwardness,  its 
true  significance.  Fundamentally,  it  was 
the  first  struggle  for  religious,  political, 
and  social  freedom,  as  we  now  understand 
the  terms.  As  was  inevitable  in  such  a 
first  struggle,  there  remained  even  among 
the  forces  of  reform  much  of  what  properly 
belonged  to  previous  generations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  modern  side  there  was  a  medi- 
aeval side  too.     Just  so  far  as  this  mediaeval 
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On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  August.   1628,  at  Portsmouth,  as  Buckingham  lifted  the  curtain  of  a  dark  passage  leading   into  .111 
other  room,  he  turned  to  speak  to  one  of  his  officers,  when  he  was  stabbed  in  t lie  breast.    Pulling  the-  knife  out  himself  he  fell  against 
a  table  and  died  in  a  few  moments.     The   murderer  was   John  Felton,  a  fanatical    lieutenant  who    had    resigned    from    the    army,  it  is. 
said,  because   the    Duke   had  not   appointed  him  to  command  his  company. 
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the   movement   failed. 
All  that  there  «  '•  of  perma- 

•  m  it  was  due  to  the  new  elements. 
1  the  play  of  the  foi 

!  Cromwell  and  gave  him 
ur   m  fly  look  at  the 

.  hich  he  was  born. 
He  saw  the  light  at  th<  of  the 

i  th,  in  the  last  years 
lor  dynasty,  and   he  grew    to 
manhood  during  the   inglorious  reign  of 
firsi    Englis      Icing  of    the  inglorious 
Stuart.     The  struggle  between 
the  d   i  hurches  and    the  ancient 

chui  nsi  which  they  were  in  revolt 

still  tlu-  leadii  g    I     tor  in    shaping 
in   politics,   though  other  factors 
ssuming  an  equal  weight.    The 
of  the    Reformation  in    England 
had  been  widely  different  from  that  which 
it  had  followed  in  other  European  coun- 
rhe  followers  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin,  whatever    their   shortcomings   -and 
were  ;nan\'  and   grievous  -  had  been 
influent  ed   by  a  fiery  zeal  for  righteous- 
fierce  detestation  of  spiritual  cor- 
ruption :  but  in  England  the  Reformation 
had  been   undertaken  for  widely  different 
ins  by    Henry   Y1I1.   and   his   creat- 
1    the   bulk  of   their  followers 
were  a>   sincere  as  their  brethren   on   the 
tinent.     Henry's  purpose  had    been 
simple,  namely,  to  transfer  to  himself   the 
power  and  revenues  of  the  Papacy,  so  far 
as  he  could  seize  them,  and    thus   to   add 
to  the  spiritual  supremacy  against  which 
the  leaders  of  the    Reformation  had  re- 
volted, the  absolute  sovereignty  which  the 
I        rs  seeking  to  establish  in  Eng- 

land.     Elizabeth    stood    infinitely   above 
her  father  in  most  respei  ts;   but  in  relig- 
views  they  were  not  far  apart,  and  in 
theory  they  were-    both    believers   in  abso- 
lutism.     They  had  no  standing  army,  and 
they  wen-  always   in  want  of  monej 
that  in  pr.i<  tice  they  never  ventured  seri- 
ously to  offend  the  influential  and  moneyed 
lint  under  I  lenry  the  misery  and 
sutTerin'4  of  tin-  lower  i  lasses  became  very 
t,  and  the  yeomen  were  largely  driven 
from  their  kinds,  while  mix  h  of  Elizabeth's 
own  administration  consisted  of  efforts  to 
grapple  with  the  vagrancy  and  wretched- 
whi<  h  had  been  i  aused  by  the  degra- 
dation of   those   who  stood   lowest   in  the 


When  the  Stuarts  took  possession  of 
the  throne  of  England  they  found  a  peo- 
ple which,  unlike  the  peoples  of  most 
of  the  neighboring  states,  had  not  fought 
out  their  religious  convictions.  The  Ref- 
ormation had  deeply  stirred  men's  souls. 
Religion  had  become  a  matter  of  vital  and 
terrible  importance  to  Protestant  and  to 
Catholic.  Among  the  extremists,  the  men 
who  had  given  the  tone  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Scotland,  religion,  as  they  understood 
it.  entered  into  every  act  of  their  lives. 
In  England  there  were  men  of  this  stamp  ; 
but  in  the  English  Reformation  they  had 
played  a  wholly  subordinate  part;  and 
indeed  had  been  in  almost  as  great  dan- 
ger as  the  Catholics.  Their  force,  there- 
fore, had  not  spent  itself.  It  had  been 
conserved,  in  spite  of  their  desires. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  high  tide  of 
extreme  Protestantism  was  reached  in 
England,  not  as  in  other  Protestant  coun- 
tries, in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  the 
seventeenth.  The  Stuart  kings  were  the 
only  Protestant  kings  who  were  not  in 
religious  sympathy  with  their  Protestant 
subjects.  In  theory  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  stood  for  what 
we  would  now  regard  as  tyranny.  What 
Henry  VIII.  strove  to  do  with  the  Angli- 
can Church  is  what  has  actually  been 
done  by  the  Czars  with  the  Orthodox 
( liurch  in  Russia;  but  that  which  was  pos- 
sible with  the  eastern  Slavs  was  not  pos- 
sible with  the  westernmost  and  freest  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  Yet  in  the  actual  event 
it  was  probably  fortunate  that  the  English 
Reformation  took  the  shape  it  did  ;  for 
under  such  conditions  it  was  not  marked 
by  the  intense  fanaticism  of  the  reformers 
elsewhere. 

The  Stuarts  not  only  found  themselves 
masters  of  a  kingdom  where,  supposedly, 
they  were  spiritually  supreme,  while  actu- 
ally their  claim  to  supremacy  was  certain 
to  be  challenged  ;  they  also  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  to  all  appearances  des- 
potic, while  the  people  over  whom  they 
bore  sway,  though  slow  to  object  to  the 
forms,  were  extremely  intolerant  of  the 
pra<  ti<es.  of  despotism.  The  Tudors  were 
unarmed  despots  who  disliked  the  old 
feudal  nobility,  and  who  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  cultivate  the  commercial  classes, 
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and  to  form  a  new  nobility  of  their  own, 
based  upon  wealth.  The  men  at  the  low- 
est round  of  the  social  ladder — the  work- 
mgmen  and  farm  laborers — were  yet,  as 
they  remained  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
so  unfit  for  the  work  of  political  combina- 
tion that  they  could  be  safely  disregarded 
by  the  masters  of  England.  At  times  their 
discontent  was  manifested,  generally  in 
the  shape  of  abortive  peasant  insurrec- 
tions ;  but  there  was  never  need  to  con- 
sider them  as  of  serious  and  permanent  im- 
portance. The  middle  classes,  however, 
had  become  very  powerful,  and  to  their 
material  interests  the  Tudors  always  took 
care  to  defer.  At  the  very  close  of  her 
reign,  Elizabeth,  who  was  at  heart  as  thor- 
ough a  tyrant  as  ever  lived,  but  who  pos- 
sessed that  shrewd  good  sense  which,  if 
not  the  noblest,  is  perhaps  on  the  whole 
the  most  useful  of  qualities  in  the  actual 
workaday  world,  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  her  people  on  the  question  of  mo- 
nopolies ;  and  as  soon  as  she  understood 
that  they  were  res  ..y  opposed  to  her 
policy,  she  instai  '  yielded.  In  other 
words,  the  Tudor  despotism  was  condi- 
tioned upon  the  despot's  doing  nothing  of 
which  the  influential  classes  of  the  nation 
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— the  upper  and  middle  classes — seriously 
disapproved  ;  and  this  the  Stuart  kings 
could  never  understand. 

Moreover,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
Stuarts  were  so  much  less  shrewd  and  less 
able  than  the  Tudors,  there  was  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  Englishmen  as  a  whole  were 
gradually  growing  more  intolerant,  not 
only  of  the  practice,  but  of  the  pretence, 
of  tyranny  whether  in  things  material  or  in 
things  spiritual.  There  was  a  moral  awa- 
kening which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
submit  to  the  brutal  wrong-doing  which 
marked  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny of  the  previous  century.  The  career 
of  Henry  VIII.  could  not  have  been  par- 
alleled in  any  shape  when  once  England 
had  begun  to  breed  such  men  as  went  to 
the  making  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Much  of  the  aspiration  after  higher 
things  took  the  form  of  spiritual  unrest. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
Protestant  sects  which  established  them- 
selves in  the  northern  half  of  Europe,  al- 
though they  warred  in  the  name  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  had  no  more  conception  of  it, 
as  we  of  this  day  understand  it,  than  their 
Catholic  foes  ;  and  yet  it  must  also  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  bitter  conflicts  they 
waged  prepared  the  way  for  the  wide  tol- 
erance of  individual  difference  in  matters 
of  religious  belief  which  is  among  the 
greatest  blessings  of  our  modern  life.  An 
American  Catholic  and  an  American  Prot- 
estant of  to-day,  whatever  the  difference 
between  their  theologies,  yet  in  their  ways 
of  looking  at  real  life,  at  its  relation  to  re- 
ligion, and  the  relations  of  religion  and  the 
State,  are  infinitely  more  akin  to  one  an- 
other than  either  is  to  the  men  of  his  relig- 
ious faith  who  lived  three  centuries  ago. 
We  now  admit  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
any  man  may,  in  religious  matters,  profess 
to  be  guided  by  authority  or  by  reason,  as 
suits  him  best  ;  but  that  he  must  not  in- 
terfere with  similar  freedom  of  belief  in 
others ;  and  that  all  men,  whatever  their 
religious  beliefs,  have  exactly  the  same  po- 
litical rights  and  are  to  be  held  to  the  same 
responsibility  for  the  way  they  exercise 
these  rights.  Few  indeed  were  the  men 
who   held  such    views  at   the   time  when 


Cromwell  was  growing  to  manhood.  Hol- 
land was  the  State  of  all  others  in  which 
there  was  the  nearest  approach  to  religious 
liberty  ;  and  even  in  Holland  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Calvinists  toward  the  Armin- 
ians  was  something  which  we  can  now 
scarcely  understand.  Arminius  was  no 
more  at  home  in  Geneva  than  in  Rome  ; 
and  his  followers  were  prescribed  by  the 
most  religious  people  of  England,  and  so 
far  as  might  be  were  driven  from  the  realm. 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans  felt  as  little  in- 
clination as  Catholics  to  allow  liberty  of 
conscience  to  others  ;  and  as  grotesque  a 
compromise  as  ever  was  made  in  matters 
religious  was  that  made  in  Germany  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  peoples  of  the  va- 
rious German  principalities  should  in  mass 
accept  the  faiths  of  their  respective  princes. 
Yet  though  the  Reformers  thus  strove 
-tablish  for  their  own  use  the  very  re- 
ligious intolerance  against  which  they  had 
revolted,  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence 
nullified    their    efforts.     Sooner   or    later 
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people  who  had  exercised  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  had  fought  for  the  right  so  to 
exercise  it,  were  sure  grudgingly  to  admit 
the  same  right  in  others.  That  time  was 
as  yet  far  distant.  In  Cromwell's  youth 
all  the  leading  Christian  churches  were 
fiercely  intolerant.  Unless  we  keep  in 
mind  that  this  was  the  general  attitude, 
an  attitude  which  necessarily  affected  even 
the  greatest  men,  we  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  political  and  social  leaders  of  that  age 
when  we  find  them,  as  we  so  often  do, 
adopting  toward  their  religious  foes  pol- 
icies from  which  we,  of  a  happier  age, 
turn  with  horror. 

In  England  hatred  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism had  become  almost  interchangeable 
with  hatred  of  Spain.  Spain  had  been 
the  one  dangerous  foe  which  England 
had  encountered  under  the  Tudor  dynasty, 
and  the  only  war  she  had  ever  waged  into 
which  the  religious  element  entered  was 
the  war  which  put  upon  the  English  roll 
of  honor  the  names  of  her  great  sixteenth 


century    seamen,    Drake    and    Hawkins, 
Howard  and  Erobisher.     Throughout  the 
sixteenth  century  Spain  had  towered  above 
every  other  power  of  Europe  in  warlike 
might ;  and  though  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish  sailors   had  broken  the  spell  of  her 
invincibility    at    sea,    on    shore    her   sol- 
diers retained  their  reputation  for  superior 
prowess,  in  spite  of  the  victories  of  Mau- 
rice of  Orange,  until  Gustavus  Adolphus 
marched  his  wonderful  army  down  from 
the    frozen    North.      During    Cromwell's 
youth  and  early  manhood  Spain  was  still 
the  most  powerful  and  most  dreaded  of 
European  nations.      Her  government  had 
become  a  mere  tyranny  ;   her  religion   fa- 
natical  bigotry  of  a  type  more  extreme 
than  any  that  existed  elsewhere,  even  in 
an   age   when    all    creeds    tended    toward 
fanaticism  and  bigotry.      It  was   in  Spain 
that  the  Holy  [nquisition  chiefly  nourished 
— one  of  the  most  fearful  engines  for   the 
destruction  of  all  that  was  highest  in  mar 
kind  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.     Cath- 
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olics  were  oppressed  in  England  and  Prot- 
estants in  Franco  ;  but  in  each  country 
the  persecuted  sect  might  almost  be  said 
to  enjoy  liberty,  and  certainly   to  enjoy 

peace,  when  their  fate  was  compared  with 
the  dreadful  horrors  of  torture  and  murder 
with  which  Spain  crushed  out  every  spe- 
cies of  heresy  within  her  borders.  Jew, 
Infidel,  and  Protestant  shared  the  same 
awful  doom,  until  she  had  purchased  com- 
plete religious  uniformity  at  the  price  of 
the  loss  of  everything  that  makes  nation- 
al life  great  and  noble.  The  dominion 
of  Spain  would  have  been  the  dominion  of 
desolation;  her  supremacy  as  baneful  as 
that  of  the  Turk  ;  and  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, in  withstanding  her,  rendered  the 
same  service  to  humanity  that  was  ren- 
dered at  that  very  time  by  those  nations 
of  southeastern  Europe  who  formed  out 
of  the  bodies  of  their  citizens  the  bul- 
wark which  stayed  the   Turkish  fury. 

But  if  in  her  relations  to  one  Catholic 
nation  England  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  religious  liberty,  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  having  to  the  free  men  who  live  in 
free  nations,  yet  in  her  relations  to  another 
Catholic  people  she  herself  played  the 
role  of  merciless  oppressor — religious,  po- 
litical, and  social.  Ireland,  utterly  foreign 
in  speech  and  culture,  had  been  ground 
into  the  dust  by  the  crushing  weight  of 
_  land's  overlordship.  During  centuries 
chaos  had  reigned  in  the  island  ;  the  Eng- 
lish intruders  possessing  sufficient  power 
to  prevent  the  development  of  any  Celtic 
national  life,  but  not  to  change  it  into  a 
Norman  or  English  national  life.  The 
English  who  settled  and  warred  in  Ireland 
felt  and  acted  as  the  most  barbarous  white 
frontiersmen  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  acted  toward  the  alien  races  with 
whom  they  have  been  brought  irfcontact. 
There  i^  no  language  in  which  to  paint 
the  hideous  atrocities  committed  in  the 
Irish  wars  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  worst 
must  be  credited  to  the  highest  English 
officials.  In  Ireland  the  antagonism  was 
fundamentally  racial ;  whether  the  sov- 
ereign of  England  were  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant made  little  difference  in  the  burden 
of  wrong  which  the  Celt  was  forced  to 
bear.  The  first  of  the  so-called  planta- 
tions  by  which  the  Celts  were  ousted  in 
mass  from  great  tracts  of  country  to  make 
room  for  English  settlers  was  undertaken 


under  the  Catholic  Queen  Mary,  and  the 
two  counties  thus  created  by  the  whole- 
sale expulsion  of  the  wretched  kerne  were 
named  in  honor  of  the  Queen  and  of  her 
spouse,  the  Spaniard  Philip.  Though 
Philip's  bigotry  made  him  the  persecutor 
of  heretics,  it  taught  him  no  mercy  tow  aid 
those  of  his  own  faith  but  of  a  different 
nationality,  whether  Irish  or  Portuguese. 
When  England  became  Protestant,  Ire- 
land stood  steadfastly  for  the  old  faith; 
and  religious  was  added  to  race  hatred. 
In  Spain  the  Holy  Inquisition  was  the 
handmaid  of  grinding  tyranny.  In  Ire- 
land the  Catholic  priesthood  was  the  sole 
friend,  standby,  and  comforter  of  a  hunted 
and  despairing  people.  In  the  Nether- 
lands and  on  the  high  seas  Protestantism 
was  the  creed  of  liberty.  In  Ireland  it 
was  one  of  the  masks  worn  by  the  alien 
oppressor. 

France  was  Catholic,  but  her  Catholi- 
cism differed  essentially  from  that  of  Spain, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  quite  as  liberal  as  the  Prot- 
estantism of  England.  When  Cromwell 
was  a  child  Henry  of  Navarre  was  on  the 
French  throne,  and  to  him  all  creeds  were 
alike.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  actual 
government  of  France  by  the  great  Cardi- 
nals Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  who  were 
Statesmen  rather  than  Churchmen  ;  and 
under  them  the  French  Protestants  en- 
joyed rather  more  toleration  than  was 
allowed  the  Catholics  of  England.  The 
natural  foes  of  Prance  were  the  two  great 
Catholic  powers  of  Spain  and  Austria, 
ruled  by  the  twin  branches  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  ;  and  her  hostility  to  them 
determined  her  attitude  throughout  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Meanwhile,  Holland  was  at  the  height 
of  her  power.  She  had  a  far  greater  col- 
onial empire  than  England,  her  commer- 
cial development  was  greater,  and  the 
renown  of  her  war  marine  higher.  Drake 
and  Hawkins  had  but  singed  the  beard  of 
the  Spanish  king,  had  but  plundered  his 
vessels  and  harassed  his  great  fleets.  Van 
Heemskirk,  Piet  Hein,  and  the  elder 
Tromp  crushed  the  sea-power  of  Spain  by 
downright  hard  fighting  in  great  pitched 
battles,  and  captured  her  silver  fleets  en- 
tire. 

In  Great  Britain  itself  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Scotland  was  as  yet  an  en- 
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tirely  disrinct  kingdom,  united  to  England 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  same  line  of 
kings  ruled  over  both.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  the  English,  though 
less  in  degree,  was  the  same  in  kind  as 
that  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
In  Scotland,  outside  of  the  Highlands,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  devoted  with  all 
the  strength  of  their  intense  and  virile 
natures  to  the  form  of  Calvinism  intro- 
duced by  Knox.  Their  Church  govern- 
ment was  Presbyterian.  As  both  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  and  their  congregations 
demanded  that  the  State  should  be  man- 
aged in  essentials  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Church,  the  general  feeling  was  real- 
ly in  the  direction  of  a  theocratic  repub- 
lic, although  the  name  would  have  fright- 
ened them.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
no  considerable  body  of  men  had  yet 
grasped  the  idea  that  there  should  be  tol- 
eration of  religious  differences  or  a  di- 
vorce between  the  functions  of  the  State 
and  the  Church.  I  n  both  countries,  as  else- 
where at  the  time  through  Christendom, 
religious  liberty  meant  only  religious  lib- 
erty for  the  sect  that  raised  the  cry  ;  but, 
as  elsewhere,  the  mere  use  of  the  name 
as  a  banner  under  which  to  fight  brought 
nearer  the  day  when  the  thing  itself  would 
be  possible. 

In  England  there  was  practically  peace 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  an  ignoble,  and  there- 
fore  an  evil,  peace.     Of    course,    peace 


should  be  the  aim  of  all  statesmen,  and  is 
the  aim  of  the  greatest  statesman.  Nev- 
ertheless, not  only  the  greatest  statesmen, 
but  all  men  who  are  truly  wise  and  patri- 
otic, recognize  that  peace  is  good  only 
when  it  comes  honorably  and  is  used  for 
honorable  purposes,  and  that  the  peace 
of  mere  sloth  or  incapacity  is  as  great  a 
curse  as  the  most  unrighteous  war.  Those 
who  doubt  this  would  do  well  to  study  the 
condition  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  England  had  then 
no  standing  army  and  no  foreign  policy 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  chief  of  her 
colonies  were  growing  up  almost  against 
her  wishes,  and  wholly  without  any  help 
or  care  from  her.  In  short,  she  realized 
the  conditions,  as  regards  her  relations 
with  the  outside  world  and  "militarism," 
which  certain  philosophers  advocate  at 
the  present  day  for  America.  The  result 
was  a  gradual  rotting  of  the  national  fibre 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to 
pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Civil 
War  in  order  that  she  might  be  saved. 

In  every  nation  there  is,  as  there  has 
been  from  time  immemorial,  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  combining  the  policies  of 
upholding  the  national  honor  abroad,  and 
of  preserving  a  not  too  heavily  taxed  lib- 
erty at  home.  Many  peoples  and  many 
rulers  who  have  solved  the  problem  with 
marked  success  as  regards  one  of  the  two 
conditions,    have    failed    as    regards    the 
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names.  England  in  the  present  century 
has  shown  how  complete  may  be  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  under  a  nominal 
monarchy;  and  the  Dreyfus  incident  in 
France  would  be  proof  enough,  were  any 
needed,  that  despotism  of  a  peculiarly  re- 


other.    It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
Stuart  kings  to  fail  signally  in  both.    They 
were  dangerous  to  no  one  but  their  own 
subjects.     Their  government  was  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  to  their  neighbors  and 
of  contempt  mixed  with  anger  and  terror 
to   their   own   people.     They 
made  amends  for  utter  weak- 
ness in  the  face  of  a  foreign 
foe   by   showing  against   the 
free  men  of  their  own  country 
that  kind  of   tyranny   which 
finds   its   favorite   expression 
in  oppressing  those  who  re- 
sist not  at  all,  or  ineffectually. 
They  were  held  on  the  throne 
only  by  a  mistaken  but  hon- 
orable loyalty,  and  by  an  un- 
worthy servility ;  by  the  strong 
habits  forged  by  the  customs 
of  centuries ;  and,  most  of  all, 
by  the  wise  distrust  of  radical 
innovation  and  preference  for 
reform   to   revolution,   which 
gives  to  the  English  race  its 
greatest  strength. 

This  last  attitude,  the  dis- 
like of  revolution,  was  entirely 
wholesome  and  praiseworthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  which  represented  the 
extreme  form  of  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign,  was  vicious,  un- 
worthy of  the  race,  and  to  be 
ranked  among  degrading  su- 
perstitions. It  is  now  so  dead 
that  it  is  easy  to  laugh  at  it ; 
but  it  was  then  a  real  power 
for  evil.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extreme  zealots,  who  represented  the  volting  type  may  grow  rankly,  even  in  a 
opposite  pole  of  the  political  and  religious  republic,  if  there  is  not  in  its  citizens  a  firm 
world,  were  themselves,  as  is  ordinarily  and  lofty  purpose  to  do  justice  to  all  men 
the  case  with  such  extremists,  the  allies  of  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well 
the  forces  against  which  they  pretended  to     as  of  the  strong. 
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fight.  From  these  dreamers  of  dreams  of 
whose  "  cloistered  virtue  "  Milton  spoke 
with  such  fine  contempt,  the  men  who  pos- 
sessed the  capacity  to  do  things  turned  con- 
temptuously away,  seeking  practical  re- 
sults rather  than  theoretical  perfection,  and 
being  content  to  get  the  substance  at  some 
cost  of  form.  As  always,  the  men  who 
counted  were  those  who  strove  for  actual 
achievement  in  the  field  of  practical  poll 
tics,  and  who  were  not  misled  merely  by 


James  came  to  the  throne  to  rule  over 
a  people  steadily  growing  to  think  more 
and  more  seriously  of  religion  ;  to  believe 
more  and  more  in  their  rights  and  liberties. 
But  the  King  himself  was  cursed  with  i 
fervent  belief  in  despotism,  and  an  utter 
inability  to  give  his  belief  practical  shape 
in  deeds.  For  half  a  century  the  spirit 
of  sturdy  independence  had  been  slowly 
growing  among  Englishmen.  Elizabeth 
governed  almost  under  the  forms  ot  i\v^- 
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potism  ;  but  a  despot 
ism  which   does   not 

carry  the  sword  lias  to 
accommodate  i  tsel  t 
pretty  thoroughly  to 
the  desires  of  the  sub- 
jects, once  these  de- 
sires become  clearly 
denned  and  formulat- 
ed. Elizabeth  never 
ventured  to  di^  what 
I  [enry  had  done.  She 
left  England,  there- 
fore, thoroughly  Roy- 
alist, devoted  to  the 
Crown,  and  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  other 
form  of  government,  but 
already  desirous  of  seeing 
an  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  Parliament. 
James,  from  the  very  out- 
set of  his  reign,  pursued  a 
course  of  conduct  exactly 
fitted  both  to  irritate  the  people  with 
the  pretensions  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
convince  them  that  they  could  pre- 
vent these  intentions  from  being  car- 
ried out.  He  offended  both  their 
political  and  their  religious  feelings. 
England  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  fanatically  Protestant ;  that 
is,  more  and  more  Puritan.  Under 
Elizabeth  there  had  been  more  re- 
ligious persecution  of  Puritans,  and 
of  Dissenters  generally,  than  of  Cath- 
olics. But  this  could  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism. 
During  the  reign  of  James  there  were 
marked  Presbyterian  tendencies  visi- 
ble within  the  Anglican  Church  itself,  and 
plenty  of  Puritans  among  her  divines.  Un- 
fortunately, both  Presbyterian  and  Angli- 
can were  then  at  one  in  heartily  condemn- 
ing that  spirit  of  true  religious  liberty,  of 
true  toleration,  which  we  of  to-day  in  the 
United  States  recognize  as  the  most  vital 
of  religious  rights.  The  so-called  Inde- 
pendent movement,  from  which  sprang 
the  Congregational  and  indeed  the  Bap- 
tist ( 'hurches  as  we  know  them  to-day,  had 
begun  under  Elizabeth.  Its  votaries  con- 
tended for  what  now  seems  the  self-evi- 
dent right  of  each  congregation,  if  it  so 
desires,  to  decide  for  itself  important  ques- 


tions of  doctrine  and 
of    church    manage- 
ment.  Yet  Elizabeth's 
ministers  had  actually 
stamped  this  sect  out 
of  existence,  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  realm 
and  of   the  enormous 
majority  of  the  people. 
Such  an  act,  and,  above 
all,  such  approval, 
shows  how    long 
and    difficult     was 
the  road  which  still 
had  to  be  traversed 
before  the  goal  of 
religious    liberty 
was  reached. 

The  people  were 
relatively  less  ad- 
vanced toward  re- 
ligious than  toward 
political  liberty. 
Neverthe- 
less, they 
were  dis- 
tinctly i  n 
advance  of 
the  King 
even  in 
matters  re- 
1  i  g  i  o  u  s . 
The  reso- 
lute deter- 
mination 
to  fight  for 
one's  own 
liberty  of 
conscience, 
when  it 
once  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the 
majority,  cannot  but  tend  toward  secur- 
ing liberty  of  conscience  for  all  ;  where- 
as, for  one  man,  who  claims  supremacy 
in  the  Church  as  well  as  over-lordship  in 
the  State,  to  seek  to  impose  his  will  upon 
others  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  po- 
litical, cannot  but  produce  a  very  aggra- 
vated form  of  tyranny.  The  Stuarts  rep- 
resented an  extreme,  reactionary  type  of 
kingship  ;  a  type  absolutely  alien  to  all 
that  was  highest  and  most  characteris- 
tic in  the  English  character.  They  pos- 
sessed the  will  to  be  despots,  but  neither 
their  own  powers  nor  the  tendencies  of  the 
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times  were  in  their  favor.  The  tendency 
was,  however,  very  strongly  in  favor  of  he- 
reditary kingship  ;  so  strongly  indeed  that 
nothing  but  the  extreme  folly,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  baseness,  of  the  Stuart  kings  could 
overcome  it.  Stability  of  government,  and 
therefore  order,  depends  in  the  last  resort 


toward  any  sincere  friend,  made  him  as 
unfit  as  either  of  his  sons  tc  sit  on  the 
English  throne  ;  and  a  greater  condemna- 
tion than  this  it  is  not  possible  to  award. 
Germany  was  convulsed  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  but  Charles  cared  nothing  for 
the  struggle,  and  to  her  humiliation   Eng- 


upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  come  to    land  had  to  see  Sweden  step  to  the  front 


a  consensus  as  to  where  power  belongs. 
This  consensus  is  less  a  matter  of  volition 
than  of  long  habit,  of  slow  evolution  ;  to 
Americans  of  to-day,  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority seems  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  whereas  to  Russians  it  seems  ut- 
terly unnatural,  and  they  could  by  no  pos- 


as  the  champion  of  the  Reformation.  At 
one  period  Charles  even  started  to  help  the 
French  king  against  the  Huguenots,  but 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  outburst  of 
wrath  this  called  forth  from  his  subjects. 
Once  he  made  feeble  war  on  Spain,  and 
again  he  made  feeble  war  on  France  ;  but 


sibility  be  brought  into  sudden   acquies-  the  expedition  he  sent  against  Cadiz  failed, 

cence  in  it.     To  Englishmen  in  the  early  and  the  expedition  he  sent  to  Rochelle  was 

decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  heredi-  beaten  ;  and  he  was,  in  each  case,  forced 

tary  kingship  seemed  the  only  natural  gov-  to  make  peace  without  gaining  anything, 

ernment,  and  they  could  be  severed  from  The  renown  of  the  English   arms  never 


this  belief  only  by  a  succession  of  violent 
wrenches. 

James  I.  stood  for  absolutism  in  Church 
and  State,  and  quarrelled  with 
and  annoyed  his  subjects  in  the 
futile  effort  to  realize  his  ideas. 
Charles  I.,  whom  James  had 
vainly  sought  to  marry  to  a 
Spanish  princess,  and  succeed- 
ed in  marrying  to  a  French 
princess,  Henrietta  Maria,  took 
up  his  father's  task.  In  private 
life  he  was  the  best  of  the  Stuart 
kings,  reaching  about  the  aver- 
age level  of  his  subjects.  In 
public  life  his  treachery,  men- 
dacity, folly,  and 


vindictive  n  ess; 
his  utter  inabil- 
ity to  learn  by 
experience  or  to 
sympathize  with 
any  noble  ambi- 
tion of  his  coun- 
try ;  his  readi- 
ness to  follow 
evil  counsel,  and 
h  i  s  ingratitude 
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stood  lower  than  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Stuarts. 

At  the  outset  of  his  reign  Charles  sought 
to  govern  through  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  entirely  fit  to  be 
his    minister,    and,    therefore, 
unfit    to   be    trusted   with    the 
slightest  governmental  task  on 
behalf  of  a  free  and  a  great  peo- 
ple.    Under  Buckingham   the 
grossest  corruption  obtained — 
not  only  in  the  pub- 
lic  service,   but   in 
the  creation  of  peer- 
ages.    His  whole 
administration  rep- 
resented   nothing 
,'but  violence   and 
bribery;  and  when 
took  command 
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of  the  forces  to  be  employed  against  Ro- 
chelle,  he  showed  that  the  list  of  his  qual- 
ities included  complete  military  incapacity. 

It  was  after  the  failure  at  Rochelle  that 
Charles  summoned  his  third  Parliament. 
With  his  first  two  he  had  failed  to  do  more 
than  quarrel,  as  they  would  not  grant  him 
supplies  unless  they  were  allowed  the  right 
to  have  something  to  say  as  to  how  they 
were  used.  He  had,  therefore,  dissolved 
them,  holding  that  their  only  function  was 
to  give  him  what  may  be  needed. 

With  his  third  Parliament  he  got  on  no 
better.  In  it  two  great  men  sprang  to 
the  front — Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  after- 
ward Lord  Strafford,  and  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  had  already  shown  himself  a  leader 
of  the  party  that  stood  for  free  represent- 
ative institutions  as  against  the  unbridled 
power  of  the  King.  Eliot  was  a  man  of 
pure  and  high  character,  and  of  dauntless 
resolution,  though  a  good  deal  of  a  doc- 
trinaire in  his  belief  that  Parliamentary 
government  was  the  cure  for  all  the  evils 
of  the  body  politic.     Wentworth,  dark, 


King  were  awake  to  self-inter- 
est, he  threw  all  the  weight  of 
his  great  power  on  the  popu- 
lar side. 

Instead  of  giving  the  King 
the  money  he  wanted,  Parlia- 
ment formulated  a  Petition  of 
Right,  demanding  such  ele- 
mentary measures  of  justice  as 
that  the  King  should  agree 
never  again  to  raise  a  forced 
loan,  or  give  his  soldiers  free 
quarters  on  house-holders,  or 
execute  martial  law  in  time  of 
peace,  or  send  whom  he  wished 
to  prison  without  showing  the 
cause  for  which  it  was  done. 
The  last  was  the  provision 
against  which  Charles  strug- 
gled hardest.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber— a  court  which  sat  with- 
out a  jury,  and  which  was 
absolutely  under  the  King's 
jurisdiction — had  been  one  of 
his  favorite  instruments  in 
working  his  arbitrary  will.  The 
powers  of  this  court  were  left  untouched  by 
the  Petition  ;  yet  even  the  service  this  court 
could  render  him  was  far  less  than  what  he 
could  render  himself  if  it  lay  in  his  power 
arbitrarily  to  imprison  men  without  giving 
the  cause.  However,  his  need  of  money 
was  so  great,  and  the  Commons  stood  so 
firm,  that  he  had  to  yield,  and  on  June 
7th,  in  the  year  1628,  the  Petition  of  Right 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
first  step  had  been  taken  toward  cutting 
out  of  the  English  Constitution  the  des- 
potic powers  which  the  Tudor  kings  had 
bequeathed  to  their  Stuart  successors. 

Immediately  afterward  Buckingham 
was  assassinated  by  a  soldier  who  had 
taken  a  violent  grudge  against  him,  and 
the  nation  breathed  freer  with  this  par- 
ticular stumbling-block  removed,  while  it 
lessened  the  strain  between  the  King  and 
the  Commons,  who  were  bent  on  his  im- 
peachment. 

There  were  far  more  serious  troubles 
ahead.  If  the  King  could  raise  money 
without  summoning  Parliament  he  could 
rule  absolutely.      If  Parliament  could  con- 


able,  imperious,  unscrupulous,  was  a  born 
leafier,  but  he  had  no  root  of  true  princi-  trol  not  only  the  raising,  but  the  expen- 
ple  in  him.  At  the  moment,  from  jealousy  diture  of  money,  it  would  be  the  supreme 
of  Buckingham,  and  from  desire  to  show  source  of  power,  and  the  King  but  a  fig- 
that  he  would  have  to  be  placated  if  the  ure-head ;  in  other  words,  the  government 
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would  be  put  upon  the  basis  on  which  it  they  also  struck  at  the  root  of  political 

has  actually  stood  during  the  present  cen-  freedom.     The  religious  antagonism  was 

tury.     For  many  reigns  the  Commons  had  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  at  this  time 

been  accustomed  to  vote  to  each  king  for  the    Protestant    cause    in    Germany   had 

life,  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  the  duties  touched  the  lowest  point  it  ever  reached 

on  exports  and  imports,  known  as  tonnage  during   the   Thirty   Years'   War,  and  the 


and  poundage  ;  but  during  the  years  im- 
mediately passed  men  had  been  forced  to 
think  much  on  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment. Parliament  was  in  no  mood  to 
surrender  absolute  power  to  the  King. 

With  the  right  to  lay  taxes  and  to  su- 
pervise the  expenditure  of  money  —  that 
is,  to  conduct  the  government — was  in- 
tertwined the  question  of  religion.  The 
mass  of  Englishmen  adhered  rather  loose- 
ly to  the  Anglican  communion,  and  were 
not  extreme  Puritans  ;   on  certain  points, 


anger  and  alarm  of  the  English  Protest- 
ants, as  they  saw  the  Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans of  Denmark  and  North  Germany 
overcome,  were  heightened  by  the  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  satisfaction,  with  which  the 
King  and  the  bishops  looked  at  the  strug- 
gle. 

In  1629  the  Commons,  under  the  lead 
of  Eliot  and  Pym,  took  advanced  ground 
alike  on  the  questions  of  religion  and  of 
taxation.  Pym  was  supplementing  Eliot's 
work,  which  was  to  make  the   House  of 


however,   they  were  tinged   very  deeply     Commons  the  supreme  authority  in  Eng- 


with  Calvinism.  They  were  greatly  an- 
gered by  the  attitude  of  those  bishops,  who 
under  the  lead  of  Laud,  showed  them- 
selves more  hostile  to  Protestant  than  to 
Catholic  dogmas.  These  bishops  preached 


land,  by  striving  to  associate  together  a 
majority  of  the  members  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  certain  common  objects;  in  other 
words,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
party    government.      Under    the    lead  of 


not  only  that  the  views  in  Church  matters     these  two  men,  the  first  two  Parliamentary 


held  by  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  were 
wrong,  but  furthermore  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  subject  to  render  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  sovereign,  no  matter  what 
the  sovereign  did,  and  they  insisted  that 
parliaments  were  of  right  mere  ciphers  in 
the  State.  Such  doctrines  were  not  only 
irritating  from  the  theological  stand-point ; 
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and  popular  leaders  in  the  modern  sense, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  resolu- 
tions demanding  uniformity  in  religious 
belief  throughout  the  kingdom  and  con- 
demning every  innovation  in  religion,  and 
declaring  enemies  to  the  kingdom  and 
traitors  to  its  liberties  whoever  advised  the 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  whoever 
voluntarily  paid  those  duties.  The  first 
clause  hit  Catholics  and  Dissenters  alike, 
but  was  especially  aimed  at  the  bishops 
and  their  followers  who  stood  closest  to 
the  King ;  and  the  second  was,  of  course, 
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intended  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  from 
the  King  to  Parliament — in  other  words, 
from  the  King  to  the  people.  Charles 
met  the  challenge  by  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment. Eleven  years  were  to  pass  before 
another  met.  Meantime,  the  King  gov- 
erned as  a  despot;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  he  deliberately  chose 
thus  to  govern  as  a  despot,  responsible  to 
no  legal  tribunal,  he  at  once  threw  his 
subjects  back  on  the  only  remedies  which 
it  is  possible  to  enforce  against  despotism 
— deposition  or  death. 

Charles  was  bitterly  angry  at  the  sturdy 
independence  shown  by  the  Commons, 
and  marked  out  for  vengeance  those  who 
had  been  foremost  in  thwarting  his  wishes. 
His  course  was  easy.  The  Petition  of 
Right  formulated  a  principle,  but  as  yet 
it  offered  no  safeguard  against  an  unscru- 
pulous king;  while  the  Star  Chamber 
court,  and  the  other  judges  for  that  mat- 
ter, held  office  at  his  pleasure,  and  acted 
as  his  subservient  tools  in  fining  and  im- 
prisoning merchants  who  refused  payment 
of  the  duties,  or  men  whose  acts  or  words 
the  King  chose  to  consider  seditious.  Eliot 
and  some  of  his  fellow-members  were 
thrown  into  prison  because  of  the  culmi- 
nating proceedings  in  Parliament.  Eliot's 
comrades  made  submission  and  were  re- 
leased, but  Eliot  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  King,  through  his  courts,  had  any 
right  to  meddle  with  what  was  done  in 
Parliament.  He  took  his  stand  firmly  on 
the  ground  that  the  King  was  not  the  mas- 
ter of  Parliament,  and  of  course  this  could 
but  mean  ultimately  that  Parliament  was 
master  of  the  King.  In  other  words,  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment which  has  produced  English  freedom 
and  English  government  as  we  now  know 
them.  He  was  also  its  martyr.  He  was 
kept  in  the  Tower  without  air  or  exercise 
for  three  years,  the  King  vindictively  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  slightest  relaxation  in 
his  confinement,  even  when  it  brought  on 
consumption.  In  December,  1632,  he 
died ;  and  the  King's  hatred  found  its  last 
expression  in  denying  to  his  kinsfolk  the 
privilege  of  burying  him  in  his  Cornish 
home. 

Charles  set  eagerly  to  work  to  rule  the 
kingdom  by  himself.  To  the  Puritan 
dogma  of  enforced  unity  of  religious  be- 
lief— utterly  mischievous,  and  just  as  much 


fraught  with  slavery  to  the  soul  in  one  sect 
as  another — he  sought,  through  Laud,  to 
oppose  the  only  less  mischievous,  because 
silly,  doctrine  of  enforced  uniformity  in  the 
externals  of  public  worship. .  Laud  was  a 
small  and  narrow  man,  hating  Puritanism 
in  every  form,  and  persecuting  bitterly 
every  clergyman  or  layman  who  deviated 
in  any  way  from  what  he  regarded  as 
proper  ecclesiastical  custom.  His  tyranny 
was  of  that  fussy  kind  which,  without 
striking  terror,  often  irritates  nearly  to 
madness.  He  was  Charles's  instrument 
in  the  effort  to  secure  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lutism. 

The  instrument  through  which  the  King 
sought  to  establish  the  royal  prerogative 
in  political  affairs  was  of  far  more  formid- 
able temper.  Immediately  after  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  Wentworth  had  ob- 
tained his  price  from  the  King,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  his  right-hand  man  in  ad- 
ministering the  kingdom.  A  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  insight,  he  seems  to  have 
struggled  to  govern  well,  according  to  his 
lights ;  but  he  despised  law  and  acted  upon 
the  belief  that  the  people  should  be  slaves, 
unpermitted,  as  they  were  unfit,  to  take 
any  share  in  governing  themselves.  After 
awhile  Laud  was  made  archbishop  ;  and 
Wentworth  was  later  made  Lord  Strafford. 

Wentworth  and  Laud,  with  their  asso- 
ciates, when  they  tried  to  govern  on  such 
terms,  were  continually  clashing  with  the 
people.  A  government  thus  carried  on 
naturally  aroused  resistance,  which  often 
itself  took  unjustifiable  forms ;  and  this  re- 
sistance was,  in  its  turn,  punished  with 
revolting  brutality.  Criticism  of  Laudian 
methods,  or  of  existing  social  habits,  might 
take  scurrilous  shape  ;  and  then  the  crit- 
ic's ears  were  hacked  off  as  he  stood  in 
the  pillory,  or  he  was  imprisoned  for  life. 

The  great  fight  was  made,  not  on  a  re- 
ligious, but  on  a  purely  political  question 
— that  of  Ship  Money.  The  King  wished 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  raise 
his  fleet  he  issued  writs,  first  to  the  mari- 
time counties,  and  then  to  every  shire  in 
England.  He  consulted  his  judges,  who 
stated  that  his  action  was  legal  ;  as  well 
they  might,  for  when  a  judge  disagreed 
with  him  on  any  important  point,  he  was 
promptly  dismissed  from  office.  But  there 
was  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  thought 
differently,  John    Hampden,   a   Bucking- 
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hamshire  squire,  who  had  ah  ^ady  once  sat 
as  a  silent  member  in  Parliament,  together 
with  another  equany  silent  member  of  the 
same  social  standing,  his  nephew,  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Hampden  was  assessed  at  twen- 
ty shillings.  The  amount  was  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  value  of  the  tea  which 
a  century  and  a  half  later  was  thrown 
into  Boston  Harbor ;  but  in  each  case  a 
vital  principle,  the  same  vital  principle, 
was  involved.  If  the  King  could  take 
twenty  shillings  from  Hampden  without 
authority  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Parliament  assembled,  then  his 
rule  was  absolute  ;  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  could  do  as  it  wished  in 
granting  money  only  for  whatever  need  it 
chose  to  recognize  in  the  kingdom,  then 
the  House  of  Commons  was  supreme.  In 
Hampden's  view  but  one  course  was  pos- 
sible— he  was  for  the  Parliament  and  the 
nation  against  the  King  ;  and  he  refused 
to  pay  the  sum,  facing  without  a  murmur 
the  punishment  for  his  contumacy. 

The    King   and  his  ministers   did   not 


flinch  from  proceeding  to  any  length 
against  either  political  or  religious  oppo- 
nents. Charles  heartily  upheld  Laud  and 
Wentworth  in  carrying  out  their  policy  of 
"thorough;"  Laud  in  England;  Went- 
worth, after  1633,  in  Ireland.  "Thor- 
ough," in  their  sense  of  the  word,  meant 
making  the  State,  which  was  the  King, 
paramount  in  every  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical matter,  and  putting  his  interests 
above  the  interests,  the  principles,  and  the 
prejudices  of  all  classes  and  all  parties  ; 
paying  heed  to  nothing  but  to  what  seemed 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  sovereign's  chosen  advisers.  Under 
Wentworth's  strong  hand  a  certain  amount 
of  material  prosperity  followed  in  Ireland, 
although  chiefly  among  the  English  set- 
tlers. There  was  no  such  material  pros- 
perity in  England;  1630,  for  instance, 
was  a  famine  year.  The  net  effect  of  the 
policy  would  in  the  long  run  have  been 
to  bring  down  a  freedom-loving  people  to 
a  lower  grade  of  political  and  social  de- 
velopment. There  was.  oi  course,  no  op- 
pression in  England  in  any  way  resembling 
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such  oppression  as  that  which  Led  to  the 

Dutch  revolt  against  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  oppression  which 
led,  in  1776,  to  the  American  Revolution. 
Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Pym  stood  for  the 
principles  that  were  championed  by  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  and  the  Adamses. 
The  grievances  which  forced  the  Long 
Parliament  to  appeal  to  arms  were  like 
those  which  made  the  Continental  Con- 
gress throw  off  the  sovereignty  of  George 
111.  In  neither  case  was  there  the  kind 
of  grinding  tyranny  which  has  led  to  the 
assassination  of  tyrants  and  the  frantic, 
bloodthirsty  uprising  of  tortured  slaves. 
In  each  case  the  tyranny  was  in  its  first 
stage,  not  its  last;  but  the  reason  for  this 
was  simply  that  a  nation  of  vigorous  free- 
men will  always  revolt  by  the  time  the  first 
stage  has  been  reached.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, either  for  the  Stuart  kings  or  for 
George  III.,  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point, 
for  as  soon  as  that  point  was  reached  the 
freemen  were  called  to  arms  by  their  lead- 
ers. 

However,  there  was  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance among  Englishmen  to  countenance 
rebellion,  even  for  the  best  of  causes. 
This  reluctance  was  eminently  justifiable. 
Rebellion,  revolution — the  appeal  to  arms 
to  redress  grievances;  these  are  measures 
that  can  only  be  justified  in  extreme  cases. 
It  is  far  better  to  suffer  any  moderate  evil, 
or  even  a  very  serious  evil  so  long  as  there- 
is  a  chance  of  its  peaceable  redress,  than 
to  plunge  the  country  into  civil  war;  and 
the  men  who  head  or  instigate  armed  re- 
bellions for  which  there  is  not  the  most 
ample  justification  must  be  held  as  one 
degree  worse  than  any  but  the  most  evil 
tyrants.  Between  the  Scylla  of  despotism 
and  the  Charybdis  of  anarchy  there  is  but 
little  to  choose  ;  and  the  pilot  who  throws 
the  ship  upon  one  is  as  blameworthy  as 
he  who  throws  it  on  the  other.  Hut  a 
point  may  be  reached  where  the  people 
have  to  assert  their  rights,  be  the  peril 
what  it  may;  and  in  Great  Britain  this 
joint  was  passed  under  Charles  I. 

The  first  break  came,  not  in  England, 
but  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  abhorred 
Episcopacy;  whereas  the  English  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  bishops,  so  long  as 
the  bishops  did  not  outrage  the  popular 
religious  convictions.  In  Scotland  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism  was  uppermost,  and 


was  already  exhibiting  both  its  strength 
and  its  weakness ;  its  sincerity,  and  its  lack 
of  breadth ;  its  stern  morality  and  its  fail- 
ure to  discriminate  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials  ;  its  loftiness  of  aim,  and  its 
tendency  to  condemn  liberality  of  thought 
in  religion,  art,  literature,  and  science  alike 
as  irreligious  ;  its  insistence  on  purity  of 
life,  and  yet  its  unconscious  tendency  to 
promote  hypocrisy,  and  to  drive  out  one 
form  of  religious  tyranny  merely  to  erect 
another. 

A  man  of  any  insight  would  not  have 
striven  to  force  an  alien  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  upon  a  people  so  stub- 
born and  self-reliant,  who  were  wedded 
to  their  own  system  of  religious  thought. 
But  this  was  what  Laud  attempted,  with 
the  full  approval  of  Charles.  In  1637  ne 
made  a  last  effort  to  introduce  the  cere- 
monies of  the  English  Church  at  Edin- 
burgh. No  sooner  was  the  reading  of  the 
Prayer  Book  begun  than  the  congregation 
burst  into  wild  uproar,  execrating  it  as  no 
better  than  celebrating  mass.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  popular  revolt.  The  incident 
of  Jenny  Ceddes's  stool  may  be  mythical, 
but  it  was  among  the  women  and  men  of 
the  lower  orders  that  the  resistance  was 
stoutest.  The  whole  nation  responded  to 
the  cry,  and  hurried  to  sign  a  national 
Covenant,  engaging  to  defend  the  Re- 
formed religion,  and  to  do  away  with  all 
"innovations;"  that  is,  with  everything 
in  which  Episcopacy  differed  from  Puri- 
tanism and  inclined  toward  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

In  England  and  Scotland  alike  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  still  accepted  by 
the  people  at  large  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  enemies.  The  wonderful  career  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  just  closed.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War — the  last  great  relig- 
ious struggle — was  still  at  its  height.  If, 
in  France,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew stood  far  in  the  past,  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  yet  lay  in  the  fut- 
ure. The  after-glow  of  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  still  gleamed  with  lurid  light  in  each 
sombre  Puritan  heart.  The  men  who,  in 
England,  were  most  earnest  about  their 
religion,  held  to  their  Calvinistic  creed 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  high  purpose, 
and  self-devotion ;  but  with  no  little 
harshness.  Theirs  was  a  lofty  creed,  but 
one  which,  in  the  revolt  against  levity  and 
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viciousness,  set  up  a  standard  of  gloom  ; 
and,  though  ready  to  fight  to  the  death 
for  liberty  for  themselves,  they  had  as  yet 
little  idea  of  tolerating  liberty  in  others. 
Naturally,  such  men  sympathized  with  one 
another,  and  the  action  of  the  Scotch  was 
heartily,  though  secretly,  applauded  by  the 
stoutest  Presbyterians  of  England.  More- 
over, while  menaced  by  the  common  op- 
pressor, the  Puritan  Independents,  who 
afterward  split  off  from  the  Presbyterians, 
made  common  cause  with  them,  the  ir- 
reconcilable differences  between  the  two 
bodies  not  yet  being  evident. 

Soon  the  Scotch  held  a  general  assem- 


peace.  Then  Strafford  came  back  from 
Ireland  and  requested  Charles  to  summon 
a  Parliament  so  that  he  could  get  funds. 
In  April,  1640,  the  Short  Parliament  came 
together,  but  the  English  spirit  was  now 
almost  as  high  as  the  Scotch  in  hostility  to 
the  King,  and  Parliament  would  not  grant 
anything  to  the  King  until  the  grievances 
of  the  people  were  redressed.  To  this  de- 
mand Charles  would  not  listen,  and  the 
Parliament  was  promptly  dissolved.  Then 
being  heartened  by  Laud,  and  especially  by 
Strafford,  Charles  renewed  the  war,  only 
to  see  his  army  driven  in  headlong  panic 
before  the  Scotch  at  Newburn.     The  result 
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bly  of  the  Church,  composed  of  both  cleri- 
cal and  lay  members,  and  formally  abol- 
ished Episcopacy,  in  spite  of  the  angry 
protests  of  the  King.  Their  action  amount- 
ed in  effect  to  establishing  a  theocracy. 
They  repudiated  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  King  and  the  bishops,  as  men  would 
do  nowadays  in  like  case  ;  but  they  de- 
clared against  liberty  of  thought  and  con- 
duct in  religious  matters,  basing  their  action 
practically  on  the  same  line  of  reasoning 
that  influenced  the  very  men  they  most 
denounced,  hated,  and  feared. 

The  King  took  up  the  glove  which  the 
Scotch  had  thrown  down.  He  raised  an 
army  and  undertook  the  first  of  what  were 
derisively  known  as  the  "  Bishops'  Wars." 
But  his  people  sympathized  with  the  Scotch 
rather  than  with  him.  He  got  an  army  to- 
gether on  the  Border,  but  it  would  not  fight, 
and  he  was  forced  reluctantly  to  treat  for 


was  that  he  had  to  try  to  patch  up  a  peace 
under  the  direction  of  Strafford.  But  the 
Scotch  would  not  leave  the  kingdom  until 
they  were  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
There  was  no  money  to  pay  them,  and 
Charles  had  to  summon  Parliament  once 
more.  On  November  3,  1640,  the  Long 
Parliament  met  at  Westminster. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  took  his  seat  in 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  forty-one  years 
old.  He  had  been  born  at  Huntingdon 
on  April  25,  1599,  and  by  birth  belonged 
to  the  lesser  gentry,  or  upper  middle-class. 
The  original  name  of  the  family  had  been 
Williams;  it  was  of  Welsh  origin.  There 
were  many  Cromwells,  and  ( )liver  was  a 
common  name  among  them.  One  of  the 
Protector's  mules  bore  the  name,  and 
remained  a  stanch  Loyalist  throughout 
the  Civil  War.  Oliver'sown  father,  Rob- 
ert, was  a  man  in  very  moderate  circum- 
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stances,  his  estate  in  the  town  of  Hunting- 
don bringing  an  income  of  some  ^300 
a  year.  Oliver's  mother,  Elizabeth  Stew- 
ard, of  Ely,  seems  to  have  been  of  much 
stronger  character  than  his  father.  The 
Stewards,  like  the  Crom wells,  were  "  new 
people,"  both  families,  like  so  many  others 
of  the  day,  owing  their  rise  to  the  spolia-     dependent,   and    religious    middle  -  class, 


when  seventeen  years  old,  was  sent 
to  Cambridge  University.    A  strong, 
hearty  young  fellow  ;  fond  of  horse- 
play and  rough  pranks — as  indeed 
he  showed  himself  to  be  even  when 
the  weight  of  the  whole  kingdom  rest 
ed  on  his  shoulders — he  nevertheless 
seems  to  have  been  a  fair  student, 
laying  the  foundation  for  that  knowl- 
edge   of   Greek    literature,    and   the 
Latin    language,  and  that  fondness 
for  books,  which  afterward  struck 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
powers  at  London.     In  161 7  his 
father  died,   and  he  left  Cam- 
bridge.   When  twenty-one  years 
old  he  was  married  in  London, 
to  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  who  was 
one  year  older  than  he  was ;  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  London  fur- 
rier.    She  was  a  woman  of  gen- 
tle and  amiable  character,  and 
though  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  influenced  Cromwell's  pub- 
lic career  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent, he  always  regarded  her  with 
fond  affection,  and  was  always 
faithful  to  her. 

For    twenty   years    after    his 
marriage  he  lived  a  quiet  life, 
busying  himself  with  the  man- 
agement of  his  farm.    Nine  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him,  of  whom 
three   sons   and  five    daughters 
lived   to  maturity.     About   this  time  his 
soul  was  first  deeply  turned  toward    re- 
ligious matters,   and,  like  the  great  ma- 
jority of  serious  thinkers  of  the  time,  he 
became    devoted    to    the    Puritan    theol- 
ogy;   indeed  no    other   was  possible    to 
a    representative   of    the    prosperous,   in- 


tion  of  the  monasteries.  Oliver's  father 
was  a  brewer,  and  his  success  in  the  man- 
_■  nent  of  the  brewery  was  mainly  due  to 
Oliver's  mother.  No  other  member  of 
Oliver's  family — neither  his  wife  nor  his 
father — influenced  him  as  did  his  mother. 
She  was  devoted  to  him,  and  he,  in  turn, 
loved  her  tenderly  and  respected  her 
deeply.  He  followed  her  advice  when 
young  ;  he  established  her  in  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Whitehall  when  he  came  to 
greatness ;  and  when  she  died,  he  buried 
her  in  Westminster  Abbey.     As  a  boy  he 


from  which  all  the  greatest  Puritan  leaders 
sprang.  WThile  a  boy,  Oliver  had  been 
sent  to  the  free  school  at  Huntingdon,  and 
his  first  training  had  been  received  under 
its  master,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Beard, 
a  zealous  Puritan  and  Reformer,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  sound 
scholarship,  and  lastly,  an  inflamed  hater 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  All  his  sur- 
roundings, all  his  memories  were  such 
as  to  make  the  future  Dictator  of  Eng- 
land sincerely  feel  that  the  Church  of 
Rome   was   the    arch-antagonist    of    all, 


received  his  education  at  Huntingdon,  but     temporal   or  spiritual,  that  he  held  most 
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dear.  In  the  first  place  his  ancestors  were 
among  those  who  had  profited  by  the 
spoliation  of  the  monasteries ;  and  the 
only  way  to  avoid  uncomfortable  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  spoiler  is  for  him  to 
show — or  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  has  shown — the  ut- 
most iniquity  on  the  part  of  the  despoiled. 
When  Oliver  was  a  small  boy  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  shook  all  England.  When 
he  was  a  little  older,  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  stabbed  in  Paris ;  and  though  Henry 
was  a  cynical  turn-coat  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  a  man  of  the  most  revolting 
licentiousness  in  private  life,  he  was  yet  a 
great  ruler  of  men,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  props  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Before 
Oliver  came  of  age  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
had  begun  its  course.  To  Oliver  Crom- 
well, warfare  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
broken  by  truces  which,  whether  long  or 
short,  were  intended  only  to  be  breathing- 
spells,  must  have  seemed  the  normal  state 
of  things. 

In  1 63 1  Oliver  sold  his  paternal  estate 
in  Huntingdon  and  managed  a  rented 
farm  at  St.  Ives  for  five  years  ;  then  he 
removed  to  Ely  in  the  fen  country  and 
again  took  up  farming,  being   joined  by 


his  mother  and  sisters.  He  served  in  the 
great  Parliament  which  passed  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  but  played  no  part  of  prom- 
inence therein  ;  standing  stoutly,  however, 
for  Puritanism  and  Parliamentary  free- 
dom. During  the  ensuing  eleven  years 
of  unrest,  while  all  England  was  making 
ready  for  the  impending  conflict,  Oliver 
busied  himself  with  his  farm  and  his 
family.  He  showed  himself  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Puritan  preach- 
ers ;  zealous  in  the  endeavor  to  further  the 
cause  of  religion  in  every  way,  and  always 
open  to  appeals  from  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  of  whom  he  was  the  consistent 
champion.  When  certain  rich  men,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  endeavored  to  oust 
from  some  of  their  rights  the  poor  people 
of  the  fens,  Oliver  headed  the  latter  in 
their  resistance.  He  was  keenly  interest- 
ed in  the  trial  of  his  kinsman,  John  Hamp- 
den, for  refusal  to  pay  the  Ship  Money  ; 
a  trial  which  was  managed  by  the  advo- 
cate Oliver  St.  John,  his  cousin  by  mar- 
riage. 

In  short,  Cromwell  was  far  more  con- 
cerned in  righting  specific  cases  of  op- 
pression than  in  advancing  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  which 
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Ely  Cathedral,  from  the  Market  Place. 


professors  of  religion  then  carried  their  re- 
ligion into  all  the  externals  of  their  lives. 
Cromwell  belonged  among  those  earnest 
souls  who  indulged  in  the  very  honorable 
dream  of  a  world  where  civil  government 
and  social  life  alike  should  be  based  upon 
the  Commandments  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 
To  endeavor  to  shape  the  whole  course 
alone  make  possible  that  orderly  liberty  of  individual  existence  in  accordance  with 
which  is  the  bar  to  such  individual  acts  of  the  hidden,  or  half-divulged,  law  of  per- 
wrong-doing.  From  the  stand-point  of  feet  righteousness,  has  to  it  a  very  lofty 
the  private  man  this  is  a  distinctly  better  side  ;  but  if  the  endeavor  is  extended  to 
failing  than  is  its  opposite  ;  but  from  the  include  mankind  at  large,  it  has  also  a 
stand-point  of  the  statesman  the  reverse  very  dangerous  side,  so  dangerous  indeed 
is  true.  Cromwell,  like  many  a  so-called  that  in  practice  the  effort  is  apt  to  result 
"  practical"  man.  would  have  done  better  in  harm,  unless  it  is  undertaken  in  a  spirit 
work  had   he  followed  a  more  clearly  de-     of   the   broadest   charity  and   toleration  ; 


fined  theory  ;  for  though  the  practical  man 
is  better  than  the  mere  theorist,  he  cannot 
do  the  highest  work  unless  he  is  a  theorist 
also.  However,  all  Cromwell's  close  as- 
sociations were  with  Hampden,  St.  John, 
and  the  other  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
political  freedom,  and  he  acted  at  first  in 
entire  accord  with  their  ideas  ;    while  with 


for  the  more  sincere  the  men  who  make 
it,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  treat,  not 
only  their  own  principles,  but  their  own 
passions,  prejudices,  vanities,  and  jeal- 
ousies, as  representing  the  will,  not  of 
themselves,  but  of  Heaven.  The  constant 
appeal  to  the  Word  of  Cod  in  all  trivial 
matters  is,  moreover,  apt  to  breed  hypoc- 


the  religious  side  of  their  agitation  he  was  risy  of  that  sanctimonious  kind  which   is 

in  most  hearty  sympathy.  peculiarly  repellent,  and  which  invariably 

It  is  difficult  for  us  nowadays  to  real-  invites  reaction  against  all  religious  feel- 

ize  how  natural  it  seemed  at  that  time  for  ing  and  expression. 

the  Word  of  the   Lord  to  be  quoted  and         At  that  day  Cromwell's  position  in  this 

appealed  to  on  every  occasion,  no  matter  matter  was,  at    its  worst,  merely   that  of 

how  trivial,  in    the    lives    of  sincerely   re-  the  enormous  majority  of  earnest  men   of 

ligious  men.      It  is  very  possible  that  quite  all  sects.      Each  sect  believed  that  it  was 

as  large  a  proportion  of  people  nowadays  the  special  repository  of  the  wisdom  and 

strive  to   shape  their  internal  lives   in  ac-  virtue  of   the   Most  High;   and   the   most 

cordance  with  the   Ten  Commandments  zealous  of  its  members  believed  it  to  be 

and  the  Golden  Rule  ;   indeed.it  is  prob-  their  duty  to  the  Most  High  to  make  all 

able  that  the  proportion  is  far  greater  ;  but  other  men  worship  Him  according  to  what 
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they  conceived  to  be  His  wishes.  This 
was  the  mediaeval  attitude,  and  represent- 
ed the  mediaeval  side  in  Puritanism  ;  a  side 
which  was  particularly  prominent  at  the 
time,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  existed,  marred 
the  splendor  of  Puritan  achievement.  The 
nobleness  of  the  effort  to  bring  about  the 
reign  of  God  on  earth,  the  inspiration  that 
such  an  effort  was  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all;  but,  in 
practice,  we  must  remember  that,  as  re- 
ligious obligation  was  then  commonly  con- 
strued, it  inevitably  led  to  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain  ;  to  the  sack  of  Drogheda  in  Ire- 
land ;  to  the  merciless  persecution  of  here- 
tics by  each  sect,  according  to  its  power, 
and  the  effort  to  stifle  freedom  of  thought 
and  stamp  out  freedom  of  action.  It  is 
right,  and  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  men 
should  come  together  to  search  after  the 
truth,  to  try  to  find  out  the  true  will  of  God ; 
but  in  Cromwell's  time  they  were  only  be- 
ginning to  see  that  each  body  of  seekers 
must  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  beliefs 
without  molestation,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
strive  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of  others. 
The  great  merit  of  Cromwell,  and  of 
the  party  of  the  Independents  which  he 
headed,  and  which  represented  what  was 
best  in  Puritanism,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  he  and  they  did,  dimly,  but  with  ever- 
growing clearness,  perceive  this  principle, 
and,  with  many  haltings,  strove  to  act  up 
to  it.  The  Independent  or  Congregational 
churches,  which  worked  for  political  free- 
dom, and  held  that  each  congregation  of 
Protestants  should  decide  for  itself  as  to  its 
religious  doctrines,  stood  as  the  forerun- 
ners in  the  movement  that  has  culminated 
in  our  modern  political  and  religious  lib- 


erty. How  slow  the  acceptance  of  their 
ideas  was,  how  the  opposition  to  them 
battled  on  to  the  present  century,  will  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  who  turns  to  the 
early  writings  of  Gladstone,  when  he  was 
the  "rising  hope  of  those  stern  Tories" 
whose  special  antipathy  he  afterward  be- 
came. Even  yet  there  are  advocates  of 
religious  intolerance,  but  they  are  mostly 
of  the  academic  kind,  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  political  party  of  the  least 
importance  to  try  to  put  their  doctrines 
into  effect.  More  and  more,  at  least  here 
in  the  United  States,  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  learning 
the  grandest  of  all  lessons — that  they  can 
best  serve  their  God  by  serving  their  fel- 
low-men, and  best  serve  their  fellow-men, 
not  by  wrangling  among  themselves,  but 
by  a  generous  rivalry  in  working  for  right- 
eousness and  against  evil. 

This  knowledge  then  lay  in  the  future. 
When  Cromwell  grew  to  manhood  he  was 
a  Puritan  of  the  best  type,  of  the  type  of 
Hampden  and  Milton ;  sincere,  earnest, 
resolute  to  do  good  as  he  saw  it,  more  lib- 
eral than  most  of  his  fellow-religionists, 
and  saved  from  their  worst  eccentricities 
by  his  hard  common-sense,  but  not  un- 
touched by  their  gloom,  and  sharing  some- 
thing of  their  narrowness.  Entering  Par- 
liament thus  equipped,  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  most  drawn  to  the  religious  side  of 
the  struggle.  He  soon  made  himself  prom- 
inent ;  a  harsh-featured,  red-faced,  pow- 
erfully built  man,  whose  dress  appeared 
slovenly  in  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  who 
was  no  orator,  but  whose  great  power 
soon  began  to  impress  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike. 
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CHAPTER    I 

HOW    TOMMY     FOUND    A    WAY 

.  P.  PYM,  the  colossal  Pym, 
that  vast  and  rolling  figure, 
who  never  knew  what  he 
was  to  write  about  until  he 
dipped  grandly,  an  author 
in  such  demand  that  on 
the  foggy  evening  which  starts  our  story 
his  publishers  have  had  his  boots  re- 
moved lest  he  slip  thoughtlessly  round 
the  corner  before  his  work  is  done,  as  was 
the  great  man's  way — shall  we  begin  with 
him  or  with  Tommy,  who  has  just  arrived 
in  London  carrying  his  little  box  and 
leading  a  lady  by  the  hand  ?  It  was 
Pym,  as  we  are  about  to  see,  who  in  the 
beginning  held  Tommy  up  to  the  public 
gaze,  Pym  who  first  noticed  his  remark- 
able indifference  to  female  society,  Pym 
who  gave  him- — — .  But,  alack,  does  no 
one  remember  Pym  for  himself  ;  is  the 
king  of  the  "Penny  Number"  already 
no  more  than  a  button  that  once  upon  a 
time  kept  Tommy's  person  together  ? 
And  we  are  at  the  night  when  they  first 
met  !  Let  us  hasten  into  Marylebone, 
before  little  Tommy  arrives  and  Pym  is 
swallowed  like  an  oyster.  This  is  the 
house,  22  Little  Owlet  Street,  Marylebone, 
but  which  were  his  rooms  it  is  less  easy  to 
determine,  for  he  was  a  lodger  who  flitted 
placidly  from  floor  to  floor  according  to 
the  state  of  his  finances,  carrying  his  ap- 
parel and  other  belongings  in  one  great 
armful  and  spilling  by  the  way.  On  this 
particular  evening  he  was  on  the  second 
floor  front,  which  had  a  fire-place  in  the 
comer,  furniture  all  his  landlady's  and 
mostly  horse -hair,  little  to  suggest  his 
calling  save  a  noble  saucerful  of  ink,  and 
nothing  to  draw  attention  from  Pym,  who 
lolled,  gross  and  massive,  on  a  sofa,  one 
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leg  over  the  back  of  it,  the  other  drooping, 
his  arms  extended  and  his  pipe,  which  he 
could  find  nowhere,  thrust  between  the 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  an  agreeable 
pipe-rack.  He  wore  a  yellow  dressing- 
gown,  or  could  scarcely  be  said  to  wear  it, 
for  such  of  it  as  was  not  round  his  neck 
he  had  converted  into  a  cushion  for  his 
head,  which  is  perhaps  the  part  of  him  we 
should  have  turned  to  first.  Jt  was  a  big 
round  head,  the  plentiful  gray  hair  in 
tangles,  possibly  because  in  Pym's  last 
flitting  the  comb  had  dropped  over  the 
banisters,  the  features  ugly  and  beyond 
life-size,  yet  the  forehead  had  altered  little 
except  in  color  since  the  day  when  he  was 
near  being  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  ; 
there  was  sensitiveness  left  in  the  thick 
nose,  humor  in  the  eyes,  though  they  so 
often  watered,  the  /ace  had  gone  to  flab- 
biness  at  last,  but  not  without  some  lines 
and  dents,  as  if  the  head  had  resisted  the 
body  for  a  space  before  the  whole  man 
rolled  contentedly  down  hill. 

He  had  no  beard.  "Young  man,  let 
your  beard  grow."  Those  who  have  for- 
gotten all  else  about  Pym  may  recall  him 
in  these  words  ;  they  were  his  one  counsel 
to  literary  aspirants,  who,  according  as 
they  took  it,  are  now  bearded  and  pros- 
perous or  shaven  and  on  the  rates.  To 
shave  costs  threepence,  another  threepence 
for  loss  of  time,  nearly  ten  pounds  a  year, 
three  hundred  pounds  since  Pym's  chin 
first  bristled.  With  his  beard  he  could 
have  bought  an  annuity  or  a  cottage  in 
the  country,  he  could  have  had  a  wile  and 
children  and  driven  his  dog-cart  and  been 
made  a  church-warden.  All  gone,  all 
shaved,  and  for  what  ?  When  he  asked 
this  question  he  would  move  his  hand 
across  his  chin  with  a  sigh,  and  so,  bravely 
to  the  barber's. 

Pym  was  at  present  suffering  from  an 
ailment  that  had  spread   him  out   on   that 
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sofa  again  and  again,  acute  disinclination 
to  work. 

Meanwhile  all  the  world  was  waiting 
for  his  new  tale.  So  the  publishers,  two 
little  round  men.  have  told  him.  They 
have  blustered,  they  have  fawned,  they 
have  asked  each  other  out  to  talk  it  over 
behind  the  door. 

Has  he  any  idea  of  what  the  story  is  to 
be  about  ? 

I  le  has  no  idea. 

Then  at  least.  Pym,  excellent  Pym,  sit 
down  and  dip,  and  let  us  see  what  will 
happen. 

He  declined  to  do  even  that.  While  all 
the  world  waited,  this  was  Pym's  ultima- 
tum : 

•■  I  shall  begin  the  damned  thing  at  eight 
o'clock." 

Outride,  the  fog  kept  changing  at  in- 
tervals from  black  to  white,  as  lazily  from 
white  to  black  (the  monster  blinking), 
there  was  not  a  sound  from  the  street  save 
of  pedestrians  tapping  with  their  sticks 
on  the  pavement  as  they  moved  forward 
warily,  afraid  of  an  embrace  with  the  un- 
known ;  it  might  have  been  a  city  of  blind 
beggars,  one  of  them  a  boy. 

At  eight  o'clock  Pym  rose  with  a  groan 
and  sat  down  in  his  stocking  soles  to  write 
his  delicious  tale.  He  was  now  alone.  But 
though  his  legs  were  wound  round  his 
waste-paper  basket,  and  he  dipped  often 
and  loudly  in  the  saucer  like  one  ringing 
at  the  door  of  Fancy,  he  could  not  get  the 
idea  that  would  set  him  going.  He  was 
still  dipping  for  inspiration  when  T.  San- 
dys, who  had  been  told  to  find  the  second 
floor  for  himself,  knocked  at  the  door  and 
entered,  quaking. 

"  I  remember  it  vividly,"  Pym  used  to 
say  when  questioned  in  the  after  years 
about  this,  his  first  sight  of  Tommy,  "  and 
I  hesitate  to  decide  which  impressed  me 
more,  the  richness  of  his  voice,  so  remark- 
able in  a  boy  of  sixteen,  or  his  serene 
countenance  with  its  noble  forehead,  be- 
hind which  nothing  base  could  lurk." 

Pym,  Pym!  it  is  such  as  you  that  makes 
the  writing  of  biography  difficult.  The 
richness  of  'Pommy's  voice  could  not  have 
struck  you,  for  at  that  time  it  was  a  some- 
what squeaky  voice,  and  as  for  the  noble 
forehead  behind  which  nothing  base  could 
lurk,  how  could  you  say  that,  Pym,  you 
who  had  a  noble  forehead  yourself  ? 


No,  all  that  Pym  saw  was  a  pasty-faced 
boy  sixteen  years  old  and  of  an  appear- 
ence  mysteriously  plain  ;  hair  light  brown 
and  waving  defiance  to  the  brush,  nothing 
startling  about  him  but  the  expression 
of  his  face,  which  was  almost  fearsomely 
solemn  and  apparently  unchangeable  ; 
he  wore  his  Sunday  blacks,  of  which  the 
trousers  might  with  advantage  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  sleeves,  and  he  was  so 
nervous  that  he  had  to  wet  his  lips  before 
he  could  speak.  He  had  left  the  door 
ajar  for  a  private  reason,  but  Pym,  mis- 
understanding, thought  he  did  it  to  fly  the 
more  readily  if  anything  was  flung  at  him  ; 
so  he  must  be  a  printer's  devil. 

Pym  had  a  voice  that  shook  his  mantel- 
piece ornaments  ;  he  was  all  on  the  same 
scale  as  his  ink-pot.  "  Your  Christian 
name,  boy  ?"  he  roared,  hopefully,  for  it 
was  thus  he  sometimes  got  the  idea  that 
started  him. 

"  Thomas,"  replied  the  boy. 

Pym  gave  him  a  look  of  disgust.  "  You 
may  go,"  he  said.  But  when  he  looked 
up  presently,  Thomas  was  still  there.  He 
was  not  only  there  but  whistling,  a  short 
encouraging  whistle  that  seemed  to  be 
directed  at  the  door  ;  he  stopped  quickly 
when  Pym  looked  up,  but  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  interview  he  emitted  this 
whistle  at  intervals,  always  with  that  anx- 
ious glance  at  his  friend,  the  door,  and  its 
strained  joviality  was  in  odd  contrast  with 
his  solemn  face,  like  a  cheery  tune  played 
on  the  church  organ. 

"Begone  !  "  cried  Pym. 

"  My  full  name,"  explained  Tommy, 
who  was  speaking  the  English  correctly, 
but  with  a  Scot's  accent,  "  is  Thomas 
Sandys.  And  fine  you  know  who  that  is," 
he  added,  exasperated  by  Pym's  indiffer- 
ence, "  I'm  the  T.  Sandys  that  answered 
your  advertisement." 

Pym  knew  who  he  was  now.  "  You 
young  ruffian,"  he  gasped,  "  I  never 
dreamt  that  you  would  come  !  " 

"  I  have  your  letter  engaging  me  in 
my  pocket,"  said  Tommy,  boldly,  and  he 
laid  it  on  the  table.  Pym  surveyed  it  and 
him  in  comic  dismay,  then  with  a  sudden 
thought  produced  nearly  a  dozen  letters 
from  a  drawer  and  planted  them  down  be- 
side the  other.  It  was  now  his  turn  to 
look  triumphant  and  Tommy  aghast. 

Pym's  letters   were  all  addressed  from 
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the  Dubb  of  Prosen  Farm,  near  Thrums, 
N.  B.,  to  different  advertisers,  care  of  a 
London  agency,  and  were  Tommy's  an- 
swers to  the  "  wants  "  in  a  London  news- 
paper which  had  found  its  way  to  the  far 
North.  "  X  Y  Z  "  was  in  need  of  a  chemist's 
assistant,  and  from  his  earliest  years,  said 
one  of  the  letters,  chemistry  had  been  the 
study  of  studies  for  T.  Sandys.  He  was 
glad  to  read,  was  T.  Sandys,  that  one 
who  did  not  object  to  long  hours  would 
be  preferred,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that 
those  who  objected  to  long  hours  did  not 
really  love  their  work,  their  heart  was  not 
in  it,  and  only  where  the  heart  is,  can  the 
treasure  be  found. 

"  123  "  had  a  vacancy  for  a  page-boy; 
"Glasgow  Man  "for  a  photographer ;  page- 
boy must  not  be  over  fourteen,  photogra- 
pher must  not  be  under  twenty.  "  I  am  a 
little  over  fourteen,  but  I  look  less,"  wrote 
T.  Sandys  to  "  123  " ;  "I  am  a  little  under 
twenty,"  he  wrote  to  "  Glasgow  Man,"  "  but 
I  look  more. "      His  heart  was  in  the  work. 

To  be  a  political  organizer  !  If  "  H 
and  H,"  who  advertised  for  one  only  knew 
how  eagerly  the  undersigned  desired  to 
devote  his  life  to  political  organizing  ! 

In  answer  to  "Scholastic's"  advertise- 
ment for  janitor  in  a  boys'  school,  T. 
Sandys  begged  to  submit  his  name  for 
consideration. 

Undoubtedly  the  noblest  letter  was  the 
one  applying  for  the  secretaryship  of  a 
charitable  society,  salary  to  begin  at  once, 
but  the  candidate  selected  must  deposit 
one  hundred  pounds.  The  application 
was  noble  in  its  offer  to  make  the  work 
a  labor  of  love,  and  almost  nobler  in  its 
argument  that  the  hundred  pounds  was 
unnecessary. 

"  Rex  "  had  a  vacancy  in  his  drapery 
department.  T.  Sandys  had  made  a 
unique  study  of  drapery. 

Lastly  ••  Anon"  wanted  an  amanuensis. 
"Salary,"'  said  "Anon,"  who  seemed  to  be 
a  humorist.  "  salary  large  but  uncertain." 
He  added,  with  equal  candor,  "  Drudgery 
great,  but  to  an  intelligent  man  the  pick- 
ings may  be  considerable."  Pickings! 
Is  there  a  finer  word  in  the  language  ? 
T.  Sandys  had  felt  that  he  was  particu- 
larly good  at  pickings.  But  amanuensis  ? 
The  thing  was  unknown  to  him,  no  one 
on  the  farm  could  tell  him  what  it  was. 
But  never  mind.      His  heart  was  in  it. 


All  this  correspondence  had  produced 
one  reply,  the  letter  on  which  Tommy's 
hand  still  rested.  It  was  a  brief  note, 
signed  O.  P.  Pym,  and  engaging  Mr. 
Sandys  on  his  own  recommendation  "  If 
he  really  felt  quite  certain  that  his  heart 
(treasure  included)  was  in  the  work."  So 
far  good,  Tommy  had  thought  when  he 
received  this  answer,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work, 
nothing  to  show  whether  O.  P.  Pym  was 
••Scholastic,"  or  "123,"  or  "Rex,"  or  any 
other  advertiser  in  particular.  Stop,  there 
was  a  postscript  :  "  I  need  not  go  into 
details  about  your  duties,  as  you  assure 
me  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  them, 
but  before  you  join  me  please  send  (in 
writing)  a  full  statement  of  what  you  think 
they  are." 

There  were  delicate  reasons  why  Mr. 
Sandys  could  not  do  that,  but,  oh,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  done  with  farm  labor,  so  he 
decided  to  pack  and  risk  it.  The  letter 
said  plainly  that  he  was  engaged;  what 
for  he  must  find  out  slyly  when  he  came 
to  London.  So  he  had  put  his  letter 
firmly  on  Pym's  table,  but  it  was  a  stag- 
gerer to  find  that  gentleman  in  possession 
of  the  others. 

One  of  these  was  Pym's  by  right,  the 
remainder  were  a  humorous  gift  from  the 
agent  who  was  accustomed  .to  sift  the 
correspondence  of  his  clients.  Pym  had 
chuckled  over  them  and  written  a  reply 
that  he  flattered  himself  would  stump  the 
boy,  then  he  had  unexpectedly  come  into 
funds  (he  found  a  forgotten  check  while 
searching  his  old  pockets  for  tobacco- 
crumbs),  and  in  that  glory  T.  Sandys  es- 
caped his  memory.  Result,  that  they  were 
now  face  to  face. 

A  tiny  red  spot,  not  noticeable  before, 
now  appeared  in  Tommy's  eyes.  It  was 
never  there  except  when  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  his  way.  Pym,  my  friend, 
yes,  and  everyone  of  you  who  is  destined 
to  challenge  Tommy,  'ware  that  red  light. 

••  Well,  which  am  1  ?"  demanded  Pym. 
almost  amused.  Tommy  was  so  obviously 
in  a  struggle  with  the  problem. 

The  saucer  and  the  blank  pages  told 
nothing.  "Whichever  you  arc,"  the  boy 
answered,  heavily.  "  it's  not  herding  nor 
foddering  cattle,  and  so  Ion-  as  it's  not 
that.  I'll  put  my  heart  in  it,  and  where 
the  heart  is,  there  the  treasure 
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He  suddenly  remembered  that  his  host 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  sentiment. 

I  .  -\  g<  ing  l'yin  laughed,  then  said, 
irritably,  "  Of  what  use  could  a  mere  boy 
be  to  me  ?  *' 

•  rhen  u'>  not   the    page-boy  !  '     ex 
claimed  Tommy,  thankfully. 

••  Perhaps  I  am  *  Scholastic,"1  suggested 
Pym. 

■•  N«>."  said  Tommy,  after  a  long  study 
of  his  fare. 

Pym  followed  this  reasoning,  and  said. 
touchily,  "  Many  a  schoolmaster  has  a  red 
face." 

Not  that  kind  of  redness,"  explained 
Tommy,  deliberately. 

••  1  am  •  1 1  and  1 1  *."  said  Pym. 

••  You  forget  you  wrote  to  me  as  one 
person."  replied    Tommy. 

So  I  did.  That  was  because  I  am  the 
chemist,  and  I  must  ask  you,  Thomas,  for 
your  certificate."  Tommy  believed  this 
time,  and  Pym  triumphantly  poured  him- 
self a  glass  of  whiskey,  spilling  some  of  it 
on  his  dressing-gown. 

••  Not  you."  said  Tommy,  quickly,  "a 
chemist  has  a  steady  hand." 

onfound  you  !  "   cried  Pym.  "  what 
sort  of  a  boy  is  this  ?  " 

•  If  you  had  been  the  draper  you 
would  have  wiped  thedrink  off  your  gown." 
continued  Tommy,  thoughtfully,  "and  if 
you  had  been  '  Glasgow  Man'  you  would 
have  sucked  it  off,  and  if  you  had  been 
the  'Charitable  Society'  you  wouldn't 
swear  in  company."  He  flung  out  his 
hand.  "  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are,"  he 
said,  sternly.  "  you're  'Anon.'  " 

Under  this  broadside  Pym  succumbed. 
He  sat  down  feebly.  "  Right,"  he  said, 
with  a  humorous  groan,  "  and  I'll  tell  you 
who  you  are — 1  am  afraid  you  are  my 
amanuensis  ' 

Tommy  immediately  whistled,  a  louder 
and  more  glorious  note  than  before. 

••Don't  be  so  cocky,"  cried  Pym  in 
sudden  rebellion.  ••  You  are  only  my 
amanuensis  if  you  can  tell  me  what  that 
is.      If  you  <  an't — out  you  go." 

I  le  had  him  at  last   ' 

Not  !• 

\n  amanuensis/'  said  'Tommy,  calm- 
ly, ••  is  one  who  writes  to  dictation.  Am 
1  to  bring  in  my  box  ?    it's  at  the  door." 

This  made  Pym  sit  down  again.  "You 
didn't    know    what    an    amanuensis    was 


when    you    answered    my  advertisement," 
he  said. 

••Assoon  as  I  got  to  London,"  Tommy 
answered.-'  I  went  into  a  bookseller's  shop 
pretending  I  wanted  to  buy  a  dictionary, 
and  I   looked  the  word  up." 

••  bring  in  your  box,"  Pym  said,  with  a 
groan. 

Put  it  was  now  Tommy's  turn  to  hesi- 
tate. "Have  you  noticed,"  he  asked, 
awkwardly,  "  that  I  sometimes  whistle  ?  " 

••  Don't  tell  me,"  said  Pym,  "that  you 
have  a  dog  out  there." 

"  It's  not  a  dog."  Tommy  replied,  cau- 
tiously. 

Pym  had  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table 
and  was  once  more  toying  with  his  pen. 
"Open  the  door,"  he  commanded,  "and 
let  me  see  what  you  have  brought  with 
you." 

Tommy  obeyed  gingerly,  and  then  Pym 
gaped,  for  what  the  open  door  revealed  to 
him  was  a  tiny  roped  box,  with  a  girl  of 
twelve  sitting  on  it.  She  was  dressed  in 
some  dull-colored  winsey,  and  looked  cold 
and  patient  and  lonely,  and  as  she  saw  the 
big  man  staring  at  her  she  struggled  in 
alarm  to  her  feet  and  could  scarce  stand 
on  them.  Tommy  was  looking  apprehen- 
sively from  her  to  Pym. 

"Good  God,  boy,"  roared  Pym,  "are 
you  married  ?  " 

"  No,"  cried  'Tommy  in  agony,  "  she's 
my  sister,  and  we're  orphans,  and  did  you 
think  I  could  have  the  heart  to  leave  El- 
speth  behind  ?  "  He  took  her  stoutly  by 
the  hand. 

"And  he  never  will  marry,"  said  little 
Elspeth,  almost  fiercely ;  "  will  you, 
Tommy?  " 

"  Never  !  "  said  'Tommy,  patting  her 
and  glaring  at  Pym. 

But  Pym  would  not  have  it;  "  Married," 
he  shouted,  "magnificent !  "  and  he  dipped 
exultantly,  for  he  had  got  his  idea  at  last. 
Forgetting  even  that  he  had  an  amanuensis 
he  wrote  on  and  on  and  on. 

"He  smells  o'  drink,"  Klspeth  whis- 
pered. 

"All  the  better,"  replied  Tommy,  cheer- 
ily. "  Make  yourself  at  home,  Elspeth, 
he's  the  kind  I  can  manage.  Was  there 
ever  a  kind  I  couldna  manage  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered, top-heavy  with  conceit. 

•'There  was  Grizel,"  Elspeth  said,  rather 
thoughtlessly,  and   then  'Tommy  frowned. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  TREASURE 

IX  years  afterward  Tom- 
my was  a  famous  man,  as 
I  hope  you  do  not  need  to 
be  told,  but  you  may  be 
wondering  how  it  came 
about.  The  whole  question, 
in  Pym's  words,  resolves  itself  into  how  the 
solemn  little  devil  got  to  know  so  much 
about  women.  It  made  the  world  marvel 
when  they  learned  his  age,  but  no  one  was 
quite  so  staggered  as  Pym,  who  had  seen 
him  daily  for  all  those  years,  and  been 
damning  him  for  his  indifference  to  the 
sex  during  the  greater  part  of  them. 

It  began  while  he  was  still  no  more  than 
an  amanuensis,  sitting  with  his  feet  in  the 
waste-paper  basket,  Pym  dictating  from  the 
sofa  and  swearing  when  the  words  would 
not  come  unless  he  was  perpendicular. 
Among  the  duties  of  this  amanuensis  was 
to  remember  the  name  of  the  heroine,  her 
appearance  and  other  personal  details,  for 
Pym  constantly  forgot  them  in  the  night, 
and  he  had  to  go  searching  back  through 
his  pages  for  them,  cursing  her  so  horribly 
that  Tommy  signed  to  Elspeth  to  retire  to 
her  tiny  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
He  was  always  most  careful  of  Elspeth, 
and  with  the  first  pound  he  earned  he  in- 
sured his  life,  leaving  all  to  her,  but  told 
her  nothing  about  it,  lest  she  should  think 
it  meant  his  early  death.  As  she  grew 
older  he  also  got  good  dull  books  for  her 
from  a  library,  and  gave  her  a  piano  on  the 
hire  system  and  taught  her  many  things 
about  life,  very  carefully  selected  from  his 
own  discoveries. 

Elspeth  out  of  the  way  he  could  give 
Pym  all  the  information  wanted.  "Her 
name  is  Felicity,"  he  would  say  at  the  right 
moment,  "she  has  curly  brown  hair  in 
which  the  sun  strays  and  a  blushing  neck, 
and  her  eyes  are  like  blue  lakes." 

"  Height,"  roared  Pym.  "  have  1  men- 
tioned it  ?" 

"  No,  but  she  is  about  five  feet  six." 
"  How  the  —  could  you  know  that  ?" 
"  You  tell  Percy's  height  in  his  stocking 
soles,  and  when  she  reached  to  his  mouth 
and  kissed  him  she  had  to  stand   on   her 
tiptoes  so  to  do." 


Tommy  said  this  in  a  most  business-like 
tone,  but  could  not  help  smacking  his  lips. 
He  smacked  them  again  when  he  had  to 
write, 

"  Have  no  fear,  little  woman,  I  am  by 
your  side." 

Or,  "  What  a  sweet  child  you  are." 

Pym  had  probably  fallen  into  the  way 
of  making  the  Percys  revel  in  such  epi- 
thets because  he  could  not  remember  the 
girl's  name,  but  this  delicious  use  of  the 
diminutive,  as  addressed  to  full  -  grown 
ladies,  went  to  Tommy's  head.  His  sol- 
emn face  kept  his  secret,  but  he  had  some 
narrow  escapes,  as  once  when  saying 
good-night  to  Elspeth  he  kissed  her  on 
mouth,  eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  and  said, 
"Shall  I  tuck  you  in,  little  woman  ?" 
He  came  to  himself  with  a  start. 

"  I  forgot,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  and  got 
out  of  the  room  without  telling  what  he 
had  forgotten. 

Pym's  publishers  knew  their  man,  and 
their  arrangement  with  him  was  that  «he 
was  paid  on  completion  of  the  tale.  But 
always  before  he  reached  the  middle  he 
struck  for  what  they  called  his  honorari- 
um, and  this  troubled  them,  for  the  tale 
was  appearing  week  by  week  as  it  was 
written.  If  they  were  obdurate  he  sud- 
denly concluded  his  story  in  such  words 
as  these  : 

"  Several  years  have  passed  since  these 
events  took  place,  and  the  scene  changes 
to  a  lovely  garden  by  the  bank  of  old 
Father  Thames.  A  young  man  sits  by 
the  soft-flowing  stream,  and  he  is  calm  as 
the  scene  itself,  for  the  storm  has  passed 
away,  and  Percy  (for  it  is  no  other)  has 
found  an  anchorage.  As  he  sits  musing 
over  the  past,  Felicity  steals  out  by  the 
French  window  and  puts  her  soft  arms 
round  his  neck.  '  My  little  wife  !  '  he 
murmurs.  The  End,  ////Ass  yon  pay  up 
by  messenger." 

This  last  line,  which  was  not  meant 
for  the  world  (but  little  would  Pym  have 
cared  though  it  had  been  printed),  usu- 
ally brought  his  employers  to  their  knees, 
and  then,  as  Tommy  advanced  in  experi- 
ence, came  the  pickings,  for  Pym.  with 
money  in  his  pockets,  had  important  en- 
gagements round  the  corner  and  risked 
intrusting-  his  amanuensis  with  the  writ- 
ing of  the  next  instalment,  "  all  except  the 

bang  at   the  ^\\(\." 
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Smaller  people  in  Tommy's  state  of 
mind  would  have  hurried  straight  to  the 
love-passages,  Inn  he  saw  the  danger  and 
forced  his  Pegasus  away  from  them.  "Do 
your  day's  toil  first,"  he  may  be  conceived 
saving  to  that  animal,  "and  at  evenfall  I 
shall  let  you  out  to  browse."  So,  with  tins 
reward  in  front,  he  devoted  many  pages 
to  the  dreary  adventures  of  pretentious 
males,  and  even  found  a  certain  pleasure 
in  keeping  the  lady  waiting.  Hut  as  mhui 
as  he  reached  her  he  lost  his  head  again. 

••  ( )h.  you  beauty  !  oil.  you  small  pet  !  " 
lid  to  himself,  with  solemn   transport. 

As.  the  artist  in  him  was  stirred,  great 
problems  presented  themselves;  for  in- 
stance, in  certain  circumstances  was  dar- 
or  little  one  the  better  phrase  !  Dar- 
ling in  solitary  grandeur  is  more  pregnant 
of  meaning  than  little  one,  but  little  has 
a  flavor  of  the  patronizing  which  darling 
perhaps  lacks.  He  wasted  many  sheets 
over  such  questions,  but  they  were  in  his 
pocket  when  Pym  or  Elspeth  opened  the 
door.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  you  can 
conceal  between  the  touch  on  the  handle 
and  the  opening  of  the  door  if  your  heart 
is  in  it. 

Despite  this  fine  practice,  however,  he 
was  the  shyest  of  mankind  in  the  presence 
of  women,  and  this  shyness  grew  upon 
him  with  the  years.  Was  it  because  he 
never  tried  to  uncork  himself  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  one  day 
put  his  arm  round  Clara,  the  servant,  not 
onately,  but  with  deliberation,  as  if 
he  were  making  an  experiment  with  ma- 
chinery. He  then  listened  as  if  to  hear 
Clara  ticking.  He  wrote  an  admirable 
love-letter,  warm,  dignified,  sincere,  to  no- 
body in  particular,  and  carried  it  about  in 
his  pocket  in  readiness.  But  in  love- 
making,  as  in  the  other  arts,  those  do  it 
best  who  cannot  tell  how  it  is  done,  and 
he  was  always  stricken  with  a  palsy  when 
about  to  present  that  letter.  It  seemed 
that  he  was  only  able  to  speak  to  ladies 
when  they  were  not  there.  Well,  if  he 
could  not  speak  he  thought  the  more;  he 
thought  so  profoundly  that  in  time  the 
heroine-,  of  l'ym  ceased  to  thrill  him. 

This  was  bc<  ause  he  had  found  out  that 

were  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  he  did 

not  delight  in  his  discovery  ;    it   horrified 

him,  for  what  he  wanted  was  the  old  thrill. 

To  make  them  human  so  that  they  could 


be  his  little  friends  again,  nothing  less  was 
called  for.  This  meant  slaughter  here 
and  there  of  the  great  Pym's  brainwork, 
and  Tommy  tried  to  keep  his  hands  off, 
but  his  heart  was  in  it.  In  Pym's  pages 
the  ladies  were  the  most  virtuous  and 
proper  of  their  sex  (though  dreadfully  per- 
secuted), but  he  merely  told  you  so  at  the 
beginning,  and  now  and  again  afterward 
to  till  up,  and  then  allowed  them  to  act 
with  what  may  be  called  rashness,  so  that 
the  story  did  not  really  suffer.  Before 
Tommy  was  nineteen  he  changed  all  that. 
Out  went  this  because  she  would  not  have 
done  it,  and  that  because  she  could  not 
have  done  it ;  fathers  might  now  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  T.  Sandys  in  the  up- 
bringing of  their  daughters  ;  he  even 
sternly  sjruck  out  the  diminutives.  With 
a  pen  in  his  hand  and  woman  in  his  head 
he  had  such  noble  thoughts  that  his  tears 
of  exaltation  damped  the  pages  as  he 
wrote,  and  the  ladies  must  have  been  as- 
tounded as  well  as  proud  to  see  what  they 
were  turning  into. 

That  was  Tommy  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand  and  a  handkerchief  hard  by,  but  it 
was  another  Tommy,  who,  when  the  finest 
bursts  were  over,  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
rested.  The  lady  was  consistent  now, 
and  he  would  think  about  her  and  think 
and  think,  until  concentration,  which  is  a 
pair  of  blazing  eyes,  seemed  to  draw  her 
out  of  the  fool's-cap  to  his  side,  and  then 
he  and  she  sported  in  a  way  forbidden  in 
the  tale.  While  he  sat  there  with  eyes  riv- 
eted he  had  her  to  dinner  at  a  restaurant, 
and  took  her  up  the  river,  and  called  her 
"little  woman,"  and  when  she  held  up  her 
mouth  he  said,  tantalizingly,  that  she  must 
wait  until  he  had  finished  his  cigar.  This 
queer  delight  enjoyed,  back  he  popped 
her  into  the  story,  where  she  was  again 
the  vehicle  for  such  glorious  sentiments 
that  Elspeth,  to  whom  he  read  the  best  of 
them,  feared  he  was  becoming  too  good  to 
live. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  penny  pub- 
lic were  slowly  growing  restive,  and  at 
last  the  two  little  round  men  called  on 
Pym  to  complain  that  he  was  falling  off, 
and  l'ym  turned  them  out  of  doors  and 
then  sat  down  heroically  to  do  what  he 
had  not  done  for  two  decades,  to  read  his 
latest  work. 

"  Elspeth,  go  up-stairs  to  your  room," 
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whispered  Tommy,  and  then  he  folded 
his  arms  proudly.  He  should  have  been 
in  a  tremble,  but  latterly  he  had  often  felt 
that  he  must  burst  if  he  did  not  soon  read 
some  of  his  bits  to  Pym,  more  especially 
the  passages  about  the  hereafter  ;  also  the 
opening  of  Chapter  Seventeen. 

At  first  Pym's  only  comment  was,  "It 
is  the  same  old  drivel  as  before  ;  what 
more  can  they  want  ?  " 

But  presently  he  looked  up,  puzzled. 
"Is  this  chapter  yours  or  mine  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  It  is  about  half  and  half,"  said  Tom- 
my. 

"Is  mine  the  first  half  ?  Where  does 
yours  begin  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  mean," 
explained  Tommy,  in  a  glow,  but  backing 
a  little  ;  "  you  wrote  that  chapter  first, 
and  then  I — I " 

"  You  re-wrote  it  !  "  roared  Pym,  "  you 
dared  to  meddle  with — "  He  was  speech- 
less with  fury. 

"  I  tried  to  keep  my  hand  off,"  Tommy 
said,  with  dignity,  "  but  the  thing  had  to 
be  done,  and  they  are  human  now." 

"  Human  !  who  wants  them  to  be  hu- 
man ?  The  fiends  seize  you,  boy,  you  have 
even  been  tinkering  with  my  heroine's  per- 
sonal appearance;  what  is  this  you  have 
been  doing  to  her  nose?  " 

"  I  turned  it  up  slightly,  that's  all,"  said 
Tommy. 

"  I  like  them  down,"  roared  Pym. 

"  I  prefer  them  up,"  said  Tommy,  stiffly. 

"  Where,"  cried  Pym,  turning  over  the 
leaves  in  a  panic,  "  where  is  the  scene  in 
the  burning  house?  " 

"It's  out,"  Tommy  explained,  "but 
there  is  a  chapter  in  its  place  about — it's 
mostly  about  the  beauty  of  the  soul  be- 
ing everything,  and  mere  physical  beauty 
nothing.  Oh,  Mr.  Pym,  sit  down  and  let 
me  read  it  to  you." 

But  Pym  read  it,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
for  himself.  No  wonder  he  stormed,  for 
the  impossible  had  been  made  not  only 
consistent,  but  unreadable.  The  plot  was 
lost  for  chapters,  the  characters  no  loi 
did  anything,  and  then  went  and  did  some- 
thing else;  yon  were  told  instead  how  they 
did  it;  you  were  not  allowed  to  make  up 
your  own  mind  about  them:  you  had  to 
listen  to  the  mind  of  T.  Sandys;  he  de- 
scribed and  he  analyzed  ;  the  road  lie  had 


tried  to  clear  through  the  thicket  was  im- 
passable for  chips. 

"  A  few  more  weeks  of  this,"  said  Pym, 
"and  we  should  all  three  be  turned  out 
into  the  streets." 

Tommy  went  to  bed  in  an  agony  of 
mortification,  but  presently  to  his  side 
came  Pym. 

"Where  did  you  copy  this  from?"  he 
asked.  "  '  It  is  when  we  are  thinking  of 
those  we  love  that  our  noblest  thoughts 
come  to  us,  and  the  more  worthy  they  are 
of  our  love  the  nobler  the  thought,  hence 
it  is  that  no  one  has  done  the  greatest 
work  who  did  not  love  God.'  " 

"  I  copied  it  from  nowhere,"  replied 
Tommy,  fiercely  ;   "it's  my  own." 

"  Well,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story,  and  so  is  only  a  blot  on  it,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  thing  has  been  said 
much  better  before.  Still,  I  suppose  it  is 
true." 

"It's  true,"  said  Tommy;  "and 
yet " 

"  Go  on.      I  want  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  And  yet,"  Tommy  said,  puzzled,  "  I've 
known  noble  thoughts  come  to  me  when 
I  was  listening  to  a  brass  band." 

Pym  chuckled.  "  Funny  things,  noble 
thoughts,"  he  agreed.  He  read  another 
passage : 

"  '  It  was  the  last  half  hour  of  day  when 
I  was  admitted  with  several  others  to  look 
upon  my  friend's  dead  face.  A  handker- 
chief had  been  laid  over  it.  I  raised  the 
handkerchief.  I  know  not  what  the  oth- 
ers were  thinking,  but  the  last  time  we 
met  he  had  told  me  something,  it  was  not 
much,  only  that  no  woman  had  ever  kissed 
him.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as  I  gazed 
the  wistfulness  came  back  to  his  face.  I 
whispered  to  a  woman  who  was  present, 
and  stooping  over  him  she  was  about  to 
— but  her  eves  were  dry,  and  1  stopped 
her.  The  handkerchief  was  replaced,  and 
all  left  the  room  save  myself.  Again  1 
raised  the  handkerchief.  1  cannot  tell 
you  how  innocent  he  looked.' ' 

"  Who  was  he?  "  asked  Pym. 

"  Nobody,"  said  Tommy,  with  some 
awe  ;  "  it  just  came  to  me.  ^o  you  no- 
tice how  simple  the  wording  is?  It  took 
me  some  time  to  make  it  so  simple." 

••  You  are  just  nineteen.   I   think?  " 

-  \. 

Pym      looked      at      him      wonderm. 
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"Thomas,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  very 
queer  little  devil." 

tie  also  said,  "And  it  Is  possible  you 
may  find  the  treasure  you  arc  always  talk- 
ing about.  Don't  jump  to  the  ceiling,  my 
friend,  because  I  say  that  ;  I  was  once  af- 
ter the  treasure  myself,  and  you  can  see 
whether  1  found  it." 

From  about  that  time,  on  the  chances 
that  this  mysterious  treasure  might  spring 
up  in  the  form  of  a  new  kind  of  (lower, 
Pym  zealously  cultivated  the  ground,  and 
Tommy  had  an  industrious  time  of  it.  He 
was  taken  off  his  stories,  which  at  once 
ined  their  elasticity,  and  put  on  to  ex- 
ercises. 

•  1  f  you  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, say  nothing,"  was  one  of  the  new 
rules  which  few  would  have  expected  from 
Pym.  Another  was,  "As  soon  as  you  can 
say  what  you  think,  and  not  what  some 
other  person  has  thought  for  you,  you  are 
on  the  way  to  being  a  remarkable  man." 

•  Without   concentration,  Thomas,  you 
are  lost ;   concentrate  though  your  coat 
tails  be  on  fire. 

"  Try  your  hand  at  description,  and 
when  you  have  done  chortling  over  the 
result  reduce  the  whole  by  half  without 
missing  anything  out. 

••  Analyze  your  characters  and  their  mo- 
3  at  the  prodigious  length  in  which  you 
revel,  and  then,  my  sonny,  cut  your  analy- 
sis out.      It  is  for  your  own  guidance,  not 
the  reader's. 

"  •  I  have  often  noticed,'  you  are  always 
saying.  The  story  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Obliterate  yourself.  I  see  that  will 
be  your  stiffest  job. 

-•<>p  preaching.      It  seems  to  me   the 

pulpit  is  where   you  should   look  for  the 

-  ire.      Nineteen,  and  you  are  already 

enty." 

I  so  on. 

Over  his  exer<  ises  Tommy  was  now  en- 

f or  so  long    i  period  that  as  he 

lere  you  may  observe  his  legs  slowly 

thening  and  the  coming  of  his  beard'. 

-    lengthened    as    he    sat    with 

eet  in  the  basket,  but  I  feel  sure  that 

through  prematurely  some 

night  when  h  thinking  too  hard  about 

'I'lp  no  ladies  in  tin-  exercises,  for 

despite  their  altercation  about  noses  Pym 
knew  that  on  this  subje<  I  Tommy's  mind 


was  a  blank.  but  he  recognized  the  sex's 
importance,  and,  becoming  possessed  once 
more  of  a  black  coat,  marched  his  pupil 
into  the  somewhat  shoddy  drawing-rooms 
still  open  to  him,  and  there  ordered  Tommy 
to  be  fascinated  for  his  future  good.  But 
it  was  as  it  had  always  been.  Tommy 
sat  white  and  speechless  and  apparently 
bored,  could  not  even  say  "  You  sing 
with  so  much  expression,"  when  the  lady 
at  the  piano-forte  had  finished. 

"  Shyness  I  could  pardon  ?  "  the  exas- 
perated Pym  would  roar,  "but  want  of  in- 
terest is  almost  immoral.  At  your  age  the 
blood  would  have  been  coursing  through 
my  veins.  Love!  You  are  incapable  of 
it.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  sentiment  in 
your  frozen  carcass." 

"Can  1  help  that?"  growled  Tommy. 
It  was  an  agony  to  him  even  to  speak 
about  women. 

"If  you  can't,"  said  Pym,  "all  is  over 
with  you.  An  artist  without  sentiment  is 
a  painter  without  colors.  Young  man,  I 
fear  you  are  doomed." 

And  Tommy  believed  him  and  quaked. 
He  had  the  most  gallant  struggles  with 
himself.  He  even  set  his  teeth  and  joined 
a  dancing  class,  though  neither  Pym  nor 
Klspeth  knew  of  it,  and  it  never  showed 
afterward  in  his  legs.  In  appearance  he 
was  now  beginning  to  be  the  Sandys  of  the 
photographs,  a  little  over  the  middle  height 
and  rather  heavily  built  ;  nothing  to  make 
you  uncomfortable  until  you  saw  his  face. 
That  solemn  countenance  never  responded 
when  he  laughed,  and  stood  coldly  by  when 
he  was  on  fire  ;  he  might  have  winked  for 
an  eternity  and  still  the  onlooker  must 
have  thought  himself  mistaken.  In  his 
boyhood  the  mask  had  descended  scarce 
below  his  mouth,  for  there  was  a  dimple 
in  the  chin  to  put  you  at  your  ease,  but 
now  the  short  brown  beard  had  come,  and 
he  was  forever  hidden  from  the  world. 

lie  had  the  dandy's  tastes  for  superb 
neckties,  velvet  jackets,  and  he  got  the  ties 
instead  of  dining;  he  panted  for  the  jacket, 
knew  all  the  shop-windows  it  was  in,  but 
for  years  denied  himself  with  a  moan  so 
that  he  might  buy  pretty  things  for  Klspeth. 
When  eventually  he  got  it,  Pym's  friends 
ridiculed  him.  When  he  saw  how  ill  his 
hue  matched  it  he  ridiculed  himself.  Often 
when  Tommy  was  feeling  that  now  at  last 
the  ladies  must   come  to  heel,  he  saw  his 
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face  suddenly  in  a  mirror  and  all  the  spirit 
went  out  of  him.  But  still  he  clung  to  his 
velvet  jacket. 

I  see  him  in  it  stalking  through  the  ter- 
rible dances,  a  heroic  figure  at  last.  He 
shuddered  every  time  he  found  himself  on 
one  leg,  he  got  sternly  into  everybody's 
way,  he  was  the  butt  of  the  little  noodle  of 
an  instructor  ;  all  the  social  tortures  he 
endured  grimly  in  the  hope  that  at  last  the 
cork  would  come  out.  Then  though  there 
were  all  kinds  of  girls  in  the  class,  merry, 
sentimental,  practical,  coquettish,  prudes, 
there  was  no  kind,  he  felt,  whose  heart  he 
could  not  touch  ;  in  love-making,  as  in  the 
favorite  Thrums  game  of  the  dambrod, 
there  are  sixty-one  openings  and  he  knew 
them  all.  Yet  at  the  last  dance  as  at  the 
first  the  universal  opinion  of  his  partners 
(shop-girls  mostly  from  the  large  millinery 
establishments,  who  had  to  fly  like  Cinder- 
ellas  when  the  clock  struck  a  certain  hour) 
was  that  he  kept  himself  to  himself,  and 
they  were  too  much  the  lady  to  make  up 
to  a  gentleman  who  so  obviously  did  not 
want  them. 

Pym  encouraged  his  friends  to  jeer  at 
Tommy'swant  of  interest  in  the  sex,  think- 
ing it  a  way  of  goading  him  to  action.  One 
evening,  the  bottles  circulating,  they  men- 
tioned one  Dolly,  goddess  at  some  bar,  as 
a  fit  instructress  for  him.  Coarse  pleasan- 
tries passed,  but  for  a  time  he  writhed  in 
silence,  then  burst  upon  them  indignantly 
for  their  unmanly  smirching  of  a  woman's 
character,  and  swept  out,  leaving  them  a 
little  ashamed.  That  was  very  like  Tommy. 

But  presently  a  desire  came  over  him 
to  see  this  girl,  and  it  came  because  they 
had  hinted  such  dark  things  about  her. 
That  was  like  him  also. 

There  was  probably  no  harm  in  Dolly, 
though  it  is  man's  proud  right  to  question 
it  in  exchange  for  his  bitters.  She  was 
tall  and  willowy  and  stretched  her  neck 
like  a  swan  and  returned  you  your  change 
with  disdainful  languor;  to  call  such  a 
haughty  beaut}'  Dolly  was  one  of  the  minor 
triumphs  Inr  man,  and  Dolly  they  all  called 
her,  except  the  only  one  who  could  have 
given  an  artistic  justification  for  it. 

This  one  was  a  bearded  stranger  who. 
when  he  knew  that  Pym  and  Ins  friends 
were  elsewhere,  would  enter  the  bar  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  ask  for  a  whiskey 
and    water,  which  was  heroism  again,  for 


smoking  was  ever  detestable  to  him  and 
whiskey  more  offensive  than  quinine.  But 
these  things  are  expected  of  you,  and  by 
asking  for  the  whiskey  you  get  into  talk 
with  Dolly,  that  is  to  say,  you  tell  her 
several  times  what  you  want,  and  when 
she  has  served  every  other  body  you  get 
it.  The  commercial  must  be  served  first; 
in  the  bar-room  he  blocks  the  way  like 
royalty  in  the  street.  There  is  a  crown 
for  us  all  somewhere. 

Dolly  seldom  heard  the  bearded  one's 
"  Good-evening"  ;  she  could  not  possibly 
have  heard  the  "  Dear,"  for  though  it  was 
there  it  remained  behind  his  teeth.  She 
knew  him  only  as  the  stiff  man  who  got 
separated  from  his  glass  without  com- 
plaining, and  at  first  she  put  this  down  to 
forgetfulness  and  did  nothing,  so  that  he 
could  go  away  without  drinking,  but  by 
and  by,  whenever  he  left  his  tumbler,  cun- 
ningly concealed  behind  a  water-bottle  or 
temptingly  in  front  of  a  commercial,  she 
restored  it  to  him,  and  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

"  You  little  rogue,  so  you  see  through 
me  !  "  Surely  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
say,  but  what  he  did  say  was  "Thank 
you."  Then  to  himself  he  said,  "  Ass,  ass, 
ass  !  " 

Sitting  on  the  padded  seat  that  ran  the 
length  of  the  room,  and  surreptitiously 
breaking  his  cigar  against  the  cushions  to 
help  it  on  its  way  to  an  end,  he  brought 
his  intellect  to  bear  on  Dolly  at  a  distance 
and  soon  had  a  better  knowledge  of  her 
than  could  be  claimed  by  those  who  had 
Dollied  her  for  years.  He  also  wove  ro- 
mances about  her,  some  of  them  of  too 
lively  a  character,  and  others  so  noble 
and  sad  and  beautiful  that  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  and  Dolly  thought  he  had 
been  drinking.  He  could  not  have  said 
whether  he  would  prefer  her  to  be  good 
or  bad. 

These  were  but  his  leisure  moments,  for 
during  the  long  working  hours  he  was  still 
at  the  exercises,  toiling  fondly  and  right 
willing  to  tear  himself  asunder  to  get  at 
the  trick  of  writing.  So  he  passed  from 
exercises  to  the  grand  experiment. 

It  was  to  be  a  tale,  for  there,  they  had 
taken  for  granted,  lav  the  treasure.  Pym 
was    most    considerate    at    this    time,  and 

mentioned  woman  with  an  apoloj 

••  l   have  kept  away  from  them  in  the 
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exercises,"  he  said  in  effect,  "  because  it 
would  have  been  useless  (as  well  as  cruel) 
to  force  you  to  labor  on  a  subject  so  un- 
congenial to  you,  and  for  the  same  reason 
1   have  decided  that  it  is  to  be  a  tale  of 
adventure,  in  which  the  heroine  need  be 
little  more  than   a   beautiful  sack  of  coals 
which    your   cavalier  carries   about    with 
him  on  his  left  shoulder.     1  am  afraid  we 
•  have  her  to  that  extent,  Thomas,  but 
1  am  not  asking  much  of  you  ;   dump  her 
you  liki 
And  Thomas  did  his  dogged   best,  the 
red   Light  in  his  rye  :   though   he  had   not 
and  never   could   have   had   the   smallest 
ct  for  writing  stories,  he  knew  to  the 
-tips  how  it  is  done,  but   forever  he 
1  have  gone  on  breaking  all  the  rules 
of  the  game.     How  he  wrestled  with  him- 
Sublime    thoughts    came    to    him 
rly  all  about  that  girl)  and  he   drove 
them   away,  for  he   knew   they  beat   only 
the  march  of  his  story,  and,  what- 
ever befall,  the  story  must  march.      Re- 
lentlessly he  followed  in  the  track  of  his 
men,  pushing  the  dreary  dogs  on  to  deeds 
of  valor.      He  tried  making  the  lady  hu- 
man, and  then  she  would  not  march  ;  she 
sat  still  and  he  talked  about  her,  he  dumped 
her  down  and  soon  he  was  yawning.    This 
.hat  alarmed  him  most,  for 
well  he  understood  that  there  could  be  no 
sure  where  the  work  was  not  engross- 
d  he  doubted  no  more  than 
Pym   th.  '  im  the  treasure  was  in  the 

tale  or  nowhere.    Had  he  not  been  sharp- 
ening   his   tools   in   this  belief  for  years? 
i  now,  that  all  the  time  he 
rid   sweating  at  that   story 
t  tempted)  it  was  only 
e-paper  basket. 
He   had  a  fine   capacity,  as  has  been 
self-deception,  and  in  time,  of 
found   a    way  of   dodging  the 
disquieting  truth.    This,  equally,  of  course, 
by  yiel<  his  impulses.      1  te  al- 

I  day,  when  Pym 

.  he  wrote  the  store  ;is 
t  to  write  itself,  and  then 
t,  whifh  (  ould  be  done 
quite  ted  only  of  moraliz- 

!  IS  day  brightened,  and 

with  this  relaxation  to  look  forward  to  he 

plod  |  iroper  work,  delvinj 

i  ould   avoid   asking  himself 

still  delving.      What   shall  we 


say  ?  he  was  digging  for  the  treasure  in 
an  orchard,  and  every  now  and  again  he 
came  out  of  his  hole  to  pluck  an  apple, 
but  though  the  apple  was  so  sweet  to  the 
mouth,  it  never  struck  him  that  the  treas- 
ure might  be  growing  overhead.  At  first 
he  destroyed  the  fruit  of  his  stolen  hour, 
and  even  after  he  took  to  carrying  it  about 
fondly  in  his  pocket  and  to  re-writing  it  in 
a  splendid  new  form  that  had  come  to 
him  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  bed,  he 
continued  to  conceal  it  from  his  overseer's 
eyes.  And  still  he  thought  all  was  over 
with  him  when  Pym  said  the  story  did  not 
march. 

"It  is  a  dead  thing,"  Pym  would  roar, 
flinging  down  the  manuscript,  "a  dead 
thing  because  the  stakes  your  man  is 
]  (laying  for.  a  woman's  love,  is  less  than  a 
wooden  counter  to  you.  You  are  a  fine 
piece  of  mechanism,  my  solemn-faced  don, 
but  you  are  a  watch  that  won't  go  because 
you  are  not  wound  up.  Nobody  can 
wind  the  artist  up  except  a  chit  of  a  girl, 
and  how  you  are  ever  to  get  one  to  take 
pity  on  you,  only  the  Gods  who  look 
after  men  with  a  want  can  tell." 

"It  beconies  more  impenetrable  every 
day,"  he  said.  "  No  use  your  sitting  there 
tearing  yourself  to  bits.  Out  into  the 
street  with  you.  I  suspend  these  sittings 
until  you  can  tell  me  you  have  kissed  a 
girl."' 

He  was  still  saying  this  sort  of  thing 
when  the  famous  "Letters"  were  pub- 
lished, T.  Sandys  author.  "  Letters  to  a 
Young  Man  about  to  be  Married  "  was  the 
full  title,  and  another  almost  as  applica- 
ble would  have  been  "  Bits  Cut  out  of 
a  Story  because  they  Prevented  its  March- 
ing." If  you  have  any  memory  you  do 
not  need  to  be  told  how  that  splendid 
study, 'so  ennobling,  so  penetrating,  of 
woman  at  her  best,  took  the  town.  Tom- 
my woke  a  famous  man,  and  except  El- 
spelh  no  one  was  more  pleased  than  big- 
hearted,  hopeless  Pym. 

"  but    how   the  has   it    all    come 

about  !  "   he  kept  roaring. 

"A  woman  can  be  anything  that  the 
man  who  loves  her  would  have  her  be," 
says  the  "  Letters,"  and  "Oh,"  said  wom- 
an everywhere,  "if  all  men  had  the  same 
ideal  of  us  as  Mr.  Sandys  !  " 

"To  meet  Mr.  T.  Sandys."  Leaders 
of   society    wrote    it    on    their    invitation 
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May  I  have  it, 


cards.  Their  daughters  a-thirst  for  a  new 
sensation  thrilled  at  the  thought,  "Will 
he  talk  to  us  as  nobly  as  he  writes  !  "  and 
oh,  how  willing  he  was  to  do  it,  especially 
if  their  noses  were  slightly  turned  up. 


CHAPTER    III 

SANDYS    ON    WOMEN 

AN  you  kindly  tell  the 
name  of  the  book  I  want  ?" 
It  is  the  commonest 
question  asked  at  the  cir- 
culating library  by  dainty 
ladies  just  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  librarian  after  looking  them 
over  can  usually  tell.  In  the  days  we 
have  now  to  speak  of,  however,  he  an- 
swered, without  looking  them  over  : 

"  Sandy s's  Letters." 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course, 
please  ?  " 

"  I  regret  to  find  that  it  is  out." 

Then  the  lady  looked  naughty.  "  Why 
don't  you  have  two  copies  ?  "  she  pouted. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  librarian,  "  we  have 
a  thousand." 

A  small  and  very  timid  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  a  neat  figure  that  shrank  from  ob- 
servation, although  already  aware  that  it 
looked  best  in  gray,  was  there  to  drink  in 
this  music  and  carried  it  home  in  her  heart. 
She  was  Elspeth,  and  that  dear  heart  was 
almost  too  full  at  this  time  ;  I  hesitate 
whether  to  tell  or  to  conceal  how  it  even 
created  a  disturbance  in  no  less  a  place 
than  the  House  of  Commons.  She  was 
there  with  Mrs.  Jerry,  and  the  thing  was 
recorded  in  the  papers  of  the  period  in 
these  blasting  words  :  "  The  Home  Sec- 
retary was  understood  to  be  quoting  a 
passage  from  '  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,' 
but  we  failed  to  catch  its  drift  owing  to  an 
unseemly  interruption  from  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery." 

"  But  what  was  it  you  cried  out  ?  " 
Tommy  asked  Elspeth  when  she  thought 
she  had  told  him  everything.  (Like  all 
true  women,  she  always  began  in  the  mid- 
dle.) 

"  Oh,  Tommy,  have  I  not  told  you  ? 
I  cried  out,  '  I'm  his  sister.'  " 

Thus,  owing  to  Klspeth's  behavior,  it 
can  never  be  known  which  was  the   pas- 


sage quoted  in  the  House,  but  we  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  that  it  did  the  House 
good.  That  book  did  everybody  good, 
even  Pym  could  only  throw  off  its  benefi- 
cent effects  by  a  tremendous  effort,  and 
young  men  about  to  be  married  used 
to  ask  at  the  bookshops,  not  for  the 
"Letters,"  but  simply  for  "Sandys  on 
Woman,"  acknowledging  Tommy  as  the 
authority  on  the  subject,  like  Mill  on 
Jurisprudence,  or  Thomson  and  Tait  on 
the  Differential  Calculus.  Controversies 
raged  about  it.  Some  thought  he  asked 
too  much  of  man,  some  thought  he  saw 
too  much  in  women  ;  there  was  a  fear 
that  young  people,  knowing  at  last  how 
far  short  they  fell  of  what  they  ought  to 
be,  might  shrink  from  the  matrimony  that 
must  expose  them  to  each  other,  now 
that  they  had  Sandys  to  guide  them,  and 
the  persons  who  had  simply  married  and 
risked  it  (and  it  was  astounding  what  a 
number  of  them  there  proved  to  be)  wrote 
to  the  papers  suggesting  that  he  might 
yield  a  little  in  the  next  edition.  But 
Sandys  remained  firm. 

At  first  they  took  for  granted  that  he 
was  a  very  aged  gentleman ;  he  had  indeed 
hinted  at  this  in  the  text,  and  when  the 
truth  came  out  ("And  just  fancy,  he  is 
not  even  married  !  ")  the  enthusiasm  was 
doubled.  "Not  engaged!"  they  cried, 
"don't  tell  that  to  me.  No  unmarried 
man  could  have  written  such  a  eulogy  of 
marriage  without  being  on  the  brink  of  it." 
Perhaps  she  was  dead?  It  ran  through 
the  town  that  she  was  dead.  Some  knew 
which  cemetery. 

The  very  first  lady  Mr.  Sandys  ever  took 
in  to  dinner  mentioned  this  rumor  to  him, 
not  with  vulgar  curiosity;  but  delicately, 
with  a  hint  of  sympathy  in  waiting,  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  fairness  to  Tom- 
my, that  all  artists  love  sympathy.  This 
sympathy  uncorked  him,  and  our  Tommy 
could  flow  comparatively  freely  at  last. 
Observe  the  delicious  change. 

"  Has  that  story  got  abroad,"  he  said, 
simply.  "  The  matter  is  one  which,  I  need 
not  say,  I  have  never  mentioned  to  a  soul." 

"Of  course  not,"  the  lady  said,  and 
waited  eagerly. 

If  Tommy  had  been  an  expert  he  might 
have  turned  the  conversation  t<>  brighter 
topics,  but  he  was  n(»t;  there  had  already 
been  long   pauses,  and  in  dinner  talk  it  i-> 
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perhaps  allowable  to  fling  on  any  faggot 
rather  than   let  the  fire  go  out.      "It  is 

odd  that  I  should  be  talking  of  it  now," 
he  said,  musingly. 

"1  suppose,"  she  said,  gently,  to  bring 
him  out  of  the  reverie  into  which  he  had 
sunk.  ••  1  suppose  it  happened  some  time 
ago?*" 

"  Long,  long  ago,"  he  answered.  Hav- 
ing written  as  an  aged  person  he  often 
found  difficulty  in  remembering  suddenly 
that  he  was  two-and-twenty. 

"  Hut  you  are  still  a  very  young  man." 

"  It  seems  long  ago  to  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Was  she  beautiful?" 

"  She  was  beautiful  to  my  eyes." 

"And  as  good  I  am  sure  as  she  was 
beautiful." 

"Ah  me!"  said  Tommy. 

His  confidante  was  burning  to  know 
more  and  hoping  they  were  being  observed 
across  the  table,  but  she  was  a  kind,  senti- 
mental creature,  though  stout,  or  because 
of  it,  and  she  said,  "  I  am  so  afraid  that 
my  questions  pain  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Tommy,  who  was  very, 
very  happy. 

•'  Was  it  very  sudden  ?  " 

'•Fever." 

"Ah  !    But  I  meant  your  attachment." 

"  We  met  and  we  loved,"  he  said,  with 
gentle  dignity. 

"  That  is  the  true  way,"  said  the  lady. 

"  It  is  the  only  way,"  he  said,  decisive- 

"  Mr.  Sandys,  you  have  been  so  good, 
I  wonder  if  you  would  tell  me  her  name?" 

"  Mildred,"  he  said  with  emotion.  Pres- 
ently he  looked  up.  "  It  is  very  strange 
to  me."  he  said,  wonderingly,  "  to  find  my- 
self saying  these  things  to  you  who  an  hour 
ago  were  a  complete  stranger  to  me.  But 
you  are  not  like  the  other  women." 

"  Xo,  indeed!  "  said  the  lady,  warmly. 

"That,"  he  said,  "must  be  why  I  tell 
you  what  I  have  never  told  to  another 
human  being.  How  mysterious  are  the 
workings  of  the  heart." 

"  Mr.  Sandys,"  said  the  lady,  quite  car- 
ried away,  "no  words  of  mine  can  convey 
to  you  the  pride  with  which  I  hear  you 
say  that.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  respect 
your  confidences."  She  missed  his  next 
remark  because  she  was  wondering  whether 
she  dare  ask  him  to  come  to  dinner  on  the 


twenty-fifth,  and  then  the  ladies  had  to 
retire,  and  by  the  time  he  rejoined  her  he 
was  as  tongue-tied  as  at  the  beginning. 
The  cork  had  not  been  extracted;  it  had 
been  knocked  into  the  bottle  where  it  still 
often  barred  the  way,  and  there  was  al- 
ways, as  we  shall  see,  a  flavor  of  it  in  the 
wine. 

"  You  will  get  over  it  yet,  the  summer 
and  the  flowers  will  come  to  you  again," 
she  managed  to  whisper  to  him  kind- 
heartedly  as  she  was  going. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  with  that  inscru- 
table face.  It  was  far  from  his  design  to 
play  a  part,  he  had  indeed  had  no  design 
at  all,  but  an  opportunity  for  sentiment 
having  presented  itself,  his  mouth  had 
opened  as  at  a  cherry.  He  did  not  laugh 
afterward  even  when  he  reflected  how 
unexpectedly  Mildred  had  come  into  his 
life,  he  thought  of  her  rather  with  affec- 
tionate, regard,  and  pictured  her  as  a  tall 
slim  girl  in  white.  When  he  took  a  tall  slim 
girl  in  white  in  to  dinner  he  could  not  help 
saying,  huskily  : 

"  You  remind  me  of  one  who  wTas  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  was  much 
startled  when  you  came  into  the  room." 

"You  mean  someone  who  is  dead?" 
she  asked,  in  awe-struck  tones. 

•  Fever,"  he  said. 

lk  You  think  I  am  like  her  in  appear- 
a  nee? 

"In  every  way,"  he  said,  dreamily,  "  the 
same  sweet — pardon  me,  but  it  is  very  re- 
markable. Even  the  tones  of  the  voice 
are  the  same.  1  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
ask  your  age?" 

"  I  shall  be  twenty-one  in  August." 

"  She  would  have  been  twenty-one  in 
August  had  she  lived,"  Tommy  said,  with 
fervor.      "  My  dear  young  lady " 

This  was  the  aged  gentleman  again,  but 
she  did  not  wince ;  he  soon  found  out 
that  they  expect  authors  to  say  the  oddest 
things,  and  this  proved  to  be  a  great  help 
to  him. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  feel  that  I 
know  you  very  well." 

"That,"  she  said,  "  is  only  because  1  re- 
semble your  friend  outwardly.  The  real 
me  (she  was  a  bit  of  philosopher  also)  you 
cannot  know  at  all." 

He  smiled  sadly.  "  Has  it  ever  struck 
you,"  he  asked,  "that  you  are  very  unlike 
other  women?  " 
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"  Oh,  how  ever  could  you  have  found 
that  out?"  she  exclaimed,  amazed. 

Almost  before  he  knew  how  it  came 
about  he  was  on  terms  of  very  pleasant 
sentiment  with  this  girl,  for  they  now 
shared  between  them  a  secret  that  lie  had 
confided  to  no  other.  His  face,  which 
had  been  so  much  against  him  hitherto, 
was  at  last  in  his  favor;  -it  showed  so 
plainly  that  when  he  looked  at  her  more 
softly  or  held  her  hand  longer  than  is  cus- 
tomary, he  was  really  thinking  of  that 
other  of  whom  she  was  the  image.  Or  if 
it  did  not  precisely  show  that,  it  suggested 
something  or  other  of  that  nature  which 
did  just  as  well?  There  was  a  sweet  some- 
thing between  them  which  brought  them 
together,  and  also  kept  them  apart ;  it  al- 
lowed them  to  go  a  certain  length,  while 
it  was  also  a  reason  why  they  could  never, 
never  exceed  that  distance ;  and  this  was 
an  ideal  state  for  Tommy,  who  could  be 
most  loyal  and  tender  so  long  as  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  meant  nothing  in  partic- 
ular. She  was  the  right  kind  of  girl,  too, 
and  admired  him  the  more  (and  perhaps 
went  a  step  farther)  because  he  remained 
so  true  to  Mildred's  memory. 

You  must  not  think  him  calculating 
and  cold-blooded,  for  nothing  could  be 
less  true  to  the  fact.  When  not  engaged, 
indeed,  on  his  new  work,  he  might  waste 
some  time  planning  scenes  with  exquisite 
ladies,  in  which  he  sparkled  or  had  a  hid- 
den sorrow  (he  cared  not  which) ;  but 
these  scenes  seldom  came  to  life.  He 
preferred  very  pretty  girls  to  be  rather  stu- 
pid (oh,  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  man  !), 
but  instead  of  keeping  them  stupid,  as  he 
wanted  to  do,  he  found  himself  trying  to 
improve  their  minds.  They  screwed  up 
their  noses  in  the  effort.  Meaning  to 
thrill  the  celebrated  beauty,  who  had  been 
specially  invited  to  meet  him,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  plain  woman,  for  whose  plain- 
ness a  sudden  pity  had  mastered  him  (for 
like  all  true  worshippers  of  beauty  in  wom- 
en, he  always  showed  best  in  the  presence 
of  plain  ones).  With  the  intention  of  be- 
ing a  gallant  knight  to  Lady  I-Won't-Tell- 
The-Name,  a  whim  of  the  moment  made 
him  so  stiff  to  her  that  she  ultimately  asked 
the  reason;  and  such  a  charmingly  sad 
reason  presented  itself  to  him  that  she  im- 
mediately invited  him  to  her  riverside  party 
on  Thursday  week.      He  had  the  conver- 


sations and  incidents  of  that  party  ready 
long  before  the  day  arrived;  he  altered 
them  and  polished  them  as  other  young 
gentlemen  in  the  same  circumstances  over- 
haul their  boating  costumes;  but  when  he 
joined  the  party  there  was  among  them 
the  children's  governess,  and,  seeing  her 
slighted,  his  blood  boiled,  and  he  was  her 
attendant  for  the  afternoon. 

Elspeth  was  not  at  this  pleasant  jink  in 
high  life.  She  had  been  invited,  but  her 
ladyship  had  once  let  Tommy  kiss  her 
hand  for  the  first  and  last  time  ;  so  he  de- 
cided sternly  that  this  was  no  place  for 
Elspeth.  When  temptation  was  high  he 
first  locked  Elspeth  up,  and  then  walked 
into  it. 

With  two  in  every  three  women  he  was 
still  as  shy  as  ever,  but  the  third  he  walked 
triumphantly  to  the  conservatory.  She 
did  no  harm  to  his  work,  rather  sent  him 
back  to  it  refreshed ;  it  was  as  if  he  were 
shooting  the  sentiment  which  other  young 
men  get  rid  of  more  gradually  by  begin- 
ning earlier,  and  there  were  such  accumu- 
lations of  it  that  I  don't  know  whether 
he  ever  made  up  on  them.  Punishment 
sought  him  in  the  night,  when  he  dreamt 
constantly  that  he  was  married,  to  whom 
scarcely  mattered  ;  he  saw  himself  coming 
out  of  a  church  a  married  man,  and  the 
fright  woke  him  up.  But  with  the  day- 
light came  again  his  talent  for  dodging 
thoughts  that  were  lying  in  wait,  and  he 
yielded  as  recklessly  as  before  to  every 
sentimental  impulse.  As  illustration,  take 
his  humorous  passage  with  Mrs.  Jerry. 
Geraldine  something  was  her  name,  but 
friends  called  her  Mrs.  Jerry. 

She  was  a  wealthy  widow,  buxom,  not 
a  day  over  thirty  when  she  was  merry, 
which  might  be  at  inappropriate  moments, 
as  immediately  after  she  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  lead  the  higher  life.  "  But  I 
have  a  theory,  my  dear,"  she  said  solemn- 
ly to  Elspeth,  "that  no  woman  is  able  to 
do  it  who  cannot  see  her  own  nose  with- 
out the  help  of  a  mirror."  She  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  Elspeth.  and  made  many 
engagements  with  her  and  kept  some  of 
them,  and  the  understanding  was  that  she 
apprenticed  herself  to  Tommy  through 
Elspeth,  he  being  too  terrible  to  face  by 
himself,  or  as  Mrs.  Jerry  expressed  it,  ••all 
nose."  So  Tommy  had  seen  very  little 
of  her  and  thought    less  until  one  day   lie 
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called  by  passionate  requesl  to  sign  her 
birthday-book,  and  heard  himself  propos- 
ing- to  her  instead. 

For  one  thing  it  was  twilight,  and  she 

had  forgotten  to  ring  for  the  lamps.  That 
might  have  been  enough,  but  there  was 
more:  she  read  to  him  part  of  a  letter  in 
which  her  hand  was  solicited  in  marriage, 
"  and  for  the  life  of  me,"  said  Mrs.  Jerry, 
almost  in  tears,  "  I  cannot  decide  whether 
to  say  yes  or  no." 

This  put  Tommy  in  a  most  awkward 
position.  There  are  probably  men  who 
could  have  got  out  of  it  without  proposing, 
but  to  him  there  seemed  at  the  moment  no 
other  way  open.  The  letter  complicated 
matters  also  by  beginning  "  Dear  Jerry" 
and  saying  "little  Jerry"  farther  on.  ex- 
pressions which  stirred  him  strangely. 

"Why  do  you  read  this  to  me?"  he 
asked  in  a  voice  that  broke  a  little. 

"Because  you  are  so  wise,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  mind?  " 

"Do  I  mind  !  "  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 
("Take  care,  vou  idiot  !"  he  said  to  him- 
self.) 

"  1  was  only  asking  your  advice.  Is  it 
too  much  ?  " 

••  Not  at  all.  I  am  quite  the  right  man 
to  consult  at  such  a  moment,  am  I  not  !" 

It  was  said  with  profound  meaning,  but 
his  face  was  as  usual. 

"That  is  what  I  thought,"  she  said,  in 
all  good  faith. 

"You  do  not  even  understand  !"  he 
cried,  and  he  wras  also  looking  longingly 
at  his  hat. 

"Understand  what  ?" 

"  Jerry,"  he  said,  and  tried  to  stop  him- 
self, with  the  result  that  he  added  "  dear 
little  Jerry."  ("What  am  I  doing  !  "  he 
groaned.) 

She  understood  now.  "  You  don't 
mean  — "  she  began  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  he  cried,  passionately.  "  I  love 
vou.  Will  vou  be  my  wife?  ("I  am 
lost  !  ") 

•'  ( Jracious  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jerry,  and 
then  on  reflection  she  became  indignant. 
••  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you,"  she 
said,  scornfully.  "  Js  it  my  money  or 
what  ?  I  am  not  at  all  clever,  so  you  must 
tell  me." 

With  Tommy  of  course  it  was  not  her 
money.  Except  when  he  had  Elspeth  to 
consider  he  was  as  much  a  Quixote  about 


money  as  Pym  himself,  and  at  no  moment 
of  his  life  was  he  a  snob. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so  meanly 
of  me,"  he  said,  with  dignity,  lifting  his 
hat,  and  he  would  have  got  away  then 
(which  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  was 
what  he  wanted)  had  he  been  able  to  re- 
sist an  impulse  to  heave  a  broken-hearted 
sigh  at  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Sandys,"  she 
begged,  "  I  may  have  been  hasty.  And 
yet  —  why,  we  are  merely  acquaint- 
ances." 

He  had  meant  to  be  very  careful  now, 
but  that  word  sent  him  off  again.  "  Ac- 
quaintances !  "  he  cried,  "no,  we  were 
never  that." 

"It  almost  seemed  to  me  that  you 
avoided  me." 

"You  noticed  it!"  he  said,  eagerly. 
"  At  least  you  do  me  that  justice.  Oh, 
how  I  tried  to  avoid  you  !  " 

"  It  was  because " 

"Alas!  " 

She  was  touched  of  course,  but  still 
puzzled.  "  WTe  know  so  little  of  each 
other,"  she  said. 

"  I  see,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  know 
me  very  little,  Mrs.  Jerry,  but  you — oh, 
Jerry,  Jerry,  I  know  you  as  no  other  man 
has  ever  known  you  !  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  proof  of  it,"  she  said, 
helplessly. 

Proof  !  She  should  not  have  asked 
Tommy  for  proof.  "  I  know,"  he  cried, 
"  how  unlike  all  other  women  you  are.  To 
the  world  you  are  like  the  rest,  but  in  your 
heart  you  know  that  you  are  different,  you 
know  it  and  I  know  it,  and  no  other  per- 
son knows  it." 

Yes,  Mrs.  Jerry  knew  it,  and  had  often 
marvelled  over  it  in  the  seclusion  of  her 
boudoir,  but  that  another  should  have 
found  it  out  was  strange  and  almost  ter- 
rifying. 

"  I  know  you  love  me  now,"  she  said, 
softly,  "  only  love  could  have  shown  you 
that,  but — oh,  let  me  go  away  for  a  minute 
to  think,"  and  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Other  suitors  have  been  left  for  a  space 
in  Tommy's  state  of  doubt,  but  never,  it 
may  be  hoped,  with  the  same  emotions. 
Oh,  Heavens,  if  she  should  accept  him  ! 
He  saw  Elspeth  sickening  and  dying  of 
the  news. 

His  guardian  angel,  however,  was  very 
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good  to  Tommy  at  this  time,  or,  perhaps, 
like  cannibals  with  their  prisoner,  the  God 
of  sentiment  (who  has  a  tail)  was  fatten- 
ing him  for  a  future  feast,  and  Mrs.  Jerry's 
answer  was  that  it  could  never  be. 

Tommy  bowed  his  head. 

But  she  hoped  he  would  let  her  be  his 
very  dear  friend.  It  would  be  the  proud- 
est recollection  of  her  life  that  Mr.  Sandys 
had  entertained  such  feelings  for  her. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better,  and  he 
should  have  been  finding  difficulty  in  con- 
cealing his  delight,  but  this  strange  Tommy 
was  really  feeling  his  part  again.  It  was 
an  unforced  tear  that  came  to  his  eye. 
Quite  naturally  he  looked  long  and  wist- 
fully at  her. 

"  Jerry,  Jerry,"  he  articulated,  huskily, 
and  whatever  the  words  mean  in  these 
circumstances  he  really  meant,  then  he  put 
his  lips  to  her  hand  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  and  so  was  gone,  broken  but  brave. 
He  was  in  splendid  fettle  for  writing  that 
evening.  Wild  animals  sleep  after  gorg- 
ing, but  it  sent  this  monster,  refreshed,  to 
his  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  incident  gave  him 
some  uneasy  reflections.  Was  he  indeed 
a  monster,  was  one  that  he  could  dodge 
as  yet,  but  suppose  Mrs.  Jerry  told  his 
dear  Elspeth  of  what  had  happened  ? 
She  had  said  that  she  would  not,  but  a 
secret  in  Mrs.  Jerry's  breast  was  like  her 
pug  in  her  arms,  always  kicking  to  get 
free. 

"  Elspeth,"  said  Tommy,  "  what  do  you 
say  to  going  north  and  having  a  sight  of 
Thrums  again  ?  " 

He  knew  what  she  would  say.  They 
had  been  talking  for  years  of  going  back  ; 
it  was  the  great  day  that  all  her  corre- 
spondence with  old  friends  in  Thrums 
looked  forward  to. 

"They  made  little  of  you,  Tommy," 
she  said,  "  when  we  left,  but  I'm  thinking 
they  will  all  be  at  their  windows  when  you 
go  back." 

"Oh," replied  Thomas,  "that's  nothing. 
But  I  should  like  to  shake  Corp  by  the 
hand  again." 

•'  And  Aaron,"  said  Elspeth.  She  was 
knitting  stockings  for  Aaron  at  that  mo- 
ment. 


••  And  Gavinia,"  Tommy  said,  "and  the 
dominie." 

••  And  Ailie." 

And  then  came  an  awkward  pause,  for 
they  were  both  thinking  of  that  indepen- 
dent girl  called  Grizel.  She  was  seldom 
discussed.  Tommy  had  a  queer  shyness 
about  mentioning  her  name  ;  he  would 
have  preferred  Elspeth  to  mention  it,  and 
Elspeth  had  misgivings  that  this  was  so, 
with  the  result  that  neither  could  say 
Grizel  without  wondering  what  was  in  the 
other's  mind.  Tommy  had  written  twice 
to  Grizel,  the  first  time  unknown  to  El- 
speth, but  that  was  in  the  days  when  the 
ladies  of  the  penny  numbers  were  disturb- 
ing him,  and  against  his  better  judgment 
(for  well  he  knew  she  would  never  stand 
it)  he  had  begun  his  letter  with  these  mad 
words,  "  Dear  little  woman."  She  did 
not  answer  this,  but  soon  afterward  she 
wrote  to  Elspeth,  and  he  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  proper,  but  it  carried  a 
sting  in  its  tail :  "  P.  S.,"  it  said,  "  How  is 
Sentimental  Tommy  ?  " 

None  but  a  fiend  in  human  shape  could 
have  written  that,  and  Elspeth  put  her 
protecting  arms  round  her  brother.  "  Now 
we  know  what  Grizel  is,"  she  said.  "I  am 
done  with  her  now." 

But  when  Tommy  had  got  back  his 
wind  he  said,  nobly  :  "I'll  call  her  no 
names.  If  this  is  how  she  likes  to  repay 
me  for — for  all  my  kindnesses,  let  her. 
But,  Elspeth,  if  I  have  the  chance,  I  shall 
go  on  being  good  to  her  just  the  same." 

Elspeth  adored  him  for  it,  but  Grizel 
would  have  stamped  had  she  known.  He 
had  that  comfort. 

The  second  letter  he  never  posted.  It 
was  written  a  few  months  before  he  be- 
came a  celebrity,  and  had  very  fine  things 
indeed  in  it,  for  old  Dr.  McQueen,  Griz- 
el's  dear  friend,  had  just  died  at  his  post, 
and  it  was  a  letter  of  condolence.  While 
Tommy  wrote  it  he  was  in  a  quiver  of 
genuine  emotion,  as  he  was  very  pleased 
to  feel,  and  it  had  a  specially  satisfying 
bit  about  death  and  the  world  never  being 
the  same  again.  He  knew  it  was  good, 
but  he  did  not  send  it  to  her,  for  no  rea- 
son I  can  discover  save  that  postscript 
jarred  on  him. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THK    WALK    UP-TOWN 


]\     NEW    YORK 


By    Jesse   Lynch   Williams 


H  E    walk   up-  town 
reaches   from   the 

bottom  of  the  buzz- 
ing region  where 
money  is  made  to 
the  bright  zone  where  it  is  spent 
and  displayed  :  and  the  walk  is 
a  delight  all  the  way.  It  is  full 
of  variety,  color,  charm,  exhilara- 
tion almost  intoxication,  on  its 
best  days. 

Indeed,  there  are  connoisseurs 
in  cities  who  say  that  of  all  walks 
of  this  sort  in  the  world  New 
York's  is  the  best.  The  walk  in 
London  from  the  city  to  the  West 
End  by  way  of  Fleet  Street,  the 
Strand  and  Piccadilly,  is  teeming 
with  interest  to  the  tourist — Tem- 
ple Bar,  St.  Clement's,  Trafalgar 
Square  and  all — but,  for  a  walk 
up-town,  a  walk  home  to  be  taken 
daily,  it  is  apt  to  be  oppressive 
and  saddening,  even  without  the 
fog  ;  so  say  many  of  those  who 
know  it  best.  Paris,  with  her 
boulevards,  undoubtedly  has  un- 
approachable opportunities  for 
the  ff'i  11  cur,  but,  like  Rome  and 
Vienna  and  most  of  the  other 
European  capitals,  she  has  no 
one  main  artery  for  a  homeward 
stream  of  working  humanity  at 
(lose  of  day;  and  that  is  what 
••  the  walk  up-town  "  means. 

And  yet  so  few, comparatively, 
of  those  whose  physique  and  of- 
fice hours  permit,  take  this  appe- 
tizing, worry-dispelling  walk  of 
ours  ;  this  is  made  obvious  every 
afternoon,  from  three  o'clock  on, 


by  the  surface  and  elevated  cars,  into  which 
the  bulk  of  scowling  New  York  seems  to 
prefer  to  push  itself  (after  a  day  spent  most- 
ly in-doors)  ;  here  to  get  bumped  and  ill- 
tempered,  snatching  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  afternoon  paper  held  in  the  hand 
which  does  not  clutch  the  strap  overhead. 
It  seems  a  great  pity.  The  walk  is  just 
the  right  length  to  take  before  dressing  for 
dinner.  A  line  drawn  eastward  from  the 
park  plaza  at  Fifty-eighth  Street  will  almost 
strike  an  old  mile-stone  still  standing  in 
Third  Avenue,  which  says,  "  4  miles  from 
City  Hall,  New  York."  The  City  Hall  was 
in  Wall  Street  when  those  old-fashioned 
letters  were  cut,  and  Third  Avenue  was 
the  Post  Road. 
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M  \ny  good  New  Yorkers  (chiefly, how- 
ever, of  that  small  per  cent,  born  in  New 
York,  who  generally  know  rather  little 
about  their  town  except  that  they  love  it) 
have  not  been  so  remotely  far  down  the 
island  as  Battery  Park  for  a  decade,  unless 
to  engage  passage  at  the  steamship  offices 
which  have  usurped  until  recently  all  of 
the  sturdy  houses  of  the  good  old  Row 
(though  once  called  "  Mushroom  Row  ") 
opposite  the  oval  of  the  ancient  Bowling 
Green,  where  now  the  oddly  placed  statue 
of  Abram  de  Peyster  sits  and  stares  all  day. 
(These  old  gable  windows  and  broad  chim- 
neys are  now  to  be  pulled  down,  and  1 
wonder  how  he  will  like  the  new  Custom- 
house. ) 

Now,  the  grandmothers  of  these  same 
New  Yorkers,  long  ago,  before  there  were 
any  steamships,  when  Castle  Garden  was 
a  separate  island  and  Battery  Park  was  a 


opposite  the  oval  of  the  ancient   Bowling  Green. 


fashionable  esplanade  from  which  to  watch 
the  shipping  in  the  bay  and  the  sunsets 
over  the  Jersey  hills — their  grandmothers, 
dressed  in  tight  pelisses  and  carrying  reti- 
cules, were  wont  to  take  a  brisk  walk,  in 
their  very  low-cut  shoes,  along  the  sea- 
wall before  breakfast  and  breathe  the  early 
morning  air.  They  did  not  have  so  far  to 
go  in  those  days,  and  it  was  a  fashionable 
thing  to  do.  To-day  you  can  see  almost 
every  variety  of  humanity  on  the  cement 
paths  from  Pier  A  to  Castle  Garden,  ex- 
cept that  known  as  fashionable.  But  the 
sunsets  are  just  as  good  and  the  lights  on 
the  gentle  hills  of  Staten  Island  (mite  as 
soft,  and  there  are  more  varieties  of  water- 
craft  to  gaze  at  in  the  bristling  bay.  I 
should  think  more  people  would  come  to 
look  at  it  all. 

I  mean  of  those  even  who  do  not  like 
to  mingle  with  other  species  than  their  own 
and  yet  want  fresh  air  and  exercise.  On 
a  Sunday  in  winter  if  they  were  to  come 
down  here  for  their  afternoon  stroll  they 
would  find  (after  a  pleasant  trip  on  nearly 
empty  elevated  cars)  less  "  objectionable  " 
people  and  fewer  of  them  than  on  the 
crowded  up-town  walks. 
Vol.  XXVII.— 5 


What  there  are  of  strollers  down  here — 
in  winter — are  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous sets  of  eminently  respectable  janitors' 
families  (of  which  there  are  almost  as  many 
grades  as  there  are  heights  of  the  roofs  from 
which  they  have  descended),  and  modest 
young  jackies,  with  flapping  trousers,  and 
open-mouthed  emigrants,  though  more  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  seen  on  those  flimsy. 
one-horsed  express  wagons  coming  from 
the  Barge  Office,  seated  on  piles  of  dirty 
baggage — with  steerage  tags  still  fresh — 
whole  families  of  them,  bright  -  colored 
head-gear  and  squalling  children,  bound 
for  the  foreign-named  immigrant  hotels 
and  homes  which  are  as  interesting  as  the 
immigrants.  Some  of  these  latter  are  right 
opposite  there  on  State  Street,  including 
one  with  "  pillared  balcony  rising  from 
the  second  floor  to  the  root."  which  is  said 
to  be  the  earlier  home  of  Jacob  Dolph  in 
Bunner's  novel  a  better  fate  surely  than 
that  of  the  other  \e\v  York  house  for 
which  the  book  was  named. 

Across  the  park  and  up  around  West 
Sn ret  are  more  of  these  immigran 

some  with  foreign  lettering  and  some  | 
Raines's   law    hotels    with    mi]  I 
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One  of  them,  perhaps  the  smallest  and  lowest- 
ceiled  of  all,  is  where  Stevenson  slept,  or  tried 
to,  in  his  amateur  emigranting. 

These  are  among  the  few  older  houses  in  New 
York  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  from  the 
beginning.  Theyseemto  have  been  left  strand- 
ed down  around  this  earliest  part  of  the  town  by 
an  eddy  in  the  commercial  current  which  sweeps 
nearly  everything  else  to  the  northward  from  its 
original  moorings.  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  "  down-town,"  though  it 
is  the  farthest  down  you  can  go,  nor  is  it  where 
the  walk  up-town  properly  begins. 

The  Walk  Up  -  town  begins  where  the  real 
Broadway  begins,  somewhat  above  the  bend, 
past  the  foreign  consulates,  away  from  the  old 
houses  and  the  early  century  atmosphere. 
Crowded  sidewalks,  a  continuous  roar,  intent 
passers-by,  jammed  streets,  clanging  cable-cars 
with  down-towners  dodging  them  automatically  ; 
the  region  of  the  modern  high  business  building. 

Above  are  stories  uncountable  (unless  you  are 
willing  to  be  bumped  into) ;  beside  you,  hurried- 
looking  people  gazing  straight  ahead  or  dashing 
in  and  out  of  these  large  doors  which  are  kept 
swinging  back  and  forth  all  day  ;  very  heavy 
doors  to  push,  especially  in  winter,  when  there 
are  sometimes  three  sets  of  them.  Within  is  the 
vestibule  bulletin-board  with  hundreds  of  men's 
names  and  office-numbers  on  it  ;  near  by  stands 
a  judicial-looking  person  in  uniform  who  knows 
them  all,  and  starts  the  various  elevators  by  ex- 
claiming kt  Up  !  "  in  a  resonant  voice.  ANTiile  out- 
side, the  crowd  still  hums  and  hurries  on  ;  it 
never  gets  tired  ;  it  seems  to  pay  no  attention  to 
anything.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  a  living 
is  made  by  all  the  newsstands  on  the  corners  ; 
all  the  dealers  in  pencils  and  pipe-cleaners  and 
shoe-strings  and  rubber  faces  who  are  thick  be- 
tween the  corners,  to  whom  as  little  heed  is 
given  as  to  the  clatter  of  trucks  or  the  wran- 
gling of  the  now-blocked  cable-cars,  or  the  curs- 
ing truck-drivers,  or  the  echoing  hammering  of 
the  iron-workers  on  the  huge  girders  of  that  new 
office  building  across  the  way. 

But  that  is  simply  because  the  crowd  is  ac- 
customed to  all  these  common  phenomena  of  the 
city  street.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  of  them  are 
not  so  terrifically  busy  and  important  as  they 
consider  themselves.  They  seem  to  be  in  a 
great  hurry,  but  they  do  not  move  very  fast,  as 
all  know  who  try  to  take  the  walk  up-town  at  a 
brisk  pace,  and  most  of  them  wear  that  intent, 
troubled  expression  of  countenance  simply  from 
imitation  or  a  habit  generated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
place.      But  it  gives  a  quaking  sensation  to  the 
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poor  young  man  from  the  country  who  has 
been  walking  the  streets  for  weeks  looking 
for  a  job  ;  and  it  makes  the  visiting  foreign- 
er take  out  his  note-book  and  write  a  stere- 
otyped phrase  or  two  about  Americans — 
next  to  his  note  about  our  "Quick  Lunch  " 
signs  which  never  fail  to  astonish  him,  and 
behind  which  may  be  seen  lunchers  linger- 
ing for  the  space  of  two  cigars. 

An  ambulance,  with  its  nervous,  arrogant 
bell,  comes  scudding  down  the  street.  A 
very  important  young  interne  is  on  the  rear 
keeping  his  balance  with  arrogant  ease. 
His  youthful,  spectacled  face  is  set  in  stony 
indifference  to  all  possible  human  suffering. 
The  police  clear  the  way  for  him.  And  now 
see  your  rushing  "busy  throng"  forget  it- 
self and  stop  rushing.  It  blocks  the  side- 
walk in  five  seconds,  and  still  stays  there, 
growing  larger,  after  those  walking  up-town 
have  passed  on. 

The  beautiful  spire  of  Trinity,  with  its 
soft,  brown  stone  and  the  green  trees  and 
quaintly  lettered  historic  tombs  beneath 
and  the  damp  monument  to  Revolutionary 
martyrs  over  in  one  corner — no  longer 
looks  down  benignly  on  all  about  it,  be- 
cause, for  the  most  part,  it  has  to  look  up. 
On  all  sides  men  have  reared  their  marts  of 
commerce  higher  than  the  house  of  God. 

It  seems  perfectly  proper  that  they 
should,  for  they  must  build  in  some  di- 
rection and  see  what  valuable  real  estate 
they  have  given  up  to  those  dead  people 
who  cannot  even  appreciate  it.  Here 
among  the  quiet  graves  the  thoughtful 
stranger  is  accustomed  to  moralize  tritely 
on  how  thoughtless  of  death  and  eternity  is 
"  the  hurrying  throng"  just  outside  the  iron 
fence,  who,  by  the  way,  have  to  pass  that 
church  every  day,  in  many  cases  three  or 
four  times,  and  so  can't  very  well  keep  on 
being  impressed  by  the  nearness  of  death, 
etc., about  which,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well 
not  to  worry  during  the  hours  God  meant 
for  work.  Even  though  one  cannot  get 
much  of  a  view  from  the  steeple,  except 
down  Wall  Street,  which  looks  harmless 
and  (Jisappointingly  narrow  and  quiet  at 
first  sight,  Trinity  is  still  one  of  the  show- 
places  of  New  York,  and  it  makes  a  pleas- 
ing and  restful  landmark  in  the  walk  up 
Broadway.  It  deserves  to  be  starred  in 
Baedeker. 

Now  comes  the  most  rushing  section  of 
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all  down-town  :  from  Trinity  to  St.  Paul's, 
clattering,  crowded,  typical  Down-Town. 
So  much  in  a  hurry  is  it  that  at  Cedar 
Street  it  skips  in  twenty  or  thirty  feet  a 
whole  section  of  numbers  from  119  to 
135.  The  cast  side  of  the  street  is  not  so 
capricious  ;  it  skips  merely  from  No.  120 
to  128. 

The  people  that  cover  the  sidewalks  up 
and  down  this  section,  occasionally  over- 
flowing into  the  streets,  would  probably  be 
pronounced  a  typical  New  York  crowd, 
although  half  of  them  never  spend  an  en- 
tire day  in  New  York  City  from  one  end  of 
the  month  to  the  other,  and  half  of  that 
half  sleep  and  eat  two  of  their  meals  in 
another  State  of  the  Union.  The  propor- 
tion might  seem  even  greater  than  that, 
perhaps  it  is,  if  at  the  usual  hour  the  up- 
town walker  should,  instead,  try  to  wade 
up  Cortlandt  Street  or  any  of  the  ferry 
streets  down  which  the  solid  streams  of 
commuters  pour. 

Up  near  St.  Paul's  the  sky-scrapers 
again  become  thick,  so  that  the  occasional 
old-fashioned  five  or  six  story  buildings  of 
solid  walls  with  steep  steps  leading  up  to 
the  door,  seem  like  playthings  beside 
which  the  modern  building  shoots  up — on 
up,  as  if  just  beginning  where  the  old  ones 
left  off.  More  like  towers  are  many  of 
these  new  edifices,  or  magnified  obelisks, 
as  seen  from  the  ferries,  the  windows  and 
lettering  for  hieroglyphics.  Others  are 
shaped  like  plain  goods-boxes  on  end,  or 
suggest,  the  ornate  ones,  pieces  of  care- 
fully cut  cake  standing  alone  and  ready 
to  fall  over  at  any  moment  and  damage 
the  icing. 

Good  old  St.  Paul's,  which  is  really  old 
and,  to  some  of  us,  more  lovable  than  or- 
nate, Anglican  Trinity,  has  also  been  made 
to  look  insignificant  in  size  by  its  over- 
powering commercial  neighbors,  especially 
as  seen  from  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated 
cars  against  the  new,  ridiculous,  high 
building  on  Park  Row.  But  St.  Paul's 
turns  its  plain,  broad,  Colonial  back  upon 
busy  Broadway  and  does  not  seem  to 
care  so  much  as  Trinity.  This  church- 
yard is  not  so  old  nor  so  large  as  Trinity's, 
but  somehow  it  always  seems  to  me  more 
rural  and  churchyardish  and  feels  as  sunny 
and  sequestered  as  though  miles  instead  of 
a  few  feet  from  Broadway  and  business. 
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Now,  off  to  the  right-oblique  from  St. 
Paul's,  marches  Park  Row  with  its  very 
mixed  crowd,  which  overflows  the  side- 
walks, not  only  now  at  going-home  time, 
but  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  most  of 
the  night  ;  and  on  up,  under  the  bridge 
conduit,  black  just  now  with  home-hurry- 
ing Brooklynites  and  Long  Islanders,  we 
know  we  could  soon  come  to  the  Bowery 
and  all  that  the  Bowery  means,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  a  walk  worth  taking.  But  The 
Walk  Up-town,  as  such,  lies  straight  up 
Broadway,  between  the  substantial  old 
Astor  House,  the  last  large  hotel  remain- 
ing down-town,  and  the  huge,  obtrusive 
post-office  building,  as  hideous  as  a  badly 
tied  bundle,  but  which  leads  us  on  because 
we  know — or,  if  strangers,  because  we  do 
not  know — that  when  once  we  get  beyond 
it  we  shall  see  the  calm,  unstrenuous  beau- 
ty of  the  City  Hall  with  its  grateful  lack 
of  height,  in  its  restful  bit  of  park.  Here, 
under  the  first  trees,  is  the  unconventional 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  and  there,  under 
those  other  trees — up  near  the  court-house, 
I  suppose — is  where  certain  memorable 
boy  stories  used  to  begin,  with  a  poor,  pa- 
thetic newsboy  who  did  noble  deeds  and 
in  the  last  chapter  always  married  the 
daughter  of  his  former  employer,  now  his 
partner. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  regular  walk- 
ers up-town  have  settled  down  to  a  steady 
pace  ;  others  are  just  falling  in  at  this  point 
— just  falling  in  here  where  once  (not  so 
very  many  years  ago)  the  city  fathers 
thought  that  few  would  pass  but  farmers 
on  the  way  to  market,  and  so  put  cheap  red 
sandstone  in  the  back  of  the  City  Hall. 

Over  there,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
still  stands  a  complete  row  of  early  build- 
ings— one  of  the  very  few  remaining  along 
Broadway — with  gable  windows  and  wide 
chimneys.  Lawyers'  offices  and  insurance 
signs  are  very  prominent  for  a  time.  Then 
comes  a  block  or  two  chiefly  of  sporting- 
goods  stores  with  windows  crowded  full 
of  hammerless  guns,  smokeless  cartridges, 
portable  canons  and  other  delights  which 
from  morning  to  night  draw  sighs  out  of 
little  boys  who  press  their  faces  against  the 
glass  awhile  and  then  run  on.  Next  is  a 
thin  stratum  composed  chiefly  of  ticket  - 
scalpers,  then  suddenly  you  find  yourself 
in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  district,  with 
millions  of  brazen  signs,  one  over  another, 
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with  names  "like  a  list  of  Rhine  wines  ;  " 
block  after  block  of  it,  a  long,  unbroken 
stretch. 


II 


This  comes  nearer  to  being  monoto- 
nous than  any  part  of  the  walk.  But  even 
here,  to  lure  the  walker  on,  far  ahead,  al- 
most exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  canon  of 
commercial  Broadway,  can  be  seen  the 
pure  white  spire  of  Grace  Church,  planted 
there  at  the  bend  of  the  thoroughfare,  as 
if  purposely  to  stand  out  like  a  beacon 
and  signal  to  those  below  that  Broadway 
changes  at  last  and  that  up  there  are 
some  Christians. 

But  there  are  always  plenty  of  people 
to  look  at,  nor  are  they  all  black-mus- 
tached,  black-cigared  merchants  talking 
dollars  ;  at  six  o'clock  women  and  girls 
pour  down  the  stairs  and  elevators,  and 
out  upon  the  street  with  a  look  of  relief  ; 
stenographers,  cloak  inspectors,  fore- 
women, and  little  girls  of  all  ages.  Then 
you  hear  "Good-night,  Mame."  "Good- 
night, Rachel."  "What's  your  hurry? 
Got  a  date  ?  "  And  off  they  go,  mostly 
to  the  eastward,  looking  exceedingly  hap- 
py and  not  invariably  overworked. 

Others  are  emissaries  from  the  sweat- 
shops, men  with  long  beards  and  large 
bundles  and  very  sober  eyes,  patriarchal- 
It  >oking  sometimes  when  the  beard  is  white, 
who  go  upstairs  with  their  loads  and  come 
down  again  and  trudge  off  down  the  side- 
streel  once  more  to  go  on  where  they  left 
off,  by  gaslight  now. 

And  all  this  was  once  the  great  Broad- 
way where  not  many  years  ago  the  prom- 


crossing  Fifth   Avenue  at  Twenty-third  Street. 


enaders  strutted  up  and  down  in  the  after- 
noon, women  in  low  neck  and  India 
shawls  ;  dandies,  as  they  were  then  called, 
in  tremendous  trousers  with  huge  checks. 
Occasionally  even  now  you  see  a  few 
strollers  here  by  mistake,  elderly  people 
trom  a  distance  revisiting  New  York  af- 
ter many  years  and  bringing  their  fami- 
lies with  them.  "  Now,  children,  you  are 
on  Broadway !  "  the  fatherly  smile  seems 
to  say.  "  Look  at  everything."  They 
probably  stop  at  the  Astor  House. 

As  the  wholesale  dry-goods  district  is 
left  behind  and  the  realm  of  the  jobbers 
in  "notions  "  is  reached,  and  the  handlers 
of  artificial  flowers  and  patent  buttons  and 
all  sorts  of  specialties,  Grace  Church  spire 
becomes  nearer  and  plainer,  so  that  the 
base  of  it  can  be  seen.  Here,  as  below, 
and  farther  below  and  above  and  every- 
where along  Broadway,  are  the  stoop  and 
sidewalk  sellers  of  candies,  dogs,  combs, 
chewing-gum,  pipes,  looking-glasses,  and 
horrible  burning  smells.  They  seem  es- 
pecially to  love  the  neighborhood  of  what 
all  walkers  up-town  detest,  a  new  building 
in  the  course  of  erection — with  sidewalks 
blocked,  and  a  set  of  steep  steps  to  mount 
— only,  your  true  walker  up-town  always 
prefers  to  go  around  by  way  of  the  street 
where  he  is  almost  run  down  by  a  cab, 
perhaps,  which  he  forgets  entirely  a  mo- 
ment later  when  he  suddenly  hears  a  stir- 
ring bell,  an  approaching  roar,  and  a  shriek- 
ing whistle  growing  louder. 

Across  Broadway  flashes  a  fire-engine, 
with  the  horses  at  a  gallop,  the  earth  trem- 
bling, the  hatless  driver  leaning  forward 
with  arms  out  straight,  and  a  trail  of  sparks 
and  smoke  behind.      Another   whizz,  and 


Madison  Square  with  the  sparkle  of  a  clear 
October  morning. 


front  uf  the  Fifth  Aven  te 


Diana  on  top,   glistening  in  the  sun. 

the  Long  ladder-wagon  shoots  across  with 
firemen  slinging  on  their  Mapping  coats, 
while  behind  in  its  wake  arc  borne  many 
small,  crazed  boys,  who  could  no  more 
keep  from  running  than  the  alarm-bell  at 
the  engine-house  could  keep  from  ringing 
when  the  policeman  turned  on  the  circuit. 
And  young  boys  are  not  the  only  ones. 
No  more  to  be  thrilled  by  this  delight — 
it  will  mean  to  be  old. 


Ill 


At  last   Grace   Church,  with  its  clean 
light    stone,  is   reached  ;    and   the   green 
»s  and  shrubbery  in  front  of  the  inter- 
esting-looking Gothic  rectory.    It  is  a  glad 
relief.      And    now      in  fact,  a  little  before 
this  point   -about  where  stands  that   mel- 
ancholic building  still  bearing  the  plaintive 
sign  "  Old    London  Streets"   -which  has 
been  used  for  church  services  and  prize- 
fights and   has  never  apparently  been  a 
>S  at  anything     -about  here,  the 
up-town  walkers  notice  (unless  lured  off  to 
the  left  by  the  thick  tree-tops  of  Wash- 
ington Square  to  look  al  the  goodliest  row 
of  houses  in  all  the  island)  that  the  char- 
ot  Broadway  has  changed  even  more 
th  in  the  direction  of  the  street  changes. 
lOrt    distant  e    below  the  bend   all   the 
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Seeing  the  Avenue  from  a  stage  top. 

the  people  along  the  street  are  mostly 
shoppers.  Down  there  were  very  few 
women  ;  up  here  are  very  few  men.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  when  Union  Square 
is  reached,  with  cable  -  cars  clanging 
around  Dead  Man's  Curve  in  front  of 
Lafayette's  statue.  Here,  down  Four- 
teenth Street,  may  be  seen  shops  and 
shoppers  of  the  most  virulent  type  ;  win- 
dows which  draw  women's  heads  around 
whether  they  want  to  look  or  not,  causing 
them  to  run  you  down  and  making  them 
deaf  to  your  apologies  for  it.  Big  dry- 
goods  stores  and  small  millinery  shops  ; 
general  stores  and  department  stores,  and 
the  places  where  the  sidewalks  are  crowd- 
ed with  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"  Louis  Fourteenth  Street  furniture."  All 
this  accounts  for  there  being  more  restau- 
rants now  and  different  smells  arid  another 
feeling  in  the  air. 

From  the  upper  corner  of  Union  Square, 
with  its  glittering  jewellery-shops  and  mu- 
sic-stores and  publishers'  buildings,  and  its 
somewhat  pathetic  -  looking  hotels,  once 
fashionable  but  now  fast  becoming  out- 
of-date  and  landmarky  (though  they  seem 
hue  enough  to  those  who  sit  and  wait  on 
park  benches  all  day),  the  open  spacious- 
ness of  Madison  Square  comes  into  view, 
the  next  green  oasis  for  the  up-town  trav- 
eller. This  will  help  him  up  the  interven- 
ing blocks  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
stretch  of  stores,  though  these  are  a  dif- 


people  go  to  the  right,   up  Fifth  Avenue. 

ferent  sort  of  shop,  and  they  seem  to  say, 
with  their  large,  impressive  windows,  their 
footmen,  their  buttons  at  the  door,  "We 
are  very  superior  and  fashionable,  are  we 
not  ?  " 

The  shoppers,  too,  are  not  so  rapacious 
along  here,  because  they  have  more  time ; 
and  the  clatter  is  not  so  great,  because 
there  are  more  rubber-tired  carriages  in 
the  street.  Nor  are  all  these  people  shop- 
pers by  any  means,  for  along  this  bit  of 
Broadway  mingle  types  of  all  the  different 
sorts  of  men  and  women  who  use  Broad- 
way at  all  :  nuns,  actors,  pickpockets,  de- 
tectives, sandwich-men,  little  girls  going 
to  Huyler's,  artists  on  the  way  to  the 
Players' — the  best  people  and  the  worst 
people,  the  most  mixed  crowd  in  town 
may  be  seen  here  of  a  bright  afternoon. 

When  they  get  up  to  Madison  Square 
the  crowd  divides  and,  as  some  would 
have  us  think,  all  the  "nice"  people  go  to 
the  right,  up  Fifth  Avenue,  while  all  the 
rest  go  to  the  left,  up  the  Broadway  Rialto 
and  the  typical  part  of  the  tenderloin. 

But  when  Madison  Square  is  reached 
you  have  come  to  one  of  the  Places  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  picture  so  many 
confirmed  New  Yorkers  see  when  home- 
sick, Madison  Square  with  the  sparkle  of 
a  clear,  bracing  October  morning,  the 
creamy  Garden  Tower  over  the  trees, 
standing  out  clear-cut  against  the  sky, 
Diana  on  top  glistening  in  the  sun  ;  a  soft, 


A  seller  of  pencils. 

purple  light  under  the  branches  in  the 
park,  a  long,  decorative  row  of  cabs  wait- 
ing for  "  fares,"  over  toward  the  statue  of 
Farragut,  and  lithe  New  York  women 
wearing  clothes  as  they  alone  know  how 
to  wear  them,  crossing  Fifth  avenue  at 
Twenty-third  Street  while  a  tall  Tammany 
policeman  holds  the  carriages  back  with  a 
wave  of  his  little  finger. 

It  is  all  so  typically  New  York.  Over 
on  the  north  side  by  the  Worth  monument 
I  have  heard  people  exclaim, "  Oh,  Paris  !  " 
because,  I  suppose,  there  is  a  broad  open 
expanse  of  asphalt  and  the  street  -  lights 
are  in  a  cluster,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
as  New  Yorkish  as  New  York  can  be.  It 
has  an  atmosphere  distinctively  its  own — 
so  distinctly  its  own  that  many  people,  as 
I  tried  to  say  in  a  former  article,  miss  it 
entirely,  simply  because  they  are  looking 
for  and  failing  to  find  the  atmosphere  of 
some  other  place. 


IV 


Now  this  last  lap  of  the  walk — from 
green  Madison  Square  and  the  old  Del- 
monico's  up  the  sparkling  avenue  to  the 
broad,  bright  Plaza  at  the  Park  entrance, 
where  the  brightly  polished  hotels  look 
down  at  the  driving,  with  their  awnings 
flapping  and  flags  out  straight  makes 
the  most  popular  part  of  all  the  walk. 

This  is  the  land  of  liveried  servants  and 
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those  who  walk  for  the  sake  of  walking. 


At  the  lower  corner  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


jangling  harness,  far  away,  or  pretending 
to  be,  from  work  and  worry  ;  this  is 
where  enjoyment  is  sought  and  vanity  let 
loose  and  that,  with  the  accompanying 
glitter  and  glamour,  is  always  more  inter- 
esting to  the  great  bulk  of  humanity. 

It  is  also  better  walking  up  here.  The 
pavements  are  cleaner  now  and  there  is 
more  room  upon  them.  A  man  could  stand 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  broad,  smooth 
walk  and  look  up  in  the  air  without  collect- 
ing a  crowd  instantaneously.  You  can  talk 
to  your  companion  and  hear  the  reply 
since  the  welcome  relief  of  asphalt. 

Here  can  be  seen  hundreds  of  those 
who  walk  for  the  sake  of  walking,  not 
only  at  this  hour  but  all  day  long.  In  the 
morning,  large,  prosperous -looking  New 
Yorkers  with  side-whiskers  and  well-fed 
bodies — and,  unintentionally,  such  amus- 
ing expressions,  sometimes — walking  part 
way,  at  least,  down  to  business,  with  partly 
read  newspapers  under  their  arms  ;  while 
in  the  opposite  direction  go  young  girls, 
slender,  erect,  with  hair  in  a  braid  and 
school-books  under  their  arms  and  well- 
prepared  lessons. 

Then  come  those  that  walk  at  the  con- 
venience of  dogs,  attractive  or  kickable, 
and  a  little  later  the  close-ranked  boarding- 
school-squads  and  the  cohorts  of  nurse- 
maids with  baby-carriages  four  abreast, 
charging  everyone  off  the  sidewalk.  Next 
come  the  mothers  of  the  babies  and  their 
aunts,  setting  out  for  shopping,  unless  they 
have  gone  to  ride  in  the  Park,  and  for 
Guild  Meetings  and  Reading  Clubs  and 
Political  Economy  Classes  and  Heaven 
knows  what  other  important  morning  en- 
gagements, ending,  perhaps,  with  a  visit 
to  the  nerve-specialist. 

And  so  on  throughout  the  morning  and 
afternoon  and  evening  hours,  each  with 
its  characteristic  phase,  until  the  last  late 
theatre-party  has  gone  home,  laughing  and 
talking,  from  supper  at  Delmonico's  or  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  the  last  late  bachelor  has 
left  the  now  quiet  club  ;  the  rapping  of  his 
cane  along  the  silent  avenue  dies  away 
down  an  echoing  side-street  ;  and  a  lone- 
ly policeman  nods  in  the  shadow  of  the 
church  gate-post.  Suddenly  the  earliest 
milk-wagon  comes  jangling  up  from  the 
ferry  ;  then  dawn  comes  up  over  the  gas- 
houses  along  East  River  and  it  all  begins 
over  again. 
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But  the  most  popular  and  populous 
time  of  all  is  the  regular  walking-home 
hour,  not  only  for  those  who  have  spent 
the  day  down  toward  the  end  of  the  island 
at  work,  but  for  those  who  have  no  more 
serious  business  to  look  after  than  wan- 
dering from  club  to  club  drinking  cock- 
tails, or  from  house  to  house  drinking  tea. 

All  who  take  the  walk  regularly  meet 
many  of  the  same  ones  every  day,  not 
only  acquaintances,  but  others  whom  we 
somehow  never  see  in  any  other  place, 
but  learn  to  know  quite  well,  and  we  won- 
der who  they  are — and  they  wonder  who 
we  are,  I  suppose.  Pairs  of  pink-faced 
old  gentlemen,  walking  arm-in-arm  and 
talking  vigorously.  Contented  young 
couples  who  look  at  the  old  furniture  in 
the  antique-shop  windows  and  who  are  evi- 
dently married,  and  other  younger  couples 
who  evidently  soon  will  be,  and  see  noth- 
ing, not  even  their  friends.  Intent-browed 
young  business  men  with  newspapers  un- 
der their  arms  ;  governesses  out  with  their 
charges;  bevies  of  fluffy  girls  with  wood- 
cock eyes,  especially  on  matinee  day  with 
Lyceum  programmes  in  their  hands,  talk- 
ing gushingly. 

It  is  a  sort  of  a  club,  this  walking-up- 
the-avenue  crowd  ;  and  each  member 
grows  to  expect  certain  other  members  at 
particular  points  in  the  walk  and  is  rather 
disappointed  when,  for  instance,  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  large  nose  is  not  with 
his  daughter  this  evening.  "  What  can  be 
the  matter  ?  "  the  rest  of  us  ask  each  other, 
seeing  her  alone. 

There  is  one  man,  the  disagreeable 
member  of  the  club,  a  bull-frog-looking 
man  of  middle  age  with  a  Germanic  face 
and  beard,  a  long  stride,  and  a  tightly 
buttoned  walking- coat  (I'm  sure  he's 
proud  of  his  chest),  who  comes  down 
when  we  are  on  the  way  up  and  gets 
very  indignant  every  time  we  happen  to 
be  late.  His  scowl  says,  as  plainly  as  this 
type,  "What  are  you  doing  way  down  here 
by  the  Reform  Club  ?  You  know  you 
ought  to  be  up  by  the  Cathedral  by  this 
time  !  "  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  always 
do  feel  ashamed  and  I'm  afraid  he  sees  it. 

This  mile  and  a  half  from  where  Flora 
McFlimsey  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the 
driving  in  the  Park  is  not  the  staid,  som- 
bre, provincial  old   Fifth   Avenue  which 
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The  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 


Flora  McFlimsey  knew.  Up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue to  the  Park  New  York  is  a  world-city. 

Not  merely  have  so  many  of  the  brown- 
stone  dwellings,  with  their  high  stoops  and 
unattractive  impressiveness,  been  turned 
over  to  business  or  pulled  down  altogether 
to  make  room  for  huge,  hyphenated  ho- 
tels, but  the  old  spirit  of  the  place  itself 
has  been  turned  out  ;  the  atmosphere  is 
different. 

The  imported  smartness  of  the  shops, 
breeches  makers  to  His  Royal  Highness 
-  .  and  millinery  establishments 
with  the  same  Madame  Luciles  and  Mad- 
emoiselle Lusettes  and  high  prices,  that 
have  previously  risen  to  fame  in  Paris  and 
London,  together  with  the  numerous  clubs 
and  picture-galleries,  all  furnish  local  col- 
or :  but  it  is  the  people  themselves  that  you 
see  along  the  streets,  the  various  languages 
they  speak,  their  expression  of  counte- 
nance, the  way  they  hold  themselves,  the 
manner  of  their  servants — in  a  word,  it  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  spot  that  makes  you 
feel  that  it  is  not  a  mere  metropolis,  but 
along  this  one  strip  at  least  our  New  York 
nopolis. 

And  the  Walk-Up-town  hour  is  the  best 
time  to  observe  it.  when  all  the  world  is 
driving  or  walking  home  from  various  du- 
ind  pleasuri 

There,  on  that  four-in-hand  down  from 

1  ounty  ( omes    a    group   of 

thos<  \  orkers   who,  unwillingly  or 

otherwise,  gel  their  names  so  often  in  the 

papers.     'J  he  la<  key  stands  up  and  blows 
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the  horn  and  they  manage  very  well  to 
endure  the  staring  of  those  on  the  side- 
walks. 

Here,  in  the  victoria  behind  them,  is  a 
woman  who  worships  them.  She  would 
give  many  of  her  husband's  new  dollars 
to  be  up  there  too,  though  pretending  not 
to  see  the  drag.  See  how  she  leans  back 
in  the  cushions  and  tries  to  prop  her  eye- 
brows up,  after  the  manner  of  the  Duchess 
she  once  saw  in  the  Row.  She  succeeds 
fairly  well,  too,  if  only  her  husband 
wouldn't  spoil  it  by  crossing  his  legs  and 
exposing  his  socks. 

Here  are  other  women  with  sweet,  art- 
less faces  who  do  not  seem  to  be  strenu- 
ous or  spoiled  (as  yet)  by  the  world  they 
move  in,  and  these  are  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  all  the  world  ;  some  in  brough- 
ams (as  one  popular  story-writer  invaria- 
bly puts  his  heroines),  or  else  walking  in- 
dependently with  an  interesting  gait. 

Here,  in  that  landau,  comes  the  latest 
foreign-titled  visitor,  urbane  and  thought- 
fully attentive  to  all  that  his  friends  are 
saying  and  pointing  out  to  him.  And  here 
is  a  bit  of  color,  some  world-examining, 
tired-eyed  Maharajah,  with  silk  clothes — 
or  was  it  only  one  of  the  foreign  consuls 
who  drive  along  here  every  day  ? 

There  goes  a  fashionable  city  doctor, 
who  has  a  high  gig,  and  correspondingly 
high  prices,  hurrying  home  for  his  office 
hours.  Surely,  it  would  be  more  comforta- 
ble to  get  in  and  out  of  a  low  phaeton  ;  this 
vehicle  is  as  high  as  that  loud,  conspicuous, 
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advertising  florist's  wagon — but  not  for 
the  same  reason,  surely  not. 

Here  in  that  grinding  automobile  come 
a  man  and  two  women  on  their  way  to  the 
Martin  table  d'hote,  to  see  Bohemia,  as 
they  think  ;  see.  how  reckless  and  devilish 
they  look  by  anticipation  !  Up  there  on 
that  'bus  are  some  people  from  the  country, 
real  people  from  the  real  country,  and  their 
mouths  are  open  and  they  don't  care. 
They  are  having  much  more  pleasure  out 
of  their  trip  than  the  self-conscious  family 
group  entering  that  big  gilded  hotel,  whose 
windows  are  constructed  for  seeing  in  as 
well  as  out  (and  that  is  another  way  of 
advertising). 

Here  comes  a  prominent  citizen  out- 
lining his  speech  on  his  way  home  to  dress 
for  the  great  banquet  to-night,  for  he  is  a 
well-known  after-dinner  orator,  and  during 
certain  months  of  the  year  never  has  a 
chance  to  dine  at  home  with  his  family. 
Suppose,  after  all,  he  fails  of  being  nom- 
inated ! 

Here  come  a  man  and  his  wife  walking 
down  to  a  well-known  restaurant — early, 
so  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  smoke 
at  the  restaurant  and  she  to  get  comfort- 
ably settled  at  the  theatre  with  the  pro- 
gramme folded  before  the  curtain  rises  ; 
such  a  sensible  way.  He  is  not  promi- 
nent at  all,  but  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
quiet  happiness  out  of  living,  these  two. 

And  there  goes  the  very  English  com- 
edian these  two  are  to  see  in  Pinero's  new 
piece  after  dinner,  though  they  did  not  ob- 


serve him,  to  his  disappointment.  It  is 
rather  late  for  an  actor  to  be  walking  down 
to  his  club  to  dine,  but  he  is  the  star  and 
doesn't  come  on  until  the  second  act,  and 
his  costume  is  merely  that  same  broad- 
shouldered  English-cut  frock  coat  he  now 
has  on.      We,  however,  must  hurry  on. 

Because  it  keeps  the  eyes  so  busy,  see- 
ing all  the  people  that  pass,  one  block  of 
buildings  seems  very  much  like  another  the 
first  few  times  the  new-comer  takes  this 
walk,  except,  of  course,  for  conspicuous 
landmarks  like  that  of  the  late  reservoir 
(it  seems  a  pity  its  grimness  and  green- 
ness has  to  go),  or  the  late  Windsor  Ho- 
tel, with  its  ghastly  memories  ;  but  after 
awhile  all  the  blocks  begin  to  seem  very 
different ;  not  only  the  one  where  you 
saw  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  run  down  and 
killed,  or  where  certain  well-known  people 
live,  but  the  blocks  formerly  considered 
monotonous.  There  are  volumes  of 
stories  along  the  way.  Down  Twenty- 
ninth  Street  can  be  seen,  so  near  the  av- 
enue and  yet  so  sequestered,  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  as  quaint  and  low 
and  toy-like  as  a  stage -setting,  ever  blessed 
by  stage-people  for  the  act  which  made  the 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  known 
to  everyone,  and  by  which  certain  phar- 
isees  were  taught  the  lesson  they  should 
have  learned  from  the  parable  in  their 
New  Testament. 

Farther  up  is  a  church  of  moth     sort, 
where  Europeans  oi   more  or  less  noble 
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d  marry  American  daughters  of  ac- 
knowledged  solvency,    while   the    crowd 
covers    the    sidewalks    and    neighboring 
se-steps.      Here,  consequently,  other 
people's    children    come   to    be  married, 
though    neither,    perhaps,    attended    this 
church  before  the  rehearsal,  and  get  quite 
id  deal  about  it  in  the  society  column 
though,  to  tell   the  truth,  they  had 
hoped  that  the  solemn  union  of  these  two 
-  would  appropriately  call  forth  more 
publicity.     Shed  a  tear  for  them  in  pass- 
1  here  are  many  similar  disappoint- 
ment in  life  along  this  thoroughfare. 

I  irther  back  we  passed  what  a  famous 
old  rich  man  intended  for  the  finest  house 
in  New  York,  and  it  has  thus  far  served 
chiefly  as  a  marble  moral.  Its  brilliance 
is  ding\'  now,  it>  impressiveness  is  gone, 
and  it>  grandeur  is  something  like  that  of 
5S  chalet  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
since  the  erection  across  the  street  of  an 
overpowering,  glittering  hotel. 

This  is  the  region  of  clubs  ;   thev  are 
more  numerous  than  drug-stores,  as  thick 
a^  florists'  shops,      but  it  seems  only  yes- 
terday thai  a  certain  club,  in  moving  up 
beyond    Fortieth   Street,  was   said    to   be 
linously  far  up-town.    Now  nearly 
all  the  well  known  clubs  are  creeping  far- 
ther  and   farther  along,   except    the   old 
'      on  Club,  which  still  stands  in  its  cheer- 
lown  at  the  corner  of 
nty-first  nded  among  piano- 

!  publishers.     Soon  the  new, 
ttiful    University  Club  at  hilt}-  fourth 
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The  new   University  Club     .     .     .     with  college  coats-of- 
arms. 

Street,  with  the  various  college  coats  of 
arms  on  its  walls,  which  never  fail  to  draw 
attention  from  the  out-of-town  visitors  on 
'bus-tops,  will  not  seem  to  be  very  far  up- 
town, and  by  and  by  even  the  great,  white 
Metropolitan  will  not  be  so  much  like  a 
lonely  iceberg  opposite  the  Park  entrance. 
I  wonder  if  anyone  knows  the  names  of 
them  all ;  there  always  seem  to  be  others 
to  learn  about.  Also  one  learns  in  time 
that  two  or  three  houses  which  for  a  long 
time  were  thought  to  be  clubs  are  really 
the  homes  of  former  mayors,  receiving, 
according  to  the  old  Dutch  custom,  free 
from  the  city  the  two  lighted  lamps  for 
their  doorways.  This  section  of  the  ave- 
nue where,  in  former  years,  were  well- 
known  rural  road-houses  along  the  drive, 
is  once  more  becoming,  since  the  residence 
regime  is  over,  the  region  of  famous  hos- 
telries  of  another  sort. 

There  is  just  one  of  the  old  variety  left, 
and  it,  strangely  enough,  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  two  most  famous  restaurants 
in  this  hemisphere — the  somewhat  quaint 
and  quite  dirty  old  Willow  Tree  Cottage  ; 
named  presumably  for  the  tough  old  wil- 
low-tree which  still  persistently  stands  out 
in  front,  not  seeming  to  mind  the  glare 
and  stare  of  the  tall  electric  lights  any 
more  than  the  complacent  old  tumble- 
down frame  tavern  itself  resents  the  prox- 
imity of  Delmonico's  and  Sherry's,  with 
whom  it  seems  to  fancy  itself  to  be  in  bit- 
ter but  successful  rivalry — for  do  not  all 
the    coachmen  and   footmen    flock   there 
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during  the  long,  wet  waits  of  winter  nights, 
while  the  dances  are  going  on  across  at 
Sherry's  and  Delmonico's  ?  Business  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  years. 

Nearing  Forty-second  Street  I  always 
look  at  the  narrow,  little,  sad  gray  house 
pushed  a  rod  or  so  back  from  the  pave- 
ment, with  a  small,  damp  grass-plot  in 
front.  It  is  always  for  sale  but  never 
bought.  There  are  three  or  four  real- 
estate  signs  there  at  once,  and  as  soon  as 
one  is  worn  out  another  is  put  up ;  but  the 
sad  little  house  still  stands  there  unoccu- 
pied, squeezed  in  between  two  modern 
buildings  so  chokingly  tight  that  a  bow- 
window  protrudes  from  the  second  floor 
like  a  tongue  lolling  forth.  It  is  a  remnant 
of  what  was  once  a  large,  impressive  place 
— a  house  with  a  past.  I  wish  someone 
would  buy  it  and  tear  it  down  and  put  it 
out  of  its  misery. 

In  time,  even  the  inconspicuous  houses 
that  formerly  seemed  so  much  alike  be- 
come differentiated  and,  like  the  separate 
blocks,  gain  individualities  of  their  own, 
though  you  may  never  know  who  are  the 
owners.  They  mean  something  to  you, 
just  as  do  so  many  of  the  regular  up-town 
walkers  whose  names  you  do  not  know  ; 
line  old  comfortable  places  many  of  them 
are,  even  though  the  architects  of  their 
day  did  try  hard  to  make  them  uncom- 
fortable with  high,  steep  steps  and  other 
absurdities.  When  a  "  For  Sale  "  sign 
comes  to  one  of  these  you  feel  sorry,  and 
when  one  day  in  your  walk  up-town  you 
see  it  finally  irrevocably  going  the  way  of 
all  brick,  with  a  contractor's  sign  out  in 
front  blatantly  boasting  of  his  wickedness, 
you  resent  it  as  a  personal  loss.  It  seems 
all  wrong  to  be  pulling  down  those  thick 
walls,  exposing  the  privacy  of  the  inside  of 
the  house,  its  arrangement  of  rooms  and 
fire-places,  and  the  occupant's  taste  in 
color  and  wall-decorations.     Two  young 


women  who  take  the  walk  up-town  always 
look  the  other  way  when  they  pass  this  sad 
display  ;  they  say  it's  unfair  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  house.  Soon  there  will  be 
a  deep  pit  there  with  puffing  derricks,  the 
sidewalk  closed,  and  show-bills  boldly 
screaming.  And  by  the  time  we  have  re- 
turned from  the  next  sojourn  out  of  town 
there  will  be  an  office-building  of  ever- 
so-many  stories  or  another  great  hotel. 
Already  the  sign  there  will  tell  about  it. 

You  quicken  your  pace  as  you  draw 
near  the  Park  ;  some  of  the  up-town 
walkers  who  live  along  here  have  already 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey  and  are 
running  up  the  steps  taking  out  door-keys. 
The  little  thirteen-year-old  boy  in  knicker- 
bockers wrho  always  lights  up  Fifth  Avenue 
has  already  begun  his  zigzag  trip  along 
the  street  ;  soon  the  long  double  rows  of 
lights  will  seem  to  meet  in  perspective.  A 
few  belated  children  are  being  hurried 
home  by  their  maids  from  dancing-school ; 
their  white  frocks  sticking  out  beneath  their 
coats  gleam  in  the  half  light.  Cabs  and 
carriages  with  diners  in  them  go  spinning 
by,  the  coachmen  whip  up  to  pass  ahead 
of  you  at  the  street-crossing  ;  you  catch  a 
gleam  of  men's  shirt -bosoms  within  and 
the  light  fluffmess  of  women,  with  the  per- 
fume of  gloves.  Fewer  people  are  left  on 
the  sidewalks  now — those  that  are  look  at 
their  watches.  The  sun  is  well  set  by  the 
time  you  reach  the  Plaza,  but  down  F'ifty- 
ninth  Street  you  can  see  long  bars  of  after- 
glow across  the  Hudson. 

In  the  half-dark,  under  the  Park  trees, 
comes  a  group  of  Italian  laborers ;  their 
hob-nailed  shoes  clatter  on  the  cement- 
walk,  their  blue  blouses  and  red  necker- 
chiefs stand  out  against  the  almost  black 
of  the  trees  ;  they,  too,  are  walking  home 
for  the  night.  The  Walk  Up-town  is  fin- 
ished and  the  show  is  over  for  to-day. 


i>)tio'>i  by  Howard  J'ylc. 
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HEN  you  enter  Marley 
from  the  landward  side  of 
the  town  you  pass  from  a 
poorly  tilled,  shaggy,  strag- 
gling farm  country,  into  a 
long,  white  street  of  heavy 
sand.  All  of  the  houses  are  built  of  frame 
and  are  generally  new,  sometimes  making 
a  pathetically  obtrusive  effort,  with  patent 
paint  and  scroll-work,  to  be  pretty  and 
tasty,  but  achieving  only  something  gar- 
ish and  vulgar.  Now  and  then,  however, 
still  standing  among  these  ugly  creations  of 
a  later  generation,  you  come  upon  an  old 
shingle  house,  gray  with  age  and  history, 
with  long,  sloping  roof,  dormer  windows, 
and  nearly  always  standing  back  behind 
a  tangled  garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers. 
Thus  entering  Marley,  almost  nothing 
betokens  it  to  be  a  seaport  town  except 
the  universal  presence  of  the  sand,  an  in- 
describable aroma  of  saltness  in  the  air, 
and  the  fact  that  the  curbs  of  the  side- 
walks are  built  out  of  the  masts  of  wrecked 
vessels. 

Then  you  suddenly  come  out  upon  the 
other — the  salt  side  of  Marley — and  all  is 
different. 

A  large,  square,  frame  hotel,  overtop- 
ping an  irregular  row  of  wooden  houses, 
looks  down  upon  a  narrow,  turgid  stream 
of  brackish  water,  called  Marley  Creek. 
The  stream  is  spanned  here  and  there  by 
rough  wooden  bridges,  with  gates  to  keep 
the  cattle  from  coming  over  from  the 
salt-marshes  into  the  town.  Beyond  the 
stream  is  a  level  sandy  flat,  half  a  mile 
wide,  covered  over  with  a  sparse,  wiry 
sedge-grass.  Two  or  three  sandy  roads 
run  out  across  the  flat,  and  it  is  peppered 
over  toward  the  bay  shore  with  a  scatter- 
ing of  frame  shanties,  and  intersected  here 
and  there  by  ditches.  Beyond  this  flat 
you  see  the  smooth,  bright  bosom  of  the 
harbor  and  the  ragged  line  of  the  Break- 
water, with  its  squat  white-washed  light- 
house, and  the  light-keeper's  dwelling. 
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Within  the  shelter  of  the  breakwater  clus- 
ter the  vessels  lying  at  anchor — a  fleet 
of  coasting  schooners,  two  or  three  for- 
eign ships  or  barks,  a  pilot-boat,  a  great 
ocean  tramp,  rusty  brown  with  the  corrod- 
ing weeks  of  briny  water.  The  protect- 
ing arm  of  the  sandy  shore  curves  around 
and  shuts  in  the  harbor  from  the  Atlantic 
beyond.  Upon  the  smooth  sand-hill  at 
point  of  the  cape  rises  far  away  the  white 
towering  column  of  the  light-house.  Be- 
yond all  lies  the  distant  purple  thread  of 
the  everlasting  ocean,  meeting  the  over- 
arching sky  at  the  sharp,  keen  line  of  far 
horizon. 

This  is  the  other  face  of  Marley,  and 
here  you  breathe  a  different  air  of  a  dif- 
ferent life — a  life  that  belongs  to  the  ships 
in  the  harbor,  to  the  pilot-boats,  to  the 
fishermen's  houses  that  lie  scattered  out 
aiong  the  sandy  road  that  leads  across  the 
marsh  to  the  water-front — a  life  that  be- 
longs to  the  light-house,  the  quarantine- 
station,  the  life-saving  station,  and  the 
maritime  exchange.  The  air  is  full  of 
salt,  and  the  eyes  are  full  of  wide  spaces 
of  sunlight,  of  infinite  sky,  of  marsh,  of 
water,  of  ships,  of  ocean.  One  side  be- 
longs to  the  dry,  straggling,  unkempt  farm 
country,  the  other  side  breathes  the  salt 
air  that  sweeps  gloriously  in  from  across 
the  sedgy  salt-marshes. 

The  big  square  hotel  is  the  Wilcox 
House.  It  fronts  a  little  open,  grassy 
space,  intervening  between  it  and  the 
creek,  called  the  "Battery."  Here  a 
half-dozen  old  cannon  of  the  War  of  1812 
still  lie,  pointing  blankly  out  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  they  at  one  time  threat- 
ened with  yawning  mouths  Beresford's 
frigates  riding  at  anchor  within  the  sandy 
shelter  of  the  capes.  Beyond  lies  the  wide 
space  of  marsh,  harbor,  ocean,  and  sky. 

Nearly  always  in  front  of  the  hotel  you 
may  find  a  lounging  group,  back  tilted  in 
hickory  chairs,   discursively    talking   mari- 
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time  matters  or  local  gossip,  and  inciden- 
tally reciting  facetious  storks. 

Just  now  it  was  the  swift  falling  of  a 
cloudy  August  twilight.     A  dry  nor'-easter 

was  blowing,  and  a  low  hurrying  wrack 
oi  clouds  threatening  rain,  but  not  spitting 
u  forth,  blew  up  from  the  bay  and  across 
the  sedgy  flat  and  overhead  inland.  The 
harbor  itself  was  all  a  dim  snarl  of  white- 
caps,  and  a  fleet  of  coasting  vessels  rode 
at  anchor  back  of  the  breakwater,  pitch- 
ing and  tossing  to  the  swift  run  of  the 
choppy  waves.  Far  away  one  could  see 
the  distant  strip  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
gray,  lumpy,  ragged  line  against  the  fad- 
ing gloom  of  the  horizon. 

Suppers  were  generally  over  through- 
out the  town,  and  the  usual  evening  back- 
tilted  group  of  loungers  was  beginning  to 
gather  in  the  warm,  windy  dusk.  You 
could  hear  the  distant  rattle  of  knives  and 
forks  and  plates  coming  from  the  hotel 
dining-room,  where  the  two  Philadelphia 
gentlemen  who  had  come  down  the  day 
before,  two  coasting  captains,  and  a  soli- 
tary hardware  drummer  sat  at  a  belated 
supper. 

Abe  Lynch  had  come  over  from  the 
shore.  He  had  been  lounging  about  all 
day  waiting  for  the  weather  to  break,  so 
that  he  might  take  the  two  Philadel- 
phia gentlemen  out  fishing.  He  now 
sat  back-tilted  waiting  for  them  to  come 
out  from  the  dining-room.  He  was  a 
tall,  lean,  angular  young  fellow  of  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  with  a  thin 
face  burned  to  a  leathery  russet  brown 
by  continual  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
the  salt  air.  The  skin  of  his  horny 
hands  had  the  same  tough,  leathery  look 
as  that  of  his  face.  He  wore  coarse 
clothes  weather-stained  to  a  colorless 
brown,  and  a  gray  flannel  shirt  fastened 
at  the  throat  by  a  startlingly  white  por- 
(  elain  button.  His  slouched  felt  hat  was 
pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  which  shone 
bright  under  the  shade,  looking  restlessly 
out  this  way  and  that.  His  lean  jaws 
chewed  intermittently  at  the  cud  of  to- 
0  in  his  mouth.  He  belonged  regu- 
larly to  the  Hennipen  Life-Saving  Station, 
i;.  but  he  did  not  go  upon  duty  un- 
til September  ist  ;  during  the  summer 
months  he  spent  his  time  fishing  or  aim- 
lessly lounging,  and  now  and  then  he  and 
old  Tony  Bratton  would  take  fishing  par- 


ties otit  to  the  Breakwater  at  a  dollar  a 
head. 

Old  Tony  had  just  finished  his  sup- 
per and  was  coming  up  the  dusking  street 
along  a  stretch  of  earthen  sidewalk  tow- 
ard the  hotel.  He  swayed  a  little  as  he 
walked,  and  he  had  been  drinking.  He 
was  a  grim,  saturnine  man,  with  shag- 
gy iron-gray  hair,  a  sun-tanned  leathery 
face,  and  his  lean  cheeks  nearly  always 
prickled  over  with  a  frosty  stubble  of 
beard.  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  group 
and  stood  with  one  arm  clasped  around 
the  porch  pillar,  his  jaws  working  cavern- 
ously  as  he  chewed  tobacco. 

"  Well,  Tony,"  said  Tom  Handy, 
"  how  goes  it  ?  " 

"  Goes  like  h — 1,"  said  Tony. 

A  laugh  followed. 

''What  does  ?" 

"  Jim  Wrilcox's  whiskey,"  said  Tony. 
"  When  you  get  a  taste — it's  hot  all  the 
way  down." 

Jim  Wilcox,  a  stout  man,  was  the  hotel 
proprietor.  He  laughed.  He,  too,  had 
finished  his  supper  and  sat  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, chewing  a  toothpick.  "  Go  in 
and  tell  Billy  to  give  you  a  drink  of  it, 
Tony,"  said  he. 

Old  Tony  Bratton  was  a  notable  char- 
acter in  Marley.  The  natives  would  point 
him  out  to  a  stranger  with  a  certain  pride. 
"See  that  man  ?  That's  old  Tony  Brat- 
ton. He  killed  a  man  once  right  here  in 
the  town.  Shot  him  with  Downey's  duck- 
gun." 

It  was  true,  and  old  Tony  had  only 
just  escaped  on  the  plea  of  self-defence. 

Besides  this  he  had  once  been  a  party 
in  a  rather  notable  lawsuit. 

In  his  younger  days,  while  he  was  still 
a  pilot,  he  had  run  a  Russian  bark  aground 
on  the  Gridiron  Shoals.  It  had  never  been 
proven  that  the  vessel  had  been  wrecked 
intentionally,  but  everybody  believed  that 
Tony  had  been  paid  to  run  her  aground. 
Indeed  it  was  reported  that  he  had  told 
old  John  Marvel  that  he  had  not  lost 
money  by  the  job.  Of  course  he  had 
been  broken  as  a  commissioned  pilot. 
Since  then  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
wrecking,  and  had  made  a  snug  living  by 
breaking  up  the  occasional  wrecks  that 
went  ashore  in  the  harbor.  The  year  before 
the  Philadelphia  Wrecking  Company  had 
been  organized,  and  since  then  old  Tony 
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Bratton  had  made  a  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  ;  now  working  for  the  wrecking 
company,  now  fishing,  now  taking  parties 
out  fishing  to  the  breakwater,  now  taking 
sportsmen  from  the  city  down  to  Indian 
Head  Bay  in  the  late  fall  when  the  black- 
ducks  and  wild-geese  were  on. 

The  back-tilted  group  in  the  falling  dusk 
were  talking  about  the  Philadelphians. 

u  I  guess  you  didn't  take  them  two 
Philadelphia  men  out  to-day.'  Did  you, 
Abe  ?  " 

Abe  Lynch  sat  for  awhile  in  silence,  as 
though  he  had  not  heard.  The  others 
waited  expectantly.  "No,"  said  he,  at 
length. 

"  By  golly  !  "  said  another  speaker,  "  I'd 
like  to  seen  'em  out  to  the  break-water  to- 
day.    They'd  a-got  a  bellyful  of  it." 

"  Did  they  catch  anything  yesterday, 
Abe  ?  I  seen  they  didn't  bring  in  noth- 
ing but  a  little  string  of  trout." 

Abe  Lynch  did  not  reply. 

"  Old  Tonv  went  out  with  you  yester- 
day, didn't  he,  Abe  ?  " 

Abe  Lynch  nodded  his  head. 

There  was  a  little  period  of  silence. 

"  They  fetched  enough  guns  and  fish- 
ing-lines with  'em,"  said  Tom  Handy,  the 
hack-driver,  recurring  to  the  two  Philadel- 
phia strangers,  "  to  kill  all  the  birds  and 
fish  from  here  to  Indian  Head." 

There  was  another  little  space  of  silence. 

"  One  of  'em — that  little  fellow  with  the 
black  hair — fetched  a  rifle  with  him,  too. 
I  hear  him  say  he  wanted  to  kill  a  bald 
eagle  to  take  home  with  him." 

"  What'd  he  want  with  a  bald  eagle  ?  " 

"  I  don'  know." 

"  I  reckon  that's  so,"  said  Tom  Handy. 
"  I  drove  Mr.  Willis  over  to  the  light-house 
yesterday,  and  I  seen  him  out  on  the  flats 
trying  to  come  up  with  an  eagle." 

The  shirt-sleeved  hotel  proprietor  sat 
listening  with  indifferent  silence  to  the 
scattering  talk.  Presently  Abe  Lynch  got 
up  from  his  chair  and  went  into  the  bar- 
room where  Tony  Bratton  still  lingered 
after  having  taken  his  drink. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Philadelphia  men 
sat  eating  their  supper  in  the  great  dim 
expanse  of  the  hotel' dining-room.  The 
table  next  theirs  was  occupied  by  the 
drummer,  in  solitary  state  ;  another,  in  a 
more  distant  part  of  the  room,  was  taken 


up  by  two  coasting  captains  who  had  come 
over  from  the  harbor  during  the  afternoon. 
Three  or  four  coal-oil  lamps  that  hung  in 
brackets  about  the  wall  filled  the  room 
with  a  dull,  yellow  light.  The  heavy  si- 
lence was  broken  only  by  the  clicking  and 
clattering  of  knives  and  forks.  It  was  a 
plentiful  meal  of  corn-bread,  fish,  greasy 
fried  potatoes  in  little  oblong  china  fishes, 
cold  meat,  tea  in  thick,  massive,  china 
cups,  preserves,  and  apple-sauce. 

The  two  Philadelphians  had  been  loung- 
ing about  the  hotel  all  day,  kept  in  by  the 
storm,  and  it  had  been  very  dull  and  tire- 
some. 

"  Well,  if  this  wind  holds  on  to-morrow," 
said  Paton,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jack,  I'm 
going  back  to  town  again.  It's  an  awful 
bore  loafing  about  here  with  nothing  to 
do." 

His  voice  struck  out  loud  into  the  brood- 
ing silence  of  the  dining-room,  and  the  two 
coasting  captains  looked  up  almost  furtive- 
ly from  their  suppers.  The  waiter-girl, 
hearing  the  voice,  appeared  for  a  moment 
at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  looked  in 
and  then  disappeared  once  more  into  some 
unknown  recess  of  the  hotel  from  which 
she  occasionally  emerged  with  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  food. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Ellsworth,  "it's  not 
likely  this  weather's  going  to  last  any  time. 
Like  as  not  to-morrow '11  be  a  good,  clear 
day.  If  it  isn't,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
•i  we  can  go  down  along  the  beach  after 
birds.  I  saw  two  flocks  of  curlew  fly  over 
this  afternoon.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  we'd  find  plenty  of  birds  down  about 
Indian  Head  to-morrow.  We'll  get  Handy 
to  drive  us  over  in  that  two-seated  hack 
of  his." 

"  You'd  better  get  old  Tony  Bratton  to 
go  with  you  if  you're  going  down  to  the 
bay,"  said  the  drummer,  cutting  into  the 
dialogue. 

Ellsworth  did  not  reply,  but  he  stared 
at  his  interlocutor  with  strong  disapproval. 
After  that  the  two  said  no  more,  but  fin- 
ished their  supper  in  silence.  They  pushed 
back  their  chairs,  grating  noisily  upon  the 
bare  floor,  and  arose,  turning  into  the  long 
passage-way,  picking  up  their  hats  as 
they  passed  and  going  out  into  the  warm, 
gusty  darkness.  The  figures  of  the  loung- 
ers still  sat  dim  and  indistinct,  tilted  back 
against  the  wall.    Ellsworth  offered  Paton 
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.1  cigar.    Each  lit  his  weed,  and  then  choos- 

mpty  chairs  tilted  back  with  the  others. 

A  flock  o(  marsh-birds  passing  overhead 

whistled  shrill  ami  tar  from  out  the  dark- 

The  light-house  lamp  had  just  hern 

lit.     The  great  dazzling  eve  blazed  steadily 

out  into  the  gray  gloom,  and  there  were 

other  twinkling  lights  shining  out  over  the 

harbor.      There  was  an  all-pervading  feel- 

>f  limitless  saline  emptiness  filled  by 

the  fading  twilight. 

Old   1'ony  Bratton  and  Abe  Lynch  left 
the  bar-room  together.    They  lingered  for 

a  time  just  outside  the  doorway  whence 
the  lights  from  within  shone  faint  and  yel- 
low across  the  sidewalk  and  the  sandy 
street.  The  wind  was  -till  blowing,  in 
warm,  strong  gusts.  By  and  by  the  two 
men.  as  it  by  mutual  consent,  turned  and 
walked  off  down  the  street  together  in  the 
direction  of  Bratton 's  house,  which  lay 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They 
walked  stumblingly  on  through  the  dark- 
ness and  presently  had  left  the  scattering 
lights  of  the  town  behind  them  and  were 
out  in  the  gusty  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  sandy  road  stretched  away  before 
them,  just  perceptible  in  the  gloom.  Al- 
ways there  was  ever  present  the  great 
blazing  eye  of  the  distant  light -house 
flaming  through  the  night.  Neither  of 
the  two  spoke,  and  by  and  by  Tony's 
house  rose  before  them,  a  spare  block  of 
blackness  against  the  night  sky,  the  big 
willow-tree  looming  a  shapeless  shadow 
beside  it.  A  faint  yellow  light  shone  from 
of  the  windows. 

••  Damn  if  I  don't  believe  Mace  Green's 
in  thi  id  old  Tony,  breaking  the  si- 

for  the  first  time  since  they  had  left 
the  hotel.      "  You  wait  here,  Abe,  an'  I'll 
round  to  the  winder  an'  take  a  look." 
Stood  watching  the  old  man's  re- 
ceding fig  5  he  went   down  along  the 
shingled  side  of  the  house,  and  then  the 
sudden  yellow  illumination  of   his  face  as 
I  himself  and   peeped  in   at  the 
window.      lb-  stood   there  looking  in  for 
time,  his  jaws  working  cavernously 
n peeped  in  thus  upon 
his  i:  ompany.      By  and   by 
die    window   and    tame   back    to 
where  Abe  stood  waiting  for  him. 

••  Ves,"  he  said,    ••  he's   in   there;  but 
you  on  in,  Abe." 


"  No,"  said  Lynch,  "  I'm  not  going  in." 

Old  Tony  stood  for  awhile  without 
speaking.  He  swayed  a  little  in  the  sud- 
den strong  blowing  of   the  wind. 

••  Who  the  —  is  Mace  Green,  anyhow  ?  " 
he  burst  out  suddenly,  "and  who  the  — 
the  Philadelphia  Wrecking  Company — a 
comin'  down  here  to  Marley  and  takin'  the 
bread  out  of  all  our  mouths?  I  don't  want 
Mace  Green  to  come  to  see  Maggie." 

"Yes,  you  do,  too,"  said  Abe  Lynch. 
"  Anyhow,  you  let  him  come  and  you 
don't  darst  to  keep  him  away." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Tony,  "  I  ain't  going 
to  keep  him  away  neither,  and  you  know 
that,  Abe  Lynch.  If  I  kep'  him  away, 
why  then  I'm  a  goin'  to  lose  my  job  at 
wracking." 

"  Well,"  said  Abe  Lynch,  "  if  he  don't 
keep  away,  it'll  be  the  worse  for  him  some 
day.  Damn  if  I  don't  settle  him  some 
day." 

Old  Bratton  stood  silent  in  the  night. 

"  When  I  was  as  young  as  you  is," 
said  he,  presently,  "I'd  a  shot  the  man 
that  come  between  me  and  my  gal." 

"  Damn  if  I  don't  shoot  him  some  day," 
said  Abe  Lynch. 

Then  the  two  men  parted  without  any 
further  words,  Lynch  going  back  toward 
the  town  and  Bratton  turning  toward  the 
house. 

There  was  a  singular  likeness  between 
the  young  man  and  the  old  man,  and  in 
that  likeness  perhaps  was  the  affinity  that 
drew  and  bound  them  together.  Old 
Tony  would  have  liked  his  niece  to  have 
taken  up  with  Abe  Lynch. 

The  Philadelphia  Wrecking  Company's 
office  was  in  the  second  floor  of  a  tall, 
lean,  white-washed  wooden  building,  the 
gable  of  which  stood  facing  the  head  of 
the  bridge  and  the  wide  sandy  road  that 
ran  out  across  the  sedgy  flat.  There  was 
a  big-lettered  sign  across  the  face  of  the 
building  which  you 'could  read  almost  as 
far  away  as  the  harbor  beach.  The  com- 
pany had  been  established  about  two 
years  before,  and  Mason  Green  had  come 
down  to  look  after  it.  He  had  relatives  in 
Marley,  and  so  was  indirectly  connected 
with  the  place  ;  but '  nevertheless  he  had 
been,  and  was  still,  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain latent  jealousy  and  distrust.  The 
Marley  people  felt   that  he   had  come  to 
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take  away  from  them  something  that  was 
by  rights  theirs. 

The  company  had  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  work  into  the  hands  of  Tony  Bratton, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  experienced 
wreckers  along  the  coast,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  old  man  had  perhaps  made 
more  money  out  of  it  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  worked  in  his  own  interest. 
But  nevertheless  he  felt  himself  to  be  ag- 
grieved in  that  the  Philadelphia  company 
should  come  down  to  Marley  and  take 
away  the  business  that  had  until  then  be- 
longed almost  entirely  to  him.  This  feel- 
ing rarely  broke  out  except  when  the  old 
man  was  in  liquor.  Then  he  would  some- 
times come  stumbling  up  into  the  com- 
pany's office  and  be  very  abusive.  Mason 
Green  bore  with  him  very  patiently,  for 
he  felt  that  the  Marley  people  were  jealous 
of  him  and  that  they  sympathized  with  old 
Tony. 

Mason  Green  was  a  small  man,  with 
insignificant,  boyish  features,  fair  hair,  and 
a  close-clipped,  straggling  yellow  beard. 

Maggie  Bratton  was  a  rather  pretty, 
smooth-faced  girl,  with  light  brown  col- 
orless hair  and  filigree  gold  ear-rings,  set 
each  with  a  blue  stone.  She  was  Tony 
Bratton's  niece  and  lived  with  him  as  his 
daughter. 

After  Abe  Lynch  had  left  him,  Tony 
Bratton  stood  for  awhile  in  the  darkness 
in  front  of  the  house.  Then  he  spat  the 
cud  of  tobacco  out  from  his  mouth  into 
his  hand,  and  threw  it  away  with  a  sweep 
of  his  arm  into  the  darkness.  He  stum- 
blingly  mounted  the  wooden  steps  to  the 
door,  lifted  the  old-fashioned  iron  latch 
with  a  loud  click  and  entered,  passing 
along  the  short  entry-way  and  into  the 
room  beyond. 

"  How-de-do,  Tony  ?  "  said  Mason 
Green. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer.  He  hung 
up  his  hat  very  carefully  behind  the  door. 
Then  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  mantel- 
shelf, filled  his  pipe  with  uncertain  fingers 
and  struck  a  sulphur  match  with  a  long 
scrape  under  the  mantel-shelf.  As  he 
stood  holding  the  sputtering  match,  shel- 
tering it  with  his  hand  as  though  from 
the  wind,  he  swayed  almost  impercepti- 
bly. The  young  man  and  the  girl  had 
not  known  at  first  that  he  had  been  drink- 
ing.    Mason  Green  watched  him  furtive- 


ly as  he  lit  his  pipe.  Maggie  sat  rocking 
herself,  alternately  picking  up  and  drop- 
ping the  handkerchief  in  her  lap.  There 
was  a  little  space  of  constrained  silence. 

"  Well,"  said  Mason  Green,  "  I  guess 
I'd  better  be  going  back  home." 

"  Don't  go  yet,"  said  Maggie,  but  she 
did  not  urge  him  further,  and  he  arose, 
pushing  back  his  chair  with  a  noisy  grat- 
ing on  the  bare  floor. 

Old  Tony  turned  slowly  around,  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  to  the  mantel-shelf  to 
steady  himself.  He  stared  balefully  with 
his  pale  gray  eyes  from  under  the  shag 
of  his  eyebrows. 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  be  goin',  Mace 
Green,"  said  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  took 
out  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  shook 
the  stem  at  the  young  fellow. 

"  I  guess  you'd  better  be  goin' — and 
not  come  back  again." 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  into  the 
bowl  of  his  pipe  with  sudden  interest. 
Then  he  looked  up  at  Mason  Green  again 
and  began  swearing  at  him.  The  girl  sat 
silently  in  her  chair,  rocking  with  an  al- 
most imperceptible  motion. 

"  That's  all  right,  Tony,"  said  the 
young  man,  soothingly. 

"  No,  it  ain't  all  right,  Mace  Green, 
and  you  can't  talk  to  me.  You  don't 
own  Tony  Bratton,  an'  don't  you  forget 
it.  The  Philadelphia  Wracking  Com- 
pany don't  own  me,  and  don't  you  forget 
that,  neither.  They  think  because  they 
paid  me  for  to  break  up  the  Baltimore 
Belle  and  the  Rosalind  Osborn  they  own 
me — but  they  don't  own  Tony  Bratton. 
They  know'd  there  was  no  man  about 
here  could  get  out  of  them  wracks  what  I 
got  out  of  'em,  and  they  don't  own  me 
because  I  broke  'em  up." 

"  That's  all  right,  Tony,"  said  the  young 
man  again,  soothingly. 

"  No,  it  ain't  all  right,  neither,"  reiterated 
old  Tony,  stubbornly.  "You  don't  own 
me,  and  the  Philadelphia  Wracking  Com- 
pany don't  own  me, and  you  ain't  going 
to  come  here  to  see  Maggie  as  you  choose, 
neither.  Some  of  these  days  Abe  Lynch'll 
give  you  — 11 — that's  what  he'll  do." 

"  That's  all  right,  Tony,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I'm  going,  good-night. 
Good-night,  Maggie."  and  this  time  she 
did  not  ask  him  to  stay. 

I  re  stopped  at   the  hotel  on  his  way 
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back.  The  group  of  loungers  still  sat 
back-tilted  in  the  darkness.  The  young 
fellow  told  how  old  Bratton  had  come 
home  and  what  he  had  said.  The  others 
ed  in  silence,  and  then  there  was  a 
brief  laugh.  Phe  only  one  who  spoke 
wa>  Wilcox,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel. 

••  You'll  get  yourself  into  trouble  some 
of  these  days,  Mace."  said  he. 

••  ( >h,  I  ain't  afraid  of  that,"  said  Ma- 
son Green. 

•Well,  you  may  be  afraid,"  said  Wil- 
cox. "  1  know  Tony  Bratton  better  than 
you  do.  1  helped  piek  up  Tom  Willis 
after  he'd  shot  him." 

••  Well.    1   tell  you  what  it  is."  said   Ma- 
son Green,    "if  he  ever   tries  any  of  his 
tricks  on  me.  I'll  be  doggoned if  I  wouldn't 
ot  as  quick  as  he'd  shoot." 

Abe  Lynch    had    Stopped    at    the    hotel 
n  on  his  return  from  Tony  Bratton's. 
lie  sat  listening,  unobserved  by   Mason 
( liven. 

So  one  said  anything  further,  and  pres- 
ently Mason  Green  went  on  down  the 
street. 

"He'll  get  himself  into  trouble  with 
Tony  Bratton  one  of  these  days."  ob- 
served Wilcox. 

The  two  Philadelphia  gentlemen  were 
sitting  listening  to  all  that  had  passed. 
There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  and 
then  the  dropping  talk  began  about  other 
thin. 

"  They  say  Jim  Cardweld's going  to  git 
the  appointment  for  inspector  after  all." 
-  iid  Tom  I  landy. 

o!"    -nd'     John     Wells.        «  He'll 
get  it  as  long  as  he  lives — it  ain't 
in  the  wood." 

The  next  day  it  was  still  blowing  strong- 
ly from  the  east,  and   there  was   little   ap- 
rance  of  the  weather  breaking.      Some 
rain    had    fallen    during    the   night,    but   it 
ised    by  morning,   and    about    two 
ck   Handy's  hack   came   to   take   the 
Philadelphia  gentlemen    down    to    Indian 

Abe  Lynch   had   come   over  from  the 
i  h  early  in  tin-  morning  and  a  <  onsul- 
■  >n  had  been  held. 
•■  I  )o  you  think  it's  going  to  rain,  Abe?  " 

I         orth. 
Abe   Lynch  up    at    the    gray, 

windy   sky. 


"  I  dunno,"  said  he,  after  awhile.  "  If 
it  don't  break  away  by  noon  we'll  like 
enough  have  a  little  weather." 

-  It  ain't  a-goin'  to  rain  this  morning, 
gentlemen."  said  Handy,  having  an  eye 
to  hiring  his  hack. 

-  What's  the  odds,  anyhow,  Jack  ?  " 
said  Paton.  "  I'd  rather  get  a  little  wet 
than  loaf  around  here  all  day."  And  so 
it  was  decided  upon  to  go. 

Wilcox  and  the  bartender  and  two 
loungers  stood  looking  on  as  various  de- 
siderata  were  handed  into  the  hack — guns, 
waterproofs,  two  boxes  of  cartridges, 
Paton's  rifle,  and  a  lunch-basket. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,  Abe  ;  stick  this  in 
the  basket,"  said  Ellsworth,  reaching  him 
a  bottle  three-fourths  rilled  with  whiskey. 

Each  of  the  young  men  wore  a  brown - 
yellow  hunting-jacket,  the  pockets  stuffed 
and  bulged  out  with  necessaries  for  the 
day. 

Then  the  hack  drove  away,  the  young 
Philadelphia  men  looking  back  and  wax- 
ing their  hats  at  the  hotel. 

During  the  day  it  began  raining,  in  fine, 
driving,  misty  sheets  of  moisture.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  hack  returned.  At 
the  sound  of  loud  voices  and  laughter 
Wilcox  came  out  of  the  hotel  and  stood 
looking  as  the  curtained  hack,  wet  and 
gleaming  in  the  gray,  sodden  light,  dis- 
gorged its  contents — first  the  men  them- 
selves, then  damp  and  muddy  waterproofs, 
guns,  cartridge-belts,  a  basket,  and  finally 
an  indiscriminate  bunch  of  dead  birds. 
The  two  young  men  talked  with  loud 
voices  and  laughed  a  great  deal.  They 
had  evidently  made  frequent  applications 
to  pocket-flasks  on  the  way  home,  and 
were  in  a  wild,  skylarking  humor.  The 
figure  of  Abe  Lynch  could  be  dimly  seen 
within  the  damp,  curtained  space  of  the 
hack.  He  made  some  remark,  and  the 
two  young  men  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Did  you  get  your  eagle,  Mr.  Paton  ?" 
said  the  landlord. 

"  No,"  said  the  young  fellow.  "  I 
couldn't  get  within  a  mile  of  him." 

"  They're  mighty  shy,"  said  the  land- 
lord. 

"  You  bet  your  life  they  are,"  said  Paton. 

Then  the  hack  drove  away  through  the 
slanting  sheets  of  ram.  "  Did  you  get 
your  rifle,  Paton  ?"  said  Ellsworth. 
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"  No,  by  George  ! — 'forgot  all  about  it. 
Abe'll  look  after  it,  though,"  said  Paton. 
"  Did  you  get  your  bottle  of  whiskey, 
Jack?"  he  added. 

"  Yes;   it's  in  the  basket." 

Paton  turned  over  the  contents  of  the 
lunch-basket.      "  It  ain't  here,"  said  he. 

■'  Then  it's  been  left  in  the  hack,"  said 
Ellsworth. 

Paton  burst  out  laughing.  '•  Abe'll 
take  care  of  it,  too,"  said  he.  "  Good- 
by,  whiskey." 

The  bartender  stood  lounging  in  the 
doorway  of  the  bar-room,  "  Let's  see 
what  you've  got,  Mr.  Paton,"  said  he, 
and  Paton  held  up  the  gray  bunch  of 
dead,  shattered  birds. 

After  he  got  home  Abe  Lynch  found 
the  rifle  and  the  half-filled  bottle  of 
whiskey.  He  took  them  both  into  the 
house  with  him,  standing  the  bottle  on 
the  shelf  over  the  stove  and  the  rifle  in 
the  corner.  He  could  see  through  the 
open  door  that  his  supper  was  ready  for 
him.  His  mother  had  finished  her  meal, 
and  was  rattling  about  in  the  shed  outside 
where  the  firewood  was  kept.  His  brain 
was  already  blurred  and  confused  with 
the  high-grade  Club  whiskey  he  had 
drunk,  and  he  felt  an  appetite  for  more. 
He  took  the  whiskey-bottle  from  the  shelf, 
uncorked  it  with  his  lean,  horny  fingers, 
and  took  a  dee])  draught.  He  shuddered 
as  the  fiery  strength  of  the  liquor  passed 
his  palate,  and  wiped  his  hand  across  his 
mouth. 

"  Is  that  you,  Abe?  "  called  his  mother 
from  the  shed  beyond. 

"  Yes,"  said  he. 

"Well,  come  an'  git  your  supper,"  said 
she. 

He  went  in  and  sat  down  to  his  sup- 
per. It  was  greasy  with  frying  ;  the 
bread  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  tea 
was  a  dark  and  bitter  brown.  Every 
moment  he  felt  the  liquor  he  had  drunk 
mounting  to  his  head.  His  mother 
spoke,  her  voice  coming  to  him  as  though 
from  a  distance.  He  ate,  not  knowing 
what  he  was  eating,  and  by  and  by  he 
found  that  he  had  done. 

"  D'ye  want  some  more  fish,  Abe  ?  " 
asked  his  mother.  "There's  a  lot  more 
left  here  on  the  stove." 

He  collected  his  rambling  intelligence 


before  he  answered.  •■  No,"  he  said  ; 
'•  1  guess  I've  had  enough."  He  pushed 
back  his  chair  noisily,  arose,  steadied  him- 
self with  his  hand  on  the  back  of  it  ;  then 
he  went  out  into  the  other  room.  Pres- 
ently he  found  himself  standing  by  the 
shelf,  fumbling  along  the  top  of  it.  What 
was  he  looking  for?  Oh,  yes;  it  was  his 
pipe.  He  knocked  over  a  dusty,  greasy, 
flat  bottle  that  had  once  held  patent  lini- 
ment. There  was  another  bottle  ;  it  was 
the  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  looked  stead- 
ily at  it  for  awhile,  and  then  uncorked 
it  and  took  another  drink. 

'4  Where  did  you  git  that  liquor,  Abe?" 
said  his  mother's  voice  from  behind  him. 

Again  he  steadied  himself  before  he 
answered.  "  It's  Mr.  Ellsworth's  whis- 
key,"  said  he.  He  was  conscious  that 
his  tongue  was  thick. 

"  Well,  you'd  better  not  take  any 
more,"  said  his  mother,  eying  him  sharply. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  he.  He 
corked  the  bottle  unsteadily,  driving  in 
the  stopper  with  a  smack  of  his  palm  ; 
then  he  found  his  pipe  and  lit  it.  He 
went  out  and  sat  on  the  doorstep,  leaning 
back  in  the  doorway.  He  shut  his  eyes, 
and  his  dizzy  brain  reeled  and  swam. 
He  heard  his  mother  moving  about  with- 
in, and  when  he  opened  his  eves  he  saw 
that  she  was  taking  away  the  whiskey- 
bottle.  He  aroused  himself  and  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing. 

"I'm  going  to  put  it  away."  said  she. 
"  You've  had  too  much  as  it  is." 

"  Well,  just  you  put  it  back  again," 
said  he.  "I'll  take  care  of  that.  [ 
know  what  I'm  about."  Then  his  moth- 
er put  the  bottle  back  on  the  shelf  and 
went  away. 

He  felt  that  there  was  some  weight 
of  trouble  lying  heavily  upon  him.  What 
was  it  about?  Oh,  yes!  It  was  about 
Mason  Green  and  Maggie  Bratton.  His 
brooding  humor  blazed  up  in  a  sud- 
den flame  of  anger.  What  business  had 
Mason  Green  to  come  down  here  to 
Marley,  anyway?  Damn  if  he  wouldn't 
shoot  him  some  day.  That's  what  Tony 
l'.ratton  would  have  done.  Dogged  it 
he  wouldn't  take  that  there  rifle  and  i\o  it 
to-night.  Then  he  was  conscious  that  he 
was  laboriously  knocking  the  ashes  out  ol 
Ins  pipe  against  the  heel  of  his  boot,  lb- 
got  up  and  went  into  the  house.      I  le  was 
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standing  with  his  hand  resting  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  What  was  he  going  to  do? 
Oh,  yes  ;  he  was  going  to  take  another 
drink  of  whiskey.  Then  he  was  going 
to  do  something  with  the  rifle.  What 
t?  Oh,  yes  ;  dogged  if  he  wouldn't 
fix  it  with  Mace  Green.  What  time  of 
night  was  it.  anyhow?  He  had  taken 
the  breech-loader  up  in  his  hand.  He 
pushed  down  the  lever  and  looked  dully 
at  the  weapon.  He  was  conscious  that 
there  was  a  cartridge  in  it.  and  that  the 
cartridge  had  not  been  used.  Presently 
he  was  out  in  the  windy  night.  He  found 
himself  laboring  staggeringly  along  the 
\.  sandy  road  toward  Marley.  He 
had  the  rifle  in  his  hand.  Should  he  go 
down  through  the  town?  No  ;  he  wouldn't 
do  that  :  they  would  stop  him  and  take 
the  rifle  away  from  him,  or  else  they 
would  know  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  must  cut  across  the  marsh  to  the 
creek,  upon  the  farther  bank  of  which 
abutted  the  house.  He  turned  off  from 
the  road,  plunged  down  into  the  hog- 
wallow,  unseen  in  the  darkness,  and  fell 
I  ily.  rolling  over.  The  rifle  was 
gone.  He  felt  around  through  the  sedge- 
-  in  the  darkness  and  found  it  again. 
It  was  gritty  with  the  sand,  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  he  wiped  it  carefully  with 
his  sleeve.  Then  he  went  on  again, 
Stumbling  through  the  darkness  and  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

Presently  he  found  through  the  haze  in 
hi>  mind  that  he  had  come  close  to  Tony 
Bratton's  house.  Between  him  and  it  were 
the  dark  waters  of  the  creek.  There  was  a 
shiningfrom  the  window,  hut  he  could 
inside.  He  felt  very  dull  and 
sleepy,  and  lay  down  at  length  on  the 
ground.      The  mosquitoes  were  biting  his 

and  he  slapped  heavily  at 
them. 

I  le  did  not  know  how  long  he  lay  there, 
but   slid'  .c    between    him 

and  •  re  of  window.      It  was  a  man, 

ping  into  the  house  spying 
n.     Abe   Lynch  felt  a 
SUdd<  rush  of  anger  that  Mason 

1  g  on  Mag- 

No  m   tter,  he  would  make  it   even 
with  him.     Herais  d  his  rifle,  resting  with 
upon    the   damp   -round,  and 

ady  aim    at  the   head  out- 
lined .    ndow.      1  le  pulled  the 


trigger,  but  no  report  came.  Then  he 
looked  at  it,  and  found  he  had  not  cocked 
the  piece.  He  lifted  the  hammer  with 
fumbling,  uncertain  lingers,  and  raised  the 
weapon  again.  Was  the  head  gone  ? 
No  ;  there  it  was.  Again  he  took  along, 
steady  aim,  and  again  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. 

Instantly  there  was  a  loud,  stunning  re- 
port and  a  flash  of  light.  .  .  .  The 
head  was  gone. 

The  shock  of  the  report  and  the  instant 
second  shock  of  the  thought  of  what  he 
had  done  cleared  his  brain,  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  a  clap  of  thunder  clear 
the  heaviness  in  the  air.  Suddenly  every 
sense  was  abnormally  and  keenly  alert. 
He  heard  a  scuffling  noise,  then  silence. 
He  lay  staring  into  the  darkness,  the  warm 
rifle  still  grasped  in  his  hand.  Then  pres- 
ently he  saw  two  heads  appear  at  the 
window,  and  the  window  opened.  My 
God  !  what  had  he  done  ?  Had  he  just 
shot  Mason  Green  ?  It  could  not  be  ! 
Who  wTere  they  at  the  window  ?  What 
if  he  had  really  shot  that  man  ?  He  got 
up  softly,  and  crept  away  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

A  bridge  crossed  the  creek  some  little 
distance  below  the  house.  He  went  down 
there  and  stood  for  a  little  while  leaning 
on  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  looking  and  look- 
ing. The  two  heads  at  the  window  had 
gone  away,  and  there  was  no  disturbance 
at  the  house.  All  was  perfectly  quiet.  It 
could  not  be  that  he  had  really  shot  any- 
one— it  must  have  been  a  dream.  H  e  had 
forgotten  all  about  his  having  been  drunk, 
and  now  he  felt  nothing  except  a  sort  of 
inert  keenness  of  thought  ;  a  rambling 
positiveness  of  intelligence.  He  thought 
to  himself  that  he  would  go  up  to  the 
house  and  make  sure  that  he  had  not  shot 
anyone. 

In  spite  of  the  clouds  that  yet  drifted 
across  the  sky  there  was  a  sort  of  pal- 
lid, all-pervading  light.  .  .  .  He  stood 
silently  in  front  of  the  house,  listening  for 
awhile.  Everything  was  perfectly  silent 
except  for  the  rushing  of  the  wind  and  the 
gurgling  of  the  ebbing  tide  in  the  creek. 
What  was  that  dark  thing  lying  not  far 
from  the  doorsteps  ?  He  went  over,  ap- 
proaching on  tiptoe.  My  God  !  It  was 
true  !      It   was  a  man's   figure.      He   had 
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shot  Mason  Green  !  He  stooped  down, 
and  felt  with  his  hand.  The  body  was 
yet  warm  ;  was  it  dead  ?  He  felt  the 
hair  of  the  man's  head — it  was  thick  and 
bushy.  It  was  not  like  Mason  Green's. 
There  was  something  wet  upon  it.  He 
stooped  forward  and  looked  more  closely. 
He  could  see  a  dark  line  down  across  the 
forehead.  He  looked  still  closer,  and  now 
he  could  see  the  face. 
It  was  Tony  Bratton  ! 

The  next  morning  the  news  spread  over 
the  town  like  wild-fire.  Somebody  had 
shot  and  killed  Tony  Bratton  the  night 
before.  His  niece  had  found  him  lying 
dead  in  front  of  the  house  that  morning. 
It  was  the  first  thing  that  the  two  Phila- 
delphia gentlemen  heard  when  they  came 
downstairs.  The  news  struck  them  like  a 
blow.  Tony  Bratton,  whom  they  had  seen 
alive  and  well  only  the  night  before,  now 
dead  !  "By  George  !  "  commented  Pa- 
ton,  almost  breathlessly.  It  seemed  in- 
credible, and  he  could  not  believe  it. 

When  they  came  out-of-doors  they 
found  the  street  strangely  deserted.  They 
could  see  in  the  distance,  down  the  road, 
that  a  crowd  was  gathered  brokenly  about 
Tony's  house.  "  Let's  go  over  and  see," 
said  Ellsworth. 

They  found  the  house  surrounded  by 
clustering  groups  of  men  and  women  and 
half-grown  children.  There  was  an  all- 
pervading  air  of  dreadful  excitement,  and 
people  were  crowding  into  the  house  as 
others  struggled  out  of  it.  Within  the 
doorway  could  be  seen  a  mass  of  men 
and  women  filling  the  entry  beyond.  The 
two  Philadelphia  men  went  in  with  the 
others.  It  was  hot  and  oppressively  close 
in  the  crowded  space  ;  they  could  hear 
the  sound  of  women  crying  in  a  farther 
room  as  they  elbowed  their  way  forward, 
and  so  finally  made  their  way  into  the 
room  where  the  body  lay.  They  could 
see  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  the  tall, 
spindle  posts  of  an  old-fashioned  bedstead 
and  a  square  Connecticut  clock  tick-tack- 
ing on  a  shelf  by  the  window,  a  pair  of 
grotesque  plaster-of- Paris  dogs,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  cracked  blue  pitcher  and  a 
coal-oil  lamp.  The  crowd  was  gathered 
about  the  bed  whereon  the  body  lay. 
They  pressed  forward,  and  then  they  were 
looking  down  upon  the  half-undressed  fig- 


ure ;  the  yellow,  waxy  face,  and  the  round 
blue  hole  in  the  side  of  the  head.  Abe- 
Lynch  was  standing  there  also  looking 
down  at  the  dead  face,  his  hands  clasped, 
motionless  as  a  statue.  There  were  some 
crying  women  in  the  room  beyond. 

It  was  horribly  and  grotesquely  tragic 
and  the  two  young  men  were  glad  to  get 
out  into  the  open  air  again.  They  lin- 
gered about  for  awhile,  listening  to  the 
scattering  talk  and  comments,  and  present- 
ly Abe  Lynch  came  out  of  the  house  and 
joined  them.  He  appeared  stunned  and 
bewildered. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  Abe  Lynch 
as  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel  with  the 
two  Philadelphia  gentlemen,  that  every- 
thing around  him  should  be  just  as  it  al- 
ways had  been — the  trees,  the  houses,  the 
people.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but 
that  still  form  lying  upon  the  bed  in  the 
back  room  waiting  for  the  coroner.  Oh, 
God  !  if  he  could  only  undo  what  he  had 
done  !  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  it 
could  really  be  so — there  must  be  some 
dreadful  mistake. 

"  By  the  way,  Abe,"  said  Ellsworth,  his 
voice  cutting  with  a  keen,  sudden  jar  upon 
the  intense  silence,  "  Mr.  Paton  and  I  are 
going  back  to  Philadelphia  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  What  are  you  going  back  for  ?  "  said 
Abe  Lynch,  speaking  aimlessly  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Ellsworth,  "  this  east- 
erly weather  seems  likely  to  hang  on  for 
no  end  of  time  ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
we're  tired  of  it  down  here.  It's  so  thun- 
deringly  dull." 

Abe  Lynch  listened  dully.  He  was 
thinking  to  himself,  "  Oh,  if  they  only  had 
gone  home  yesterday,  then  this  would  not 
have  happened."  He  walked  on  in  silence, 
thinking  and  thinking. 

"I  wish  you'd  fetch  my  rifle  over  this 
morning,  Abe,"  said  Paton.  u  You  may 
keep  the  bottle  of  whiskey." 

"  How  much  do  you  expect  to  charge 
US,  Abe  ?  "  said  Ellsworth. 

"I  don't  know."  said  A.be  Lynch.  "  I 
guess  five  dollars  is  about  right, isn't  it?" 

"By  George!  you  stick  it   on  pretty 

well,  Abe,"  said   Paton. 

••  [Ve  been  with  you  three-  days,"  said 
\h<-  1  ,ynch,  sullenly. 
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■•  That's  all  right,"  said  Ellsworth,  "let 
ii  be  at  his  own  figure,  Tom." 

••  T>\  the  way,"  said  Paton,  suddenly, 
after  a  moment  01  two  of  silence,  "  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  1  didn't  think  to  draw  the 
cartridge  from  that  rifle  yesterday." 

Abe  Lynch's  every  nerve  thrilled. 
"There  ain't  no  cartridge  there,"  said  he. 
after  a  long  pause.   "  Somebody  shot  it  off." 

"  ( >h,  vou're  mistaken."  said  Paton.  "  I 
put  a  fresh  cartridge  in  yesterday  morning." 

•'  All  the  same  somebody's  shot  it  off," 
said  Abe  Lynch,  doggedly.  "  I  looked 
at  it  last  night  before  I  put  it  away,  and 
I  seen  it  myself." 

Paton  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  or 
two.  u  That's  queer,"  he  said  ;  "  1  could 
have  sworn  1  slipped   in  a  fresh  cartridge 

sterday  morning." 

Ellsworth  laughed.  "  I  don't  believe 
you  knew  what  you  was  doing  half  the 
time.  Tom."  said  he. 

Then  a  sudden  recollection  of  that  still, 
half-dressed  figure  came  simultaneously 
to  both  young  men  and  they  fell  silent. 
Abe  Lynch  drew  a  deep,  slow  breath. 
He  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  shot  him,  Abe  ?  " 
said  Ellsworth. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Abe  Lynch  ; 
"unless."  he  added,  "it  was  Mace  Green." 

Nobody  in  Marley  even  accused  Ma- 
son Green  of  shooting  Tony  Bratton  ; 
but  if  it  were  not  lie.  who  could  it  have 
been  ?  The  unanswered  question  grew 
by  degrees  to  suspicion,  and  by  and  by  it 
no  longer  possible  for  Mason  Green 
to  live  at  Marley.  Then  during  the  fall 
the  Philadelphia  Wrecking  Company 
failed,  and  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  Mag- 
gie Bratton  had  gone  to  Camden  to  live 
with  her  aunt,  and  alter  awhile  news 
reached  Marley  thai  Mason  Green  and 
she  were  married.  I  hiring  the  spring  Ned 
Handy  came  home  to  Marley  for  a  visit. 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  Mace  (ireen, 
and  that  (ireen  had  told  him  that  he  was 
about  to  sail  as  supercargo  on  one  of 
William  White  &  Sons'  coasting  schooners. 

II 

'I'm-,  great  blizzard  of  [888  struck  Mar- 
ley between  one  and  two  o'elo<  k  at  night, 
<  oming  down  upon  the  town  and  the  har- 


bor and  the  vessels  crowded  together  back 
of  the  breakwater,  out  of  the  northwest, 
a  tremendous  unseen  blow,  delivered  out 
of  the  gulf  of  midnight  darkness.  In  half 
an  hour  it  was  blowing  a  howling,  thun- 
dering hurricane,  the  snow  driving  in  blind- 
ing sheets  and  a  surf  almost  like  that  of  the 
Atlantic  breaking  upon  the  harbor  beach. 

In  a  hurricane  from  such  a  quarter  the 
breakwater  is  no  protection  to  the  vessels. 
Besides  that,  the  storm  broke  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  that  they  had  not  time 
to  get  out  extra  anchors.  Presently  the 
anchored  vessels  began  to  drag  toward 
the  shore  and  then  every  ship-captain 
knew  that  a  great  disaster  was  impending. 

Before  morning  broke  half  of  Mariey 
was  out  along  the  beach.  Half  a  score 
of  vessels  had  already  come  ashore,  and  lit- 
tle crowds  gathered  here  and  there,  watch- 
ing the  crews  of  the  life-saving  station 
taking  off  the  shipwrecked  men. 

Hut  during  the  night  the  greatest  crowd 
of  all — maybe  a  hundred  men  and  boys 
— had  gathered  to  watch  an  English 
bark  and  a  coasting  schooner  that  were 
slowly  drifting  together.  Every  now  and 
then  the  bark  burned  a  blue  light,  the 
sudden  livid  halo  flashing  out  in  the  drift- 
ing whiteness  of  a  snow-storm  and  show- 
ing the  looming  mass  of  the  two  vessels 
ever  closer  and  closer  together,  their  hulls 
black  and  gleaming  with  freezing  sheets  of 
brine,  pitching  and  tossing  to  the  run  of 
the  swell,  their  masts  and  rigging  tower- 
ing, swaying  pinnacles  of  ice,  as  white  as 
snow. 

In  one  such  time  of  livid  light  the  two 
vessels  came  together.  Eor  a  moment 
the  schooner  seemed  to  tower  in  a  smoth- 
ering cloud  of  foam.  Then  it  drove  down 
and  against  the  bark  with  a  crash  that 
could  almost  be  heard  above  the  trem- 
bling thunder  of  the  hurricane  and  the 
roar  of  the  breakers.  The  bark  heeled 
over  before  the  impact  and  for  a  second  or 
two,  as  the  two  vessels  ground  together, 
and  by  the  glaring  brightness  of  the  blue- 
light  the  spectators  upon  the  shore  could 
see  the  crew  of  the  sinking  schooner 
swarming  up  over  the  sides  of  the  bark. 
Then  the  light  went  out  again  into  sud- 
den darkness. 

Those  on  the  shore  stood  waiting  and 
watching,  but  there  was  no  recurrence  of 
the  light ;   nothing  but  darkness. 
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But  about  the  gray  of  the  morning 
word  flew  about  that  the  bark  had  broken 
loose  from  her  moorings — perhaps  from 
the  impact  of  the  schooner — and  had 
driven  out  upon  the  outer  bar.  The 
crowd  along  the  beach  began  to  gather 
thither,  out  upon  the  point  of  the  (ape. 
There  they  collected  watching  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  life  -  saving  crews  from 
Marley,  Hennipen,  and  Indian  Head  to 
get  away  in  the  life-boats.  Each  time  a 
boat  was  launched  it  was  only  to  be 
whirled  around  by  the  wind  and  driven 
back  again  upon  the  beach. 

Every  now  and  then,  through  snow- 
squalls,  the  wreck  of  the  great  vessel  could 
be  seen  rolling  sullenly  back  and  forth  to 
the  sweep  of  the  swell,  her  hull  now  and 
again  a  smother  of  foam,  her  masts  and 
rigging  pinnacles  of  ice,  the  foremast  gone, 
the  mainmast  standing  apparently  firm, 
the  mizzen-mast  rocking  back  and  forth, 
ready  any  moment  to  fall.  There  were 
little  clusters  of  men  crowded  together  in 
the  main  rigging,  clinging  blackly  amid 
the  ice  and  snow,  waiting  the  desperate 
chance  of  being  saved.  Every  now  and 
then  a  towering  wave  would  come  march- 
ing up  from  oceanward,  and  in  the  suc- 
tion from  the  undertow  the  hulk  would 
heel  to  windward  to  meet  the  smother- 
ing impact  of  mountainous  water,  before 
which  she  would  roll  over  with  a  tremen- 
dous sweep  while  the  onlookers  held  their 
breath.  Then  she  would  right  again,  the 
black  figures  still  clinging  to  the  rigging. 
Then,  perhaps,  there  would  be  a  long 
period  of  comparative  calm  in  which  the 
life  -  saving  crews  would  try  again  to 
launch  the  life-boats. 

About  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  storm 
began  to  lull,  and  a  little  before  nine  the 
Hennipen  life-boat  got  off.  The  crowd 
cheered  ;  the  sound  of  their  voices  rising 
faint  and  thin  in  the  ceaseless  roaring 
monotone  of  surf  and  vibrating  counter- 
roar  of  the  hurricane. 

It  was  a  noble  sight,  the  boat  launched 
by  a  score  of  rubber-coated  men,  meet- 
ing the  tossing  whirl  of  surf  with  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  exploding  cataractal 
water  ;  the  crew  scrambling  into  her  ;  the 
rattle  of  dropping  oars  ;  an  onrushing 
breaker  that  meeting  the-  boat  whirled  it 
high  aloft  like  a  chip  ;  the  captain  stand- 
ing in  the  stern  shining  in   drenched   and 


gleaming    waterproof,    grasping    the    oar 

and  steadying  the  boat  swaying  back  and 
forth  but  never  losing  his  footing  ;  an- 
other rush  of  breakers  pitching  the  boat, 
cork-like,  into  the  air  ;  then  the  tremen- 
dous down  dip  into  the  trough  of  the 
next  oncoming  sea.  Then  the  onlookers 
saw  that  the  boat  was  off  and  they  (  heered 
again. 

One  of  the  crew  was  Abe  Lynch. 

Almost  immediately  the  Marley  life- 
boat also  got  away,  and  by  and  by  the 
two  were  under  the  side  of  the  bark 
— now  riding  duck-like  on  the  rise  of  a 
wave,  now  lost  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
As  the  people  on  the  shore  stood  watch- 
ing they  saw  that  Captain  Turnbull  was 
shouting  orders  to  the  men  in  the  rigging. 
Then  they  saw  one  of  the  sailors  upon 
the  wreck  crawl  perilously  out  upon  the 
ice-coated  yard-arm  and  drop  "a  line  that 
fell  like  a  thread  down  toward  the  boats 
below.  They  could  see  that  the  life-boat 
had  presently  caught  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  that  the  sailor  had  crawled  back  with 
it  to  the  shrouds.  A  sudden  squall  of 
snow  almost  hid  the  wreck  from  sight, 
and  when  it  passed  a  man  was  seen  slip- 
ping down  the  rope  to  the  life-boat  below. 
Another  cheer  went  up  from  the  shore — 
the  men  were  about  to  be  saved.  Both 
life-boats  were  now  floating  under  the  lee 
of  the  doomed  vessel,  and  one  after  an- 
other the  figures  in  the  rigging  were  slid- 
ing down  the  thin,  thread-like  line.  Each 
minute  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  men 
in  the  rigging  and  more  and  more  men 
huddled  into  the  life-boats. 

Meantime  the  bark  was  palpably  go- 
ing to  pieces.  At  each  leaden  blow  of 
onsweeping  wave  there  would  be  a  larger 
and  more  ragged  gap  in  the  bulwarks. 
The  shore  was  already  littered  with  wreck- 
age, and  the  tangled  wreck  of  the  fore- 
mast tossed  helpless  arms  in  the  foaming 
surge  of  the  water. 

At  last  it  seemed  to  those  ashore  that 
all  of  the  men  were  out  of  the  rigging  of 
the  wreck.  Vet  still  the  life-boats  lingered 
under  the  lee  of  the  bark.  Why  did 
they  not  come  ashore?  Then  the  on- 
lookers began  to  see  that  there  was  one 
man  yet  clinging,  lashed  to  the  shrouds 
just  above  the  main-top.  Th.u  was  why 
one  of  the  life  boats  was  coming  Up  close 
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under  the  stern-quarter  of  the  wreck  ;  that 
man  was  to  be  saved  before  they  left  the 
dissolving  hull. 

rhose  on  the  beach  watched  the  boat 

as  it  came  close  up  under  the  towering 
hulk  of  the  bark,  the  crew  staving  it  off 
with  oars  and  boat-hook*.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  man  in  yellow  water-proof  and 
sou'wester  was  seen  scrambling  up  by  the 
mizzen-chains  and  over  the  rail.  He  car- 
ried with  him,  hung  over  his  arm.  a  coil 
of  line,  which  he  paid  out  to  the  life-boat 
as  he  ran  along  by  the  rail  to  the  main- 
shrouds. 

It  was  Abe  Lynch. 

The  man  who  clung  to  the  rigging  was 
the  supercargo  of  the  schooner  which 
had   stove  in  against  the  bark  during  the 

.'it. 

Until   Abe    Lynch   had   scrambled    up 

over  the  rail  ami  had  fairly  stood  upon 
the  ice-sheeted  deck  of  the  bark,  he  did 
not  see  what  a  wreck  she  was.  The 
side  nearest  the  shore  was  pretty  sound  ; 
upon  the  other  side  the  whole  stern-quar- 
ter was  stove  in — a  great  ragged  gap  open 
to  the  sea.  which  at  every  plunge  shook 
the  shattered  hulk  as  though  to  burst  it 
into  fragments. 

Abe  Lynch  ran  along  the  lee  rail,  shak- 

ut  the  coil  of  rope  as  he  did  so,  Cap- 
tain Turnbull   in   the  life-boat   hauling  in 
the  slack,  and  so  he  reached  the  shrouds. 
They    were    coated    almost    solidly    thick 
with  i<  e.  and  he   had   to  kick   the  frozen 
5  loose  in  a  shower  of  fragments  and 
broken    lumps.       Then    he    began    slowlv 
and    carefully  to    mount    the    icy    ratlins. 
Now  and  again  he  stopped  to  pay  out  the 
line  a   little    more,  then    again   he   would 
mount  a  fewsteps.   At  la*the  had  reached 
the  mam-top.     The  still    and  apparently 
figure  was  just  above  him. 
He  did  not  stop  to  look  at  him.  except 

<•  that  he  was  apparently  Lashed  to 

the  ratlins,  for  at  that  moment  a  great  sea 

ruing  towering   toward   the   wreck 

and  thither  his  eyes  were  turned.      Would 

the    bark    hold    together    under    the    im- 

~J     The  out.  ash  of  water  heeled 

the  vessel  over  dizzily  toward  the  oncom- 
ing mountainoi  of  advancing  water. 
The  next  minute  tin-  sea  struck  with  a 
sho<  k  that  ro(  ked  the  loosened  mizzen- 
mast   bark  and    forth,  whipping  it    like  a 


switch.  Then  the  wreck  swayed  tremen- 
dously over  the  lee,  Abe  Lynch  clinging 
tight  to  the  ratlins.  Looking  down  he 
could  see  that  the  hull  beneath  him  was 
entirely  covered  with  the  mass  of  white 
foam,  and  he  felt  that  the  wreck  was  melt- 
ing away.  Still  he  clung  dizzily  to  the 
rigging.  Then  the  sea  was  gone  and  he 
saw  the  deck  below  emerging  from  the 
sliding  rush  of  water.  The  mizzen-mast 
had  now  gone,  and  was  rolling  a  wreck 
astern.  But  the  mainmast  still  stood  ;  he 
was  still  safe,  and  he  aroused  himself  to 
act. 

Shaking  out  the  slack  of  the  line  he 
still  held,  he  climbed  up  to  the  figure  in 
the  shrouds.  Coming  near,  he  saw  that 
the  man,  whoever  he  was,  was  coated  with 
ice  :  that  he  wore  heavy  sea-boots  and  a 
waterproof  coat.  He  thought  at  first  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  frozen  dead,  but  when 
he  got  to  him  and  felt  him  he  knew  that 
he  was  yet  alive.  He  stooped  around 
and  looked  into  the  face,  and  then  in  an 
instant  he  knew  who  it  was — it  was  Ma- 
son Green.  The  hands  covered  with  sliv- 
ers of  ice  clutched  desperately  to  the 
ratlins  ;  they  were  white  and  waxy,  the 
eyes  were  set  and  fixed,  but  the  man  was 
frozen  and  exhausted,  not  dead,  and  it 
was  Abe  Lynch's  paid  business  to  save 
him.  He  threw  the  end  of  the  line  he 
held  over  the  ratlins  above  the  uncon- 
scious head,  drawing  it  down  until  he  had 
enough  slack  for  his  purpose.  Then  he 
made  a  sliding-knot,  leaving  enough  of  the 
slack  to  lash  fast  under  the  arm-pits  and 
around  the  body.  As  he  reached  the  line 
around  the  senseless  figure  the  frozen  wa- 
terproof rattled  and  little  broken  sheets  of 
ice  fell  in  a  shower.  He  tested  the  knot 
to  see  that  it  was  perfectly  safe.  Then  he 
cut  loose  the  lashings  that  held  the  other 
fast  to  the  shrouds. 

As  the  inanimate  figure  swung  out  into 
space  he  looked  down  and  sang  out, 
"  Lower  away!"  He  held  fast  to  the 
ratlins,  still  looking  down  as  the  nearly 
dead  man  was  lowered  slowly,  slowly 
down  into  the  boat  below.  He  knew  that 
the  crowd  was  watching  from  the  shore, 
and  he  felt  a  great  pride  that  they  were 
seeing  what  he  was  doing.  The  next 
moment  the  life-boat  had  received  the 
rescued  man. 

Then   he   made   ready   himself   to   de- 
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scend.  That  was  an  easy  enough  matter. 
He  grasped  the  doubled  rope  that  hung 

to  the  life-boat  below,  threw  his  leg  around 
it.  swung  out  into  space,  and  slid  rapidly 
down. 

As  he  did  so  he  saw  over  his  shoulder 
a  towering  mountain  of  water  come  sweep- 
ing slowly  and  enormously  toward  the 
wreck.  It  seemed  to  lift  higher  and  higher 
as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  again 
the  suction  from  the  trough  of  the  sea 
heeled  the  wreck  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  oncoming  sea — at  first  slowly,  then 
with  a  rushing  sweep.  Abe  Lynch  saw 
himself  being  swung  in  toward  the  hull 
of  the  wreck,  and  knew  that  he  would  be 
dashed  against  it.  unless  the  men  in  the 
life-boat  below  held  the  lower  end  of 
the  line.  For  a  moment  he  hung  poised. 
Then  suddenly  he  felt  that  the  line  had 
slipped  from  those  who  held  it.  He 
whirled  dizzily  half  around  and  swung  vi- 
olently toward  the  wreck.  In  an  instant 
he  saw  the  shattered  hull  flying  at  him. 
Then  there  was  a  tremendous  deafening 
crash,  a  flash  of  light,  then  a  humming 
darkness  circled  by  a  myriad  sparks  of 
light.  With  a  glimmering  consciousness 
he  still  clung  instinctively  to  the  line  he 
held,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  badly  hurt. 
The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  ice-cold 
water.  He  still  strove  to  cling  to  the  line, 
but  the  monstrous  power  of  the  water 
swept  him  loose  and  he  felt  himself  whirled 
away  helplessly  by  the  waves.  Again  he 
felt  something  strike  him,  this  time  more 


heavily  and   dully 
sciousness. 


Then   he  lost    con- 


The  crew  of  the  life-boat  saw  Ins  help- 
less body  entangled  in  the  wreck  of  the 
mizzen-mast.  A  few  strokes  brought  them 
to  him,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
dragged  into  the  boat.  They  pulled 
quickly  away  from  the  wreck  of  the  mast. 
Then  they  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  a 
little  trickle  of  blood  was  running  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  spreading 
down  across  his  wet  cheek. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Abe  Lynch 
regained  a  numb,  senseless  consciousness. 
He  felt  no  pain,  but  everything  glimmered 
pallidly  to  his  sight.  He  saw  that  Dr. 
Closson  was  standing  over  him,  and  then 
that  he  was  in  the  Quarantine  Hospital. 
He  tried  to  speak  to  the  doctor,  but 
could  only  whisper.  The  physician  bent 
over  him.  "Am  I  hurt,  doctor?"  said 
he,  and  he  panted  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  pretty  badly  hurt, 
Abe,"  said  the  doctor,  very  seriously. 
"  Don't  talk  any  more."  He  wiped  the 
wounded  man's  lips,  and  the  cloth  came 
away  stained  red. 

"  I  must — talk,"  panted  Abe  Lynch. 
"  It — wasn't  Mace  Green — shot — Tony 
Bratton.      It  was  me." 

He  died  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  if  he  had  taken  a  life  he  had  given 
one  in  exchange  for  it. 


Draiuii  by  lloiuard  Pylc. 
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Native  Boats  (Cascoes)  in  which  Newly  arrived  Regiments  are  Carried  from  Transports  to  Shore. 

WHITE     MAN     AND     BROWN     MAN     IN     THE 

PHILIPPINES 


By    Frederick    Palmer 


S  surely  as  war  is  the  art 
which  our  chosen  young 
men  study  at  West  Point, 
the  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  war,  but  a  chase 
where  the  prey,  more  cun- 
ning than  the  fox,  leaves  neither  track  nor 
scent  and  carries  the  best  of  modern  quick- 
firing  rifles. 

••  You  can't  wrestle  when  you  can't  lay 
hands  on  the  other  fellow,"  said  my  com- 
rade, the  private,  while  we  lay  on  our 
stomachs  at  dawn  waiting  for  the  order  to 
charge,  as  we  had  often  done.  "  It's  hike, 
hike,  hike  (march)  till  you  stick  in  the  mud, 
and  then  you  hike  back  again  a  little 
slower  than  you  went,  'cause  you're  tired 
and  Ugly,  and  mebbe  you're  sick.  With 
every  hike  there's  a  few  laid  out  with  their 
hands  crossed — and  no  gugu's  (native's) 
blood  atones  for  that." 

He  raised  himself  up  on  his  hands  and 
looked  across  the  paddy  field  toward  the 
line  of  red  at  the  edge  of  a  bamboo  grove, 
the  enemy's  trenches.  We  might  get  a 
few  volleys  from  them  or  they  might  be 
evacuated  already. 

"Come    out,   Mister   Aguinaldo!"  he 


exclaimed.  "  Come  out  in  the  open  and 
bring  your  whole  army  !  If  our  regiment 
can't  lick  you  before  dinner  you  can  have 
our  rifles  and  the  islands  and  we'll  quit. 
H-m,  yes,  but  you  know  better,  don't 
you  !  " 

A  general's  view  of  the  situation  as  long 
ago  as  the  taking  of  Malolos  differed  only 
in  its  expression  from  the  private's.  On 
the  morning  that  we  walked  into  the  ene- 
my's capital  I  asked  General  MacArthur 
if  he  thought  that  the  backbone  of  the  re- 
bellion was  broken.  He  smiled  knowingly 
and  tapped  the  knuckles  of  one  hand  into 
the  palm  of  the  other  in  a  familiar  gesture. 

"I  am  not  yet  convinced,"  he  said, 
"  that  this  rebellion  is  a  vertebrate  or- 
ganism." 

More  than  any  other  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign McArthur's  skilful  advance  on  Ma- 
lolos approximated  a  success  of  the  kind 
which  gratifies  public  imagination.  Its 
great  weakness  in  this  respect  was  ex- 
plained unintentionally  by  a  French  jour- 
nalist in  his  letters  from  our  base  of  sup- 
plies. The  farthest  that  any  of  our  troops 
had  advanced  in  a  day  was  eight  miles  ; 
whereas  the  French  soldiers  often  march 
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twenty  -  five.  Such 
qualifications  as  mo- 
rasses and  jungles 
and  streams  defend- 
ed by  well-built 
trenches,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  macadam- 
ized roads,  on  the 
other,  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated in  feuille- 
tons  written  under  the 
shade  of  an  awning 
and  a  big  helmet  at 
the  table  of  a  cafe  in 
Manila.  Alas  !  they 
do  not  always  fit  in 
well  in  newspaper 
headlines. 

For    the   contrast 


'•  Hiking"  Supplies  to  Mac  Arthur's  Division  Through  Enemy's  Country  Under  Guard. 

country  lay  beyond  them 
the  occasional  bullet  has 
sought  its  prey.     I  have 
known  a  company  whose 
day  began    at    three 
o'clock,  and  was  to  be- 
gin at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing again,  to   be  called 
out  at  eleven,  just  as  they 
were   stretched  under 
their  ponchos,  to  ascer- 
tain  the    meaning    of   a 
scattering  fire.    They 
searched  through  a  copse 
without  finding  an  ene- 
my  or   hearing   another 
shot.     Scarcely  had  they 
lain  down  at  one  o'clock 
when  crack,  crack,  and 
crack  came  the  Mauser 
bullets,  with  grim  regu- 
larity and  the  creepy  effect  of  a  ticktack 
swaying  against  the  window  of  a  cell  on 
a    rainy    night.      How    we    should    have 
welcomed  the  change  if  our  tormentors 
had   only   charged   us    en    masse   as    the 
Afridis  charged   when  they  were  slaugh- 
tered under  the  light  of  star  shells  by  the 
British  !     But  Malay  cunning  and  Span- 
ish cunning  mixed   in  equal  parts,  as  my 
comrade,  the  private,  has  said,  know  bet- 
ter. 

Watching  our  men  advance  across  the 
open  in  even  and  seemingly  irresistible 
lines,  making  individual  paths  through  a 
grove  of  bamboo  to   regain   their  order 


Engineers  Preparing  Timbers  for  Repairing  Bridge  at  the  Bagbag  River. 

between  the  great  theatric  feat  of  arms 
which  won  the  islands  and  the  labor  of 
pacifying  them  is  that  of  a  panorama 
bursting  upon  the  gaze  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  break  of  Oriental  dawn, 
and  of  exhibiting  day  by  day  a  piece  of 
scenery  or  a  character  of  a  panorama 
through  a  course  of  years  till  all  the  parts 
have  been  shown.  On  land  we  have  had 
simply  a  multitude  of  picturesque  incidents 
which  make  his  conscience  goad  the  mem- 
ory of  the  correspondent.  By  day  and 
by  night  our  men  have  suffered  the  drudg- 
ery of  marches,  and  the  nagging  of  ever- 
present   danger.      Wherever  the  enemy's 
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on  the  field  beyond, 
ford  streams,  wade 
through  salt  marsh- 
es, and  rush  trenches 
which  yielded  a  few 
volleys  at  a  thousand 
yards,  a  few  prison- 
ers, and  perhaps 
none,  I  always  had 
the  impression  of  a 
strong  man  who  is 
striking  the  air.  We 
knew  that  the  strong 
man  would  win  in  the 
end  :  the  pity  of  it 
was  the  energy  that 
he  was  wasting. 

The  hunted  one 
is  a  barefooted,  little 
brown  man,  in  cot- 
ton shirt  and  trousers,  who,  equally  cour- 
ageous, has  more  skill  than  the  old  foe 
of  our  army,  the  American  Indian.  With- 
out infusion  of  foreign  blood,  the  Taga- 
log  mind  is  simple  only  to  the  white  man 
who  look>  upon  the  smiling  Tagalog  face 
for  the  first  time.  While  it  is  an  enigma 
to  us,  the  half-breed  leader,  polite,  sub- 
tle, often  well  educated,  if  not  the  grad- 
uate of  a  Spanish  university,  can  play  up- 
on its  moods  as  upon  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

The  first  fighting  around  the  city  taught 
the  leaders  the  folly  of  pitting  line  against 
line.  Unhappily  for  us,  they  began  to  re- 
alize that  one  guerilla  can  harass  a  dozen 
soldiers  if   he  keeps  in   the  background  ; 


that  no  country  is 
pacified  as  long  as 
there  is  a  man  in 
every  bush  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to 
shoot  his  ruler.  Since 
Malolos  they  have 
made  an  art  of  re- 
treating before  our 
advances  and  follow- 
ing up  our  retreats, 
reminding  us  again 
and  again  that  in  the 
work  of  pacification, 
as  well  as  in  the 
eventual  one  of  ad- 
ministration, we  are 
less  fortunate  in 
dealing  with  a  semi- 


A  Street  After  Burning. 

civilized  race  whose  contact  with  Span- 
ish civilization  has  produced  Aguinaldos, 
Lunas,  and  Paternos  for  its  leaders  than 
with  simple  savages.  The  railroad  alone 
was  given  up  grudgingly  from  strategeti- 
cally  placed  trench  to  trench.  It  connect- 
ed the  rebels  with  their  base  of  supplies. 
They  had  the  great  bulk  of  the  locomotives 
and  the  rolling-stock.  Moreover,  it  gave 
to  these  leaders,  who  bear  themselves  with 
the  air  of  potentates,  essential  personal 
comforts.  General  Luna  carried  a  cut- 
glass  dinner-service  with  him.  His  fol- 
lowers would  not  have  taken  him  seriously 
if  he  had  eaten  hard  tack  and  tomatoes 
out  of  a  can,  with  his  knees  for  a  table,  as 
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MacArthur  and  Lawton  did  on 
many  occasions.  Simplicity, 
which  is  admirable  only  to  the 
latter-day  civilization  of  north- 
ern countries,  appeals  to  the 
Tagalog  and  to  all  Orientals 
as  a  confession  of  weakness. 
Their  philosophy  recognizes 
no  power  without  the  show  of 
power.  The  Admiral's  vic- 
tory represented  an  apothe- 
osis of  power  which  made 
them  respect  and  fear  him 
long  after  they  were  in  open 
rebellion  against  us. 

After  that  victory  never  had 
a  nation  such  an  opportunity 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  col- 
ony; never  had  a  republic  a 
greater   temptation    to  resist. 
Aguinaldo   had    brought    the 
news  to  Luzon  that  we  had 
come  as  deliverers.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  this  remarkable  being's  hold  on  his 
people's  affections.      If  we   had    politely 
forced  him  to  be  our  friend;  if  we  had 
made  him  the  instrument  to  carry  out  our 
good  intentions  rather  than  suffered  our- 
selves to  be  his  instrument,  I  for  one  am 
convinced  that  our  flag  could  have  been 
raised  over  the  whole  archipelago  without 
bloodshed.      A  great  student  of  men  and 
a  master  of  affairs,  an  administrator,  was 
needed  the    moment    that   we  landed    a 
soldier. 

Instead  of  making  the  leaders'  vanity  our 
servant  we  made  it  a  joke.  Occupying  the 
islands  on  the  presumption  that  we  were 
to  give  to  them  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  we  denied  the  representatives 
of  whatever  law  and  order  then  existed  in 
Luzon  the  simple  privilege  of  pourparlers, 
which  has  been  granted  invariably  by  other 
colonizing  powers.  I  see  every  reason 
why  the  Filipinos  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  fly  the  flag  of  an  independent 
republic ;  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  fly  a  special  flag 
with  some  particular  insignia,  fastened  to 
the  American  flag  as  a  background.  Then 
they  would  have  been  under  our  aegis  ; 
our  flag  would  have  been  theirs  ;  and  it 
was  only  a  step  to  make  their  army  ours. 
In  the  provincial  jealousies  of  Luzon  and 
of  the  other  islands  lay  another  instrument 
which  we    could    have    used   in    making 
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Types  of  Aguinaldo's  Army  Taken  Prisoners. 

Aguinaldo  amenable  to  advice.  This  was 
not  the  work  of  written  treaties,  but  of  a 
chain  of  oral  conferences,  granting  the 
show  of  power  and  working  for  the  sub- 
stance, with  the  white  man's  foresight 
leading  to  a  well  defined,  inevitable  result. 

Once  we  allowed  Aguinaldo  and  the 
leaders  around  him,  who  are  as  familiar 
— and  unfortunately  no  more  so — with 
the  position  of  the  colored  man  in  our 
Southern  States  as  our  English  cousins  to 
become  convinced  that  their  lot  was  to  be 
that  of  the  "nigger"  they  began  the  work 
which  ended  in  hemming  our  troops  in 
the  city  of  Manila,  dependent  upon  their 
mercy  for  our  very  water-supply. 

All  the  leaders  were  natives  of  the  Ta- 
galog provinces,  which  lie  immediately 
around  Manila.  At  first  their  following 
was  strictly  Tagalog  ;  but  they  sent  their 
emissaries  to  the  ends  of  the  islands,  organ- 
izing a  government,  policing,  collecting 
taxes,  telling  the  people  that  we  had  not 
come  as  deliverers,  but  to  enslave  them. 
They  spent  the  taxes  and  the  money  that 
they  had  received  from  the  Spanish  in  buy- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  All  prominent 
Filipinos  whom  I  have  spoken  with  have 
taken  the  same  view.  If  the  status  of  the 
negro,  as  they  understood  it,  was  to  be 
theirs  in  the  new  system,  they  would  have 
to  leave  the  islands  anyway,  and  they 
had  concluded  to  make  a  fight  before 
going. 


Friendly  Maccabebes. 

Coming  into  our  lines  at  Calumpit  Co  ofTer  their  services  as  soldiers  against  their  had  tribal  enemies  the  Tagalogs. 
From  these  were  chosen  Captain  Batson's  Maccabebe  scouts. 


At  Least,  from  the  moment  that  we  oc- 
cupied Manila  the  situation  ceased  to  be 
wholly  military. 

The  nation  which  had  had  a  standing 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  for  a  popu- 
lation of  seventy  millions,  which  had  been 
the  most  insistent  of  all  nations  in  making 
the  military  arm  subject  to  the  civil,  gave 
to  a  general  absolute  power  when  the  cry- 

_  need  was  statecraft. 

This  general  is  a  hardworking,  con- 
><  ientious,  high-minded  professional  sol- 
dier. Just  how  far  he  is  pardonable  and 
unpardonable  for  the  errors  of  his  regime 
could  be  better  understood  if  every  dis- 
patch, private  as  well  as  official,  which  has 
■d  between  him  and  Washington  was 
made  public.  His  view  of  the  situation 
bound  to  be  that  of  the  soldier  ;  and 
the  view  of  the  soldier  was  fatal  at  the  time 
when  he  assumed  command.  Lying  in 
their  trenches  facing  our  trenches,  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  city,  was  the  Fili- 
pino army,  daily  increasing  in  numbers, 
daily  be<  oming  more  confident  of  its  own 
and  sceptical  of  our  power.  While  we 
made  no  effort,  civil  or  military,  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  Filipino  lead- 
no  adequate  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  an  army  admittedly  unequal  to 
the  pacification  of  the  archipelago.  The 
colonel  or  the  captain  of  the  native  troops 
who  <  ame  through  our  lines  as  an  emissary 
.  sheerly  by  adhering  to  the  wishes  of 
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Washington  sent  back  with  a  deeper 
wound  to  his  vanity  and  a  deeper  con- 
viction that  we  regarded  him  as  so  much 
canaille  to  be  exterminated. 

The  masterful  thing  would  have  been  to 
give  him  every  honor  of  his  rank  ;  to  have 
impressed  him  with  all  the  red  tape  pos- 
sible ;  to  have  told  him  that  we  had  come 
to  assist  him  as  an  agent  in  granting  free- 
dom to  his  people  ;  to  have  complimented 
him  on  his  soldiers,  and  courteously  to 
have  given  him  an  exhibition  of  the 
wonderful  marksmanship  of  our  Western 
volunteers. 

According  to  Spanish  ideals,  which  were 
the  Filipino  ideals,  we  must  have  seemed 
very  weak  indeed.  The  Tagalog  mind 
could  not  grasp  the  idea  that  a  man  in 
simple  khaki  uniform,  a  little  bent,  and  us- 
ing no  grand  phrases,  could  be  a  real  gen- 
eral; or  that  the  Western  volunteer,  taking 
a  kind  of  pride  in  an  unbuttoned  tunic, 
and  in  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
when  off  duty,  is  peculiarly  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  individuality  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  citizen  and  the  force  of  the 
nation.  Even  officers  of  other  white  men's 
armies  upon  first  seeing  our  army  in  Man- 
ila thought  that  it  was  a  mob  without  dis- 
cipline. Afterward,  when  they  saw  our 
"  boys  "  firing  volleys  as  they  advanced 
by  rushes  with  the  precision  of  a  machine, 
maintaining  their  order  against  the  great- 
est physical  obstacles,  their  admiration  was 
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equalled  only  by  their  surprise  as  to  how  we 
had  taught  the  independent  unit  to  submit 
himself  entirely  to  "  team  play"  at  those 
critical  moments  which  are  the  test  and 
the  object  of  all  the  thinking  of  the  general 
staff  and  all  the  labor  of  drill  sergeants. 

The  secret  is  the  common  aristocracy 
of  our  democracy.  As  a  whole  people  we 
are  a  very  superior  people.  The  distinction 
that  the  aristocracy  takes  to  itself  is  that 
of  "  being  American."  If  a  man  is  white  ; 
if  he  speaks  English  ;  if  he  knows  his 
lines  as  we  know  them,  he  is  as  good  as 
anybody  on  earth.  If  he  is  white  and  yet 
does  not  understand  our  customs,  we  in- 
sist that  he  shall  have  equal  rights  with  us. 
If  he  is  any  other  color  too  often  we  in- 
clude him  in  one  general  class  called 
"  nigger,"  a  class  beneath  our  notice,  to 
which,  so  far  as  our  soldier  is  concerned, 
all  Filipinos  belonged. 

Contempt  grew  on  our  side  and  hatred 
on  theirs.  As  the  half-breed  leaders 
strengthened  their  preparations  and  the 
feeling  of  their  people  against  us,  the  fear 
that  was  present  with  them  almost  to  the 
last  was  minimized  ;  for  they  knew  only 
too  well  that  if  we  had  offered,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  to  recruit  live  native  regi- 
ments on  the  pay  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  we  could  have  had  our  pick  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Filipino  army.  With  two  or 
three  months  of  training  and  good  treat- 
ment they  would  have  fought  our  battles 
as  willingly  as  they  fought  those  of  Agui- 
naldo  later  on.  The  Tagalog  is  the  fight- 
ing man  of  the  Philippines  as  surely  as  the 
Sikh  and  the  Gurkha  are  of  India.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  military  rou- 
tine are  as  enjoyable  to  him  as  to  the 
members  of  our  regular  colored  regiments. 
Easily  impressed  by  a  show  of  power,  he 
nevertheless  becomes  arrogant  if  the  reins 
are  loosely  held. 

Insults  were  cried  from  the  Filipino 
trenches  to  ours  in  December  ('98)  which 
were  hard  for  white  men  with  red  blood 
in  their  veins  to  bear.  Yet  the  man  in 
blue  shirt  and  khaki  breeches  with  the  in- 
dependent air  never  raised  his  rifle  until  it 
was  in  compliance  with  orders.  Then  he 
simply  charged,  as  the  Western  volunteer 
always  does  when  the  word  is  given  orwhen 
in  doubt.  For  this  situation  not  the  army 
but  the  Administration,  waiting  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  make  up 
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their  minds  on  the  question  of  foreign  ac- 
quisitions, was  to  blame.  For  two  months 
before  it  began  the  conflict  was  inevitable. 
What  surprised  the  Eighth  Army  Corps 
was  the  surprise  of  the  country  at  the  out- 
break. The  high  price  of  cable  tolls,  the 
restrictions  of  the  censorship,  and  that  im- 
patience of  the  days  of  the  telegraph, 
which  permits  little  attention  to  be  paid  to 
mail  articles,  have  wrought  misconception 
after  misconception.  General  Otis's  re- 
iterated message  of  "situation  well  in 
hand  "  did  not  refer  to  the  pacification  of 
Luzon  but  to  the  safety  of  the  city,  which 
was  the  first  and  all-important  considera- 
tion of  a  situation  which  was  far  more 
grave  than  the  people  at  home  had  ever 
supposed.  An  army  which  has  driven  in 
open  fight  a  numerically  superior  enemy 
about  to  undertake  guerilla  tactics  out  of 
a  series  of  semicircular  trenches  stretching 
around  a  town  from  the  sea  on  one  side  to 
the  sea  on  the  other,  cannot,  indefinitely 
stretch  this  semicircle  as  it  drives  the  enemy 
before  it  until  it  has  secured  an  empire. 

If  the  futility  of  the  general's  offensive 
tactics  has  been  questioned,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  thoroughness  and  wisdom  of 
his  defensive  tactics.  After  the  taking 
of  Caloocan  the  semicircle  was  no  farther 
extended.  Its  position  was  highly  stra- 
tegic. On  the  east  its  outposts  touched 
the  Laguna  de  Bay,  thus  forcing  any  com- 
munication between  the  enemy's  forces  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  the  city  to  be 
made  across  the  lake,  insuring  the  Pasig 
to  us  and  the  waterworks  from  a  flank  at- 
tack, and,  finally,  preventing  the  entrance 
into  Manila  of  any  armed  force,  with  a 
consequent  rising  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
would  have  necessitated  the  loss  of  life  on 
our  own  side  and  the  killing  of  many  in- 
nocent persons  before  order  was  restored. 
The  full  strength  of  one  regiment  was  re- 
quired for  patrol  and  guard  duty  in  a  city 
of  300,000  inhabitants,  passively  against 
us  when  we  were  watchful  and  actively 
against  us  when  we  were  not. 

As  the  historian  is  bewildered  by  the 
catalogued  knowledge  of  the  drv-as-dust 
librarian,  so  was  his  staff  bewildered  with 
General  Otis's  knowledge  <^\  the  details 
of  their  departments.  To  the  observer, 
however,  then-  seemed  sometimes  t<>  be 
an  absence  of  the  simple,  ordinary  execu- 
tive method  of  asking  a  subordinate  it   he 
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can  do  a  certain  thing  which  is  a  part  of 
the  general  plan,  and  if  the  subordinate 
says  that  lie  can  and  shows  evidence  that 
he  can.  of  leaving  to  him  the  details  and 
holding  him  responsible  for  them.  The 
picture  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  governor- 

neral  of  an  empire  and  a  general  com- 
manding an  army  corps  which  was  patrol- 
ling and  protecting  a  city  and  sending  out 
offensive  columns,  signing  in  person  the 
permits  for  the  return  of  revolvers  taken 
from  Spanish  officers  at  the  time  of  their 
surrender,  entranced  the  ordinary  mind 
with  the  same  quality  of  admiration  that 
one  extends  to  the  trained  accountant  go- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  ledger.  Chari- 
table, never  tiring,  never  losing  his  temper, 
automatic,  the  general  is  lacking  in  that 
magnetism  which  gives  men  confidence 
and  is  after  all  one  of  the  important  at- 
tributes of  the  general  of  a  small  force 
against  guerillas,  though  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily one  of  a  general  commanding  three 
or  four  corps  in  the  action  of  one  civilized 
force  against  another.  His  endurance 
for  one  of  his  years  in  a  tropical  climate 
is  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  He  works 
steadily  at  his  desk  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  seven  at  night.  After  his 
dinner  at  his  house  he  works  at  another 
desk  until  midnight. 

I  cease  altogether  to  be  one  of  the  gen- 
eral's apologists  when  they  say  that  he 
did  the  best  possible  with  the  material  at 
hand.  Napoleon's  own  amazement  at  the 
mi>takes  he  had  made  hews  to  the  side  of 
the  staff  officer  who  thinks  that  his  general 
can  make  no  errors,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  paper  warrior  who  never  allows  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  for  the  man  who 
has  failed  as  an  excuse  for  failure,  and 
never  criticises  success.  Coffee  or  no 
coffee  for  his  men  might  make  or  unmake 
a  movement  with  the  same  officer  in  com- 
mand. 

One  dislikes  to  believe,  for  the  general's 
own  sake,  that  he  was  convinced  from  the 
first  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  force  for  the 
iflcation  of  the  islands.  If  so,  why  was 
his  country  kept  ignorant  of  the  situation 
in  December,  when  the  outbreak  was  in- 
evitable ?  Why,  if  infantry  reinforce- 
ments were  not  forthcoming,  did  not  the 
Ordnance  Department  provide  the  simple 
appliances  for  the  little  group  of  engineers 
who  could  not  build  bridges  for  a  single 


day's  advance  of  a  column  through  a 
country  which  the  War  Department  could 
see  for  itself,  from  the  maps,  is  threaded 
with  streams  that  are  not  fordable  ?  Why 
had  we  no  rapid-fire  guns,  no  mule  moun- 
tain guns?  Why  was  the  pitiable  spectacle 
of  our  troops  marching  five  hundred  yards 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  Mausers  be- 
fore their  Springfields  were  in  range  re- 
peated in  Luzon  after  the  lesson  of  Cuba  ? 

There  may  be  a  satisfactory  answer 
which  is  not  given  to  correspondents  in 
the  mistaken  but  honest  policy  of  an  Ad- 
ministration which  had  a  peace  treaty  upon 
its  hands.  In  that  event,  the  Administra- 
tion is  admirable  for  not  being  so  inhuman 
as  to  desert  the  servant  who  has  so  un- 
complainingly borne  the  part  assigned  him 
in  time  of  trial.  Barring  the  confidences 
of  men  in  high  places,  simply  on  the  prem- 
ise of  the  information  which  is  vouchsafed 
to  the  correspondent  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels, I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  bureau- 
cratic general  underestimated  Aguinaldo's 
force  a  little  ;  that  he  was  too  distrustful 
of  modern  methods ;  that  he  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  enemy,  instead  of 
being  frightened  into  surrender  by  them, 
often  dodged  the  columns  sent  out  to 
entrap  him.  Nevertheless  these  columns 
accomplished  far  more  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  They  kept  the  enemy  on  the 
defensive  and  completely  destroyed  his  ag- 
gressive spirit.  Without  them  we  should 
have  had  many  attacks  on  the  city. 

The  civilian  who  has  read  a  little  of  war 
and  seen  a  little  of  war,  cannot  forget  or 
forgive  the  fact  that  up  to  November,  in 
1898,  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  set  to  the 
task  in  which  they  have  been  proven 
to  be  most  valuable,  was  totally  lacking 
in  modern  appliances.  It  may  well  be 
called  the  army  that  did  everything  with 
its  hands. 

Our  men  did  not  complain  of  this,  and 
they  had  no  ground  to  complain  of  their 
food.  In  Cuba  we  sacrificed  the  belly 
for  the  rifle;  here  we  sometimes  sacrificed 
the  rifle  for  the  belly,  taking  Cuba's  lesson 
too  much  to  heart.  General  Otis  con- 
sidered his  commissariat  first,  and  the 
mobility  of  the  column  afterward.  Any 
suggestion  for  improving  the  method  of 
transportation  in  a  country  where  we  are 
constantly  meeting  with  new  conditions, 
however  petty,  had  to  go  to  the  division 
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quartermaster,  to  the  corps  quartermaster, 
and,  finally,  take  its  turn  among  the  papers 
on  General  Otis's  desk  for  eventual  dis- 
position. 

Every  detail  of  the  organization  of  the 
offensive  column  was  under  General  Otis's 
direction.  Everything  was  prepared  be- 
forehand as  carefully  as  a  parade.  The 
insurgents  almost  invariably  knew  of  the 
column's  objective  point  before  it  started. 
As  it  had  to  carry  its  ammunition  as  well 
as  food  imported  from  the  United  States, 
it  is  easily  understood  how  a  band  of  na- 
tives living  off  the  country  could  at  all 
times  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  it,  with 
smiling  effrontery. 

In  one  sense,  to  the  cautiousness  of  the 
General  in  never  allowing  the  rifle  to  get 
separated  from  the  belly  was  due  the  good 
health  of  the  troops.  In  another  sense, 
the  long  sick-list  of  the  volunteer  reg- 
iments at  the  front,  toward  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  was  due  to  the  low  spirits  of  the 
men,  who  felt  that  the  campaign  was  a 
failure.  They  did  not  mind  "  hiking,"  they 
said,  so  long  as  they  had  some  proof  that 
they  were  hiking  with  an  object  in  view. 
I  noticed  that  the  men  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision began  to  pine  when  they  had  to 
wait  three  weeks  at  Malolos  before  they 
were  allowed  to  follow  up  their  victories. 

"  When  we  ain't  fighting  we  get  home- 
sick," they  said.  "  So  we  want  to  fight  or 
go  home." 

A  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  Sheridan,  or  a 
Clive  might  have  had  no  more  sick  than 
General  Otis,  and  yet  have  brought  the  re- 
bellion to  a  close  by  June,  1899,  and  he 
might  not.  The  officers  of  our  army,  young 
and  old,  and  all  foreign  officers  whom  I 
have  met,  held  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
essential  tactics  which  ought  to  have  been 
pursued  after  the  taking  of  Caloocan.  The 
two  adjuncts  of  their  plan,  a  little  army  of 
Chinese  coolies  and  a  score  of  rapid-fire 
guns,  were  procurable,  and  not  beyond 
the  means  of  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world.  We  had  one  rapid  fire-gun  from 
the  navy  in  service  for  a  week.  I  never 
knew  Filipinos  in  a  trench,  no  matter  how 
numerous,  to  be  returning  any  fire  within 
five  minutes  after  it  had  begun  its  mechan- 
ical and  harrowing  rat-tat-tat. 

With  half  a  dozen  rapid-fire  guns  to  take 
its  place,  a  regiment  could  have  been 
spared  from  the  lines  around  Manila.   This 


regiment  could  have  been  sent  to  I  )agupan 
after  the  taking  of  Caloocan.  It  should 
have  had  one  or  two  Chinese  coolies  for 
every  soldier.  The  coolies  could  have 
lived  entirely,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
coffee  and  hard  tack,  our  men  could  have 
lived  on  the  country  without  any  difficulty. 
It  would  not  have  been  a  junketing  trip. 
Those  famous  marches  where  trained  and 
seasoned  soldiers  have  changed  the  fate  of 
campaigns  never  have  been.  The  Kansas 
regiment,  with  Funston  in  charge,  which 
might  have  been  selected  for  such  work 
because  it  was  a  full  regiment,  was  not 
composed  of  spoiled  and  pampered  chil- 
dren. As  General  MacArthur  advanced 
on  Calumpit  from  one  direction  they  would 
have  advanced  upon  it  from  another.  We 
could  have  disabled  all  the  locomotives  as 
we  went  along,  probably  have  captured 
the  Filipinos'  powder  factory,  which  was 
afterward  removed  to  the  mountains,  and 
many  of  their  stores.  The  demoralization 
of  the  enemy  as  an  integral  force  was 
evident  after  Malolos.  Those  emissaries 
which  Aguinaldo  sent  in  to  sue  for  peace 
after  the  taking  of  Calumpit  came  at  a 
moment  wThen  the  half-breed  leaders  were 
estranged  and  discouraged  and  their  sol- 
diers were  rapidly  deserting.  The  people 
at  home,  who  had  thought  that  the  back- 
bone of  the  rebellion  was  broken  at  Malo- 
los, now  thought  that  the  war  was  over. 
It  was  an  interesting  moment  when  the 
chubby  chief  of  staff  of  General  Luna  sat 
facing  General  Otis  across  the  General's 
desk. 

"  While  you  have  been  waging  war 
against  the  Government  of  these  islands." 
said  the  General,  "  your  families  and  your 
property  have  been  as  safe  here  as  if  they 
were  in  the  capital  city  of  the  United 
States." 

"  We  could  scarcely  expect  more  from 
the  most  civilized  nation  in  the  world," 
was  the  smiling  response. 

When  they  came  to  speak  of  terms,  it 
was  unconditional  surrender  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  parleying  for  time, 
The  enemy  had  been  allowed  to  traverse 
our  lines  in  coming  to  Manila,  and  to  see 
for  himself  that  we  were  not  so  stron 
lie  had  supposed.  Without  rapid-fire  guns 
we  had  stretched  our  for.  e  about  as  tar  as 
it  could  go.  More  emissaries  tor  further 
parleys  went  all  the  way  to  Manila.     The 
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General  must  sec  them  in  person  (and 
he  never  went  out  to  his  lines)  while  the 
officers  and  men  in  MacArthur's  division 

endeavored  to  keep  their  temper;  and  the 
movement  of  our  forces  on  the  verge  of  the 
rainy  season  waited  on  the  passage  of  idle 
words,  to  gratify  the  hopes  at  home.  A 
column,  coming  up  from  Dagupan  with 
spectacular  demonstration  of  its  power, 
might,  1  repeat,  have  forced  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  Filipino  army  to  surrender. 
At  least,  many  officers  believe  that  we 
could  have  secured  possession  of  the  en- 
tire railway  and  have  anticipated  the  work 
of  the  present  dry  season  by  two  months. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  our  army 
was  almost  as  hitter  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
feated that  the  newspaper  correspondents 
prepared  and  sent  l>v  way  of  Hong  Kong 
their  famous  round  robin,  in  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Line  officers  and  field  officers  "hiking" 
back  from  expeditions  had  frequently  said 
to  them  : 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  exactly  how  things 
are  ?      We  can't.      Our  lips  are  sealed." 

With  one  exception,  no  correspondent, 
I  believe,  had  ever  sent  a  message  by 
Hong  Kong  before.  Yet  it  is  only  three 
davs  to  Hong  Kong,  and  there  one  was 
absolutely  free  from  censorship.  Suffer- 
ing more  or  less  in  the  opinion  of  their 
editors  because  nothing  so  striking  came 
from  them  as  from  interviews  with  re- 
turned officers,  they,  nevertheless,  con- 
cluded  that  while  there  was  an  opportun- 
ity for  peace  it  was  their  duty  to  refrain 
from  exposing  our  weakness  in  any  way. 
When,  however,  the  last  chance  of  closing 
tin-  campaign  before  the  rainy  season  was 
past,  they  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
to  play  their  part  as  they  understood  it. 

A  censorship  must  always  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  experienced  correspondent.  It 
is  not  terrible  to  have  a  hundred  men  sick 
in  a  regiment,  but  it  is  terrible  to  publish 
the  fa<  t  to  tin-  world  when  an  important 
movement  is  on.  That  the  General  will 
receive  no  more  peace  emissaries  in  Ma- 
nila and  that  local  newspapers  may  not 
publish  the  news  of  a  movement  two  or 
three  days  before  it  takes  place,  while  a 
York  newspaper  must  wait  until  three 
or  four  days  after,  is  gratifying  news. 

Out  of  the  max  lung  and  the  counter- 
marching, out  of  the  sweating  and  the   fe- 


ver, have  arisen  heroic  figures,  which  a  na- 
tion desiring  to  enjoy  its  self-esteem  wisely 
cannot  know  too  well.  A  corps  does  not 
always  have  the  luck  to  have  as  com- 
mander of  its  two  divisions  a  MacArthur, 
with  the  talent  of  an  administrator  as  well 
as  that  of  a  general  of  a  corps,  and  a 
Law  ton,  who  can  wrest  some  good  out  of 
the  most  hopeless  of  expeditions.  As  long 
as  it  lias  a  Wheaton  and  a  Funston,  who 
always  charged  when  in  doubt,  among  its 
brigadiers,  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  will  be 
familiar  to  its  old  companions,  who,  what- 
ever the  result,  are  bound  to  be  a  little 
prouder  of  their  race  after  every  "  hike." 
Because  not  from  the  inexperienced  appli- 
cants with  influence  who  besiege  the 
White  House — how  hiking  would  wilt 
the  spirits  of  most  of  them  ! — but  from  the 
men  who,  in  the  severe  tests  of  the  first 
campaign,  have  shown  the  poise  which  is 
equal  to  emergencies,  the  colonels  of  the 
new  regiments  have  been  chosen,  the  re- 
sult has  been  more  fortunate  than  if  the 
additional  force  had  been  made  nominally 
what  it  really  is  for  practical  purposes,  a 
part  of  the  regular  army.  While  the  regu- 
lar system  would  have  retired  Funston, 
kept  Kobbe  a  major,  Wallace  a  lieutenant, 
and  Bell  and  Lockett  captains  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  assigned  everybody  to  the 
rank  to  which  his  grade  entitled  him,  the 
volunteer  act  has  allowed,  those  who  have 
been  proved  equal  to  command  the  best 
fighting  force  our  army  has  had  since  the 
Civil  War. 

When  one  thinks  of  General  Otis's 
method  of  promotion  one  is  inclined  to 
forgive  him  all  his  errors  and  faults.  Hav- 
ing no  personal  favorites,  his  penchant 
for  detail  has  had  a  happy  result.  The 
most  modest  of  subalterns,  without  the 
vestige  of  a  pull,  who  saved  his  company 
from  discomfiture  and  said  nothing  about 
it,  has  received  his  reward. 

That  is  the  cheerful  side.  The  sad  side 
is  driving  a  population  from  their  homes 
when  they  hate  you  and  you  are  doing  it 
for  their  good.  (Though  I  may  have  had 
before  I  was  on  the  ground,  I  now  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  gentle  souls  who 
have  beenspeaking  of  a  most  humanecam- 
paign  as  one  of  pillage  and  murder  ;  or 
who  join  destructive  criticism  to  hesitancy 
on  the  brink  of  a  great  undertaking  for 
the  good  of  mankind.) 
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In  our  earlier  advances  town  after  town 
that  our  troops  entered  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  Aguinaldo  had  told  the  inhabitants 
that  we  would  massacre  them,  and  after 
their  departure  picked  men  applied  the 
torch  to  dry  huts  which  burn  like  tinder. 
Only  the  old  and  the  sick  (occasionally  a 
leper)  remained  behind.  The  plan  was 
to  leave  us  no  aid  or  comfort  when  our 
men  (in  the  dry  season)  preferably  slept  in 
the  open  and  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  commissariat  except  for  bananas  and 
the  delicious  mangoes.  Even  before  we 
began  to  evacuate  the  towns  that  we 
had  taken  Aguinaldo  realized  his  folly. 
After  Malolos  the  natives  destroyed  only 
the  churches.  They  tortured  the  Chinese 
shopkeepers  to  ascertain  where  their  mon- 
ey was  hidden,  robbed  the  houses  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  played  the  part  of  brig- 
ands who  impress  whatever  they  need  tor 
their  purposes.  If  there  was  any  burning 
on  our  side  it  was  usually  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  of  the  viciousness  of  a  bad 
volunteer  soldier  who  took  advantage  of 
easy  discipline.  In  all  their  campaigns  in 
India  the  British  have  regarded  movable 
property  as  fair  booty.  At  San  Isidro, 
Santa  Cruz,  Tarlac,  and  other  places  which 
we  took  and  evacuated,  we  left  great  stores 
of  grain  which  would  afford  sustenance 
to  the  enemy.  General  Lawton  even 
made  trouble  for  the  soldier  who  looted 
a  chicken. 

If  any  criticism  could  be  offered  it  was 
that  we  were  humane  to  the  point  of  mili- 
tary weakness.  Gradually,  however,  the 
population  returning  with  white  flags 
through  our  lines  began  to  realize  that 
we  were  not  murderers.  Their  leaders 
thought  us  foolishly  weak,  and,  speaking 
their  tongue,  had  their  ear.  Theoretically, 
as  a  whole,  our  conduct  being  without 
parallel,  but  individually  the  soldier  be- 
ing human,  this  did  not  always  tend  to 
make  the  native  understand  us.  For  the 
little  brown  man  with  the  white  flag  might 
be  an  innocent  husbandman  returning  to 
his  home,  or  he  might  be  a  Tagalog  idler 
with  a  rifle  in  hiding,  and  from  a  covert  at 
night  might  kill  one  of  our  sentries.  When 
you  captured  him  his  rifle  was  gone.  He 
was  an  "  amigo  "  (friend).  "  Amigo  "  is 
the  jest  of  the  army.  No  soldier  thinks 
much  of  abstract  justice  after  a  bullet  from 
the  bushes  has  killed  a  comrade. 
Vol.    XXVII.   -8a 


I  love  the  Western  volunteer  and  I  love 
to  "  hike  "  with  him.  He  is  a  free,  glori- 
ous man,  the  real  sinews  of  a  republic  in 
the  days  when  too  many  of  us  are  city 
bred.  He  laughs  at  bullets  and,  quivering 
with  pain  of  a  wound,  asks  that  the  man 
at  his  side  receive  attention  first.  With 
his  officers  coming  from  the  same  locality 
that  he  does,  they  cannot  enforce  the  disci- 
pline which  is  a  part  of  the  regular  army 
system.  In  righting  a  civilized  foe  such 
discipline  would  be  deleterious. 

•'  Major,  by  G ,"  said  a  strapping 

man  of  the  North  Dakotas  to  Fraine,  who 
kept  his  battalion  wonderfully  in  hand, 
"  when  you  get  that  uniform  off  and  we 
get  home,  either  you'll  lick  me  or  I'll  lick 
you." 

'•  Oh.  no,"  was  the  Major's  reply.  "  I 
guess  we'll  forget  about  these  things  by 
that  time  and  you'll  have  a  cigar  with  me." 

After  the  Major  led  the  boys  '•  in  "  at 
Santa  Cruz  he  was  forgiven. 

Generally,  the  soldiers'  treatment  of  the 
little  brown  man  was  one  of  good-natured 
contempt,  which  was  most  harrowing  to 
Tagalog  pride.  It  was  a  little  hard  to 
understand  why  the  Filipino  could  not 
speak  English  ;  why  he  was  so  slow. 
("  Give  the  native  his  time,''  is  the  motto 
engrafted  by  experience  into  the  British 
colonial  service.)  On  occasion,  the  na- 
tives have  received  kicks  and  cuffs  from 
the  soldiers,  but  fewer  from  them  than 
from  those  civilian  hangers-on  in  Manila 
who  are  the  curse  of  the  city. 

Again  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  immediate  need  of  administration  of 
peculiarly  a  high  order,  which  presents  a 
task  more  difficult  than  the  pacification  of 
the  islands  with  the  force  provided.  Con- 
gress need  not  wait  until  the  last  party  of 
bandits  is  captured.  The  original  thirteen 
colonies  did  not  hesitate  to  make  laws 
when  the  Mississippi  valley  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  redskins.  That  asemi-civili/ed 
race  accustomed  to  arbitrary  military  rule 
without  experience  in  the  simplesl  forms 
of  franchise  should  be  capable  of  forming 
and  maintaining  a  nation  of  self-governing 
people  ought  to  seem  far  from  the  range 
of  possibilities  to  a  highly  civilized  people 

whose  complicated  processes  of    sell  gm 
eminent   are  the  products  of   revolutions 
led  by  a  Cromwell  and  a  Washington  and 
of  centuries  <>l  evolution. 
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Doubtless,  if  we  were  to  leave  the 
islands  to  themselves,  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  interval  before  their  occupa- 
tion by  some  European  power,  would  be 

established.  It  would  be  entirely  in  charge 
of  the  half-breed  leaders.  Their  great  am- 
bition, as  they  have  freely  stated,  is  a  half- 
breed  oligarchy.  Under  the  protectorate 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  desire, 
they  would  be  safe  from  foreign  cupidity 
and  at  liberty  to  tax  the  masses  as  they 
pleased,  while  we.  being  a  great  and  not  a 
small  ami  neutral  power  like  Spain,  would 
have  the  honor  of  maintaining  with  great 
naval  armaments  the  responsibilities  thrust 
upon  us  by  succeeding  dictators  who  re- 
tired to  Paris  when  they  were  overthrown. 

In  the  pacified  di>tricts  we  have  rees- 
tablished the  Spanish  courts.  That  was 
the  natural  course  of  the  Judge  Advocate. 
But  in  this  as  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  tax  system  the  native  has  found 
proof  of  the  argument  of  the  half-breeds 
that  we  intend  to  be  as  tyrannical  as  the 
Spaniard,  only  less  polite  about  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  held  some  town  meet- 
In  the  presence  of  our  officers  the 
natives  have  been  voting  for  mayors  of 
their  towns,  half-breeds  friendly  to  our 
cause  conducting  the  elections  and  being 
elected.  If  the  little  brown  man  was  mys- 
tified, the  novelty  only  lasted  the  longer. 

For  the  native  to  understand  us  we 
must  first  understand  him.  As  yet  we  have 
not  assigned  a  single  civil  or  military  ser- 
vant to  learn  Tagalog.  The  appointment 
of  the  Commission  with  Mr.  Schurman  at 
its  head  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
What  we  most  need  for  the  government 
of  the  islands  is  not  laws,  but  men  of  char- 
a<  ter.  Beside  a  native  judge  in  every 
court  a  white  judge  must  sit.  As  the 
white  man  is  honest,  the  native  will  soon 
learn  to  seek  his  adjudication  and  hence 
come  to  like  and  respect  him  and  his  kind. 
Manhood  franchise  might  be  granted  in 
the  election  of  the  small  communal  units, 
and  limited  franc  hise  in  the  election  of 
larger  ones.  But  all  the  power  of  all  na- 
tive legislative  bodies  or  executives  must 
submit  to  the  limitations  which  permit  of 
fair  taxes,  public  improvements,  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
i  advice  of  the  white  governor  or  po- 
litical agent  must  be  supreme. 

England   was   two   hundred    years    in 


learning  that  the  rule  of  native  races  is  a 
science  of  itself.  I  know  of  the  political 
agent  of  one  of  the  Malay  states  who 
telegraphed  that  the  sultan  of  his  state 
had  refused  to  accept  "  advice  "  and 
talked  of  rebellion.  "  Do  you  need  troops? 
If  so,  how  many  ?  "  was  the  answering 
query.  "  No,"  said  the  agent.  "  Not  a 
man.  That  would  mean  a  fight  to  a  cer- 
tainty. I  will  bring  the  sultan  around, 
myself."  So  he  did.  This  young  man 
would  not  make  a  good  showing  in  a  de- 
bate in  parliament  or  in  a  speech  on  the 
stump.  He  is  trained  for  another  occu- 
pation as  surely  as  the  electrician  is  for 
setting  up  a  plant.  Because  of  our  firm 
faith  in  democratic  institutions  and  our 
natural  adaptability  we  ought  to  do  a  lit- 
tle better  than  our  cousins.  The  difficulty 
lies  not  in  the  maintenance  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  service.  The  work  of 
General  Wood  and  General  Bates  shows 
that  we  can  fill  some  of  the  high  places 
from  the  army.  To  fill  the  minor  positions 
we  have  only  to  go  to  the  gates  of  our 
colleges  —  provided  we  establish  grade 
promotion  and  pay  salaries  which  will  en- 
able a  young  man  to  keep  his  position 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  decent  pension 
after  he  has  served  thirty  years  in  a  trop- 
ical climate.  The  expense  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  economy  in  garrisoning  the 
islands.  Once  pacified  and  rightly  gov- 
erned, it  will  not  need  more  than  10,000 
white  troops  and  15,000  native  troops. 
I  know  of  no  occupation  nobler  or  more 
fascinating  than  to  be  a  member  of  a 
trained  service  in  the  Philippines,  with 
the  certainty  of  a  life  of  honor  in  direct- 
ing the  natives  to  better  ideals,  giving 
them  justice,  law,  and  happiness,  building 
roads  and  great  public  works,  and  turn- 
ing these  islands,  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
at  home,  into  "a  great,  well-kept  tropical 
garden.  What  is  to  be  feared  is  the  pros- 
pect of  ephemeral  appointments  in  pay- 
ment of  political  debts  ;  of  nominal  self- 
government  while  the  half-breed  leaders 
grow  rich  by  jobbing  between  the  corpor- 
ations and  the  misled  and  oppressed  popu- 
lation which  will  be  gradually  exterminated 
by  the  importation  of  Chinese  labor.  If 
this  comes  to  pass  we  shall  regret  that  the 
trained  services  which  captured  Manila 
Bay  and  charged  the  trenches  on  the  ad- 
vance to  Malolos  did  their  work  so  well. 
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HE  moose  is  the  aristocrat 
of  the  northern  wilderness. 
To  many  people  he  is  a 
myth,  a  creature  existing 
only  in  museum  collections 
and  in  the  illustrated  ad- 
vertisements of  sporting  rifles.  There  are 
men  who  have  lived  for  years  on  the 
edge  of  his  domain  who  know  him  only 
by  the  tracks  he  makes.  And  yet,  though 
exclusive  and  retiring,  he  is  to  be  found 
in  a  great  number  of  places,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  him  at  home  if  you  go 
about  the  matter  in  the  right  way.  Ex- 
isting in  thousands,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
far  Alaska,  there  is  no  place  where  he  is 
more  accessible  from  the  settlements  than 
in  New  Brunswick.  In  almost  any  back- 
woods village  of  that  province  you  may 
find  some  resident  who  goes  about  with  a 
crooked  leg  or  other  infirmity,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  snowdrift  argument  with  an  irri- 
tated moose. 

There  is  a  time  above  all  others  to  go 
into  the  Canadian  woods,  and  that  is  in 
the  early  winter.  Summer  and  autumn 
have  beauties  of  their  own,  but  the  first 
snow  is  the  harbinger  of  happy  days  to 
the  man  who  knows. 

It  was  November  20th  when  I  reached 
Fredericton  last  year.  "  Bring  snow- 
shoes.  There  is  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow 
north  of  the  Dungarvon."  That  was  all 
the  letter  said,  which  had  wandered  out 
from  the  camp  of  my  guide,  seventy  miles 
in  the  woods.  He  came  to  meet  me  two 
days  afterward  as  I  followed  the  sled  on 
the  lumberman's  road.  There  was  no 
snow  in  the  settlements,  but  a  degree  of 
latitude  made  the  difference. 

The  coming  of  winter  in  Canada  is  one 
of  the  easiest,  most  beautiful  of  all  natural 
phenomena.  For  weeks  the  woods  have 
been  flamboyant  with  the  red  and  yellow 
of  the  departing  leaves.  Suddenly  the 
deciduous  growths  are  bare,  and  the  only 
colors  left  are  the  manifold  shades  of 
green,  which  make  the  northern  forest  im- 


mortal. Then  of  an  evening  there  is  a 
haze  around  the  November  moon,  and 
before  morning  the  snow  begins  to  fall  in 
a  continuous,  business-like  fashion  which 
tells  you  that  the  King  has  come  to  reclaim 
his  own.  In  the  morning  the  wilderness 
is  tucked  away  beneath  a  thick,  white 
coverlid,  and  you  will  not  see  bare  ground 
again  for  six  months.  In  the  cleared 
fields  and  open  roadways  the  wind  blows 
cold,  but  in  the  forest  you  feel  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air,  and  during  the  first  month 
of  winter  you  rarely  need  to  cover  your 
ears  or  wear  any  extra  clothing. 

Every  writer  I  know  of  who  has  been 
on  a  winter  hunting -trip  in  the  North, 
has  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  must  find  some  hardship  to  tell 
about.  I  have  often  seen  the  Canadian 
wilderness.  I  have  worked  my  way  by 
canoe  and  portage  in  warm  weather.  I 
have  journeyed  by  snow-shoe  in  winter  and 
dragged  my  own  toboggan  ;  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief,  Caspar  Whitney  and  Frederic 
Remington  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  there  is  only  one  climate  in  the 
world  more  enjoyable  than  the  Canadian 
summer,  and  that  is  the  Canadian  win- 
ter. The  discomforts  of  that  wilderness 
are  mostly  imaginary.  You  can  put  on 
a  pair  of  snow-shoes  and  travel  all  day 
in  them,  the  very  first  time  you  try,  and 
not  be  nearly  as  tired  at  night  as  you 
would  be  after  a  ten-mile  walk  on  the 
pavements  of  a  city.  You  feel  the  cold  a 
great  deal  more  on  Broadway,  Island  of 
Manhattan,  than  you  do  in  the  deep  woods 
of  northern  New  Brunswick. 

We  left  the  last  clearing,  where  the 
good  Mr.  Holt,  after  a  life -battle  with 
the  woods,  rested  in  the  luxury  of  a  farm 
which  had  caribou  tracks  in  the  back  field. 
It  was  my  delight,  as  1  went  on  ahead  ot 
the  horses,  to  read  the  stories  of  wood- 
land life  recorded  in  the  fresh  snow.  Here 
was  the  dainty  embroidery  which  marked 

the  proud  stepping  of  the  partridge.  Ev- 
erywhere the   busy  red   squirrel    had    left 
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his  footprints.  Brer  Rabbit  was  also  here 
and  there,  with  his  three-legged  track, 
and    farther   on  we  saw   where  the    fox, 

trotting  along  the  corduroy  through  the 
swamp,  had  been  brought  nj>  standing 
by  sound   or  smell  of  our  approach,  and 

had  taken  the  back  traek  with  swift,  fear- 
impelled  galloping. 

After  we  passed  the   Dungarvon  River 

it  seemed  as  though  every  decrepit  trunk 
in  that  forest  had  fallen  across  the  sled- 
track.  The  first  winter  storm  which  loads 
the  branches,  before  the  soft  ground 
freezes,  fells  more  trees  than  all  the  axes. 
Henry  and  the  teamster  were  chopping 
out  the  road  most  of  the  time  for  the 
next  three  days.  It  was  surprising  to 
see  how  close  to  the  clearing  a  few  stray 
moose  had  come.  You  might  not  notice 
their  tracks  on  bare  ground,  but  in  the 
snow  you  could  not  help  seeing  them. 
We  did  not  stop  for  stragglers. 

Every  afternoon,  about  half-past  three, 
we  made  camp  in  the  snow.  An  open 
shed  tent,  plenty  of  boughs  under  the 
blankets,  and  a  fire  which  the  guides  up 
there  call  by  my  name  when  they  wish  to 
_nate  a  particularly  warm  one — these 
were  the  simple  means  which  brought 
nightly  comfort,  and  made  us  ready  to 
start  by  starlight  in  the  morning.  Finally 
we  passed  the  last  abandoned  logging 
shanty.  The  road  got  too  bad,  even  for 
those  horses  ;  and  the  guide,  the  cook, 
and  the  city  man  girded  on  their  snow- 
shoes,  got  between  the  shafts  of  the  to- 
boggans, and  walked  onward  for  a  day. 
beyond  where  I  he  lumbermen  had  ever 
penetrated. 

Su<  cessful  snow-shoeing,  from  the  very 
start,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  stockings.  If 
you  have  enough  on  your  feet  to  make 
cushions  for  your  toes,  you  need  have  no 
discomfort.  You  will  wear  holes  in  the 
woollen  t<>es.  but  sew  on  more  thicknesses 
and  you  will  be  .it  peace  with  your  foot- 
wear. 

Night  came  down  black  before  we 
reached  the  home  camp  on  the  frozen 
Dead-water.  When  darkness  came,  amid 
the  thick  spruces,  the  trees  had  a  great  deal 
of  fun  with  our  toboggans.  Unseen  hands 
hed  out  and  overturned  them.  Ghost- 
ly feet  tripped  up  the  travellers.  And  it 
was  nine  o'clock  before  we  came  out  on 
the  smooth,  icy  road  that  led  to  our  desti- 


nation. Thank  God  for  the  watery  high- 
ways of  the  wilderness.  In  summer,  the 
canoe  ;  in  winter,  the  ice — these  smooth 
the  way. 

The  house  we  Lived  in  for  the  next  few 
davs  was  one  of  Henry's  shanties  on  his 
winter  "  saple  "  line.  Henry  has  more 
houses  than  many  a  millionaire  can  boast. 
Almost  anywhere,  from  the  Dungarvon 
to  the  Metapedia,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Miramichi  to  the  head  of  the  Temis- 
couta,  you  are  within  a  day's  journey  of 
one  of  his  snug  camps.  In  any  one  of 
them  you  visit,  far  in  the  woodland,  you 
will  find  the  same  little  reserve  bag  of  tea, 
flour,  and  beans,  the  same  almanac  and 
bottle  of  matches,  and  perhaps  a  little  pile 
of  canned  goods.  Henry  is  a  thrifty  for- 
ester, and  you  never  catch  him  going  cold 
or  hungry  as  he  attends  his  hundreds  of 
traps  on  his  long  winter  line. 

The  camp  on  the  Crooked  Deadwater 
is  Henry's  real  home.  By  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  stream,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
river,  only  a  few  people  have  ever  seen 
it.  Just  across  the  narrow  waterway  one 
of  the  grandest  mountains  in  New  Bruns- 
wick rises  sheer  and  dark,  a  great  pyra- 
mid of  eternal  verdure,  which  in  the  win- 
ter is  the  feeding-ground  of  hundreds  of 
moose.  It  was  into  this  inviting  camp 
that  we  stumbled  long  after  dark,  scaring  a 
little  moose  out  of  the  very  door-yard,  not 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  cabin  door. 

The  frost  came  down  and  cracked  the 
trees  that  night  till  they  popped  with  the 
cold,  and  the  sound  was  like  a  skirmish 
fire  of  rifles.  The  next  morning  when  we 
awoke  there  was  a  thin  glaze  on  the  snow, 
and  when  we  walked  abroad  it  was  like 
treading  on  innumerable  panes  of  crack- 
ing window-glass.  We  heard  three  differ- 
ent moose  get  up  and  run  wdien  we  were 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  It  was  no  use  to 
roam  about,  so  we  went  back  to  camp, 
where  hung  Henry's  beautiful  double  ex- 
press rifle,  which,  professional  hunter  as 
he  is,  he  does  not  fire  a  dozen  times  a 
year. 

In  moose-hunting  you  never  see  a  man 
using  an  American  repeater  if  he  has 
enough  money  and  information  to  buy 
an  English  double  rifle.  Moose  are  fre- 
quently shot  at  close  quarters,  and  one 
needs  a  rifle  which  can  be  used  for  strictly 
snap-shooting  purposes,  exactly  as  a  shot- 
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gun  is  used  for  snipe  or  quail.  Such  a 
rifle  should  also  strike  a  blow  somewhat 
resembling  a  railroad  collision,  with  a  re- 
serve shot  ready,  as  quick  as  a  pugilist's 

second  fist.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a 
wounded  moose  with  his  mane  bristling, 
and  his  great  antlers  lowered,  a  gun-length 
away,  will  agree  that  in  such  a  fuss  the 
typical  American  weapon  is  defective  in 
three  respects:  it  is  too  unhandy ;  it  is 
too  slow  in  its  second  shot ;  it  is  too  weak 
in  the  blow  it  strikes. 

Englishmen  always  laugh  at  American 
rifles  tor  jungle-shooting,  and  they  have 
good  reason.  Their  big-game  rifle  is  a 
short  double-barrel,  looking  precisely  like 
a- shot-gun  on  the  outside,  weighing  less 
than  a  repeater,  requiring  no  uncertain 
and  balky  pump-handle  to  be  ready  for 
the  second  shot,  and  delivering  a  blow  like 
that  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of  rock.      Reduc- 
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ing  the  matter  to  figures  understood  by 
riflemen,  the  English  express  rifle  burns 
i  bo  grains,  the  American  70,  -So.  or  <,o.  of 
black  powder,  or  an  equivalent  of  nitro. 
The  Englishman  has  a  weapon  as  handy 
a^  a  bird-gun,  tiring  two  shots  quicker  than 


you  can  snap  your  fingers  twice,  and  the 
total  striking  energy  of  the  two  English 
bullets  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
sixteen  shots  of  the  most  famous  model 
of  repeater.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
sighting  of  the  English  rifle  is  scientific 
and  perfect.  The  drop  of  the  bullet  is 
so  slight  that  no  change  of  sights  is  nec- 
essary at  ordinary  sporting  ranges.  The 
two  barrels  are  so  adjusted  that  they  will 
put  alternate  bullets  into  a  spot  the  size  of 
a  man's  head  at  three  hundred  yards.  The 
best  rifles  are  hammerless,  and  eject  the 
fired  shells  automatically. 

"  Duncan.,"  said  Henry  to  the  cook  that 
evening,  ,k  if  it  will  only  snow  four  inches 
more  to-night  I'll  buy  you  a  new  hat  when 
we  get  out  to  Boiestown."  And  when  we 
awoke  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  Duncan 
had  a  new  hat  coming  to  him. 

"This  is  our  day,"  said  Henry.  We 
left  camp  at  eight  o'clock  and 
climbed  old  County  Line 
mountain  for  an  hour.  Then 
we  came  to  the  tracks  of  two 
moose,  fresh  that  very  morn- 
ing, tracks  going  back  almost 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
The  footprints  were  not  extra 
large,  but  soon  Henry  showed 
me  the  broken  twigs  on  two 
trees  where  a  pair  of  antlers 
had  scraped  on  either  side, 
and  I  could  scarcely  touch 
the  two  trees  at  one  time  with 
my  outstretched  hands. 
Moose  with  big  horns  do  not 
always  have  large  hoofs. 

"  They  lie  down  about  this 
time    in   the    morning,"   said 
Henry,  after  we  had  careful- 
ly followed  the  track  for  an 
hour.     We  did  not  stay  close 
to   the   trail,  but  kept  about 
fifty  yards  above  it,  where  we 
could  see  it  below  us,  and  at 
the   same   time   examine   the 
snow  -  covered    forest    ahead 
for  a  glimpse  of  our  unsus- 
pecting friends. 
This  business  of  hunting  is  as  simple 
as  playing  the  fiddle,  anyway.     All  Henry 
did  was  to   go  along  slowly,  picking  his 
way  among  the  trees,  without  making  any 
noise  at  all.     And  I  simply  did  exactly  as 
he  did.     We  were  above  the  moose,  where 
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they  could  not  get  wind  of  our  intentions. 
We  did  not  take  off  our  snow-shoes.  The 
damp,  soft  snow  was  like  an  Oriental  rug 
beneath  our  feet.  Henry  had  an  axe  in 
his  hand,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  the  im- 
plement of  his  profession.  During  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  woods  he  has 
seldom  been  seen  without  it. 

After  awhile,  as  we  were  sneaking  along 
after  those  moose,  Henry  pointed  a  little, 
ever  so  little,  with  his  axe-handle,  at  some- 
thing ahead.  He  did  not  say  anything  or 
look  around.  I  did  not  say  anything  either. 
( )ver  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree-trunk  I  saw  the 
mane  of  a  great,  black  animal.  I  put  out 
one  hand  against  a  tree  and  softly  set  my 
camera  down  on  the  toe  of  my  snow-shoe. 
Then  I  untied  the  thong  that  was  fastened 
behind  my  heel  and  slipped  out  my  foot. 

The  old  fellow  has  not  seen  us  yet. 
Ah  !  He  swings  his  great  horns  just  a  lit- 
tle. No,  he  does  not  get  up.  Now  for 
the  other  snow-shoe.  Creep,  creep,  down 
the    hillside.      Snow  in  my  sleeves,    snow 


in  my  mouth.  No  matter,  if  it  is  not  in 
the  eye  of  the  camera.  There  he  is  !  The 
steam  rises  from  his  broad  nostrils.  La- 
zily he  winks  his  eye.  I  can  see  every 
hair  on  his  back.  Is  this  a  farm-yard  ? 
Carefully  I  push  the  camera  above  the 
prostrate  tree -trunk,  first  brushing  the 
snow  away  with  my  hand.  There  is  not 
quite  enough  light  here  for  a  snap.  Steady, 
old  man.      Don't  you  swing  those  horns  ! 

And  he  does  not.  Tick,  one,  two,  tick, 
goes  the  shutter,  and  the  great  beast  is  get- 
ting up.  The  antlers  swing,  he  rises,  two 
feet  at  a  time,  like  an  ox,  hesitates  an  in- 
stant, as  a  moose  always  does,  shows  the 
little  symptoms  of  fright  so  familiar  to  those 
who  know  the  habits  of  the  moose,  and 
then  goes  down  the  mountain  like  a  run- 
away locomotive. 

"  See  the  other  one  go,  too."  shouts 
Henry  from  above  me. 

So  does  luck  bestow  her  favors  with  a 
kindly  hand  upon  those-  who  put  them- 
selves in  her  way. 
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By   Eliot  Gregory 


HOSE  who  have  not  lived 
in  France  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  important  place 
the  cafe  occupies  in  the 
life  of  an  average  French- 
man. Clubs,  as  we  know 
them,  or  as  they  are  used  in  England,  are 
rare,  and.  when  found,  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, but  gambling-houses  in  disguise. 
As  a  Frenchman  rarely  asks  an  acquaint- 
ance, or  even  a  friend,  to  his  apartments, 
the  cafe  has  become,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  the  common  ground  where  all  meet, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure.  Not  in 
Paris  only,  but  all  over  France,  in  every 
garrison  town,  provincial  city,  or  tiny  vil- 
lage, the  cafe  is  the  chief  attraction,  the 
centre  of  thought,  the  focus  toward  which 
all  the  rays  of  masculine  existence  con- 
verge. 

For  in  Paris  the  student,  newly  arrived 
from  the  provinces,  living  in  furnished 
rooms,  to  whose  modest  purse  the  theatres 
and  other  places  of  amusement  are  prac- 
tically closed,  the  cafe  is  a  supreme  re- 
source. His  mind  is  moulded,  his  ideas 
and  opinions  formed,  more  by  what  he 
hears  and  sees  there  than  by  any  other 
influence.  His  restaurant  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. He  may  eat  anywhere.  But  the 
choice  of  his  cafe  will  often  give  the  bent 
to  a  young  man's  career.  It  indicates  to 
his  acquaintances  his  exact  shade  of  poli- 
tics and  his  opinions  on  literature,  music, 
or  art.  In  Paris,  to  know  a  man  at  all  is 
to  know  where  you  can  find  him  at  the 
hour  of  the  aph'itif — what  Baudelaire 
called 

U  he  are  sainte 
de  V absinthe. 

When  young  men  form  a  society  among 
themselves,  an  establishment  of  this  kind  is 
chosen  as  their  meeting-place,  and  thou- 
sands exist  only  by  such  patronage,  as,  for 
example,  the  Cafede  la  Regence,  Place  du 
Theatre  Francais,  which  is  frequented 
entirely  by  men  who  play  chess. 
Vol.  XXVII.  — io 


Business -men  transact  their  affairs  as 
much  over  their  coffee  as  in  their  offices. 
The  reading-man  finds  there  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  and  a  writer  is  sure  of  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  Henri  Murger,  the  author  of  "  La 
Vie  de  Boheme,"  was  asked  once  why  he 
continued  to  patronize  a  certain  establish- 
ment notorious  for  the  inferior  quality  of 
its  beer. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  the  beer  is  poor, 
but  they  keep  such  good  ink  /  ' ' 

The  use  of  a  cafe  in  this  way  does  not 
imply  any  great  expenditure,  the  consom- 
mation  costing  very  little.  With  it  is  ac- 
quired the  right  to  use  the  cafe  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  hours,  the  client  being 
warmed,  lighted,  and  served.  From  five 
to  seven,  and  again  after  dinner,  the  hab- 
itues stroll  in,  grouping  themselves  about 
the  small  tables,  each  new-comer  joining 
a  congenial  circle,  ordering  his  drink,  and 
settling  himself  for  a  long  sitting.  The 
last  editorial,  the  newest  picture,  or  the  fall 
of  a  ministry  is  discussed  with  a  vehemence 
and  an  interest  unknown  to  Anglo-Saxon 
nations.  Suddenly,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  discussion,  someone  will  rise  in  his 
place  and  begin  speaking.  If  you  happen 
to  drop  in  at  that  moment,  the  lady  at 
the  desk  will  welcome  you  with,  "  You  are 
just  in  time  !  Monsieur  So-and-So  is  speak- 
ing, and  the  evening  promises  to  be  inter- 
esting." She  is  charmed;  her  establish- 
ment will  shine  with  a  reflected  light,  and 
new  patrons  be  drawn  there,  if  the  debates 
are  brilliant.  So  common  is  this  that  there 
is  hardly  an  orator  to-day  at  the  French 
bar,  or  in  the  Senate,  who  has  not  broken 
his  first  lance  in  some  such  obscure  tour- 
nament, under  the  smiling  glances  of  the 
Dame  du  couiptoir. 

Opposite  the  Palace  of  the  Luxemboi 
in  the  heart    of  the   old    Latin    Quarter, 
stands  a  quaint  building,  half  hotel,  half 
cafe,  where  many   years  ago   Joseph    II 
resided  while   visiting    his   sister,    Marie 
Antoinette.      It  is  known  now  as  Foyot's, 
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Sketch  by  the  author. 

M.    Salis,   the  Founder  of  the 


and   this  name  must 

awaken  many  happy 
memories  in  the 
hearts  of  American 
Students,  ior  it  was 
long  their  favorite 
meeting  -  place.  I  n 
the  early  seventies  a 
club,  formed  among 
the  literary  and  po- 
etic youth  of  Paris, 
selected  Foyot's  as 
their  "  home  "  during 
the  winter  months. 
Their  summer  vaca- 
tions were  spent  in 
visiting  the  university 
towns  of  France,  re- 
citing their  verses,  or 
acting  in  original 
plays  at  Nancy,  Bor- 
deaux.   Lyons,    or 

Caen.  The  enthusiasm  these  youthful 
performances  created  inspired  one  of  their 
number  with  the  idea  of  creating  in  Paris, 
on  a  permanent  footing,  a  centre  where  a 
limited  public  could  meet  the  young  poets 
of  the  (lay  and  hear  them  recite,  in  an  in- 
formal way,  their  verses  and  monologues. 

The  success  of  the  original  Chat  Noir 
the  first  "cabaret"  of  this  kind,  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  largely  to  the  sympathetic 
and  attractive  nature  of  its  founder,  young 
Salis,  who  drew  around  him,  by  his  sunny 
disposition,  shy  personalities  who,  but  for 
him,  would  still  be  "  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons."  Under  his  kindly  and  discriminat- 
ing rule  many  a  successful  literary  career 
has  started.  Salis's  gifted  nature  combined 
a  delicate  taste  and  critical  acumen  with  a 
rare  business  ability.  His  first  venture,  an 
are  little  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  Roche- 
chouart,  in  the  outlying  quarter  beyond 
the  Place  Pigalle,  quickly  became  famous, 
its  ever-increasing  vogue  forcing  its  happy 
proprietor  to  seek  more  commodious  quar- 
ters in  the  Rue  Victor  Masse,  where  the 
world-famous  Chat  Noir  was  installed  with 
much  pomp  and  many  joyous  ceremonies. 

The  old  French  word  "cabaret"  cor- 
responding closely  to  the  English  word 
'•  inn,"  was  chosen  to  replace  the  hack- 
1  "  cafeY'  and  the  establishment  dec- 
orated in  imitation  of  a  hdtellerie  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.  Oaken  beams  sup- 
ported   the   low,   studded  ceiling         The 


plaster  walls  disap- 
peared behind  tapes- 
tries, armor,  and  old 
faience.  Beer  and 
other  liquids  were 
served  in  quaint  por- 
celain or  pewter 
mugs,  and  the  waiters 
were  dressed  (merry 
anachronism)  in  the 
costume  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute 
(the  Immortal  Forty), 
who  had  so  long  led 
poetry  in  chains.  The 
success  of  the  "  Black 
Cat  "  in  her  new 
quarters  was  im- 
mense, all  Paris 
crowding  through 
her  modest  doors. 
Salis  had  founded 
Montmartre  ! — the  rugged  old  hill  giving 
birth  to  a  generation  of  writers  and  poets, 
and  nourishing  this  new  school  at  her 
granite  breasts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  form 
of  entertainment  more  tempting  than  was 
offered  in  this  picturesque  "inn."  In 
addition  to  the  first,  the  entire  second 
floor  of  the  building  had  been  thrown  in- 
to one  large  room,  the  walls  covered  with 


Black  Cat. 


Sketch  by  the  author. 

M.  Jules  Jouy. 
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a  thousand  sketches,  caricatures,  and  cray- 
on drawings  by  hands  since  celebrated  the 
world  over.  A  piano  and  many  chairs 
and  tables  completed  the  unpretending  in- 
stallation. Here,  during  a  couple  of  hours 
each  evening,  either  by  the  piano  or  sim- 
ply standing  in  their 
places,  the  young 
poets  gave  utterance 
to  the  creations  of 
their  imagination,  the 
musicians  played 
their  latest  inspira- 
tions, the  raconteur 
told  his  newest  story. 
They  called  each 
other  and  the  better 
known  among  the 
guests  by  their  names, 
and  joked  their  mu- 
tual weaknesses, 
eliminating  from 
these  gatherings  ev- 
ery shade  of  a  per- 
functory perform- 
ance. 

It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  an  idea 
of  the  delicate  flavor 
of  these  informal 
evenings  —  the  sen- 
sation of  being  at 
home  that  the  pict- 
uresque surroundings 
produced,  the  low 
murmur  of  laughing 
conversation,  the 
clink  of  glasses,  the 
swing    of   a    waltz  - 

movement  played  by  a  master-hand,  in- 
terrupted only  when  some  slender  form 
would  rise  and,  leaning  against  the  piano, 
would  pour  forth  burning  words  of  in- 
finite pathos,  the  inspired  young  face  light- 
ing up  with  the  passion  and  power  of  the 
lines.  The  burst  of  applause  that  his  tal- 
ent called  forth  would  hardly  have  died 
away  before  another  figure  would  take  the 
poet's  place,  a  wave  of  laughter  welcom- 
ing the  new-comer,  whose  twinkling  eyes 
and  demure  smile  promised  a  treat  of  fun 
and  humor.  And  so  the  evening  would 
wear  gayly  on  to  its  end,  the  younger  ele- 
ment in  the  audience,  full  of  the  fut- 
ure, drinking  in  long  draughts  of  poetry 
and  art,  the  elder   charmed   to  live  over 
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again  the  days  of  their  youth  and  feel  in 
touch  once  more  with  the  present. 

As  can  be  easily  imagined,  in  this  world 
of  routine  and  conventions  an  innovation 
as  brilliantly  successful  as  this  could  hard- 
ly be  inaugurated  without  raising  a  whirl- 
wind of  jealousy  and 
opposition.  The 
struggle  was  long  and 
arduous.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  thea- 
tres and  concert- 
halls,  furious  to  see  a 
part  of  their  public 
tempted  away,  raised 
the  cry  of  immorality 
and  license  against 
the  new-comers,  and 
called  to  their  aid 
every  resource  of  law 
and  chicanery.  At 
the  end  of  the  first 
year  Salis  found  him- 
self with  over  eight 
hundred  summonses 
and  lawsuits  on  his 
hands.  After  having 
made  every  effort, 
knocked  at  every 
door,  in  his  struggle 
for  existence,  he 
finally  conceived  the 
happy  thought  of  ap- 
pealing directly  to 
Grevy,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic, 
and  in  his  audience 
with  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  charming 
and  interesting  him,  as  he  had  so  many 
others.  The  influence  of  the  head  of  the 
state  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  affair, 
and  Salis  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  opposi- 
tion crushed  and  the  storm  blow  itself  out. 
From  this  moment  the  poets,  feeling 
themselves  appreciated  and  their  rights 
acknowledged  and  defended,  flocked  to 
the  "  Sacred  Mountain,"  as  Montmartre 
began  to  be  called,  and  other  establish- 
ments of  the  same  character  sprang  up  in 
the  neighborhood.  Most  important  among 
these  was  the  fatuous  ••  j  /.'Arts."  Bou 
levard  de  <  llichy,  the  -  Tambourin,"  and 
"  I. a  Butte." 

Trombert,  who,  together  with    I 
rolle.  Goudezki, and  Marcel  Lefevre, who 
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had  just  ended  a  brilliantly  successful  artis- 
tic voyage  in  the  south  of  France,  opened 

the  "4  z'Arts."  The  novelty-loving  public 
quickly  found  its  way  there,  crowding  to 
applaud   Coquelin    Cadet,    Fragson,   and 

many  other  celebrities.  It  was  here  that 
the  poets  first  had 
the  amusing  ideaof 
producing  a  piece 
in  which  the  rival 
cabarets  were  re- 
viewed and  laugh- 
ingly  criticized. 
The  success  was 
beyond  all  prece- 
dent, in  spite  of  the 
great  difficulty  of 
giving  a  play  with- 
out a  stage,  with- 
out scenery  or  ac- 
re-Tories of  any 
kind,  the  whole  in- 
terest centring  in 
the  talent  with 
which  the  lines 
were  declaimed  by 
their  authors.  They 
next  had  the  pleas- 
ant idea  of  passing 
in  review  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  pop- 
ular songs,  Clovis 
Hugues,  at  the 
same  time  poet  and 
statesman,  dis- 
coursing on  each 
subject,  and  intro- 
ducing the  singer;  Brittany  local  songs, 
Provencal  ballads,  and  the  half  Spanish, 
half  French  chansons  of  the  Pyrenees 
being  sung  or  recited  by  local  poets  with 
the  charm  and  abandon  of  their  distinc- 
tive races. 

The  great  critics  did  not  disdain  to  at- 
tend these  informal  gatherings,  and  gave 
columns  of  serious  criticism  to  the  subject 
in  their  papers. 

At  the  hour  when  all  Paris  takes  its 
aptritif  the  "  4  z'Arts  "  became  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  painters,  poets,  and  writers 
of  the  day.  Montmartre  gradually  re- 
placed the  old  Latin  Quarter,  and  it  is 
there  to-day  that  one  must  seek  for  the 
gayety  and  the  humor,  the  pathos  and  the 
makeshifts  of  Bohemia. 

The    '•  4    z'Arts,"    next    to    the    Chat 
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Nbir,  lias  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
forming  taste,  the  pleiade  of  poets  that 
grouped  themselves  around  it  in  the  be- 
ginning dispersing  later  to  form  other 
centres,  which,  in  their  turn,  were  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  and  tastes  of  thousands. 

Another  charm- 
ing form  of  enter- 
tainment inaugu- 
rated by  this  group 
of  men,  which  has 
since  become  pop- 
ular, is  that  of 
"  shadow  -pict- 
ures," conceived 
originally  by  Caran 
d'Ache,  and  car- 
ried by  him  to  a 
marvellous  perfec- 
tion. A  medium- 
sized  frame  filled 
with  white  ground 
glass  is  suspended 
at  one  end  of  the 
room  and  sur- 
rounded by  dark 
draperies.  The 
room  is  darkened, 
and  against  the 
luminous  back- 
ground of  the  glass 
appear  small  black 
groups  (shadows 
cast  by  figures  cut 
out  of  cardboard). 
These  figuresmove, 
advancing  and  re- 
treating, grouping  or  separating  themselves 
to  the  cadence  of  the  poet's  verses,  for 
which  they  form  the  most  original  and 
striking  illustrations.  Entire  poems  are 
given  accompanied  by  these  shadow-pict- 
ures. 

One  of  Caran  d'Ache's  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  this  line  was  a  poem  on  the 
"  Epopee  of  Napoleon,"  the  great  Emperor 
appearing  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  the 
long  lines  of  his  army  passing  before  him 
in  the  foreground,  or  small  in  the  distance. 
They  stormed  heights,  cheered  on  by  his 
presence,  or  formed  hollow  squares  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy.  During  their  evolutions 
the  clear  voice  of  the  author  rang  out  from 
the  darkness  with  thrilling  effect. 

The  nicest  art  is  necessary  to  cut  these 
little  figures  to  the  required  perfection,  and 
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so  great  was  the  talent  of  their  inventor 
that,  when  he  gave  burlesques  of  the  topics 
of  the  day,  or  presented  the  celebrities  of 
the  hour  to  his  public,  each  figure  would 
be  recognized  with  a  burst  of  delighted  ap- 
plause. The  great  Sarah  was  represented 
in  a  hundred  poses  of  infinite  humor,  sur- 
rounded by  her  menagerie  or  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  universe.  Political  leaders, 
foreign  sovereigns,  social  and  operatic 
stars,  were  made  to  pass  before  his  laugh- 
ing public.  None  were  spared.  Paris 
went  mad  with  delight  at  this  new  "  art," 
and  for  months  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
seat  in  the  hall. 

At  the  "  Boite  a  Musique,"  a  rival  cafe, 
the  idea  was  further  developed  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  lights  (of  which 
the  secret  has  been  carefully  kept).  Land- 
scapes are  represented  in  color  ;  all  the  gra- 
dations of  daylight  are  given,  and  the  va- 
ried twilight  hues  to  purple  night,  until 
the  moon,  rising,  lights  anew  the  picture. 
I  hiring  all  these  variations  of  color  the  lit- 
tle groups  continue  to  come  and  go,  acting 
out  the  story  of  the  poem,  which  the  poet 
delivers  from  the  surrounding  obscurity  as 
only  an  author  can  render  his  own  lines. 

One  of  the  pillars  of  this  attractive  cen- 
tre was  Jules  Jouy,  who  made  a  large 
place  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  con- 
temporaries— a  true  poet,  whom  neither 
privations  nor  the  difficult  beginnings  of 
an  obscure  and  unknown  writer  could  turn 
from  his  vocation.  His  songs  are  alter- 
nately tender,  gay.  or  bitingly  sarcastic. 
Some  of  his  better-known  ballads  were 
written  for  Yvette  Guilbert,  and  were  mar- 
vellously interpreted  by  her.  The  difficult 
critics,  Sarcey  and  Jules  Lemaitre,  have 
sounded  his  praise  again  and  again. 

An  establishment  of  another  kind  that 
had  a  great  celebrity,  more  on  account  of 
the  personality  of  the  poet  who  founded  it 
than  from  any  originality  or  picturesque- 
ness  in  its  installation,  was  the  "Mirli- 
ton."  opened  by  Aristide  Bruant  in  the 
little  cafe  that  had  sheltered  the  original 
'•  (hat  Noir." 

To  give  an  account  of  the  "  Mir- 
liton  "  is  to  tell  the  story  of  Bruant,  the 
most  popular  ballad  -  writer  in  France 
to-day.  This  original  and  eccentric  poet 
is  as  well  known  to  a  Parisian  as  the 
Boulevards  or  the  An  de  Triomphe.  His 
costume  of  shabbv  black  velvet,  Brittany 
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waistcoat,  red  shirt,  top-boots,  and  enor- 
mous felt  hat  is  a  familiar  feature  in  the 
caricatures  and  prints  of  the  day.  I  lis 
little  "cabaret''1  remains  closed  during  the 
day,  only  opening  its  doors  toward  evening. 
The  personality  of  the  great  ballad-writer 
pervades  the  atmosphere.  He  walks 
about  the  tiny  place  hailing  his  acquaint- 
ances with  some  gay  epigram,  receiving 
strangers  with  easy  familiarity  or  chilling 
disdain,  as  the  humor  takes  him  ;  then  in  a 
moment,  with  a  rapid  change  of  expression, 
pouring  out  the  ringing  lines  of  one  of  his 
ballads — always  the  story  of  the  poor  and 
humble,  for  he  has  identified  himself  with 
the  outcast  and  the  disinherited.  His 
published  volumes,  "  Dans  la  Rue,"  and 
"  Sur  la  Route,"  have  had  an  enormous 
popularity,  and  their  contents  are  known 
and  sung  all  over  France. 

In  1892  Bruant  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  society  of  "  Gens  de  Let- 
tres."  It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  a 
part  of  the  speech  made  by  Francois 
Coppee  on  the  occasion  :  "  It  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  present  to  my  con- 
freres my  good  friend,  the  ballad- writer, 
Aristide  Bruant.  I  value  highly  the  author 
of  '  Dans  la  Rue,'  and  when  I  close  his 
volume  of  sad  and  caustic  verses  it  is  with 
the  consoling  thought  that  even  vice  and 
crime  have  their  conscience  ;  that  if  they 
suffer  there  is  always  a  possible  redemp- 
tion. He  has  sought  his  inspiration  in  the 
gutter,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  seen  there  a 
reflection  of  the  stars." 

In  the  Avenue  Trudaine,  not  far  from 
the  other  cabarets,  the  "Ane  Rouge''  was 
next  opened,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  im- 
mense suburb,  its  shady  little  garden,  on 
which  the  rooms  open,  making  it  a  favorite 
meeting-place  during  the  warm  months.  Of 
a  summer  evening  no  more  congenial  spot 
can  be  found  in  all  Paris.  The  quaint 
chambers  have  been  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  mural  paintings  or  charcoal  cari- 
catures of  the  poets  themselves,  or  oi 
miliar  faces  among  the  clients  and  patrons 
of  the  place. 

One  of  the  many  talents  that  clustered 
around  this  quiet  little  garden,  was  the 
brilliant  Paul  Verlaine, the  most  Bohemian 
of  all  inhabitants  oi  modern  Prague, 
whose  death  lias  left  an  immense  void, 
difficult  to  till.      Fame  and   honors  1  ame 

tou  late.       I  le   died    in    destitution,  if    not 
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absolute  hunger  ;  to-day  his  admirers  are 
erecting  a  statue  of  him  in  bronze  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  with  money 
that  would  have  gone  so  far  toward  mak- 
ing his  life  happy. 

In  the  old  hotel  of  the  Lesdiguieres 
family,  Rue  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the 
irillon  *'  opened  its  doors  in  [893,  and 
quickly  conquered  a  place  in  the  public 
favor,  the  inimitable  fun  and  spirits  of 
Tiercy  drawing  crowds  to  the  place. 

The  famous  "Treteau  de  Tabarin," 
which  to-day  holds  undisputed  precedence 
among  all  the  cabarets  of  Paris,  is  among 
the  last  that  have  appeared,  founded  by 
the  brilliant  Fursy  and  a  group  of  his 
friends.  Here  no  pains  have  been  spared 
t"  form  an  ensemble  worthy  of  the  poets 
and  their  public. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the 
1  King  Louis  XI II.,  a  strolling  poet- 
actor.  Tabarin,  erected  his  little  canvas- 
covered  stage  before  the  statue  of  Henry 
IV..  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  drew  the 
court  and  the  town  by  his  fun  and  his 
tragedy.  The  founders  of  the  latest  and 
most  complete  of  Parisian  cabarets  have 
tried  to  reconstruct,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ensemble  of  this  historic  scene.  On  the 
walls  of  the  largest  room,  where  the  per- 
formances  are  given,  is  painted  a  view 
of  old  Paris,  the  Seine  and  its  bridges,  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  distance, 
and  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII. 's  warlike 
father  in  the  foreground.  In  front  of  this 
painting  stands  a  staging  of  rough  planks, 
iducing  the  little  theatre  of  Tabarin. 
,  every  evening,  before  the  elite  of 
Pari>.  the  authors  and  poets  play  in  their 
own  pieces,  recite  their  verses,  and  tell 
their  stones.  Not  long  ago  a  talented 
young  musician,  who  has  already  given 
an  opera  to  the  world,  sang  an  entire  one- 
ai  t  operetta  of  his  own  composition, 
changing  his  voice  lor  the  different  parts, 
imitating  choruses  by  clever  effects  on  the 
pian 

Montmartre  is  thus  sprinkled  with  these 
attractive  cabarets,  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  such  informal  entertainments  having 
grown  each  year  rather  than  decreased  ; 
and  with  reason,  for  the  careless  grace  of 
iurroundings,  the  absence  of  any  use- 
traint  or  obligation  as  to  hour  or 
duration,  has  an  irresistible  charm  for  thou- 
sands whom  a  long   concert   or  the  inevi- 


table five  acts  at  the  Francais  could  not 
tempt.  1 1  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the 
influence  such  an  atmosphere,  breathed  in 
youth,  must  have,  later,  on  the  taste  and 
character.  The  absence  of  the  sordid 
money-grubbing  spirit,  the  curse  of  ourma- 
terial  day  and  generation,  the  contact  with 
cultivated  intellects  and  minds  trained  to 
incase  their  thoughts  in  finished  verse  or 
crisp  and  lucid  prose,  cannot  but  form  the 
hearer's  mind  into  a  higher  and  nobler 
mould.  It  is  both  a  satisfaction  and  a 
hope  for  the  future  to  know  that  these  in- 
fluences are  being  felt  all  over  the  capital 
and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France.  There  are  at  this  moment  in 
Paris  alone  three  or  four  hundred  poets, 
ballad-writers,  and  raconteurs  who  recite 
their  works  in  public. 

It  must  be  hard  for  the  untravelled 
Anglo-Saxon  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  poet 
can,  without  loss  of  prestige,  recite  his  lines 
in  a  public  cafe  before  a  mixed  audience. 
If  such  doubting  souls  could,  however,  be 
present  at  one  of  these  nodes  ambrosiance 
they  would  quickly  realize  that  the  Latin 
temperament  can  throw  a  grace  and  child- 
ish abandon  around  an  act  that  would 
cause  an  Englishman  or  an  American  to 
appear  supremely  ridiculous.  One's  taste 
or  sense  of  fitness  is  never  shocked.  It 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  sitting  there  with  your  glass  of  beer 
before  you,  while  some  rising  poet,  whose 
name  ten  years  later  may  figure  among  the 
"  Immortal  Forty,"  recites  to  you  his  loves 
and  his  ambition,  or  brings  tears  into  your 
eyes  with  a  description  of  some  humble 
hero  or  martyr. 

From  the  days  of  Homer  poetry  has 
been  the  instructor  of  nations.  In  the 
Orient  to-day  the  poet  story-teller  holds 
his  audience  spellbound  for  hours,  teach- 
ing the  people  their  history  and  supplying 
their  minds  with  food  for  thought,  raising 
them  above  the  dull  level  of  the  brutes  by 
the  charm  of  his  verse  and  the  elevation 
of  his  ideas.  The  power  of  poetry  is  the 
same  now  as  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Modern  skeptical  Paris,  that  scoffs  at  all 
creeds  and  chafes  impatiently  under  any 
rule,  will  sit  to-day  docile  and  childlike, 
charmed  by  the  melody  of  a  poet's  voice ; 
its  passions  lulled  or  quickened,  like  Alex- 
ander's of  old,  at  the  will  of  a  modern 
Timotheus. 
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EORGE  DANK  had 
waked  up  to  a  bright  new 
day,  the  face  of  nature  well 
washed  by  last  night's 
downpour  and  shining  as 
with  high  spirits,  good  res- 
olutions, lively  intentions — the  great  glare 
of  recommencement,  in  short,  fixed  in  his 
patch  of  sky.  He  had  sat  up  late  to 
finish  work — arrears  overwhelming  ;  then 
at  last  had  gone  to  bed  with  the  pile  but 
little  reduced.  He  was  now  to  return  to 
it  after  the  pause  of  the  night ;  but  he 
could  only  look  at  it,  for  the  time,  over 
the  bristling  hedge  of  letters  planted  by 
the  early  postman  an  hour  before  and 
already,  on  the  customary  table  by  the 
chimney-piece,  formally  rounded  and 
squared  by  his  systematic  servant.  It 
was  something  too  merciless,  the  domes- 
tic perfection  of  Brown.  There  were 
newspapers  on  another  table,  ranged  with 
the  same  rigor  of  custom,  newspapers  too 
many — what  could  any  creature  want  of 
so  much  news  ? — and  each  with  its  hand 
on  the  neck  of  the  other,  so  that  the  row 
of  their  bodiless  heads  was  like  a  series 
of  decapitations.  Other  journals,  other 
periodicals  of  every  sort,  folded  and  in 
wrappers,  made  a  huddled  mound  that 
had  been  growing  for  several  days  and  of 
which  he  had  been  wearily,  helplessly 
aware.  There  were  new  books,  also  in 
wrappers  as  well  as  disenveloped  and 
dropped  again — books  from  publishers, 
books  from  authors,  books  from  friends, 
books  from  enemies,  books  from  his  own 
bookseller,  who  took,  it  sometimes  struck 
him,  inconceivable  things  for  granted. 
He  touched  nothing,  approached  nothing, 
only  turned  a  heavy  eye  over  the  work, 
as  it  were,  of  the  night— the  fact,  in  his 
high,  wide- windowed  room,  where  the 
hard  light  of  duty  could  penetrate  every 
corner,  of  the  unashamed  admonition  of 
the  day.  It  was  the  old  rising  tide,  and 
it  rose  and  rose  even  under  a  minute's 
watching.      It  had   been  up  to  his  shoul- 


ders  last   night — it  was   up    to    his  chin 
now. 

Nothing  had  passed  while  he  slept — 
everything  had  stayed  ;  nothing,  that  he 
could  yet  feel,  had  died — many  things  had 
been  born.  To  let  them  alone,  these 
things,  the  new  things,  let  them  utterly 
alone  and  see  if  that,  by  chance,  wouldn't 
somehow  prove  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
them  :  this  fancy  brushed  his  face  for  a 
moment  as  a  possible  solution,  just  giving 
it,  as  many  a  time  before,  a  cool  wave  of 
air.  Then  he  knew  again  as  well  as  ever 
that  leaving  was  difficult,  leaving  impossi- 
ble— that  the  only  remedy,  the  true,  soft, 
effacing  sponge,  would  be  to  be  left,  to  be 
forgotten.  There  was  no  footing  on  which 
a  man  who  had  ever  liked  life — liked  it,  at 
any  rate,  as  he  had — could  now  escape 
from  it.  He  must  reap  as  he  had  sown. 
1 1  was  a  thing  of  meshes  ;  he  had  simply 
gone  to  sleep  under  the  net  and  had 
simply  waked  up  there.  The  net  was  too 
fine  ;  the  cords  crossed  each  other  at  spots 
so  near  together,  making  at  each  a  little 
tight,  hard  knot  that  tired  fingers,  this 
morning,  were  too  limp  and  too  tender 
to  touch.  Our  poor  friend's  touched 
nothing — only  stole  significantly  into  his 
pockets  as  he  wandered  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  faintly  gasped  at  the  energy  of 
Nature.  What  was  most  overwhelming 
was  that  she  herself  was  so  ready.  She 
had  soothed  him  rather,  the  night  before, 
in  the  small  hours  by  the  lamp.  From  be- 
hind the  drawn  curtain  of  his  study  the 
rain  had  been  audible  and  in  a  manner 
merciful  ;  washing  the  window  in  a  steady 
Hood,  it  had  seemed  the  right  thing,  the 
retarding,  interrupting  thing,  the  thing 
that,  if  it  would  only  last,  might  clear  the 
ground  by  floating  out  to  a  boundless  sea 
the  innumerable  objects  among  which  his 
feet  stumbled  and  strayed.  lie  had  posi- 
tively' laid  down  his  pen  as  on  a  sen- 
friendly  pressure  from  it.  The  kind,  full 
swash  had  been  on  the  glass  when  he 
turned  out  his  lamp  ;  he  had  left  his 
phrase  unfinished  and  his  papers  lying 
quite    as    if   for    the    Hood    to    W.w    them 
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away  on  its  bosom.  But  there,  on  the 
table,  still  were  the  bare  bones  of  the  sen- 
tence — and  not  all  of  those  ;  the  single 
thing  borne  away  and  that  he  could  never 
recover  was  the  missing  half  that  might 
have  paired  with  it  and  begotten  a  figure. 

Yet  he  could  at  last  only  turn  back 
from  the  window  :  the  world  was  every- 
where, without  and  within,  and,  with  the 
great  staring  egotism  of  its  health  and 
strength,  was  not  to  be  trusted  for  tact  or 
delicacy,  lie  faced  about  precisely  to 
meet  his  servant  and  the  absurd  so- 
lemnity of  two  telegrams  on  a  tray. 
Brown  ought  to  have  kicked  them  into 
the  room — then  he  himself  might  have 
kicked  them  out. 

••  And  you  told  me  to  remind  you, 
sir " 

George  Dane  was  at  last  angry.  "Re- 
mind me  of  nothing  !  " 

"  But  you  insisted,  sir,  that  I  was  to 
insist  :  " 

He  turned  away  in  despair,  speaking 
with  a  pathetic  quaver  at  absurd  variance 
with  his  words :  "If  you  insist,  Brown, 
I'll  kill  you  !  "  He  found  himself  anew  at 
the  window,  whence,  looking  down  from 
his  fourth  floor,  he  could  see  the  vast 
neighborhood,  under  the  trumpet-blare  of 
the  sky,  beginning  to  rush  about.  There 
was  a  silence,  but  he  knew  Brown  had  not 
left  him — knew  exactly  how  straight  and 
serious  and  stupid  and  faithful  he  stood 
there.    After  a  minute  he  heard  him  again. 

"  It's  only  because,  sir,  you  know,  sir, 
you  can't  remember " 

At  this  Dane  did  flash  round  ;  it  was 
more  than  at  such  a  moment  he  could 
bear.  "  Can't  remember,  Brown  ?  I  can't 
forget.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  me." 

Brown  looked  at  him  with  the  advan- 
tage of  eighteen  years  of  consistency. 
"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  well,  sir." 

Brown's  master  thought.  "  It's  a  shock- 
ing thing  to  say,  but  I  wish  to  heaven  I 
weren't  !    It  would  be  perhaps  an  excuse." 

Brown's  blankness  spread  like  the  des- 
ert.     "  To  put  them  off  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  The  sound  was  a  groan  ;  the 
plural  pronoun,  a^  pronoun,  so  mistimed. 
"  Who  is  it?" 

"Those  ladies  you  spoke  of — to  lunch." 

"  Oh  !  "  The  poor  man  dropped  into 
the  nearest  chair  and  stared  awhile  at  the 
carpet.     It  was  very  complicated. 


"  How  many  will  there  be,  sir  ?  "  brown 
asked. 

"Fifty!  " 

"Fifty,  sir  ?  " 

Our  friend,  from  his  chair,  looked 
vaguely  about  ;  under  his  hand  were  the 
telegrams,  still  unopened,  one  of  which  he 
now  tore  asunder.  "'Do  hope  you  sweet- 
ly won't  mind,  to-day,  1.30,  my  bringing 
poor  dear  Lady  Mullet,  who  is  so  awfully 
bent,'  "  he  read  to  his  companion. 

His  companion  weighed  it.  "  How 
many  does  she  make,  sir  ?  " 

"  Poor  dear  Lady  Mullet  ?  I  haven't 
the  least  idea." 

"  Is  she — a — deformed,  sir  ?  "  Brown 
inquired,  as  if  in  this  case  she  might  make 
more. 

His  master  wondered,  then  saw  he  fig- 
ured some  personal  curvature.  "  No  ; 
she's  only  bent  on  coming  ! "  Dane 
opened  the  other  telegram  and  again  read 
out :  "  '  So  sorry  it's  at  eleventh  hour  im- 
possible, and  count  on  you  here,  as  very 
greatest  favor,  at  two  sharp  instead.'  " 

"  How  many  does  that  make  ?  "  Brown 
imperturbably  continued. 

Dane  crumbled  up  the  two  missives  and 
walked  with  them  to  the  waste-paper 
basket,  into  which  he  thoughtfully  dropped 
them.  "  I  can't  say.  You  must  do  it  all 
yourself.     I  sha'n't  be  there." 

It  was  only  on  this  that  Brown  showed 
an  expression.    "  You'll  go  instead ?  " 

"  I'll  go  instead  !  "  Dane  raved. 

Brown,  however,  had  had  occasion  to 
show  before  that  he  would  never  desert 
their  post.  "  Isn't  that  rather  sacrificing 
the  three  ?  "  Between  respect  and  reproach 
he  paused. 

"  Are  there  three  ?  " 

"  I  lay  for  four  in  all." 

His  master  had,  at  any  rate,  caught  his 
thought.  "  Sacrificing  the  three  to  the 
one,  you  mean  ?  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to 
her  !  " 

Brown's  famous  "  thoroughness  " — his 
great  virtue — had  never  been  so  dreadful. 
"  Then  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

Dane  sat  down  to  his  table  and  stared  at 
his  ragged  phrase.  "'There  is  a  happy 
land— far,  far  away  !  '  "  He  chanted  it 
like  a  sick  child  and  knew  that,  for  a  min- 
ute, Brown  never  moved.  During  this 
minute  he  felt  between  his  shoulders  the 
gimlet  of  criticism. 
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"  Are  you  quite  sure  you're  all  right  ?  " 

"It's  my  certainty  that  overwhelms  me, 
Brown.  Look  about  you  and  judge. 
Could  anything  be  more  'right,'  in  the 
view  of  the  envious  world,  than  everything 
that  surrounds  us  here  ;  that  immense 
array  of  letters,  notes,  circulars  ;  that  pile 
of  printers'  proofs,  magazines  and  books  ; 
these  perpetual  telegrams,  these  impending 
guests  ;  this  retarded,  unfinished,  and  in- 
terminable work  ?  What  could  a  man 
want  more  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  there's  too  much,  sir  ?  " 
— Brown  had  sometimes  these  flashes. 

"  There's  too  much.  There's  too  much. 
Hut  you  can't  help  it,  Brown." 

"  No,  sir,"  Brown  assented.  "  Can't 
you?" 

u  I'm  thinking — I  must  see.  There  are 
hours — !  "  Yes,  there  were  hours,  and 
this  was  one  of  them  :  he  jerked  himself 
up  for  another  turn  in  his  labyrinth,  but 
still  not  touching,  not  even  again  meeting, 
his  interlocutor's  eye.  If  he  was  a  genius 
for  anyone  he  was  a  genius  for  Brown  ; 
but  it  was  terrible  what  that  meant,  being 
a  genius  for  Brown.  There  had  been 
times  when  he  had  done  full  justice  to  the 
way  it  kept  him  up  ;  now,  however,  it  was 
almost  the  worst  of  the  avalanche.  "  Don't 
trouble  about  me,"  he  went  on  insincerely 
and  looking  askance  through  his  window 
again  at  the  bright  and  beautiful  world. 
"  Perhaps  it  will  rain — that  may  not  be 
over.  1  do  love  the  rain,"  he  weakly  pur- 
sued.    "  Perhaps,  better  still,  it  will  snow." 

Brown  now  had  indeed  a  perceptible 
expression,  and  the  expression  was  fear. 
"Snow,  sir — the  end  of  May?"  With- 
out pressing  this  point  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  "  You'll  feel  better  when  you've 
had  breakfast." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Dane,  whom  break- 
fast struck  in  fact  as  a  pleasant  alterna- 
tive to  opening  letters.  "  I'll  come  in 
immediately." 

"  But  without  waiting ?" 

"  Waiting  for  what  ?  " 

Brown  had  at  last,  under  his  apprehen- 
sion, his  first  lapse  from  logic,  which  he 
betrayed  by  hesitating  in  the  evident  hope 
that  his  companion  would,  by  a  flash  of 
remembrance,  relieve  him  of  an  invidious 
duty.  But  the  only  flashes  now  were  the 
good  man's  own.  "You  say  you  can't 
forget,  sir  :    but  vou  do  forget " 


"  Is  it  anything  very  horrible  ?  "  Dane 
broke  in. 

Brown  hung  fire.  ••  Only  the  gentleman 
you  told  me  you  had  asked " 

Dane  again  took  him  up  ;  horrible  or 
not,  it  came  back — indeed  its  mere  com- 
ing back  classed  it.  "  To  breakfast  to- 
day ?  It  was  to-day  ;  I  see."  It  came 
back,  yes,  came  back  ;  the  appointment 
with  the  young  man — he  supposed  him 
young — and  whose  letter,  the  letter  about 
— what  was  it  ?— had  struck  him.  "Yes, 
yes  ;  wait,  wait." 

"  Perhaps  he'll  do  you  good,  sir," 
Brown  suggested. 

"  Sure  to — sure  to.  All  right  !"  What- 
ever he  might  do,  he  would  at  least  pre- 
vent some  other  doing  :  that  was  present 
to  our  friend  as,  on  the  vibration  of  the 
electric  bell  at  the  door  of  the  flat,  Brown 
moved  away.  Two  things,  in  the  short 
interval  that  followed,  were  present  to 
Dane  ;  his  having  utterly  forgotten  the 
connection,  the  whence,  whither,  and  why 
of  his  guest,  and  his  continued  disposition 
not  to  touch — no,  not  with  the  finger.  Ah, 
if  he  might  never  again  touch  !  All  the 
unbroken  seals  and  neglected  appeals  lay 
there  while,  for  a  pause  that  he  couldn't 
measure,  he  stood  before  the  chimney- 
piece  with  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets. 
He  heard  a  brief  exchange  of  words  in 
the  hall,  but  never  afterward  recovered 
the  time  taken  by  Brown  to  reappear,  to 
precede  and  announce  another  person — a 
person  whose  name,  somehow,  failed  to 
reach  Dane's  ear.  Brown  went  oft"  again 
to  serve  breakfast,  leaving  host  and  guest 
confronted.  The  duration  of  this  first 
stage  also,  later  on,  defied  measurement  ; 
but  that  little  mattered,  for  in  the  train  of 
what  happened  came  promptly  the  sec- 
ond, the  third,  the  fourth,  the  rich  suc- 
cession of  the  others.  Yet  what  happened 
was  but  that  Dane  took  his  hand  from 
his  pocket,  held  it  straight  out  and  felt  it 
taken.  Thus  indeed,  if  he  had  wanted 
never  again  to  touch.it  was  already  done. 


111.    might    have    been    a    week    in    the 
place      the    scene    of  his    new   conscious- 
ness    before  he   spoke  at    all.     Th< 
easion  of  it  then  was  thai  one  of  the  quiet 
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figures  he  had  been  idly  watching  drew  at 
last  nearer  and  showed  him  a  face  that 
was  the  highest  expression— to  his  pleased 
bin  as  yet  slightly  confused  perception — 
of  the  general  charm.  What  was  the  gen- 
eral charm  ?  lie  couldn't,  for  that  mat- 
ter, easily  have  phrased  it  ;  it  was  such 
an  abyss  of  negatives,  such  an  absence  of 
everything.  The  oddity  was  that,  after 
a  minute,  he  was  struck  as  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  very  image  in  this  first  in- 
terlocutor seated  with  him,  on  the  easy 
bench,  under  the  high,  clear  portico  and 
above  the  wide,  far-reaching  garden,  where 
the  things  that  most  showed  in  the  green- 

--  were  the  surface  of  still  water  and  the 
white  note  of  old  statues.  The  absence 
of  everything  was,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
Brother  who  had  thus  informally  joined 
him— a  man  of  his  own  age,  tired,  dis- 
tinguished, modest,  kind  —  really,  as  he 
could  soon  see,  but  the  absence  of  what 
he  didn't  want.  He  didn't  want,  for  the 
time,  anything  but  just  to  be  there,  to  stay 
in  the  bath.  He  was  in  the  bath  yet,  the 
broad,  deep  bath  of  stillness.  They  sat 
in  it  together  now,  with  the  water  up  to 
their  chins.  He  had  not  had  to  talk,  he 
had  not  had  to  think,  he  had  scarce  even 
had  to  feel.  He  had  been  sunk  that  way 
before,  sunk — when  and  where  ? — in  an- 
other flood  ;  only  a  flood  of  rushing  wa- 
ters, in  which  bumping  and  gasping  were 
all.  This  was  a  current  so  slow  and  so 
tepid  that  one  floated  practically  without 
motion  and  without  chill.  The  break  of 
silence  was  not  immediate,  though  Dane 
seemed  indeed  to  feel  it  begin  before  a 
sound  passed.  It  could  pass  quite  suf- 
ficiently without  words  that  he  and  his 
mate  were  Brothers,  and  what  that  meant. 

Dane  wondered,  but  with  no  want  of 
ease — for  want  of  ease  was  impossible 
— if  his  friend  found  in  him  the  same 
likeness,  the  proof  of  peace,  the  gage  of 
what  the  place  could  do.  The  long  after- 
noon crept  to  its  end  ;  the  shadows  fell 
farther  and  the  sky  glowed  deeper  ;  but 
nothing  changed — nothing  could  change 
— in  the  element  itself.  It  was  a  con- 
scious security.  It  was  wonderful  !  Dane 
had  lived  into  it,  but  he  was  still  immense- 
ly aware.  He  would  have  been  sorry  to 
lose  that,  for  just  this  fact,  as  yet,  the 
blessed  fad  of  consciousness,  seemed  the 
greatest    thing  of  all.      Its  only  fault  was 


that,  being  in  itself  such  an  occupation,  so 
fine  an  unrest  in  the  heart  of  gratitude, 
the  life  of  the  day  all  went  to  it.  But 
what  even  then  was  the  harm  ?  He  had 
come  only  to  come,  to  take  what  he  found. 
This  was  the  part  where  the  great  cloister, 
inclosed  externally  on  three  side's,  and 
probably  the  largest,  lightest,  fairest  effect, 
to  his  charmed  sense,  that  human  hands 
could  ever  have  expressed  in  dimensions 
of  length  and  breadth,  opened  to  the  south 
its  splendid  fourth  quarter,  turned  to  the 
great  view  an  outer  gallery  that  combined 
with  the  rest  of  the  portico  to  form  a  high, 
dry  loggia,  such  as  he  a  little  pretended 
to  himself  he  had,  in  Italy,  in  old  days, 
seen  in  old  cities,  old  convents,  old  villas. 
This  recall  of  the  disposition  of  some 
great  abode  of  an  Order,  some  mild 
Monte  Cassino,  some  Grande  Chartreuse 
more  accessible,  was  his  main  term  of 
comparison  ;  but  he  knew  he  had  really 
never  anywhere  beheld  anything  at  once 
so  calculated  and  so  generous. 

Three  impressions  in  particular  had 
been  with  him  all  the  week,  and  he  could 
only  recognize  in  silence  their  happy  ef- 
fect on  his  nerves.  How  it  was  all  man- 
aged he  couldn't  have  told — he  had  been 
content  moreover  till  now  with  his  igno- 
rance of  cause  and  pretext  ;  but  whenev- 
er he  chose  to  listen  with  a  certain  intent- 
ness  he  made  out,  as  from  a  distance,  the 
sound  of  slow,  sweet  bells.  How  could  they 
be  so  far  and  yet  so  audible?  How  could 
they  be  so  near  and  yet  so  faint  ?  How, 
above  all,  could  they,  in  such  an  arrest  of 
life,  be,  to  time  things,  so  frequent  ?  The 
very  essence  of  the  bliss  of  Dane's  wrhole 
change  had  been  precisely  that  there  was 
nothing  now  to  time.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  slow  footsteps  that  always,  with- 
in earshot,  to  the  vague  attention,  marked 
the  space  and  the  leisure,  seemed,  in  long, 
cool  arcades,  lightly  to  fall  and  perpetu- 
ally to  recede.  This  was  the  second  im- 
pression, and  it  melted  into  the  third,  as, 
for  that  matter,  every  form  of  softness,  in 
the  great  good  place,  was  but  a  further 
turn,  without  jerk  or  gap,  of  the  endless 
roll  of  serenity.  The  quiet  footsteps  were 
quiet  figures  :  the  quiet  figures  that,  to  the 
eye,  kept  the  picture  human  and  brought 
its  perfection  within  reach.  This  perfec- 
tion, he  felt  on  the  bench  by  his  friend, 
was  now  more  in  reach  than  ever.      His 
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friend  at  last  turned  to  him  a  look  dif- 
ferent from  the  looks  of  friends  in  London 
clubs. 

"  The  thing  was  to  find  it  out  !  " 

It  was  extraordinary  how  this  remark 
fitted  into  his  thought.  "Ah,  wasn't 
it  ?  And  when  I  think,"  said  Dane,  "of 
all  the  people  who  haven't  and  who  never 
will  !  "  He  sighed  over  these  unfortunates 
with  a  tenderness  that,  in  its  degree,  was 
practically  new  to  him,  feeling,  too,  how 
well  his  companion  would  know  the  peo- 
ple he  meant.  He  only  meant  some,  but 
they  were  all  who  would  want  it ;  though 
of  these,  no  doubt — well,  for  reasons,  for 
things  that,  in  the  world,  he  had  observed 
— there  would  never  be  too  many.  Not 
all  perhaps  who  wanted  would  really  find ; 
but  none  at  least  would  find  who  didn't 
really  want.  And  then  what  the  need 
would  have  to  have  been  first  !  What  it 
at  first  had  to  be  for  himself  !  He  felt 
afresh,  in  the  light  of  his  companion's 
face,  what  it  might  still  be  even  when 
deeply  satisfied,  as  well  as  what  commu- 
nication was  established  by  the  mere 
mutual  knowledge  of  it. 

"  Every  man  must  arrive  by  himself  and 
on  his  own  feet — isn't  that  so  ?  We're 
Brothers  here  for  the  time,  as  in  a  great 
monastery,  and  we  immediately  think  of 
each  other  and  recognize  each  other  as 
such  ;  but  we  must  have  first  got  here  as 
we  can,  and  we  meet  after  long  journeys 
by  complicated  ways.  Moreover  we  meet 
— don't  we  ? — with  closed  eyes." 

••  Ah,  don't  speak  as  if  we  were  dead  ! " 
Dane  laughed. 

"  I  sha'n't  mind  death  if  it's  like  this," 
his  friend  replied. 

It  was  too  obvious,  as  Dane  gazed  be- 
fore him,  that  one  wouldn't  ;  but  after  a 
moment  he  asked,  with  the  first  articula- 
tion, as  yet,  of  his  most  elementary  won- 
der :    "Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  were 
much  nearer  than  one  ever  suspected." 

"  Nearer  town,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Nearer  everything — nearer  everyone." 

George  Dane  thought.  "  Somewhere, 
f«.r  instance,  down  in  Surrey  ?  " 

His  Brother  met  him  on  this  with  a 
shade  of  reluctance.  "  Why  should  we 
call  it  names  ?  It  must  have  a  climate, 
you  see." 

"  Yes,"  Dane  happily  mused  ;    "  with- 


out that — !"  All  it  so  securely  did  have 
overwhelmed  him  again,  and  he  couldn't 
help  breaking  out  :    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  positively  a  part  of  our  case 
and  our  rest  and  our  change,  I  think,  that 
we  don't  at  all  know,  and  that  we  may 
really  call  it,  for  that  matter,  anything  in 
the  world  we  like — the  thing,  for  instance, 
we  love  it  most  for  being." 

"I  know  what  /  call  it,"  said  Dane 
after  a  moment.  Then  as  his  friend  lis- 
tened, with  interest:  "Just  simply  'The 
Great  Good  Place.'  " 

"  I  see — what  can  you  say  more  ?  I've 
put  it  to  myself  perhaps  a  little  different- 
ly." They  sat  there  as  innocently  as  small 
boys  confiding  to  each  other  the  names  of 
toy  animals.      "  The  Great  Want  Met." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that's  it  !  " 

"  Isn't  it  enough  for  us  that  it's  a  place 
carried  on,  for  our  benefit,  so  admirably 
that  we  strain  our  ears  in  vain  for  a  creak 
of  the  machinery  ?  Isn't  it  enough  for  us 
that  it's  simply  a  thorough  hit  ?  " 

"Ah,  a  hit  !"  Dane  benignantly  mur- 
mured. 

"  It  does  for  us  what  it  pretends  to  do," 
his  companion  went  on ;  "  the  mystery 
isn't  deeper  than  that.  The  thing  is  prob- 
ably simple  enough  in  fact,  and  on  a 
thoroughly  practical  basis ;  only  it  has 
had  its  origin  in  a  splendid  thought,  in  a 
real  stroke  of  genius." 

"Yes,"  Dane  exclaimed,  "  in  a  sense — 
on  somebody  or  other's  part — so  exquis- 
itely personal !" 

"  Precisely — it  rests,  like  all  good  things, 
on  experience.  The  'great  want'  comes 
home — that's  the  great  thing  it  does  !  On 
the  day  it  came  home  to  the  right  mind  this 
dear  place  was  constituted.  It  always, 
moreover,  in  the  long  run,  has  been  met — 
it  always  must  be.  How  can  it  not  re- 
quire to  be,  more  and  more,  as  pressure  of 
every  sort  grows  ?" 

Dane,  with  his  hands  folded  in  his  lap, 
took  in  these  words  of  wisdom.  "  Ties- 
sure  of  every  sort  is  growing  !"  he  placidly 
observed. 

"  1  see  well  enough  what  that  fact  has 
done  to  you "  his  Brother  returned. 

Dane  smiled.  ••  I  couldn't  have  borne 
it  longer.  1  don't  know  what  would  have 
bec<  une  of  me." 

'•  I  know  what  would  have  become  of 
me." 
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"Well,  it's  the  same  thing." 

"Yes,"  -.nd  Dane's  companion,  "it's 
doubtless  the  same  thing."  On  which 
they  sal  in  silence  a  little,  seeming  pleas- 
antly to  follow,  in  the  view  of  the  green 
garden,  the  vague  movements  of  the  mon- 
ster-- madness,  surrender,  collapse — they 
had  escaped.  Their  bench  was  like  a  box 
at  the  opera.  "And  I  may  perfectly,  you 
know,"  the  Brother  pursued,  "have  seen 
yon  before.  I  may  even  ha\  e  known  you 
well.      We  don't  know.  " 

They  looked  at  each  other  again  serene- 
ly enough,  and  at  last  Dane  said:  "No, 
we  don't  know. " 

••  That'swhat  I  meant  by  our  coming  with 
our  eyes  closed.  Yes — there's  something 
out.  There's  a  gap — a  link  missing,  the 
greathiatus!"  the  Brother  laughed.  "It's 
as  simple  a  story  as  the  old,  old  rupture — 
the  break  that  lucky  Catholics  have  al- 
ways  been  able  to  make,  that  they  are 
still,  with  their  innumerable  religious 
hon>es,  able  to  make,  by  going  into  '  re- 
treat.' I  don't  speak  of  the  pious  exer- 
cises :  I  speak  only  of  the  material  simpli- 
fication. 1  don't  speak  of  the  putting  off 
of  one's  self;  I  speak  only — if  one  has  a 
self  worth  sixpence  —  of  the  getting  it 
back.  The  place,  the  time,  the  way  were, 
for  those  of  the  old  persuasion,  always 
there  —  are  indeed  practically  there  for 
them  as  much  as  ever.  They  can  always 
get  off — the  ble>sed  houses  receive.  So 
it  was  high  time  that  we — we  of  the  great 
1'rotcstant  peoples,  still  more,  if  possible, 
in  the  sensitive  individual  case,  overscored 
and  overwhelmed ;  still  more  congested 
with  mere  quantity  and  prostituted,  through 
our  •  enterprise,'  to  mere  profanity — should 
learn  how  to  get  off,  should  find  some- 
where our  retreat  and  remedy.  There 
was  such  a  huge  chance  for  it!" 

Dane  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's 
arm.  "It's  charming,  how.  when  we 
speak  for  ourselves,  we  speak  for  each 
other.  That  was  exactly  what  I  said  !" 
He  had  fallen  to  recalling  from  over  the 
gulf  the  last  occasion. 

The  Brother,  as  if  it  would  do  them 
both  good,  only  desired  to  draw  him  out. 
"  What  you  said  ?" 

"To  him  — that  morning."  Dane 
caught  a  far  bell  again  and  heard  a  slow 
footstep.  A  quiet  figure  passed  some- 
where     neither  of    them    turned    to  look. 


present 

1 1    was 

"I     just 

received 


No  one  in 
will  be   able 

this    sort — 


What    was,    little    by    little,    more 
to   him    was    the    perfect    taste. 
supreme — it    was    everywhere, 
dropped    my    burden — and    he 
it." 

"  And  was  it  very  great  ?" 

"  Oh,  such  a  load  !  "  Dane  laughed. 

"Trouble,  sorrow,  doubt  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;    worse  than  that  !  " 

"Worse?" 

"  '  Success' — the  vulgarest  kind  !  "  And 
Dane  laughed  again. 

"  Ah.  I  know  that,  too! 
future,  as  things  are  going, 
to  face  success." 

"  Without  something  of 
never.  The  better  it  is  the  worse — the 
greater  the  deadlier.  But  my  one  pain 
here,"  Dane  continued,  "  is  in  thinking 
of  my  poor  friend." 

"  The  person  to  whom  you've  already- 
alluded  ?" 

"  My  substitute  in  the  world.  Such  an 
unutterable  benefactor.  He  turned  up 
that  morning  when  everything  had  some- 
how got  on  my  nerves,  when  the  whole 
great  globe,  indeed,  nerves,  or  no  nerves, 
seemed  to  have  squeezed  itself  into  my 
study.  It  wasn't  a  question  of  nerves,  it 
was  a  mere  question  of  the  displacement 
of  everything  —  of  submersion  by  our 
eternal  too  much.  I  didn't  know  ou  din- 
ner dv  la  tete — I  couldn't  have  gone  a 
step  farther." 

The  intelligence  with  which  the  Brother 
listened  kept  them  as  children  feeding 
from  the  same  bowl.  "And  then  you  got 
the  tip  ?" 

"I  got  the  tip!"  Dane  happily  sighed. 

"  Well,  we  all  get  it.  But  f  dare  say 
differently." 

"Then,  how  did  you ?" 

The  Brother  hesitated,  smiling.  "  You 
tell  me  first." 


Ill 


"Well,"  said  George  Dane,  "it  was  a 
young  man  I  had  never  seen — a  man,  at 
any  rate,  much  younger  than  myself — 
who  had  written  to  me  and  sent  me  some 
article,  some  book.  I  read  the  stuff,  was 
much  struck  with  it,  told  him  so  and 
thanked  him—  on  which,  of  course,  I 
heard    from    him    again.      He   asked    me 
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things  —  his  questions  were  interesting  ; 
but  to  save  time  and  writing  I  said  to  him  : 
'  Come  to  see  me — we  can  talk  a  little  ; 
but  all  I  can  give  you  is  half  an  hour  at 
breakfast.'  He  turned  up  at  the  hour, 
on  a  day  when,  more  than  ever  in  my  life 
before,  I  seemed,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
endless  press  and  stress,  to  have  lost  pos- 
session of  my  soul  and  to  be  surrounded 
only  with  the  affairs  of  other  people  and 
the  irrelevant,  destructive,  brutalizing  sides 
of  life.  It  made  me  literally  ill—made  me 
feel  as  I  had  never  felt  that  if  1  should 
once  really,  for  an  hour,  lose  hold  of  the 
thing  itself,  the  thing  I  was  trying  for,  I 
should  never  recover  it  again.  The  wild 
waters  would  close  over  me,  and  I  should 
drop  straight  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
vanquished  dead  lie." 

"  1  follow  you  every  step  of  your  way," 
said  the  friendly  Brother.  "  The  wild 
waters,  you  mean,  of  our  horrible  time." 

"  Of  our  horrible  time — precisely.  Not, 
of  course — as  we  sometimes  dream — of 
any  other.  " 

"  Yes,  any  other  is  only  a  dream.  We 
really  know  none  but  our  own." 

"No,  thank  God  —  that's  enough," 
Dane  said.  "  Well,  my  young  man  turned 
up,  and  I  hadn't  been  a  minute  in  his 
presence  before  making  out  that  practi- 
cally it  would  be  in  him  somehow  or 
other  to  help  me.  He  came  to  me  with 
envy,  envy  extravagant — really  passion- 
ate. I  was,  heaven  save  us,  the  great 
'success'  for  him;  he  himself  was  broken 
and  beaten.  How  can  I  say  what  passed 
between  us  ? — it  was  so  strange,  so  swift, 
so  much  a  matter,  from  one  to  the  other, 
of  instant  perception  and  agreement.  He 
was  so  clever  and  haggard  and  hungry  !" 

"  Hungry  ?"  the  Brother  asked. 

"  I  don't  mean  for  bread,  though  he 
had  none  too  much,  I  think,  even  of  that. 
I  mean  for — well,  what  /  had,  and  what  I 
was  a  monument  of  to  him  as  I  stood  there 
up  to  my  neck  in  preposterous  evidence. 
He,  poor  chap,  had  been  for  ten  years 
serenading  closed  windows  and  had  nev- 
er yet  caused  a  shutter  to  show  that  it 
stirred.  My  dim  blind  was  the  first  to 
be  raised  an  inch  ;  my  reading  of  his 
book,  my  impression  of  it,  my  note  and 
my  invitation,  formed  literally  the  only 
response  ever  dropped  into  his  dark 
street.       He    saw    in     my    littered     room, 


my  shattered  day,  my  bored  face  and 
Spoiled  temper  it's  embarrassing,  but  I 
must  tell  you — the  very  blaze  of  my  glory. 
And  he  saw  in  the  blaze  of  my  glory  de- 
luded innocent  ! — what  he  had  yearned 
for  in  vain." 

"  What  he  had  yearned  for  was  to  be 
you,"  said  the  Brother.  Then  headded  : 
"  I  see  where  you're  coming  out." 

"  To  my  saying  to  him  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  :  '  My  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you'd 
just  try  it — wish  you'd,  for  awhile,  just  be 
me  !  '  You  go  straight  to  the  mark,  and 
that  was  exactly  what  occurred — extraor- 
dinary though  it  was  that  we  should  both 
have  understood.  1  saw  what  he  could 
give,  and  he  did  too.  He  saw  moreover 
what  I  could  take  ;  in  fact  what  he  saw 
was  wonderful." 

"  He  must  be  very  remarkable  !  "  the 
Brother  laughed. 

"  There's  no  doubt  of  it  whatever — far 
more  remarkable  than  I.  That's  just  the 
reason  why  what  1  put  to  him  in  joke — 
with  a  fantastic,  desperate  irony — became, 
on  his  hands,  with  his  vision  of  his  chance, 
the  blessed  guarantee  of  my  sitting  on  this 
spot  in  your  company.  '  Oh,  if  I  could 
just  shift  it  all — make  it  straight  over  tor 
an  hour  to  other  shoulders  !  If  there  only 
were  a  pair  !  ' — that's  the  way  I  put  it  to 
him.  And  then,  at  something  in  his  face, 
'  Would  yon,  by  a  miracle,  undertake  it  ? ' 
I  asked.  1  let  him  know  all  it  meant  - 
how  it  meant  that  he  should  at  that  very 
moment  step  in.  It  meant  that  he  should 
finish  my  work  and  open  my  letters  and 
keep  my  engagements  and  be  subject,  for 
better  or  worse,  to  my  contacts  and  com- 
plications. It  meant  that  he  should  live 
with  my  life  and  think  with  my  brain  and 
write  with  my  hand  and  speak  with  my 
voice.  It  meant,  above  all,  that  I  should 
get  off.  He  accepted  with  magnificence 
— rose  to  it  like  a  hero.  Only  he  said  : 
'  What  will  become  of  you  /  '" 

"There  was  the  hitch!"  the  Brother 
admitted. 

k>  Ah,  but  only  for  a  minute.  He  came 
to  my  help  again,"  Dane  pursued,  "  when 
he  saw  I  couldn't  quite  meet  that,  could 
at  least  only  say  that  I  wanted  to  think, 
wanted  to  cease,  wanted  to  do  the  thing 
itself— the  thin-  I  was  trying  l"r.  miser- 
able me.  and  that  thin-  only  and  there 
fore  wanted   lirsi  of  all  rc.ilK  \  mi, 
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planted  out,  crowded  out,  frozen  out  as  it 
now  so  long  had  boon.  '  I  know  what 
you  want,"  he  after  a  moment  quietly  re- 
marked to  me.  'All,  what  1  want  doesn't 
exist  !  '  '1  know  what  you  want.'  he 
repeated.  At  that  1  began  to  believe 
him." 

••Had    you    any    idea    yourself?"     the 
Brother  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Dane.  "  and  it  was  just 
my  idea  that  made  me  despair.  There  it 
was  as  sharp  as  possible  in  my  imagination 
and  my  longing — there  it  was  so  utterly 
not  in  fact.  We  were  sitting  together  on 
my  sofa  as  we  waited  lor  breakfast.  He 
presently  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee — 
showed  me  a  face  that  the  sudden  great 
light  in  it  had  made,  for  me,  indescrib- 
ably beautiful.  'It  exists — it  exists,' he 
at  last  said.  And  so,  I  remember,  we  sat 
awhile  and  looked  at  each  other,  with  the 
final  effect  of  my  finding  that  1  absolutely 
believed  him.  I  remember  we  weren't  at 
all  solemn — we  smiled  with  the  joy  of  dis- 
coverers. He  was  as  glad  as  I — he  was 
tremendously  glad.  That  came  out  in  the 
whole  manner  of  his  reply  to  the  appeal 
that  broke  from  me:  'Where  is  it  then, 
in  God's  name?  Tell  me  without  delay 
where  it  is !" 

The  Brother  had  attended  with  a  sym- 
pathy !   "  He  gave  you  the  address  ?" 

"  He  was  thinking  it  out — feeling  for  it, 
catching  it.  He  has  a  wonderful  head  of 
his  own  and  must  be  making  of  the  whole 
thing,  while  we  sit  here  gossiping,  some- 
thing much  better  than  ever  /  did.  The 
mere  sight  of  his  face,  the  sense  of  his 
hand  on  my  knee,  made  me,  after  a  little, 
feel  that  he  not  only  knew  what  I  wanted, 
but  was  getting  nearer  to  it  than  I  could 
have  got  in  ten  years.  He  suddenly  sprang 
up  and  went  over  to  my  study-table — sat 
straight  down  there  as  if  to  write  me  my 
passport.  Then  it  was — at  the  mere  sight 
of  his  back,  which  was  turned  tome — that 
I  felt  the  spell  work.  I  simply  sat  and 
watched  him  with  the  queerest,  deepest, 
sweetest  sense  in  the  world-  the-  sense  of 
an  ache  that  had  stopped.  All  'ife  was 
lifted  ;  J  myself  at  least  was  somehow  off 
the  ground.  He  was  already  where  I  had 
been." 

"And  where  were  you  ?"  the  brother 
amusedly  inquired. 

"Just  on  the  sofa  always,  leaning  back 


on  the  cushion  and  feeling  a  delicious 
ease.      1  le  was  already  me." 

••And  who  were  you?"  the  Brother 
continued. 

••  Nobody.     That  was  the  fun." 

"  That  is  the  fun,"  said  the  Brother,  with 
a  sigh  like  soft  music. 

Dane  echoed  the  sigh,  and,  as  nobody 
talking  with  nobody,  they  sat  there  to- 
gether still  and  watched  the  sweet  wide 
picture  darken  into  tepid  night. 


IV 


At  the  end  of  three  weeks — so  far  as 
time  was  distinct — Dane  began  to  feel 
there  was  something  he  had  recovered.  It 
wras  the  thing  they  never  named — partly 
for  want  of  the  need  and  partly  for  lack  of 
the  word;  for  what  indeed  was  the  de- 
scription that  would  cover  it  all  ?  The 
only  real  need  was  to  know  it,  to  see  it,  in 
silence.  Dane  had  a  private,  practical 
sign  for  it,  which,  however,  he  had  appro- 
priated by  theft — "  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine."  That,  doubtless,  was  a 
flattering  phrase  for  his  idea  of  his  genius ; 
the  genius,  at  all  events,  was  what  he  had 
been  in  danger  of  losing  and  had  at  last 
held  by  a  thread  that  might  at  any  moment 
have  broken.  The  change  was  that,  little 
by  little,  his  hold  had  grown  firmer,  so  that 
he  drew  in  the  line — more  and  more  each 
day — with  a  pull  that  he  was  delighted 
to  find  it  would  bear.  The  mere  dream- 
sweetness  of  the  place  was  superseded  ; 
it  was  more  and  more  a  world  of  reason 
and  order,  of  sensible,  visible  arrangement. 
It  ceased  to  be  strange  —  it  was  high, 
triumphant  clearness.  He  cultivated, 
however,  but  vaguely,  the  question  of 
where  he  was,  finding  it  near  enough  the 
mark  to  be  almost  sure  that  if  he  was  not 
in  Kent  he  was  probably  in  Hampshire. 
He  paid  for  everything  but  that — that 
wasn't  one  of  the  items.  Payment,  he  had 
soon  learned,  was  definite  ;  it  consisted  of 
sovereigns  and  shillings — just  like  those 
of  the  world  he  had  left,  only  parted  with 
more  ecstatically  —  that  he  put,  in  his 
room,  in  a  designated  place  and  that  were 
taken  away  in  his  absence  by  one  of  the 
unobtrusive,  effaced  agents — shadows  pro- 
jected on  the  hours  like  the  noiseless  march 
of  the  sun-dial — that  were  always  at  work. 
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The  institution  had  sides  that  had  their  re- 
calls, and  a  pleased,  resigned  perception 
of  these  things  was  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  its  grace. 

Dane  picked  out  of  his  dim  past  a 
dozen  halting  similes.  The  sacred,  silent 
convent  was  one ;  another  was  the  bright 
country-house.  He  did  the  place  no  out- 
rage to  liken  it  to  an  hotel  ;  he  permitted 
himself  on  occasion  to  trace  its  resem- 
blance to  a  club.  Such  images,  however, 
but  flickered  and  went  out — they  lasted 
only  long  enough  to  light  up  the  differ- 
ence. An  hotel  without  noise,  a  club  with- 
out newspapers — when  he  turned  his  face 
to  what  it  was  "  without  "  the  view  opened 
wide.  The  only  approach  to  a  real  analogy 
was  in  himself  and  his  companions.  They 
were  brothers, guests, members;  they  were 
even,  if  one  liked — and  they  didn't  in  the 
least  mind  what  they  were  called — "  reg- 
ular boarders."  It  was  not  they  who 
made  the  conditions,  it  was  the  conditions 
that  made  them.  These  conditions  found 
themselves  accepted,  clearly,  with  an  ap- 
preciation, with  a  rapture,  it  was  rather  to 
be  called,  that  had  to  do — as  the  very  air 
that  pervaded  them  and  the  force  that  sus- 
tained— with  their  quiet  and  noble  assur- 
ance. They  combined  to  form  the  large, 
simple  idea  of  a  general  refuge — an  image 
of  embracing  arms,  of  liberal  accommoda- 
tion. What  was  the  effect,  really,  but  the 
poetization  by  perfect  taste  of  a  type  com- 
mon enough  ?  There  was  no  daily  miracle  ; 
the  perfect  taste,  with  the  aid  of  space, 
did  the  trick.  What  underlay  and  over- 
hung it  all,  better  yet,  Dane  mused,  was 
some  original  inspiration,  but  confirmed, 
unquenched,  some  happy  thought  of  an 
individual  breast.  It  had  been  born  some- 
how and  somewhere — it  had  had  to  insist 
on  being — the  blessed  conception.  The 
author  might  remain  in  the  obscure,  for 
that  was  part  of  the  perfection  :  personal 
service  so  hushed  and  regulated  that  you 
scarce  caught  it  in  the  act  and  only  knew 
it  by  its  results.  Yet  the  wise  mind  was 
everywhere — the  whole  thing,  infallibly, 
centred,  at  the  core,  in  a  consciousness. 
And  what  a  consciousness  it  had  been, 
Dane  thought,  a  consciousness  how  like 
his  own  !  The  wise  mind  had  felt,  the 
wise  mind  had  suffered  ;  then,  for  all  the 
worried  company  of  minds,  the  wise  mmd 
had  seen  a  chance.      Of  the  creation  thus 


arrived  at  you  could  none  the  less  never 
have  said  if  it  were  the  last  echo  of  the 
old  or  the  sharpest  note  of  the  modern. 

Dane  again  and  again,  among  the  far 
bells  and  the  soft  footfalls,  in  cool  cloister 
and  warm  garden,  found  himself  wanting 
not  to  know  more  and  yet  liking  not  to 
know  less.  It  was  part  of  the  general 
beauty  that  there  was  no  personal  publicity, 
much  less  any  personal  success.  Those 
things  were  in  the  world — in  what  he  had 
left ;  there  was  no  vulgarity  here  of  credit 
or  claim  or  fame.  The  real  exquisite  was 
to  be  without  the  complication  of  an  iden- 
tity, and  the  greatest  boon  of  all,  doubt- 
less, the  solid  security,  the  clear  confidence 
one  could  feel  in  the  keeping  of  the  con- 
tract. That  was  what  had  been  most  in 
the  wise  mind — the  importance  of  the  ab- 
solute sense,  on  the  part  of  its  beneficiaries, 
that  what  was  offered  was  guaranteed. 
They  had  no  concern  but  to  pay — the  wise 
mind  knew  what  they  paid  for.  It  was 
present  to  Dane  each  hour  that  he  could 
never  be  overcharged.  Oh,  the  deep,  deep 
bath,  the  soft,  cool  plash  in  the  stillness  ! 
— this,  time  after  time,  as  if  under  regular 
treatment,  a  sublimated  German  "cure," 
was  the  vivid  name  for  his  luxury.  The 
inner  life  woke  up  again,  and  it  was  the 
inner  life,  for  people  of  his  generation, 
victims  of  the  modern  madness,  mere 
maniacal  extension  and  motion,  that  was 
returning  health.  He  had  talked  of  in- 
dependence and  written  of  it,  but  what  a 
cold,  flat  word  it  had  been  !  This  was 
the  wordless  fact  itself — the  uncontested 
possession  of  the  long,  sweet,  stupid  day. 
The  fragrance  of  flowers  just  wandered 
through  the  void,  and  the  quiet  recurrence 
of  delicate,  plain  fare  in  a  high,  clean  re- 
fectory where  the  soundless,  simple  ser- 
vice was  the  triumph  of  art.  That,  as  he 
analyzed,  remained  the  constant  explana- 
tion :  all  the  sweetness  and  serenity  were 
created,  calculated  things.  He  analyzed, 
however,  but  in  a  desultory  way  and  with 
a  positive  delight  in  the  residuum  of  mys- 
tery that  made  for  the  great  artist  in  the 
background  the  innermost  shrine  of  the 
idol  of  a  temple  ;  there  were  odd  mo- 
ments lor  il,  mild  meditations  when,  in 
the  broad  cloister  of  peace  or  some  gar- 
den-nook  where  tin-  air  was  light,  a  sp< 
glimpse  of  beauty  or  reminder  of  fel  i 
seemed,  in    passing,  to    hover   and    lie. 
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In  the  mere  ecstasy  of  change  that  had  at 
first  possessed  him  he  had  not  discrim- 
inated— had  only  let  himself  sink,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  down  to  hushed  depths. 
Then  had  come  the  slow,  soft  stag* 
intelligence  and  notation,  more  marked 
and  more  fruitful  perhaps  after  that  long 
talk  with  hi>  mild  mate  in  the  twilight 
and  seeming  to  wind  up  the  process  by 
putting  the  key  into  his  hand.  This  key. 
pure  gold,  was  simply  the  cancelled  list. 
Slowly  and  blissfully  he  read  into  the  gen- 
eral wealth  of  his  comfort  all  the  particu- 
lar absences  of  which  it  was  composed. 
One  by  one-  he  touched,  as  it  were,  all  the 
things  it  was  such  rapture  to  be  without. 

It  was  the  paradise  of  his  own  room 
that  was  most  indebted  to  them — a  great 
square,  fair  chamber,  all  beautified  with 
omissions,  from  which,  high  up.  he  looked 
over  a  long  valley  to  a  far  horizon  and  in 
which  he  was  vaguely  and  pleasantly  re- 
minded of  some  old  Italian  picture,  some 
Carpaccio  or  some  early  Tuscan,  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  world  without  newspa- 
pers and  letters,  without  telegrams  and 
photographs,  without  the  dreadful,  fatal 
too  much.  There,  for  a  blessing,  he  could 
read  and  write  :  there,  above  all.  he  could 
do  nothing — he  could  live.  And  there 
were  all  sorts  of  freedoms — always,  for 
the  occasion,  the  particular  right  one. 
He  could  bring  a  book  from  the  library  — 
he  could  bring  two,  he  could  bring  three. 
An  effect  produced  by  the  charming  place 
was  that,  for  some  reason,  he  never  wanted 
to  bring  more.  The  library  was  a  bene- 
diction— high  and  clear  and  plain,  like 
everything  el^e,  hut  with  something,  in 
all  its  arched  amplitude,  unconfused  and 
brave  and  gay.  He  should  never  forget, 
he  knew,  the  throb  of  immediate  per- 
ception with  which  he  hTst  stood  there,  a 
single  glance  round  sufficing  so  to  show 
him  that  it  would  give  him  what  for  years 
he  had  desired.  He  had  not  had  detach- 
ment, but  there  was  detachment  here — 
-use  of  a  great  silver  bowl  from  which 
he  could  ladle  up  the  melted  hours.  He 
strolled  about  from  wall  to  wall,  too  pleas- 
antly in  tune  on  that  occasion  to  sit  down 
punctually  or  •  to  choose;  only  n 
nizing  from  shelf  to  shelf  every  dear  old 
book  that  he  had  had  to  put  of!  or  never 
returned  to;  every  deep,  distinct  voi< 
another  time   that,  in   the   hubbub   of  the 


world,  he  had  had  to  take  for  lost  and 
unheard.  He  came  back,  of  course, 
soon,  came  back  every  day  ;  enjoyed 
there,  of  all  the  rare,  strange  moments, 
those  that  were  at  once  most  quickened 
and  most  caught  —  moments  in  which 
every  apprehension  counted  double  and 
every  act  of  the  mind  was  a  lover's  em- 
brace. It  was  the  quarter  he  perhaps,  as 
the  days  went  on,  liked  best;  though  in- 
deed it  only  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
place,  with  every  aspect  to  which  his  face 
happened  to  be  turned,  the  power  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  masterly  general  control. 
There  were  times  when  he  looked  up 
from  his  book  to  lose  himself  in  the  mere 
tone  of  the  picture  that  never  failed  at 
any  moment  or  at  any  angle.  The  pict- 
ure was  always  there,  yet  was  made  up  of 
things  common  enough.  It  was  in  the 
way  an  open  window  in  a  broad  recess 
let  in  the  pleasant  morning ;  in  the  way 
the  dry  air  pricked  into  faint  freshness 
the  gilt  of  old  bindings;  in  the  way  an 
empty  chair  beside  a  table  unlittered 
showed  a  volume  just  laid  down  ;  in  the 
way  a  happy  Brother — as  detached  as 
one's  self  and  with  his  innocent  back 
presented — lingered  before  a  shelf  with 
the  slow  sound  of  turned  pages.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  whole  impression  that,  by 
some  extraordinary  law,  one's  vision 
seemed  less  from  the  facts  than  the  facts 
from  one's  vision;  that  the  elements  were 
determined  at  the  moment  by  the  mo- 
ment's need  or  the  moment's  sympathy. 
What  most  prompted  this  reflection  was 
the  degree  in  which,  after  awhile,  Dane 
had  a  consciousness  of  company.  After 
that  talk  with  the  good  Brother  on  the 
bench  there  were  other  good  Brothers  in 
other  places — always  in  cloister  or  gar- 
den some  figure  that  stopped  if  he  him- 
self stopped,  and  with  which  a  greeting 
me,  in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world, 
a  sign  of  the  diffused  amenity.  Always, 
always,  however,  in  all  contacts,  was  the 
balm  of  a  happy  ignorance.  'What  he 
had  felt  the  first  time  recurred  :  the  friend 
was  always  new  and  yet  at  the  same 
time — it  was  amusing,  not  disturbing — 
suggested  the  possibility  that  he  might  be 
but  an  old  one  altered.  That  was  only 
delightful — as  positively  delightful  in  the 
particular,  the  actual  conditions  as  it 
might   have  been  the  reverse  in  the  con- 
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ditions  abolished.  These  others,  the  abol- 
ished, came  back  to  Dane  at  last  so  easily 
that  he  could  exactly  measure  each  dif- 
ference, but  with  what  he  had  finally  been 
hustled  on  to  hate  in  them  robbed  of  its 
terror  in  consequence  of  something  that 
had  happened.  What  had  happened  was 
that  in  tranquil  walks  and  talks  the  deep 
spell  had  worked  and  he  had  got  his  soul 
again.  He  had  drawn  in  by  this  time, 
with  his  lightened  hand,  the  whole  of  the 
long  line,  and  that  fact  just  dangled  at 
the  end.  He  could  put  his  other  hand 
on  it,  he  could  unhook  it,  he  was  once 
more  in  possession.  This,  as  it  befell, 
was  exactly  what  he  supposed  he  must 
have  said  to  a  comrade  beside  whom,  one 
afternoon  in  the  cloister,  he  found  him- 
self measuring  steps. 

"  Oh,  it  comes — comes  of  itself,  doesn't 
it,  thank  goodness  ? — just  by  the  simple 
fact  of  finding  room  and  time  !  " 

The  comrade  was  possibly  a  novice  or 
in  a  different  stage  from  his  own  ;  there 
was  at  any  rate  a  vague  envy  in  the  recog- 
nition that  shone  out  of  the  fatigued,  yet 
freshened  face.  "  It  has  come  to  you  then  ? 
— you've  got  what  you  wanted  ?  "  That 
was  the  gossip  and  interchange  that  could 
pass  to  and  fro  :  Dane,  years  before,  had 
gone  in  for  three  months  of  hydropathy, 
and  there  was  a  droll  echo,  in  this  scene, 
of  the  old  questions  of  the  water-cure,  the 
questions  asked  in  the  periodical  pursuit  of 
the  "reaction  " — the  ailment,  the  progress 
of  each,  the  action  of  the  skin  and  the  state 
of  the  appetite.  Such  memories  worked 
in  now — all  familiar  reference,  all  easy  play 
of  mind  ;  and  among  them  our  friends, 
round  and  round,  fraternized  ever  so  soft- 
ly, until,  suddenly  stopping  short,  Dane, 
with  a  hand  on  his  companion's  arm,  broke 
into  the  happiest  laugh  he  had  yet  sounded. 

V 

"  Why,  it's  raining  !  "  and  he  stood  and 
looked  at  the  splash  of  the  shower  and  the 
shine  of  the  wet  leaves.  It  was  one  of  the 
summer  sprinkles  that  bring  out  sweet 
smells. 

"  Yes — but  why  not  ?"  his  mate  asked. 

"Well — because  it's  so  charming.  It's 
so  exactly  right !  " 

"  But  everything  is.  Isn't  that  just  why 
we're  here  ?  " 


"Just  exactly,"  Dane  said  ;  "only  I've 
been  living  in  the  beguiled  supposition  that 
we've  somehow  or  other  a  climate." 

"  So  have  I  ;  so,  I  dare  say,  has  every- 
one. Isn't  that  the  blessed  moral  ? — that 
we  live  in  beguiled  suppositions.  They 
come  so  easily  here,  and  nothing  contra- 
dicts them."  The  good  Brother  looked 
placidly  forth — Dane  could  identify  his 
phase.  "  A  climate  doesn't  consist  in  its 
never  raining,  does  it  ?  " 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not.  But,  somehow, 
the  good  I've  got  has  been  half  the  great, 
easy  absence  of  all  that  friction  of  which 
the  question  of  weather  mostly  forms  a 
part — has  been,  indeed,  largely  the  great, 
easy,  perpetual  air-bath." 

"  Ah,  yes — that's  not  a  delusion  ;  but 
perhaps  the  sense  comes  a  little  from  our 
breathing  an  emptier  medium.  There  are 
fewer  things  in  it  !  Leave  people  alone, 
at  all  events,  and  the  air  is  what  they  take 
to.  Into  the  closed  and  the  stuffy  they  have 
to  be  driven.  I've  had,  too — I  think  we 
must  all  have — a  fond  sense  of  the  south." 

"  But  imagine  it,"  said  Dane,  laughing, 
"  in  the  beloved  British  islands,  and  so 
near  as  we  are  to  Bradford !  " 

His  friend  was  ready  enough  to  imagine. 
"To  Bradford?"  he  asked,  quite  unper- 
turbed.     "How  near?" 

Dane's  gayety  grew.  "Oh,  it  doesn't 
matter!  " 

His  friend,  quite  unmystified,  accepted 
it.  "There  are  things  to  puzzle  out — 
otherwise  it  would  be  dull.  It  seems  to  me 
one  can  puzzle  them." 

"  It's  because  we're  so  well  disposed," 
Dane  said. 

"  Precisely — we  find  good  in  every- 
thing." 

"In  everything,"  Dane  went  on.  ••The 
conditions  settle  that  —  they  determine 
us." 

They  resumed  their  stroll,  which  evi- 
dently represented  on  the  good  Brother's 
part  infinite  agreement.  "Aren't  they 
probably  in  fact  very  simple  ?  "  he  pres- 
ently asked.  "Isn't  simplification  the 
secret  ?" 

"Yes,  but  applied  with  a  tact  !" 

"There  it  is.  The  thing's  so  perfect 
that  it's  open  to  as  many  interpretations  is 
any  other  greal  work  a  poem  of  Goethe, 
a  dialogue  of  Plato,  a  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven." 
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•'It   simply   stands  quiet,   you  mean," 
said  Dane,  "and  lets  us  call  it  names?  " 
"Yes,  but  all  such  loving  ones.     We're 

'staying'   with  someone     some   delicious 
ho>t  or  hostess  who  never  show-. 

•■It's    liberty-hall     absolutely,"     Dane 
ssented. 

"Yes     or  a  convalescent  home." 

this,  however,  Dane  demurred. 
'•Ah.  that,  it  seems  to  me,  scarcely  puts 
it.  You  weren't  ill — were  you  ?  I'm  very 
sure  /  really  wasn't.  1  was  only — as  the 
world  goes  -  too  'beastly  well'  !" 

The  good  Brother  wondered.  "  But  if 
we  couldn't  keep  it  up — ?" 

••We  couldn't  keep  it  down — that  was 
all  the  matter:" 

"I  see — I  see."  The  good  Brother 
sighed  contentedly  :  after  which  he  brought 
out  again,  with  kindly  humor  :  "  It's  a  sort 
of  kindergarten  !" 

••The  next  thing  you'll  be  saying  that 
we're  babes  at  the  breast  !" 

"Of  some  great  mild,  invisible  mother 
who  stretches  away  into  space  and  whose 
lap  is  the  whole  valley —  ?" 

"And  Iter  bosom"' — Dane  completed 
the  figure — "the  noble  eminence  of  our 
hill  ?  That  will  do  :  anything  will  do  that 
covers  the  essential  fact." 

-  And  what  do  you  call  the  essential 
fact  ?" 

"Why,  that — as  in  old  days  on  Swiss 
lake- sides — we're  en  pension.11 

The  good  Brother  took  this  gently  up. 
"  I  remember — I  remember:  seven  francs 
a  day  without  wine  !  But,  alas,  it's  more 
than  seven  francs  here." 

"Yes,  it's  considerably  more,"  Dane 
had  to  confess.  "  Perhaps  it  isn't  par- 
ticularly cheap." 

"Yet  should  you  call  it  particularly 
dear?''  his  friend  after  a  moment  in- 
quired. 

George  Dane  had  to  think.  "How  do 
I  know,  after  all  ?  What  practice  has  one 
ever  had  in  estimating  the  inestimable  ? 
Particular  cheapness  certainly  isn't  the 
note  that  we  feel  struck  all  round:  but 
don't  we  fall  naturally  into  the  view  that 
there  must  be  a  price  to  anything  so 
awfully  sane  ?" 

The  good   Brother  in  his  turn  reflected. 
"We  fall  into  the  view  that  it  must  pay 
that  it  does  pay." 

"  ( )li.  yes  —it  dors  pay  !"    Dane  eagerly 


echoed.  "  If  it  didn't  it  wouldn't  last.  It 
has  got  to  last,  of  course  !  "   he  declared. 

"So  that  we  can  come  back?  " 

"  Yes — think  of  knowing  that  we  shall 
be  able  to!" 

They  pulled  up  again  at  this  and,  facing 
each  other,  thought  of  it,  or  at  any  rate 
pretended  to ;  for  what  was  really  in  their 
eyes  was  the  dread  of  a  loss  of  the  clew. 
"Oh,  when  we  want  it  again  we  shall  find 
it."  said  the  good  Brother.  "If  the  place 
really  pays,  it  will  keep  on." 

"  Yes — that's  the  beauty  :  that  it  isn't, 
thank  heaven,  carried  on  only  for  love." 

••  No  doubt,  no  doubt;  and  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  there's  love  in  it  too."  They  had 
lingered  as  if,  in  the  mild,  moist  air,  they 
were  charmed  with  the  patter  of  the  rain 
and  the  way  the  garden  drank  it.  After 
a  little,  however,  it  did  look  rather  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  talk  each  other  out  of 
a  faint,  small  fear.  They  saw  the  increas- 
ing rage  of  life  and  the  recurrent  need, 
and  they  wondered  proportionately  wheth- 
er to  return  to  the  front  when  their  hour 
should  sharply  strike  would  be  the  end  of 
the  dream.  Was  this  a  threshold  perhaps, 
after  all,  that  could  only  be  crossed  one 
way  ?  They  must  return  to  the  front 
sooner  or  later — that  was  certain  :  for 
each  his  hour  would  strike.  The  flower 
would  have  been  gathered  and  the  trick 
played — the  sands,  in  short,  would  have 
run. 

There,  in  its  place,  was  life — with  all 
its  rage;  the  vague  unrest  of  the  need 
for  action  knew  it  again,  the  stir  of  the 
faculty  that  had  been  refreshed  and  re- 
consecrated. They  seemed  each,  thus 
confronted,  to  close  their  eyes  a  moment 
for  dizziness ;  then  they  were  again  at  peace 
and  the.  Brother's  confidence  rang  out. 
"  Oh,  we  shall  meet !  " 

"  Here,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes  —  and  I  dare  say  in  the  world 
too." 

"But  we  sha'n't  recognize  or  know," 
said  Dane. 

"  In  the  world,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Neither  in  the  world  nor  here." 

"  Not  a  bit — not  the  least  little  bit,  you 
think  ?" 

I  )ane  turned  it  over.  "  Well,  so  it  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  all  best  to  hang  to- 
gether.     But  we  shall  see." 

His    friend    happily  concurred.     "We 
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shall  see."     And  at  this,  for  farewell,  the 
Brother  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You're  going  ?  "   Dane  asked. 

"  No,  but  1  thought  you  were." 

It  was  odd,  but  at  this  Dane's  hour 
seemed  to  strike — his  consciousness  to 
crystallize.  ''Well,  I  am.  I've  got  it. 
You  stay  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"A  little  longer." 

Dane  hesitated.  "  You  haven't  yet  got 
it?" 

"  Not  altogether — but  I  think  it's  com- 
ing." 

"  Good  ! "  Dane  kept  his  hand,  giving 
it  a  final  shake,  and  at  that  moment  the 
sun  glimmered  again  through  the  shower, 
but  with  the  rain  still  falling  on  the  hither 
side  of  it  and  seeming  to  patter  even 
more  in  the  brightness.  "  Hallo — how 
charming  ! " 

The  Brother  looked  a  moment  from 
under  the  high  arch — then  again  turned 
his  face  to  our  friend.  He  gave  this  time 
his  longest,  happiest  sigh.  "  Oh,  it's  all 
right!" 

But  why  was  it,  Dane  after  a  moment 
found  himself  wondering,  that  in  the  act 
of  separation  his  own  hand  was  so  long 
retained  ?  Why  but  through  a  queer 
phenomenon  of  change,  on  the  spot,  in 
his  companion's  face — change  that  gave 
it  another,  but  an  increasing  and  above 
all  a  much  more  familiar  identity,  an  iden- 
tity not  beautiful,  but  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, an  identity  with  that  of  his  servant, 
with  the  most  conspicuous,  the  physiog- 
nomic seat  of  the  public  propriety  of 
Brown  ?  To  this  anomaly  his  eyes  slowly 
opened  ;  it  was  not  his  good  Brother,  it 
was  verily  Brown  who  possessed  his  hand. 
If  his  eyes  had  to  open,  it  was  because 
they  had  been  closed  and  because  Brown 
appeared  to  think  he  had  better  wake  up. 
So  much  as  this  Dane  took  in,  but  the 
effect  of  his  taking  it  was  a  relapse  into 
darkness,  a  recontraction  of  the  lids  just 
prolonged  enough  to  give  Brown  time,  on 
a  second  thought,  to  withdraw  his  hand 
and  move  softly  away.  Dane's  next  con- 
sciousness was  that  of  the  desire  to  make 
sure  he  was  away,  and  this  desire  had 
somehow  the  result  of  dissipating  the  ob- 
scurity. The  obscurity  was  completely 
gone  by  the  time  he  had  made  out  that 
the  back  of  a  person  writing  at  his  study- 
table  was  presented   to   him.      He  recog- 


nized a  portion  of  a  figure  that  he  had 
somewhere  described  to  somebody — -the 
intent  shoulders  of  the  unsuccessful  young 
man  who  had  come  that  bad  morning  to 
breakfast.  It  was  strange,  he  at  last  re- 
flected, but  the  young  man  was  still  there. 
How  long  had  he  stayed — days,  weeks, 
months  ?  He  was  exactly  in  the  position 
in  which  Dane  had  last  seen  him.  Every- 
thing— stranger  still — was  exactly  in  that 
position ;  everything,  at  least,  but  the 
light  of  the  window,  which  came  in  from 
another  quarter  and  showed  a  different 
hour.  It  wasn't  after  breakfast  now  ;  it 
was  after — well,  what?  He  suppressed 
a  gasp — it  was  after  everything.  And 
yet — quite  literally — there  were  but  two 
other  differences.  One  of  these  was  that 
if  he  was  still  on  the  sofa  he  was  now 
lying  down  ;  the  other  was  the  patter  on 
the  glass  that  showed  him  how  the  rain — 
the  great  rain  of  the  night — had  come 
back.  It  was  the  rain  of  the  night,  yet 
when  had  he  last  heard  it  ?  But  two 
minutes  before  ?  Then  how  many  were 
there  before  the  young  man  at  the  table, 
who  seemed  intensely  occupied,  found  a 
moment  to  look  round  at  him  and,  on 
meeting  his  open  eyes,  get  up  and  draw 
near  ? 

"  You've  slept  all  day,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"All  day?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  From  ten  to  six.  You  were  extraordi- 
narily tired.  I  just,  after  a  bit,  let  you 
alone,  and  you  were  soon  off."  Yes,  that 
was  it  ;  he  had  been  "off" — off,  off,  off. 
He  began  to  fit  it  together  ;  while  he  had 
been  off  the  young  man  had  been  on. 
But  there  were  still  some  few  confusions  ; 
Dane  lay  looking  up.  "  Everything's 
done,"  the  young  man  continued. 

"  Everything  ?" 

11  Everything." 

Dane  tried  to  take  it  all  in,  but  was  em- 
barrassed and  could  only  say,  weakly  and 
quite  apart  from  the  matter  :  "  I've  been 
so  happy  !  " 

"So  have  I,"  said  the  young  man.  He 
positively  looked  so  ;  seeing  which  ( reorge 
Dane  wondered  afresh  and  then,  in  his 
wonder,  read  it  indeed  quite  as  another 
face,  quite,  in  a  puzzling  way,  as  another 
person's.  Everyone  was  a  little  someone 
else.    While  he  asked  himself  who  else  then 
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the  young  man  was.  this  benefactor,  struck  all  queer,  bul  all  pleasant  and  all  distinct, 

by  his   appealing  stare    broke  again   into  so  distinct  that  the  last  words  in  his  ear — 

perfect  cheer.     "It's    all  right!"     That  the  same  from    both  quarters — appeared 

answered  Dane's   question  ;    the  face   was  the   effect  of  a   single   voice.      Dane  rose 

the  face  turned  to  him  by  the  good  Brother  and  looked  about  his  room,  which  seemed 

there  in  the  portico  while  they  listened  to-  disencumbered,  different,   twice  as  large. 

gether  to  the  rustle  of  the  shower.     It  was  It  was  all  right. 


NEW    YEAR'S,    1900 

By    E.    S.    Martin 

One  greeting  more  to  one  of  noble   fame, 

Our  comrade  since  our  birth  ;   our  fathers',   too  ; 

Into  whose  springtime   hopes  our  grandsires  came 
Whose  promises  to  them,   for  us  came  true. 


What  struggles  and  what  gains  have  filled  his  day  ! 

What  peerless   triumphs  of  a  mind   set   free  ! 
What   stubborn   shrinking,   oftentimes,   to   pay 

The  woful   birth-price  of  the  is-to-be. 

Hoary,   sublime,   deathless  yet  doomed   to  die, 
No  other   New  Year's  dawning  his  shall  be. 

Vouchsafe  him,  Time,   such   end   that  men   shall  cry — 
"Grand  was  thy  passing,    Nineteenth  Century!" 


I  look  out  for  you,  Dennis." 


HOW    TOOMEY    WILLED    HIS    GOVERN- 
MENT   JOB 

By   Robert  Shackleton 


"  T,  BEING  in  sound  mind  and  body, 
do  hereby  resign  my  position  in  the 
Custom-house  ;  and,  being  after  dy- 
ing, as  I  fully  believe,  and  of  sound  mind 
and  body  as  aforesaid,  do  hereby  will  my 
job,  which  I  have  held  so  long,  to  my  good 
friend  Dennis  Duggan  ;  and  I  hope  Mi- 
chael McShea  will  agree  to  this,  and  I 
hereby  ask  him  to  give  the  job  to  Dug- 
gan, this  being  my  last  will." 

It  was  in  broken  sentences,  for  he  was 
very  weak,  that  old  Toomey  slowly  dic- 
tated the  document,  and  it  was  with  evi- 
dent pride  in  the  composition.  "  You  see 
how  careful  I  am  to  put  that  in  about  be- 
ing in  sound  body  and  mind?"  he  said, 
as  Duggan  slowly  wrote  down  the  words. 
"  It's  points  like  them  that  spoils  many 
a  will,  Duggan  ;  but  you  see  I  look  out 
for  you — I  look  out  for  you,  Dennis." 

'•  Yes,"  said   Duggan,  sighing  deeply; 
and  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  comely  Mrs. 
Toomey,  so  soon  to  be  a  widow,  and  she- 
sighed  mournfully  in  return.      "  VTes,  Too- 
mey, and  there's  only  one  point  more.     It 
Vol.  XXVII. 


isn't  signed  yet,  and  many  a  will's  been 
lost  through  not  being  signed — many  a 
will's  been  lost  through  that.  Will  you 
sign  it  now,  Toomey  ?" 

Toomey  answered  with  a  touch  of  irrita- 
tion. "  Oh,  I'm  not  so  near  going  as  that, 
Dennis.  I've  life  in  me  yet,  even  though 
my  time  may  be  near  at  hand." 

"The — the — doctor — "  sobbed  Mrs. 
Toomey.  She  was  thinking  of  the  doctor's 
prophecy  as  to  the  few  hours  of  life  re- 
maining to  her  husband.  Now,  Toomey 
never  liked  to  hear  Mrs.  Toomey  sob.  and 
so,  to  divert  her  mind  from  her  grief,  he 
said:  "Here,  Duggan,  give  me  that  pen- 
cil, and  after  I  sign  it  Marv'll  sign  as  a 
witness."  And  so  'Toomey  signed  the 
will,  and  Mary  witnessed  it  ;  and  then  he 
signed  another  will,  giving  to  his  wite  all 
of  his  property,  '-both  really  and  in  per- 
son," as  he  expressed  it  ;  and  then  he  lav 
back  wearily,  and  his  face  grew  ashen 
pale.       Kittle  by  little  he  gasped  out  : 

"  It'll  be  all  right  now      it'll  be  all  right. 

'There's  nobody  to  dispute  the  money  with 
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you,  Mary,  but  brother  Tim's  children  and 
my  cousins.  But  you'll  file  the  will  at 
court,  and  there's  $2,300  in  the  three 
banks,  and  you'll  get  it.  And  the  other 
will.  Duggan,  it  don't  need  to  be  filed  in 
any  court,  for  it  concerns  a  job  that's  no- 
body's business  but  McShea's  and  mine." 
His  earthly  business  thus  concluded,  he 


and  listened,  the  thought  came  to  him, 
more  bitterly  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  course  of  his  illness,  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  go  away  and  leave  all  this. 
For  many  classes  and  conditions  go  to 
the  making  up  of  the  life  of  the  great  East 
Side.  There  is  poverty  there,  and  there 
is  inconceivable  crowding,   and   there  is 
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"But  he's  given  you  all  the  money,   straight  enough,"  said  Duggan. — Page  116. 


turned  his  face  toward  the  open  window, 
and  looked  out  across  the  tenement  street, 
and  listened  to  the  myriad  of  sounds  that 
floated  up  to  him.  And  again  Duggan 
dolefully  sighed,  and  again  sighed  the 
comely  widow  that  was  to  be.  It  was  a 
hot  evening  in  midsummer,  following  a 
torrid  day  ;  and  Eldridge  Street  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  neighborhoods 
of  that  most  densely  crowded  portion  of 
New  York.  Toomey  had  lived  in  his 
simple  rooms,  on  the  top  floor  of  his  par- 
ticular tenement,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  had  grown  to  love  all  of  the 
neighborhood  sights  and  sounds. 

•  Who's  any  happier  than  me  ?"  he  was 
wont  to  say.      And  to-night,  as  he  looked 


lack  of  food  and  air,  and  there  is  un- 
speakable misery  ;  but  there  is  also  much 
of  happiness,  and  there  are  many  who 
have  plenty  of  money  for  comforts  and 
gayeties.  Squalor  and  prosperity  are  con- 
stant neighbors,  not  only  on  the  same 
streets,  but  in  the  same  huge  tenements. 

Toomey  looked  at  the  scores  of  people 
who  clung  sprawlingly  on  the  iron  fire- 
escapes  and  balconies  that  gridironed  the 
fronts  of  the  buildings — and  gridirons  they 
in  very  truth  still  were,  as  the  sun,  after 
baking  them  to  a  furious  heat,  was  but  a 
short  time  set,  and  the  iron  was  still  warm. 
But  the  population  of  the  street,  men  and 
women  and  children,  were  mostly  am- 
bulatory, and  moved  aimlessly  about,  and 
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shifted  back  and  forth  on  the  pavement 
and  sidewalks  below.  The  shuffling  of 
feet,  the  chirring  hum  of  talk,  the  screams 
of  children  as  they  played  together  or 
savagely  tore  at  each  other  in  wrath,  came 
up  to  Toomey,  and  he  thought  again  of 
how  sad  it  was  to  lose  it  all.  To  a  stranger, 
the  sounds  would  have  been  an  indis- 
tinguishable medley,  but  the  practised  ear 
of  Toomey  could  disassociate  each  from 
each. 

He  heard  the  vibrant  clink  of  glasses  in 
the  nearby  saloon.  He  heard  the  sinister 
clang  of  the  patrol  wagon,  while  it  was 
still  two  blocks  away,  but  to  him  it  was 
but  one  of  the  many  sounds  that  united 


to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  street. 
"  I  wonder  if  it's  Tim  Hogan,  and  it  he's 
been  beating  his  wife  again,"  he  murmured. 
Above  the  confused  dissonance  he  caught 
the  distant  sounds  of  a  Salvation  Arm) 
squad,  and  gently  smiled  as  he  listened  to 
the  notes  of  "There's  a  1  -and  that  is  Fairer 
than  Day." 

The  tune  ceased,  and  he  half-whispered  : 
"Yes;  and  that's  where  I'm  going.  And 
I  only  hope  the  district  leader  up  there 
will  be  as  square  as  Michael  McShea,  for 
if  he  is  I'll  be  all  right."  He  paused  a 
moment.  "They're  kneeling  now,"  he 
said.  And  his  wife  and  Duggan  looked 
at  each  other  and  commiseratingly  shook 
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"But  how  about  his  job—"  began  Duggan  again,  persistently.—  Pa 


"  Don't  cry,  Mary." — Page  119. 


their   heads,  thus    mutely    agreeing  that 
poor  Toomey  was  becoming  delirious. 

"  But  he's  given  you  all  the  money, 
straight  enough,"  said  Duggan,  drawing 
close  to  her. 

"Yes ;  and  he's  given  you»the  job,"  she 
responded. 

From  the  corner  of  a  fire-escape  diag- 
onally opposite  shone  the  fitful  glow  of 
a  pipe,  and  Toomey  knew  that  Irene 
Baumann  and  her  lover  were  there,  that 
corner  of  that  fire-escape  having  been 
adopted  as  their  own,  and  yielded  by  the 
other  tenement  dwellers  through  courtesy, 
as  they  all  knew  that  Irene's  mother  ob- 
jected to  the  girl's  going  with  the  young 
man  to  the  parks  or  recreation  piers. 
Against  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  huge 
shadows,  cast  by  the  street-lights,  gro- 
tesquely flung  themselves.  The  notes  of 
a  twangy  guitar  floated  in  from  a  rear 
tenement. 

Old  Toomey's  eyes  wearily  closed. 
"  It's  all  so  good.  I  hate  to  leave  it. 
And  what  will — they — do  without  me  ?" 
He  was  not,  however,  thinking  of  his  wife 
as  he  said  this,  but  of  many  of  the  needy 
to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  lit- 
tle kindnesses ;  but  even  in  his  whispered 
self-communion  he  did  not  mention  any 
names,  for  he  was  always  reticent  about 
the  good  that  he  did. 

Toomey  had  for  twenty-three  years  held 

a  position   in  the  Custom-house.      It  was 

not  a  position  of  great  consequence.      It 

was  only  that  of  a  packer  and  weigher, 
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and  it  had  only  yielded  the  sum  of  $725 
a  year.  But  in  his  own  estimation  and 
in  that  of  his  friends  there  was  a  certain 
dignity  attaching  to  the  position,  more 
than  to  that  of  street-sweeper  or  assistant 
janitor  of  a  public  building,  for  example, 
and  so  he  had  been  the  object  of  consid- 
erable good-natured  envy,  which  had,  of 
course,  been  enhanced  by  the  length  of 
time  that  he  had  been  able  to  hold  the 
place.  There  were  many  who  would 
prize  the  job,  now  that  he  was  giving  it 
up. 

"  Duggan,  I've  willed  you  a  good 
thing,"  he  whispered,  faintly,  turning  his 
head  from  the  window. 

Duggan  bent  over  him  in  deep  con- 
cern. "  Will  there  be  any  trouble  about 
my  getting  it?"  he  asked.  Toomey  tried 
to  shake  his  head. 

"  How  could  there  be  ?  "  he  answered. 
"  McShea's  never  had  anything  against 
me!" 

Duggan  tried  to  make  conversation, 
clumsily  feeling  this  much  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  him,  after  such  a  gift,  even 
in  the  presence  of  soon-coming  death. 
"  Who's  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  New 
York  now  ? "  he  asked ;  but  Toomey 
answered,  with  a  touch  of  impatience : 

"I — don't — just  remember;  I — don't 
— know — as — I  ever  knew." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  replied  Duggan, 
soothingly.  "  Of  course  not.  You  never 
had  any  reason  to.  I'll  ask  McShea, 
if  I  ever  need  to  know.      He's  been  dis- 
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trict  leader  for  a  great  many  years,  hasn't 
he,  Toomey  ?  And  it's  many  years  that 
you've  held  your  job  under  him." 

"  A  long  time,  and  always  gave  McShea 
the  fullest  satisfaction,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Too- 
mey. u  But  McShea'll  get  another  good 
man  when  Duggan  takes  your  place,"  she 
added,  as  she  dried  her  eyes  on  the  hem  of 
her  skirt.  Toomey,  although  dying,  looked 
a  trifle  annoyed,  and  frowned  ever  so  lit- 
tle, but  the  other  two,  looking  at  each 
other  in  mutual  commiseration,  did  not 
notice  it. 

"  And  who  was  President  of  the  United 
States  when  you  first  got  the  job  ?  "  Dug- 
gan continued,  still  under  the  impression 
that  the  circumstances  of  such  a  gift  de- 
manded appreciative  conversation  from 
him. 

"I — don't — know;  but  McShea  was — " 
Toomey  stopped,  and  could  not  complete 
the  sentence. 

"  Yes,  yes,  poor  fellow.  You've  served 
under  a  good  many  presidents  and  a  good 
many  collectors.  Do  you  remember  who 
was  the  Collector  of  Customs,  in  this  city, 
when  you  first  got  your  place  ?  " 

14  No.  I  never — paid — any — attention 
— to  presidents  or  collectors,"  the  dying 
man  whispered.  "  My  district  leader  was 
the  only  man  I  ever  thought  of." 

"  And  that's  just  so,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Toomey.  "  Such  things  as  collectors  or 
presidents  never  makes  no  difference.  You 
must  always  remember  that,  Dennis.  It's 
the  district  leader  that's  the  one  to  look 
out  for.  Whatever  he  says,  always  goes. 
Keep  solid  with  McShea,  Dennis,  and 
you'll  hold  the  job  as  long  as — " 

But  here  she  again  had  recourse  to  the 
hem  of  her  skirt.  Toomey  noticed  this, 
and  hurriedly  strove  to  create  a  diversion. 
"  If  I  was  you,  Duggan,  I'd  get  after 
McShea  right  off.  It'll  be  all  right  if  he 
knows  I  want  you  to  have  the  job,  and 
have  put  it  in  my  will,  but  he  may  hear  of 
my  being  sick,  and " 

His  face  again  grew  very  white,  and  he 
became  so  weak  that  it  seemed  as  if  death 
was  near  at  hand.  The  doctor,  who  at 
that  moment  arrived,  stepped  briskly  to  his 
bedside,  while  Duggan,  spurred  on  by  the 
fear  of  losing  his  job,  hurried  off  to  rind 
McShea.  At  the  foot  of  the  long  series 
of  stairways  he  met  the  priest 

Duggan  found  the  district  leader  in  a 
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saloon  on  the  Bowery,  below  the  rooms  of 
the  political  club  of  the  district.  With  a 
great  deal  of  trepidation,  for  he  had  always 
held  the  great  man  in  awe,  he  stepped  up 
to  him.  "  Toomey's  dying,  and  he's  made 
this  will,"  he  blurted  out. 

McShea,  leaning  against  the  bar,  slow- 
ly read  the  paper  that  Duggan  nervously 
poked  up  into  his  face,  and  then  looked 
back  at  Duggan  with  much  of  dubiety. 
McShea  was  very  stout,  with  grizzled  hair, 
deep-set  eyes,  bulbous  nose,  and  firm  lips. 
His  face  at  first  sight  seemed  ordinary, 
but  a  second  glance  showed  that  it  ex- 
pressed capacity  of  an  unusual  order,  and 
you  began  to  realize  how  it  was  that  he 
had  been  able  to  hold  the  position  of  dis- 
trict leader  in  his  assembly  district  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

For  a  district  leader,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  a  man  of  determination  and  abil- 
ity, full  of  tact  and  resourcefulness.  He 
is  the  head  of  his  clan,  and  his  clan  is 
composed  of  every  voter  of  his  party  in 
the  district.  He  sees  to  it  that  his  tribes- 
men have  their  full  proportion  of  city 
jobs,  both  transient  and  of  the  more  per- 
manent character.  For  instance,  when  a 
big  hotel  burns  down,  and  many  lives  are 
lost,  and  the  city  puts  hundreds  of  labor- 
ers at  work  clearing  the  ruins  in  the  search 
for  bodies,  each  district  leader  in  the  city 
— if  his  is  the  party  in  charge  of  the  city's 
politics — hurries  the  unemployed  men  of 
his  district  to  the  contractor,  and  the  con- 
tractor must  fairly  balance  the  claims  of 
all,  or  else  he  is  sure  to  obtain  no  further 
jobs  from  the  city. 

When  a  voter  is  sick,  the  district  leader 
is  expected  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  cared 
for.  When  the  voter  is  in  need,  his  need 
must  be  relieved,  or  else  an  order  must  be 
obtained,  transferring  the  sufferer  to  the 
almshouse  or  a  public  hospital.  The  head 
of  the  district  clan  has  all  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  tribal  chief.  And  for  the  main- 
benefits,  actual  and  potential,  of  which  he 
stands  as  the  source,  he  expects  an  un- 
questioning return.  The  men  must  vote 
right  at  every  election,  and  those  who  aim 
to  get  the  most  benefits  must  keep  up  their 
membership  in  the  local  political  club. 

McShea  looked  at  Duggan  doubtfully. 
He  set   his  ^lass   down,  and  it  Stood    in  a 

beery  ring.     He  slowly  wiped  his  lips  on 

the  towel  that  hung  beneath  the  bar.     S 
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eral  members  of  the  district  club,  who  had 

been  sitting  at  clingy  tables,  lounged  for- 
ward. They  cast  hostile  glances  at  Dug- 
gan,  who  nervously  asked  them  all  to 
drink.  They  promptly  did  so.  and  then, 
putting  their  glasses  down  in  five  beery 
rings,  and  wiping  five  mouths  on  the  hang- 
ing towels,  resinned  their  hostile  looks. 

"  Duggan  wants  Toomey's  place. 
You've  all  heard  he's  very  sick.  Well, 
Toomey's  willed  his  job  to  Duggan."  said 
McShea,  in  curt  explanation.  There  were 
times  when,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit  of 
deciding  alone,  he  chose  to  submit  ques- 
tions to  his  retainers,  and  the  matter  of 
Toomey's  job  he  felt  to  be  a  fitting  one 
for  such  a  submission.  He  smiled  grimly 
as  he  noted  the  angry  clouding  of  the  five 
countenances.  Duggan  weakly  told  the 
barkeeper  to  "  ask  the  gentlemen  what  they 
would  have,"  but  this  time  they  all  refused 
to  drink,  and  scowled  upon  him  in  a  dark- 
ling circle. 

•  We  heard  that  Toomey  might  die," 
said  McShea,  "  and  there  are  forty-two 
members  of  the  club  who  are  applicants 
for  his  job." 

"  And  each  of  us  is  a  man  as  has  paid 
his  dues  square  up,"  put  in  one  of  the  men. 

"  But  I'm  only  behind  because  I've 
been  out  of  work,"  protested  Duggan, 
"  and  I'll  pay  up  all  my  back  dues  out  of 
my  first  month's  pay." 

The  circle  sniffed.  "  When  you  get 
the  job,"  said  one.  The  circle  laughed, 
and  Duggan  flushed  with  mortification. 
McShea  looked  on,  judicially  contempla- 
tive. "  When's  Toomey  likely  to  die?  " 
he  asked. 

"  The  doctor  says  to-night'll  be  the  last 
— that  he'll  sure  go  before  morning,"  re- 
plied Duggan.  "  And  that's  why  he 
wanted  me  to  see  you  at  once  about  his 
job." 

••  That's  bad,"  said  McShea.  "  Poor 
fellow  !  I  didn't  know  he  was  quite  so 
sick  as  that.  I'll  go  up  and  see  him  to- 
night." 

"  But  about  his  job — "  began  Duggan 
again,  persistently. 

The  district  leader's  patience  gave  way. 
He  had  been  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  forty-two  applications,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  so  as  to  make  no  ene- 
mies, and  he  was  really  annoyed  that  this 
will  should  further    complicate   the   situa- 


tion. He  knew  that  many  would  believe 
that  Toomey's  last  will  should  be  respected, 
and  he  also  knew  that  there  would  be  in- 
evitable dissatisfaction  should  the  desira- 
ble job  be  given  to  Duggan,  who  had  been 
derelict  with  his  membership  and  dues. 
He  turned  on  Duggan  sharply. 

"  Why  didn't  you  apply  to  the  Presi- 
dent ?  Don't  you  know  this  is  a  job  in 
the  United  States  Custom-house  ?  What 
have  I  got  to  do  with  it,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

Duggan  looked  at  him,  open-mouthed. 
"  You're  the  district  leader,  and — and 
Toomey  always  said " 

Still  more  irritated,  McShea  interrupted 
him.  "And  don't  you  know  that  at  least 
the  Collector  of  Customs  is  the  head  of  his 
own  department  here,  and  that  he's  got 
all  the  say  in  such  matters  ?  I'm  the  dis- 
trict leader  ?  Yes  !  But  what  have  I  got 
to  do  with  all  you  fellows,  except  to  keep 
track  of  your  meetings  and  the  way  you 
vote  ?  Do  you  expect  me  to  settle  every 
question  that  comes  up  ?  Take  that  will 
to  the  Collector,  and  see  if  he'll  give  you 
the  job  !  " 

Duggan 's  mouth  was  open  wider  than 
ever,  and  the  jaws  of  the  other  five  also 
dropped.  The  idea,  thus  propounded  by 
their  leader,  awed  them.  They  exchanged 
glances  of  dumb  amazement,  and  every 
man  spat  solemnly  into  the  big  wooden 
cuspidore.  Duggan  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover himself.  "  Ah,  you're  just  guyin' 
us  !  There's  nobody  bigger'n  the  district 
leader.  Whatever  you  say  goes,  and  there 
ain't  no  collector  going  to  say  a  word. 
See?" 

McShea  deigned  to  unbend.  "  What'll 
it  be  ?"  he  said.  And  the  line,  including 
Duggan,  straightened  up,  and  seven  el- 
bows simultaneously  arose. 

"And  now,  Duggan,  you  go  back  to 
Toomey.  You  can  tell  him  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  gets  his  job  must  be  left  to  a 
vote  of  the  club.  There's  too  many  mem- 
bers who  have  paid  their  dues,  and  want 
the  job,  and  who  told  me  so  before  I 
heard  of  his  will,  to  let  me  decide  on  the 
matter  without  giving  them  a  chance  to 
be  heard." 

"But  Toomey  thought " 

"  Never  you  mind,  just  now,  what 
Toomey  thought  !  You  go  along,  and 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

"If  it's  going  to  be  left  to  us,"  put  in 
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one  of  the  men  with  a  sour  grin,  "  why, 
you  can  tell  Toomey  that  I  want  the  job 
myself." 

"And  me,  too,"  cried  another,  as  the 
swinging  screen  hit  the  disappearing  Dug- 
gan  in  the  back.  "And  we've  all  paid 
our  dues  reg'lar !" 

The  crestfallen  Duggan  did  not  hurry 
back,  and  when  he  reached  Toomey's 
tenement  both  the  doctor  and  the  priest 
had  gone.  Toomey,  fully  prepared  for 
death  by  bodily  and  spiritual  ministrations, 
was  talking  with  his  wife.  He  had  been 
told  that  he  was  unexpectedly  holding 
his  strength,  and  that  there  might  still  be 
a  leeway  of  half  a  day  or  so.  This  had 
cheered  him,  and  his  eyes  were  brighter 
as  he  glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  he 
feebly  hummed  in  unison  with  the  guitar 
that  someone  was  still  twanging,  out  of 
tune,  in  the  rear  tenement. 

"  There's  the  Aarons  going  to  bed  on 
the  corner  of  the  roof.  It's  a  wonder, 
with  all  their  children,  that  none  of  them 
ever  falls  over  the  edge !  And  there's 
Irene  Baumann's  young  man  going.  He 
always  goes  at  half-past  nine  sharp,  for 
he  works  in  a  gas-house  and  has  to  be 
there  at  ten.      And  there's  the  patrol  gong 


again!  I'll  bet  it's  after  Tim  Hogan 
this  time  !  I  wonder  if  the  judge'll  send 
him  to  the  Island  or  let  him  off  with  a 
fine!" 

His  eyes  were  alight  with  eagerness, 
but  a  broken  sob  from  his  wife  recalled 
him  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  in  all 
probability  he  was  not  going  to  be  on  hand 
to  know  how  the  case  would  be  decided. 

"  Don't  cry,  Mary.  And  don't  let  me 
dying  make  you  very  unhappy.  You've 
got  all  the  money — and — I  want  you  to  be 
sure  —  after  awhile  —  not  to  be  —  lonely. 
There's  other  good  men — and  maybe — 
after  a  good  while " 

"  You  were  always  so  thoughtful  for 
me,"  she  sobbingly  spluttered.  "And,  if 
you  really  mean  it,  and  want  me  to,  I 
think  I'll  do  as  you  tell  me  to  !  " 

"  Ah  !"  murmured  Toomey  And  then 
he  again  lay  very  still,  listening  to  the 
noises  of  the  street,  for  in  mid-summer  the 
East  Side  never  really  goes  to  sleep.  The 
noises  were,  however,  gradually  changing 
in  character,  and  lights  were  Hitting  about 
in  the  tenements  across  the  way.  More 
and  more  came  the  realization  of  all  that 
he  was  about  to  lose,  and  he  answered  in 

monosyllables  several  questions  tearfully 
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put  to  him  by  his  wife.      And  then  came 
in  the  disappointed  Duggan. 

••  McShea  won't  let  me  have  the  job! 
He  says  there's  too  many  asked  for  it  be- 
fore he  knew  of  your  will  !  " 

••  Won't  let  me  will  my  own  property 
as  1  want  to!"  exclaimed  the  dying  man. 
••  A  job  I've  held  for  over  twenty  years ! " 
He  sat  up  in  the  bed,  disregarding  Mrs. 
Toomey's  frightened  expostulations. 

"  No,  he  won't  !  "  said  Duggan. 

Toomey  put  one  foot  over  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  "  I'll  go  and  see  him  myself," 
he  said. 

"  But  you're  dying  !  You're  dying  !  " 
wailed  his  wife.  Just  then  the  shrewdly 
forceful  face  of  McShea  peered  in  at  the 
door.  He  had  knocked,  but  in  the  ex- 
citement no  one  had  noticed  it.  The  dis- 
trict leader  looked  from  Toomey  to  his 
wife,  and  from  her  to  Duggan.  Then  he 
looked  hard  at  Toomey  again.  Mrs.  Too- 
mey and  1  )uggan  looked  at  each  other  and 
then  back  at  the  dying  man.  No  one 
spoke,  till  Toomey  himself,  putting  his 
other  foot  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  broke 
the  silence.  "  I  feel  so  much  stronger, 
that  I  was  just  going  to  go  and  see  you," 
he  said ;  "  about  my  government  job,  you 
know,  and  my  will." 

McShea's  eyes  twinkled.  "  Toomey, 
it's  no  use.     There's  too  manv   after  it. 


If  I  was  you,  and  feeling  as  strong  as  you 
seem  to,  I'd  keep  my  job,  and  my  wife, 
and  my  money  !  " 

A  stronger  wave  of  sound  rolled  up. 
Again  the  patrol  gong  sounded.  There 
was  the  clangor  of  an  ambulance.  From 
the  saloon  on  the  corner  came  confused 
shouts.  Men  and  women  screamed.  Peo- 
ple peered  over  the  edges  of  the  roofs, 
and  windows  and  fire-escapes  became 
suddenly  alive.  The  sounds  became  a 
roar. 

Toomey,  in  a  tingle  of  excitement,  ran 
to  the  window,  leaned  far  out,  and  ex- 
citedly shouted  out  inquiries  that  nobody 
heeded  or  even  heard.  His  wife  and 
Duggan  tugged  at  him  in  vain.  McShea 
looked  on  in  grim  amusement. 

Ambulance  and  patrol  wagon  went 
clangorously  away.  The  crowd  dispersed. 
The  roar  of  sound  died  down.  Toomey 
turned  back  into  the  room.  Mrs,  Toomey 
sat  down,  stupefied  into  silence.  Duggan 
tried  not  to  scowl.  The  eyes  of  the  dis- 
trict leader  twinkled.  The  almost  defunct 
packer  and  weigher  was  for  a  moment 
disconcerted,  but  as  he  caught  the  twinkle 
in  his  district  leader's  eyes  he  braced  him- 
self with  a  grin. 

"  If  you  won't  let  me  will  my  job,  Mc- 
Shea, I  think  I'll  keep  it  awhile  myself," 
he  said. 


"I   think   I'll  keep  it  awhile  myself. 


THERE  is  no  commoner  mistake  among 
critics  than  the  predication  of  illiteracy 
in  a  musical  composer  because  of  his 
grinding  discords,  or  in  a  poet  because  of  his 
false  rhymes  ;  for  an  attentive  study  of  the 
master-works  will  show  them  to  have  almost 
countless  shocks   to  the   finer  ear.      It   has 

long  been  my  custom  to  jot  down 
Fair  Rhymes  °       -     .      J    .  . 

,  ^  ,  notes  of  these  instances,  and  a  re- 

arm false.  ' 

view  of  them  is  surprising.  A  per- 
son of  cultured  senses  will  writhe  when  he 
hears  a  sentimental  ballad-monger  marrying 
those  two  ubiquitous  incompatibles  of  the 
music-halls,  "alone  "  and  "home,"  or  rhym- 
ing a  singular  and  a  plural  noun,  as  "  amal- 
gamation" with  "  nations  "  ;  and  there  is  an 
analogy  in  music  where  the  sounding  of  a 
note  a  half-tone  out  of  unison  or  the  octave 
makes  the  sourest  possible  discord. 

Yet  the  rich  poesy  of  the  Gaelic  literature 
is  full  of  this  form  of  assonance  and  the  neo- 
Celtic  school  is  reviving  the  ancient  practices. 
It  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the  alien 
can  be  brought  to  enjoy  this  off-key  rhyming 
without  a  wince.  One  of  the  most  excruciat- 
ing scherzos  in  discord  ever  made  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  a  poet 
of  unusually  sensitive  ear.  He  calls  it  "Ezra 
House,"  and  it  is  of  course  an  intentional  and 
complete  example  of  how  not  to  write  poetry. 
Besides  the  use  of  those  earmarks  of  the 
amateur,  "  do  "  and  "  so  "  and  the  strained 
syntax  common  to  illiterate  verse,  it  rhymes 
"  south  "  and  "  house,"  "  school  "  and  "  soon," 
"  months  "  and  "  once,"  "  regret  "  and  "  out- 
set," "  long  "  and  "  along,"  "  tomb  "  and 
"  moon,"  and  "  war  "  and  "  heart." 

Yet  can  any  possible  mis-rhyme  be  worse 
than  the  unholy  wedlock  of  "  bosom  "  and 
11  blossom,"  which  can  be  found  in  the  best 
verse  of  the  major  poets  ?  According  to  their 
prec  dence  I  unfailingly  pronounce  in  my 
mir  's  throat,  the  one  "  bossom  "  or  the 
ot'  :  "  bloozum."  Then  there  is  the  eternal 
li     ing  all  through  English  poetry  of  "  given  ' 

J  "  Heaven,"  the  latter  word  instinctively 

ing  pronounced  in  Irish  brogue. 

English  poetry  has  evolved  out  of  its  early 
,tate  when  identity  of  sound  was  accepted 


for  rhyme,  and  it  was  permitted  Gower  to 
write 

The  vice  of  hem  that  ben  ungood 
Is  no  reproef  unto  the  good 

without  losing  his  epithet  "  Moral."  Chaucer 
did  not  forfeit  his  laureate  perquisite  by  indit- 
ing such  rhymes  as  "  confessioun  "  and  "  abso* 
lucioun,"  and  Spenser  was  forgiven  this : 

His  smiling  eyes  with  simple  truth  were  stor'd  : 
Ah  !  how  should  truth  in  those  thiefe  eyes  be  stor'd, 
Which  thousand  loves  had  stol'n,  and  never  one 
restor'd  ? 

The  French,  who  still  cherish  the  abomi- 
nation of  drama  in  rhymed  couplets,  not  only 
endure  identity  masking  as  rhyme,  but  seem  to 
seek  it  as  a  special  charm.  Thus  Paul  Ver- 
laine,  in  a  poem  which  he  calls  by  an  English 
name  "  Nevermore  "  : 

Souvenir,  souvenir,  que  me  veux-tu  ?     L'automne 
Faisait  voler  la  grive  a  travers  l'air  atone 
Et  le  soleil  dardait  un  rayon  monotone 
Sur  le  bois  jaunissant  ou  la  bise  detone. 

This  follows  the  most  venerable  precedent, 
but  the  Symbolists  have  thrown  aside  even 
the  canon  that  requires  a  different  meaning 
to  the  words,  a  serious  pun  in  fact ;  and  they 
repeat  the  same  words  almost  interminably. 

There  are  certain  forced  rhymes  that  be- 
sprinkle all  English  verse  ;  the  maltreatment 
of  even  such  common  words  as  "  is  "  and 
"  was  "  being  persistent  from  Chaucer's  cata- 
logue in  his  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  "  of  the 
many  phases  of  love  : 

Also  a  sweete  helle  it  is, 
And  a  soroufulle  Paradys. 

These  lines  from  Spenser's  "  Epithalamion  " 
include  two  sorts  of  strained  rhyme  that  be- 
sprinkle all  our  poesy  : 

Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  love  does  ly. 
In  proud  humility  ! 

Like;  unto  Maia,  when  ns   Jove  her  took 
In  Tempo,  lying  <>n  the  Howry 

'Twixt  Sleepe  and  wake,  alter  she  ue.i 

With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brooke. 

There  is  no  need  of  quoting  from  the  mul- 
titudinous  examples   in   which   suffixes   like 
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" -itv  "  and  "  -ities  "  are  given  an  unnatural 
stress  and  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "  ease  " 
or  "  eves.'-  These  examples  occur  to  every- 
one. It  is  a  consideration  of  the  eases  of 
downright  and  cacophonous  false  rhyme  in 
the  works  of  the  most  esteemed  poets  that 
astounds. 

Shakespeare,  that  royal  libertine,  eould  not 
be  expected  to  reverence  the  laws,  and  so  need 
not  be  cited.  And  Bobbie  Burns,  the  scamp 
lovable,  will  be  forgiven  much,  though  he  can 
countenance  such  dissonances  as  these  from 
"To  a  Mouse":  "  beastie  -  breastie  -  hasty  - 
chase-thee,"  "  dominion-union-companion. " 
"  nibble-trouble.  "  But  from  the  strict  school 
of  Dryden  and  Pope  and  Gray  one  would  ex- 
pect no  such  bluntness  in  what  Dryden  calls 
"  the  dull  sweets  of  rhyme,"  as  marks,  for 
instance,  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "  — 
"  scorn-return,"  "  break-weak,"  "  fit-sweet," 
"  pretence  -  prince,  ''  "  choose  -  depose," 
"  halves -knaves,"  "  forth  -  mirth  "  ;  and  in 
even  more  harrowing  degree,  the  works  of 
Pope,  where  you  find  such  torments  as  these : 
"  Mayors  -  wars,"  "sour-poor,"  "air-star," 
'•  side  -  subside,"  and  in  three  successive 
couplets  of  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "  doom- 
Rome,"  "hair-sphere,"  "boast-lost."  The 
"  Elegy  "  Mr.  Gray  was  so  long  a-writing  con- 
tains several  mis-rhymes  and  ends  with  one. 
S.  T.  C.'s  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  has  a  dozen, 
among  them  "  gusht  "  and  "  dust."  Words- 
worth in  one  short  lyric  rhymes  "  echo  "  with 
"  cuckoo  "  and  "  creatures  "  with  "  natures  " 
(a  very  common  coupling,  this  latter).  Shel- 
ley's "  Skylark  "  sings  flat  very  frequently,  and 
Byron's  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon  "  is  a  little  en- 
cyclopaedia of  the  most  popular  falsehoods  in 
our  language  :  "  faith-death,  loved-moved 
('  love '  elsewhere  rhymes  often  with  '  rove  '  as 
well  as  '  glove  '),  mood-blood,  mood-stood, 
captivity-free,  I-misery,  come-home,  athwart- 
part,  guise-Paradise,  none-stone,  gone-sun, 
beneath-breathe,  wolf-gulf. "  The  pious  Isaac 
Watts  is  one  of  the  most  wanton  rhyme-rend- 
ers in  the  language,  as  the  hymn-books  attest ; 
but  the  rich,  smooth  verse  of  Keats  has  al- 
most as  many  flies  in  the  ointment.  In  "  St. 
Agnes's  Eve,"  the  name  of  the  heroine  "  Mad- 
eline "  rhymes  now  with  "  divine  "  and  now 
with  "unseen,"  and  one  finds  also  "  was- 
grass,  cavalier-otherwhere,  moors-doors,  foul- 
soul,  beyond-bland,  moon-crone,  ears-bears, 
secrecy  -  privacy,  prest  -  amethyst,  moon- 
thereon,  gourd-curd,  form-worm-deform." 

In  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Bertha  in  the  Lane," 


is  a  good  example  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
word  "again  ";  in  one  stanza  she  binds  it 
with  "  brain,"  in  another  with  "  men."  Her 
husband,  of  whom  much  trespass  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  rhyme- 
sters of  all.  The  careful  Tennyson,  strangely 
enough,  errs  far  oftener,  in  "  The  Lotos  Eat- 
ers "  linking  "  land  "  with  "  land,"  "  down  " 
with  "  adown,"  and  "  heaviness  "  with 
"  weariness,"  and  elsewhere  "  stars  "  with 
"  wars,"  "  air  "  with  "  sepulchre  "  (Shelley  had 
rhymed  this  with  "  tear  ")  and  "  more  "  with 
"  poor."  The  first  quatrain  of  his  "  Maud  " 
has  two  rhymes,  both  false,  and  note  this  : 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most, 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost.     .     .     . 

Poe  rhymes  "  sent  thee  "  with  *'  nepenthe  " 
and  "  ghouls  "  with  "  tolls."  Even  the  strict 
and  cautious  Aldrich  is  indictable  of  offending 
"daisies"  with  "praises,"  adding  "anger" 
to  "  clanger  "and  twice  laying  a  "  blossom  " 
on  "  bosom."  Mr.  Swinburne  has  committed 
"  hers  "  and  "  worse,"  "  ways  "  and  "  place," 
"  pressure  "  and  "  pleasure,"  and  also  "  blos- 
som "  and  "  bosom,"  to  say  nothing  of  "  hair  " 
and  "  lovelier  "  !  And  he  stretches  even  the 
elastic  "  again  "  till  it  snaps  in  this  stanza  : 

Outside  it  must  be  winter  among  men  ; 
For  at  the  gold  bars  of  the  gates  again 

I  heard  nil  night  and  all  the  hours  of  it, 
The  wind's  wet  wings  and  fingers  drip  with  rain. 

In  this  stanza  the  useful  word  "  again  "  is 
supposed,  perhaps,  to  form  a  modulatory 
chord  between  "  men  "  and  "  rain."  It  is 
all  very  musical,  but 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Kipling,  who  has  pro- 
voked a  recent  literary  riot  over  what  have 
been  called  his  "  Cockney  "  rhymes.  But  one 
must  be  careful  how  he  assails  a  new  poet  with 
the  accusation  of  "  false  rhyme  "  ;  the  charge 
only  proves  what  excellent  company  he  keeps. 

Still,  after  all,  dissonance  where  consonance 
is  justifiably  expected  should  not  be  counted 
as  anything  but  a  makeshift  to  avoid  sending 
the  thought  on  too  long  a  detour.  If  there 
can  be  a  choice  among  evils,  the  greater  is 
surely  the  use  of  rhymes  which  not  only  do  not 
rhyme,  but  force  the  mind  willy-nilly  to  adopt 
a  brogue  and  then  correct  it — such  combi- 
nations as  "  more  "  and  "  poor,"  "  civil  "  and 
"devil,"  "river"  and  "forever,"  "given" 
and  "  Heaven,"  "  gusht  "  and  "  dust."  These 
are  the  most  disconcerting  of  all  to  the  reader 
with  an  alert  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
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A   CITY  official,  speaking  just  after  the 
Governor    had    signed    the    Greater 
New  York  bill,  referred  to  New  York 
as  "  the  pleasantest  and  the  most  profitable 
place  to  live  in  on  the  American  continent." 
He  was  justified  officially  and  by  the  occasion 
in  giving  expression  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
it  became  him  to  feel  ;   and  no  doubt  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  warrant  his  assertion.     New 
York's  great  and  rapid  growth  must  be  at- 
tributed   to   something,   and    to    what    more 
reasonably  than  to  an  actual  profit  or  a  defi- 
nite pleasure  that  people  find  in  living  in  it. 
Of  the    thousands   of   new  citizens 
ew  \  ork  as  a    whom  the  metropolis  adds  yearly  to 
ice  to  Live  in.   .  ,     .  l     .  . 

its  population  very  tew  come  from  a 

sense  of  duty.  The  poor  come  from  Europe 
by  thousands,  looking  for  work  and  wages. 
The  rich  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  looking  for  their  money's  worth  of 
something,  and  apparently  finding  it ;  so  many 
things  are  well  done  in  New  York  for  those 
whose  fortunes  can  command  skill.  They 
come,  sooner  or  later  ;  the  only  question  is 
whether  they  stay  one  month  or  six,  and 
whether  they  live  in  a  hotel  or  a  house  of  their 
own.  They  benefit  the  town  in  that  they  spend 
money  in  it,  adorn  it  with  their  highly  dec- 
orative personalities ;  with  the  houses  they 
build,  the  clothes  they  wear,  and  the  horses 
they  drive,  and  furnish  employment  to  all 
sorts  of  labor  and  talent  ;  but  they  unques- 
tionably increase  the  hardships  of  persons  of 
moderate  means,  by  putting  up  the  price  of 
everything  from  rents  to  potatoes,  and  by 
taking  up  so  much  of  the  more  available 
living  space  that  poorer  people  have  to  do  with 
less  room,  fewer  servants,  simpler  food  and 
less  desirable  localities  for  their  lodgings. 
The  space  on  Manhattan  Island  is  limited,  and 
it  is  not  the  first  comer  who  is  first  served,  but 
the  comer  who  is  best  able  to  pay  for  what  he 
wants. 

A  great  many  rich  people  come  to  New 
York  ;  a  great  many  people  get  rich  after  they 
have  come  there.  A  great  many  who  have 
learned  to  do  something  well  find  in  it  a  prof- 
itable market  for  their  skill.  It  abounds  in 
opportunities  which  strong  hands  or  skilful 
hands  are  able  to  grasp.  Its  pace  is  curious- 
ly rapid,  and  some  persons  are  beneficially 
stirred  by  it.  It  is  a  city  of  great  shows  ;  of 
thousands  of  smart  people  whom  one  may 
look  at  without  offence  ;  of  beautiful  horses, 
of  towering  office-buildings  and  hotels,  many 
of  them  notable  and  some  beautiful,  of  line 


houses,  too,  and  of  some  very  beautiful  parks. 
Its  growth  in  splendor  and  in  beauty  is  large- 
ly a  new  growth.  There  is  vastly  more  in 
New  York  that  is  worth  looking  at  than  there 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  vastly  more  of  the 
permanent  lines  and  spirit  of  a  metropolis. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  true  enough  that  one  type  of 
New  Yorker's  ideal  of  success  in  life  appears 
to  be  to  live  to  such  purpose  in  New  York  while 
he  does  live  there  that  he  may  be  able  to  have 
a  home,  or  perhaps  several  homes,  elsewhere, 
and  spend  a  large  share  of  his  time  in  them. 
He  is  willing  to  live  in  New  York  for  the  sake 
of  what  he  finds  there,  and  to  endure  any  sacri- 
fices and  inconveniences  it  may  make  neces- 
sary provided  he  finds  his  profit  in  it ;  but  when 
free  choice  is  left  to  him  his  practical  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  that  New  York  is  the  best 
place  to  live  in  when  no  better  place  is  open. 
He  likes  it  in  winter  so  long  as  the  clear  cold 
sunshine  holds.  At  the  first  threat  of  March, 
away  he  goes,  if  he  can,  to  Europe  or  to  some 
safer  or  salubrious  clime.  Late  in  April  he 
may  come  back.  In  May,  the  odds  are  he 
begins  to  long  for  the  country  ;  and  from  that 
time  until  November  you  find  him  almost 
anywhere  except  in  New  York. 

The  real  lovers  of  New  York,  those  who 
feel  for  it  a  real  sentiment  like  the  Londoner's 
for  his  London,  or  the  Parisian's  for  his  Paris, 
are  of  a  different  sort.  They  waste  no  time 
in  criticism  of  New  York  because  it  is  not  an 
"  ideal  all-the-year-round  city."  For  them 
there  are  compensations  enough  and  to  spare. 
And  they  lead  contented  lives,  opposing  a  cer- 
tain philosophy  to  the  fact  of  some  losses  and 
privations  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  outsider. 
There  are  so  many  people  that  one  wants 
particularly  to  see,  that  seeing  people  of  that 
description  ceases  to  be  the  highly  prized  privi- 
lege it  is  in  smaller  places.  Where  opportu- 
nities abound  to  excess  and  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  day  remains  the  same  and  the 
strength  of  man  is  not  increased,  the  major- 
ity of  the  opportunities  must  go  unimproved. 
The  hospitality  of  smaller  places  is  rare  it  not 
unknown  in  New  York.  Hospitality  there  is 
different,  and  tends  to  be  swamped  by  num- 
bers, and  even  chilled  into  an  apparent  indif- 
ference that  is  really  compelled  by  circum- 
stances. Often  it  makes  a  brave  tight  and 
never  wholly  gives  up.  but  it  is  a  still 
against  great  odds.  Not  seldom  it  happens 
that  the  enormous  aggravation  of  social  and 
intellectual  opportunities  that  confronts  coun- 
try people  who  come  to  live   in  New   York   SO 
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discourages  them  that  they  end  in  Living  nar- 
rower lives  in  the  great  city  and  seeing  fewer 
people  than  in  the  smaller  town  from  which 
they  came.  And  if  it  does  not  discourage 
them  it  is  apt  to  drive  them  too  hard.  A 
New  Yorker  who  already  had  a  house  in 
town  and  another  in  the  country  nearby,  ex- 
cused himself  for  building  a  third  in  New 
Hampshire  by  saying,  "  In  town,  or  near 
town.  I  never  get  away  from  engagements.  I 
want  a  place  where  I  can  have  some  leisure 
— and  leisure  to  a  New  Yorker  means,  of 
course,  a  chance  to  do  some  work." 

Yet  it  is  a  good  town  ;  and  among  those  to 
whom  self-denial  comes  easy,  or  who  can  do 
something  well  and  have  strength  to  do  it 
continuously,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  many  New  Yorkers  who  are  not 
happy  for  long  at  a  time  out  of  ear-shot  of 
Trinity  chimes,  or  out  of  sight  of  Diana  of  the 
Garden  Tower,  just  as  there  are  cockneys  who 
must  hear  Bow  Bells. 

SOME  time  ago  I  heard  a  paper  read 
before  a  club  interested  in  a  variety  of 
"  subjects,"  in  which  the  writer  la- 
mented the  habitually  lax  use  of  the  English 
language  by  most  people  to-day.  After  com- 
menting on  the  inaccurate  use  of  several 
common  words — "  transpire  "  was  among 
them — with  what  I  own  seemed  to  me  an 
occasional  excess  of  purism,  he  proceeded  to 
recommend,  as   a   sure   cure   for  the  evil,  a 

„  careful  study  of  etymology,  which, 

Etymology  as  a  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,     , 

Guide  said,    would    reveal   the   correct 

meaning  of  every  word.  He  even 
gave  some  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
recipe,  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  general 
satisfaction  of  his  listeners. 

1  could  not  help  thinking  at  the  time  (in- 
deed, I  still  think  so)  that,  if  the  examples  he 
brought  forward  were  really,  as  he  said,  taken 
at  random,  he  was  considerably  favored  by 
luck.  For  it  may  be  set  up  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  word,  in  passing  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  nearly  always  undergoes 
some  change  of  meaning.  Mr.  Epes  Sargent 
Dixwell's  advice  to  translators,  "  Never  to  use 


a  word  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  to  be 
translated,"  was  evidently  based  on  a  recog- 
nition of  this  principle.  And  I  feel  sure  that 
many  more  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
than  of  the  virtually  opposite  rule  advocated 
in  the  above-mentioned  paper. 

What  earthly  objection  can  there  be,  for 
instance,  to  a  man's  speaking  of  "  celebrat- 
ing his  birthday  by  himself,"  even  though 
the  Latin  celebrare  means  "  to  crowd,  or 
throng  ?  "  Has  not  our  English  word  "  cele- 
brate "  authentically  cut  its  etymological 
moorings,  and  firmly  fixed  itself  in  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  of  its  Latin  original  ? 

Even  in  cases  where  the  English  deriva- 
tive has  retained  much  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  word,  one  can  generally  find  that  it  has 
either  curtailed  or  extended  the  connotation 
of  the  same,  and  is  thus  no  longer  an  exact 
synonyme.  Sometimes  half  the  meaning  of 
a  Latin  word  will  pass  into  its  English  deriv- 
ative, the  other  half  into  its  French — result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  sister-words  of  to- 
tally unlike  signification  in  the  two  languages. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  more  different 
than  the  meaning  of  our  English  "  fastidi- 
ous "  and  that  of  the  French  fastidien.x 
("  tiresome"  ?)  Yet  both  these  meanings — 
or  shades  very  like  them — are  in  the  Latin 
fastidiosus,  which  means  both  "  that  feels 
disgust  "  and  "  that  creates  disgust."  Take 
also  our  English  "  location  "  and  the  French 
location  ;  the  latter  commonly  means  "  leas- 
ing "  or  "  hiring,"  which  our  English  word 
means  only  exceptionally,  as  a  legal  techni- 
cality. The  Latin  locatio  is  as  correctly  and 
currently  used  in  the  French  sense  as  in  ours. 

No,  it  seems  to  me  plain  enough  that  my 
friend  of  the  paper  hit  upon  just  the  worst 
possible  recipe  for  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
English,  the  one  apt  to  lead  the  would-be- 
nice  stylist  astray  in  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases.  To  make  a  meticulous  study 
of  the  spirit  of  one  language  the  basis  of  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  another, 
is  a  process  more  likely  to  be  successful 
through  emphasizing  contrasts  than  by  estab- 
lishing likenesses. 


PORTRAIT  ART,  BY    A    PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 

I 

IN  an  article  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
the  London  Quarterly  Review,  the  writer 
remarks  that  this  artist's  mind  was  ap- 
preciative, not  inventive.  He  saw  no  vis- 
ions, he  dreamed  no  dreams  ;  but  he  was 
alive  to  the  airiest  and  most  subtle  charms  of 
the  visible.  All  in  his  life  and  thinking  was 
eminently  actual  and  outward.  The  highest 
mastership  in  art  is  where  the  mind  is  equally 
balanced  between  the  visionary  spontaneity  of 
imagination  and  such  quiet,  keen  perception 
of  outward  fact  as  Reynolds  had.  Sir  Josh- 
ua's biographies  attribute  to  want  of  imagina- 
tion his  failure  to  attack  grand  art  with  suc- 
cess, but  why  is  it  not  as  probable  that  it  was 
due  to  defective  training  ?  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  never  painted  from  the  nude  or  drew 
from  the  antique,  both  indispensable  studies 
to  those  who  wish  to  attain  the  loftier  regions 
of  the  profession. 

The  exercise  of  the  imagination  where 
painting  is  "concerned  is  in  composition  or 
combination  of  known  elements.  Imagina- 
tion  is  not  creation,  for  even  when  viewing 
the  varied  chaos  of  cloud-form  we  recog- 
nize only  the  outlines  we  are  familiar  with — 
"  backed  like  a  camel,  very  like  a  whale."  As 
soon  as  we  desert  the  domain  of  the  real, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing,  even  the  wildest 
designs  of  the  artist,  the  chimera,  the  Sphinx, 
are  pieced  from  actual  creatures. 

Leslie  says  that  if  taste  be  not  the  highest 
gift  of  the  painter,  it  is  the  rarest.  Is  it  not 
obvious  to  us  that  in  Reynolds's  classic  com- 
positions the  Graces  and  Muses,  in  elaborate 
head-dress  and  towering  pomatumed  and 
powdered  wigs,  owe  their  absurdity  to  the 
false  taste  of  his  time,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  free  himself  ?  Yet  there  was 
something  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  which 
we  are  not  ungrateful.  The  loose  yet  cling- 
ing drapery,  the  wide-brimmed  hat  and 
feather,  are  made  beautiful  forever  in  Gains- 
borough's duchesses. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  help  thinking 
of  two  portraits,  one,  the  portrait  by  Couture 
of  his  father  ;  the  other,  the  portrait  of  Chief- 
Justice  Shaw  by   Couture's    pupil,   William 


Hunt,  the  latter,  I  think,  owing  something  to 
the  influence  of  the  former.  They  both  have 
a  monumental  kind  of  impressiveness  due  to 
the  treatment  in  attitude  and  dress,  to  a  rug- 
ged dignity  common  to  the  faces  and  figures, 
and  to  the  dress  being  an  envelope  for  the 
body,  not  merely  an  external  accessory.  We 
are  too  often  painfully  reminded  of  the  tailor 
in  contemporary  portraits.  He,  however  nec- 
essary to  the  making  of  the  man,  is  an  un- 
welcome intruder  in  the  domain  of  art.  How- 
ever entertaining  the  costume  of  a  period  may 
be  to  the  antiquarian,  in  the  great  work  of 
the  great  masters  personality  predominates 
to  the  extent  that  the  rest  is  comparatively 
indifferent.  To  this  extent  the  Reynolds 
work  is  not  of  the  great  school. 

II 

Every  artist  knows  that   methods  are  al- 
most as  plentiful   as  painters,  but   there  are 
two  methods  which  are  so  contrasted  as  to 
hold  the   place  of  opposite   extremes.     Cou- 
ture, whose  merit  was  contested  bitterly  while 
he  was  alive,  and  for  years  after,  has  at  last 
gained  the  height  which  was  his  due.    Colonel 
Hawkins,  our  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1889,  told  me  that  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  group  of  leading  French  artists  in  a 
visit  to  the  Louvre,  and  when  they  approached 
the   Romains  de  la  Decadence  all   took   off 
their  hats,  a  salute  of  honor  not  offered  to 
any  other   work.     His  fusains  of  Georges 
Sand  and  Beranger  seem  to  me   marvels  of 
portraiture  ;  one   never  forgets   them.     Cou- 
ture's method  in  oil  painting  was  alia  prima, 
no  retouch  being  possible.      It  is  true  there 
was  a  preliminary  design   in   monochromatic 
Hght  and  shade,  a  warm,  rich  preparation  in 
brun  rouge  and  bitumen  ;  but  only  a  single 
layer  of  color,  properly  so  called,  was  super- 
imposed on  this,  and  that  layer  of  color  mod- 
elled with  such  certainty  of  hand  and  eye  that 
no  working  over  or  repainting  was  allowed 
or  required.      His  colors  were  not  mixed,  but 
mingled  ;    they  were  more  like  a  minute   mo- 
saic of  color  than  tints   formed    by  blending, 
and  he  never  used  black.      Whistler's  work  is 
a  positive  contrast  to  this.     He  used  black  to 
make    shades,  and    white    and    colors 
blended  into  tones    which   rarely  displayed 
any  color  in  its  purity.      He  worked  over  and 
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over,  "  ton  sur  ton."  allowing  his  work  to  dry 
thoroughly  after  each  painting,  sometimes 
exposing  it  to  rain  and  sun  to  harden  it  prop- 
erly and  remove  the  oil.  Who  will  deny  that 
each  obtained  success,  although  by  methods 
so  entirely  opposed?  And  between  such  ex- 
tremes what  variety  of  system  cannot  be  em- 
ployed by  the  painter  ? 

I  suppose  there  is  little  opposition  to  the 
view  that  drawing  is  more  readily  acquired 
than  color.  To  my  mind  the  absence  of  a 
natural  sense  of  color  is  an  insuperable  im- 
pediment to  success  in  painting,  and  color 
alone  can  make  a  picture  delightful,  though 
a  portrait  can  be  made  in  black  and  white 
only.  We  have  all  seen  portraits  with  a  cer- 
tain charm  in  which  color  is  absent,  but  they 
hardly  merit  the  name  of  paintings. 

There  is  a  consideration  which  enters  here. 
Time  is  of  value  to  most  of  us,  and  the  por- 
trait painter  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
aided  in  economy  of  time  by  rapidity  of  meth- 
od is  a  gainer  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
can  do  more  work,  and  he  does  not  tire  his 
sitter.  A  few  artists  have  the  power  to 
charm  away  the  fatigue  of  the  sitter,  and 
Whistler  was  one  of  them  ;  but  there  was 
need  of  the  charm — the  protracted  and  re- 
peated sitting  or  standing  was  a  severe  tax 
on  the  endurance  of  the  subject.  Couture's 
rapid  and  sure  work  prevented  the  sense  of 
fatigue.  The  only  contretemps  one  was  ex- 
posed to  was  the  abandonment  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  and  a  new  beginning.  Len- 
bach  is  another  of  the  same  stripe.  He  ex- 
hibited ten  heads  of  Bismarck  which  he  had 
painted  in  succession  in  order  to  obtain  one 
which  suited  him.  There  are  difficulties  in 
the  attainment  of  that  surety  of  touch  which 
enables  an  artist  to  succeed  at  once,  but  he  is 
to  be  envied  who  has  it.  The  life,  purity, 
and  brilliancy  of  coloring  are  apt  to  fail  with 
over-painting,  and  the  spirit  of  the  first  im- 
pression is  often  lost  by  repeated  efforts  on 
the  same  canvas.  A  persevering  painter  will 
often  subdue  his  sitter  to  the  point  of  resem- 
blance to  the  weary-looking  portrait. 

The  sitter  should  always  be  made  an  ac- 
complice, if  possible.  Children  and  fools,  it 
is  true,  should  not  see  work  unfinished,  but 
with  such  exceptions  a  sitter  should  be  con- 
sulted, and.  as  Couture  used  to  say.  especial- 
ly if  she  be  a  woman.  The  taste  of  women 
pose  and  accessories  is  more  correct, 
generally,  than  that  of  men,  even  when  the 
latter    have    been    trained    as    artists.      And 


this  is  true  especially  as  to  the  portraits  of 
the  women  themselves,  for  they  almost  al- 
ways know  what  suits  them  in  dress  and  sur- 
roundings if  they  have  given  thought  to  the 
matter,  and  few  among  them  have  not.  An- 
other matter  of  serious  consideration  is  the 
choice  to  be  made  among  the  varied  expres- 
sions which  chase  each  other  over  the  face 
like  the  shade  and  sunshine  of  an  April  day. 
The  attempt  to  mark  the  changes  would  en- 
tail endless  labor,  so  one  has  to  be  decided 
on.  But  it  may  be  an  infrequent  visitor,  and 
in  such  case  it  must  be  either  provoked  or 
waited  for.  A  wise  choice  is  that  of  habit- 
ual expression  when  it  is  agreeable,  and  the 
stable  placidity  of  age  usually  lends  itself  to 
such  an  attempt  more  than  the  restless,  fugi- 
tive character  of  youth.  A  child,  sometimes 
a  young  woman,  may  be  placed  before  a  mir- 
ror, or  a  clever  friend  may  be  employed  to 
fix  the  features  in  the  desired  mould. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  necessary 
training  of  the  artist  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles inherent  to  his  work — canvas,  colors, 
brushes,  and  light  ;  but  there  are  others  not 
as  inevitable,  but  often  serious  enough,  in  the 
character  and  attitude  of  his  model.  One 
obstacle  peculiarly  harassing  is  the  manner 
of  the  "  distrait "  sitter,  whose  thoughts 
carry  him  or  her  far  away  from  the  studio  or 
into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  soul  ;  another, 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  being  who  sim- 
pers or  frowns.  In  the  latter  case,  the  "  look 
pleasant  "  of  the  photographer  is  hardly  per- 
missible. The  only  remedy  for  such  annoy- 
ances is  the  faculty  of  being  interesting.  A 
portrait  painter  should  be  entertaining  him- 
self, or  have  the  skill  to  make  others  so.  A 
sitter  should  be  made  oblivious  of  the  task, 
but  not  hypnotized  into  silence  or  dreams. 

ill 

We  not  only  paint  what  we  are  looking 
for,  but  we  reproduce  ourselves  in  our  work. 
A  coarse  man  cannot  paint  a  refined  portrait, 
neither  can  a  delicate  and  effeminate  man 
paint  a  strong  portrait.  It  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect to  attain  qualities  of  which  the  germ,  at 
least,  does  not  exist  in  us.  There  is  no  work 
which  calls  for  so  much  in  the  painter  as  por- 
traiture, none  which  suffers  so  much  from 
the  shortcomings  of  the  man. 

Perhaps  there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  art, 
the  more  serious  hindrances  to  success  arise 
from  inherent  defects  in  the  individual.   Once 
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let  a  man  discover  in  himself  the  necessary 
force  and  delicacy,  the  aptitude  for  design, 
the  eye  for  color,  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance, and,  above  all,  the  intense  devotion  to 
art,  which  is  the  key  to  success,  he  may  hope, 
under  favorable  conditions,  to  acquire  excel- 
lence which  may  lead  to  distinction  and  even 
material  reward  ;  but  I  advise  the  neophyte 
to  assure  himself  of  the  possession  of  the 
personal  traits  unless  he  is  willing  to  try  the 
chance  of  failure.  Nothing  but  great  love  for 
the  work  can  excuse  an  attempt  made  without 
such  assurance. 

IV 

There  are  no  mysteries  for  art.  Although 
man  himself  is  not  always  an  open  book, 
still  we  are  among  those  who  are  more  im- 
pressed with  the  limitations  of  his  powers 
than  with  their  extent,  and  we  agree  with 
Montaigne  that  man  is  marvellously  corpo- 
real. The  possibilities  of  the  multitude  may 
be  predicted,  and  when  we  come  to  those  of 
the  individual  our  difficulty  lies  mainly  as  to 
the  direction  he  may  take  in  the  few  practi- 
cal ways  open  to  him.  The  only  mental  atti- 
tudes that  can  be  assumed  intelligently  with 
regard  to  those  possibilities  are  knowledge, 
doubt,  and  ignorance.  The  mystics  who 
presume  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the 
last-named  state  of  mind  are  generally  at  a 
loss  when  they  attempt  to  make  plain  to 
others  that  which  they  do  not  understand 
themselves.  Such  a  materialistic  creed  as 
this  may  seem  brutal  to  the  supersensitive, 
but,  what  with  the  correlation  of  forces,  the 
theory  of  vortices,  and  foci  of  energy,  and 
the  probability  that  all  substance  may  be 
capable  of  solution  into  one  element,  the 
boundaries  of  the  real  and  the  impalpable  or 
spiritual  have  grown  so  indefinite  that  old- 
school  materialism  affords  no  foothold  now- 
adays. 

In  confining  the  domain  of  painting  to  that 
which  strikes  the  eye,  light  and  shade  and 
color,  we  must  consider  it  as  less  ideal  than 
sculpture,  because  the  painter  employs  a  me- 
dium which  reproduces  the  effect  he  sees. 
The  point  of  realism  to  which  painting  can 
be  carried  is  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Apel- 
les.  "  I  have  deceived  birds,  but  you  have 
deceived  an  artist."  The  realism  which  may 
be  attained  by  casts  from  life  is  very  remote 
from  sculpture.  The  difference  may  be  felt 
in  the  vital  impress  given  to  a  worn  glove  or 
shoe  which  is  often  startlingly  characteristic, 


while  the  cast  from  life  and  the  death-mask 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  sculptor  has  to  know  the  form  he  repre- 
sents ;  sight  only  would  be  a  defective  guide, 
as  form  is  tangible,  not  visible.  The  confu- 
sion of  ideas  that  makes  of  sculpture  the 
more  material  art  is  almost  general.  The 
fact  that  blind  people  have  acquired  skill  in 
sculpture  demonstrates  the  lesser  dependence 
of  the  sculptor  on  the  power  of  vision.  Of 
course,  knowledge  is  important  to  both 
painter  and  sculptor,  but  we  can  conceive 
Michelangelo  doing  great  things  by  the  exer- 
cise of  memory  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  though  we  cannot  conceive  Titian 
doing  anything  really  fine  in  color  without  a 
model.  It  would  puzzle  either  of  them  to 
construct  a  piece  of  drapery  and  seize  the 
appropriate  folds  and  texture  of  linen  or  wool 
or  silk  unless  the  stuff  to  be  represented  was 
before  him. 

V 

Knowledge  is  power  in  art,  as  in  other 
things,  but  it  should  never  be  permitted  to 
interfere  in  the  painter's  work.  Structure 
should  not  be  intruded,  though  acquaintance 
with  it  may  enable  the  artist  to  dispense  with 
painful  research  into  the  cause  of  superficial 
effects.  Anyone  who  has  copied  the  interior 
of  a  mould  will  understand  that  relief  and 
character  may  be  obtained  by  reversing  usu- 
al light  and  shade,  which  indicates  that  tem- 
porary effects  may  be  aimed  at,  whether  they 
coincide  with  our  knowledge  of  form  or  not. 
A  distinguished  artist  once  remarked  to  me, 
"  If  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  put  all  we 
see  in  a  face  into  the  picture,  and  we  know 
we  are  not  doing  so,  why  may  we  not  sim- 
plify the  problem  by  leaving  out  the  reflected 
lights  ?  "  Why  not  ?  — unless  there  is  some- 
thing else  we  may  leave  out  to  better  ad- 
vantage. Bouguereau  omits  the  skeleton, 
which  seems  superfluous  to  some  fastidious 
people,  and  indeed  reflected  lights  are  often 
mere  indications  of  tin-  proximity  of  bone  to 
the  surface. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  subtleties  seem  to 
forget  that  the  cunning  which  is  revealed  to 
the  inquisitive  is  either  shallow  or  transpar- 
ent. The  only  real  mysteries  are  those  which 
escape  detection.  The  reserved  and  reticent 
may  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  frank  ami 
open,  except  in  the  wry  quality  of  conceal- 
ment.       I    suspect    that     the    much-dwelt    on 

mystery  of  the  Mona  Lisa  was  of  p 
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tenor  significance  to  Leonardo  after  the  four- 
teen (or  was  it  only  four?  )  years  devoted  to 
its  delineation. 

It  is  true  that  the  portrait  painter  may  learn 
by  experience,  if  not  by  intuition,  to  distin- 
guish shades  of  character  almost  impercepti- 
ble to  the  ordinary  observer.  Intimacy  with 
one's  subject  may  correct  false  impressions 
or  direct  attention  to  indications  which  might 
be  overtasked  on  short  acquaintance.  Ap- 
pearances seldom  deceive  the  trained  eye,  but 
it  is  on  the  sum  of  them  and  not  on  a  partial 
display  that  judgment  must  rest.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  see  little  that  is  not 
sought  for.  I  agree  with  Bulwer,  who  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Claude,  the  painter,  the  ob- 
servation that  he  would  not  undertake  an  im- 
portant work  of  portraiture  without  six  months 
of  preliminary  study  in  the  close  acquaintance 
of  the  dinner-table. 

All  we  see  in  men  is  light  and  shadow  and 
color.  We  do  not  even  see  form,  still  less 
anything  beneath  it.  Painting  the  soul  is 
only  imitating  the  external  manifestations  of 
it  as  displayed  in  muscular  action.  Charac- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  a  hand  or  movement,  as 
well  as  in  a  head.  It  is  well  known  that  de- 
tectives agree  that  the  most  difficult  part  for 
a  man  to  disguise  is  his  back.  Impression- 
ism has  done  some  good  in  confining  the 
artist  to  the  representation  of  that  which  he 
sees.  All  departures  from  that  are  danger- 
ous. The  painter  who  paints  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  in  a  face  twenty  feet  away,  paints 
what  he  knows,  not  what  he  sees,  and  is  un- 
true to  nature.  Old  Denner,  in  representing 
the  hairs  and  pores  of  the  skin,  was  far  from 
correct.  Those  are  to  be  discovered  by  the 
magnifying-glass,  not  by  the  eye. 

Let  the  artist  train  himself  to  paint  what 
he  sees,  and  resist  the  temptation  to  add  or  to 
take  away.  Sincerity  to  himself  is  due  and 
must  be  cultivated,  if  it  is  lacking,  for  the 
artist  who  aims  at  surpassing  nature  gener- 
ally sacrifices  more  than  he  adds.  I  have 
seen  two  portraits  of  Lincoln,  one  a  confes- 
sion of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  flatter,  an- 
other, the  work  of  St.  Gaudens,  uncompro- 
mising in  its  noble  ugliness.  The  greatest 
artists    have    been    the    most    normal    and 


healthy  in  their  contact  with  nature.  This 
is  recognized  by  general  consent.  If  they 
had  their  peculiar  view,  only  great  artists 
could  appreciate  it.  As  it  is,  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  do  the  work,  though  all 
can  see  it  is  well  done.  Even  defective  vis- 
ion, well  directed,  would  reproduce  an  object 
faithfully.  I  can  recall  several  instances  in 
which  imperfect  vision  has  not  been  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  success. 

VI 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend  how  frequent  failure  must  be, 
how  rare  the  combinations  which  make  the 
successful  portrait  painter,  how  much  rarer 
those  which  result  in  the  perfect  portrait.  The 
man  who  has  overrun  the  whole  field  of  art 
can  count  the  truly  great  portraits. 

Among  the  portraits  which  hold  the  first 
place  in  my  mind  is  Titian's  "  Man  with  the 
Glove,"  in  the  Louvre.  The  repose,  the 
unconsciousness,  the  simplicity  and  dignity, 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  picture 
w7as  painted,  the  absence  of  straining  for  ef- 
fect on  the  part  of  painter  and  sitter,  the  ab- 
solute truth  of  drawing  and  color,  make  this 
to  me  the  gem  of  portraits.  Yet  I  am  not  a 
slavish  admirer  of  Titian. 

After  "  The  Man  with  the  Glove,"  though 
I  cannot  remember  any  single  portrait  of 
Paul  Veronese  that  rivals  it,  there  is  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  green  dress,  in  the  great  pict- 
ure of  "  The  Supper  in  the  House  of  Levi  " 
(called  also,  from  that  noble  figure,  "  The 
Green  Man  ").  This,  which  is  certainly  a 
portrait,  is  among  the  treasures  in  my  men- 
tal gallery.  Another  which  holds  its  place 
among  the  foremost,  though  it  does  not  give 
me  the  pleasure  the  others  do,  is  Velasquez's 
portrait  of  Innocent  X.  in  the  Doria  Gallery. 

Then  there  is  the  beautiful  head  by  Rem- 
brandt in  the  National  Gallery,  the  intensity 
of  whose  power  is  not  altogether  concealed 
by  the  glass  which  the  London  atmosphere 
makes  necessary.  Besides  these  I  do  not 
remember  any  which  stand  out  from  among 
the  1:rowd  of  portraits  to  which  the  chorus  of 
general  admiration  does  justice. 

George  Butler. 
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II 


THE    LONG    PARLIAMENT    AND     THE     CIVIL 
WAR 

KING  CHARLES'S  theory  was  that 
Parliament  had  met  to  grant  him 
the  money  he  needed.  The  Parlia- 
ment's conviction  was  that  it  had  come 
together  to  hold  the  King  and  his  servants 
to  accountability  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  provide  safeguards  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  tyranny  of  the  last  eleven 
years.  Parliament  held  the  whip  hand, 
for  the  King  dared  not  dissolve  it  until 
the  Scots  were  paid,  lest  their  army  should 
march  at  once  upon  London. 

The  King  had  many  courtiers  who  hated 
popular  government,  but  he  had  only  one 
great  and  terrible  man  of  the  type  that 
can  upbuild  tyrannies ;  and,  with  the  sure 
instinct  of  mortal  fear  and  mortal  hate,  the 
Commons  struck  at  the  minister  whose 
towering  genius  and  unscrupulous  fear- 
lessness might  have  made  his  master  ab- 
solute on  the  throne.  A  week  after  the 
Long  Parliament  met,  in  November,  1640, 
Pym,  who  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the 
House,  moved  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford, in  a  splendid  speech  which  set  forth 
the  principles  for  which  the  popular  party 
were  contending.  It  was  an  appeal  from 
the  rule  of  irresponsible  will  to  the  rule  of 
law,  for  the  violation  of  which  every  man 
could  be  held  accountable  before  some 
tribunal.  About  the  same  time  Laud  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower  ;  but  at  the  mo- 
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ment  there  was  no  thought  of  taking  his 
life,  for  the  ecclesiastic  was  not — like  the 
statesman — a  mighty  and  fearsome  figure, 
and  though  he  had  done  as  much  evil  as 
his  feeble  nature  permitted,  he  had  un- 
questionably been  far  more  conscientious 
than  the  great  Earl.    Strafford  had  sinned 
against  the  light ;  for  he  had  championed 
liberty,  until  the  King  paid  him  his  pricer 
and  made  him  the  most  dangerous  foe 
of  his  former  friends.     He  now  defend- 
ed himself  with  haughty  firmness,  and  the 
King  strove  in  every  way  to  help  him. 
But  the  Commons  passed  a  Bill  of  At- 
tainder against  him ;    and   then   Charles 
committed  an  act  of  fatal  meanness  and 
treachery.     There  was  not  one  thing  that 
Strafford  had  done  save  by  his  sovereign's 
wish,  and  in  his  sovereign's  interest.     By 
every  consideration  of  honor  and  expedi- 
ency Charles  was  bound  to  stand  by  him. 
But  the  Stuart  King  flinched.     Deeming  it 
for  his  own  interest  to  let  Strafford  be  sac- 
rificed, he  signed  the  death-warrant.   "  Put 
not  your  trust  in  Princes,"  said  the  fallen 
Earl  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  scaffold  undaunted. 

Cromwell  showed  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  mark  in  this  Parliament ;  but  he  was 
not  among  the  very  foremost  leaders.  He 
had  no  great  understanding  of  constitu- 
tional government,  no  full  appreciation  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  reign  of  law  to 
the  proper  development  of  orderly  liberty. 
His  fervent  religious  ardor  made  .1!!  ques- 
tions affecting  faith  and  doctrine  close  to 
him  ;    and   his    hatred    of  corruption    ami 
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oppression  inclined  him  to  take  the  lead 
whenever  any  question  arose  of  dealing, 
either  with  the  wrongs  done  by  Laud  in 
the  course  of  his  religious  persecutions,  or 
with  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  the  sufferings  of  its  victims. 
The  bent  of  Cromwell's  mind  was  thus 
shown  right  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  parlia- 
mentary career.  His 
desire  was  to  remedy 
specific  evils.  He 
was  too  impatient  to 
found  the  kind  of  le- 
gal and  constitutional 
system  which  could 
alone  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  evils. 
This  tendency,  thus 
early  shown,  explains, 
at  least  in  part,  how  it 
was  that,  later,  he  de- 
viated from  the  path 
trod  by  Hampden, 
and  afterward  by 
Washington  and 
Washington's  c  o  1  - 
leagues,  showing  him- 
self unable  to  build  up 
free  government  or  to  establish  the  reign 
of  law,  until  he  was  finally  driven  to  substi- 
tute his  own  personal  government  for  the 
personal  government  of  the  King  whom 
he  had  helped  to  dethrone  and  put  to 
death.  Cromwell's  extreme  admirers  treat 
his  impatience  of  the  delays  and  short- 
comings of  ordinary  constitutional  and 
legal  proceedings  as  a  sign  of  his  great- 
ness. It  was  just  the  reverse.  In  great 
crises  it  may  be  necessary  to  overturn  con- 
stitutions and  disregard  statutes,  just  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  vigilance 
committee,  or  take  refuge  in  lynch  law ; 
but  such  a  remedy  is  always  dangerous, 
even  when  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  the 
moment  it  becomes  the  habitual  remedy, 
it  is  a  proof  that  society  is  going  back- 
ward. Of  this  retrogression  the  deeds  of 
the  strong  man  who  sets  himself  above 
the  law  may  be  partly  the  cause  and  partly 
the  consequence  ;  but  they  are  always  the 
signs  of  decay. 

The  Commons  had  passed  a  law  author- 
izing the  election  of  a  Parliament  at  least 
once  in  three  years  ;  which  at  once  took 
away  the  King's  power  to  attempt  to  rule 


George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

From  the  miniature  at   Devonshire   House.     By  permission 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 


without  a  Parliament  ;  and  in  May  they 
extorted  from  the  King  an  act  that  they 
should  not  be  dissolved  without  their  own 
consent.  Ship  Money  was  declared  to  be. 
illegal ;  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished  ; 
and  Tonnage  and  Poundage  were  declared 
illegal,  unless  levied  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Then  the  Scotch  ar- 
my was  paid  off  and 
returned  across  the 
Border.  The  best 
work  of  the  Commons 
had  now  been  done, 
and  if  they  could  have 
trusted  the  King,  it 
would  have  been  well 
for  them  to  dissolve ; 
but  the  King  could 
not  be  trusted,  and, 
moreover,  the  relig- 
ious question  was 
pushed  to  the  front. 
Laud's  actions — ac- 
tions taken  with  the 
full  consent  and  by 
the  advice  of  the 
King — had  rendered 
the  Episcopal  form  of 
church  government 
obnoxious.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
Presbyterian,  and  it  speedily  became  evi- 
dent that  it  wished  to  establish  the  Pres- 
byterian system  of  Church  government  in 
the  place  of  Episcopacy ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  intended  to  be  just  as  intolerant  on 
behalf  of  Presbyterianism  as  the  King  and 
Laud  had  been  on  behalf  of  Episcopacy. 
There  was  a  strong  moderate  party  which 
the  King  might  have  rallied  about  him,  but 
his  incurable  bad  faith  made  it  impossible 
to  trust  his  protestations.  He  now  made 
terms  with  the  Scotch,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  agreed  not  to  interfere  between 
himself  and  his  English  subjects  in  relig- 
ious matters.  He  hoped  thereby  to  de- 
prive the  Presbyterian  English  of  their 
natural  allies  across  the  Border.  This  con- 
duct of  itself  would  have  inflamed  the 
increasing  religious  bitterness  ;  but  it  was 
raised  to  madness  by  the  news  that  came 
from  Ireland  at  this  time. 

Inspired  by  the  news  of  the  revolt  in  Scot- 
land and  the  troubles  in  England,  the  Irish 
had  risen  against  their  hereditary  oppress- 
ors. It  was  the  revolt  of  a  race  which 
rose  to  avenge  wrongs  as  bitter  as  ever  one 
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people  inflicted  upon  another  ;  and  it  was  whose  action  drove  all  those  who  believed 
inevitable  that  it  should  be  accompanied  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
by  appalling  outrages  in  certain  places,  ment  into  the  party  of  the  King.  He 
It  was  on  these  outrages  that  the  English  threw  himself  with  eager  vehemence  into 
fixed    their  eyes,    naturally    ignoring   the  the  Party  of  the  Remonstrance,  and  after 


John  Pym. 
From  the  portrait  by  Cornelius  Janssen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 


generations  of  English  evil-doing  which 
had  brought  them  about.  A  furious  cry 
for  revenge  arose.  Every  Puritan,  from 
Oliver  Cromwell  down,  regarded  the  mas- 
sacres as  a  fresh  proof  that  Roman 
Catholics  ought  to  be  treated,  not  as  pro- 
fessors of  another  Christian  creed,  but  as 
cruel  public  enemies  ;  and  their  burning 
desire  for  vengeance  took  the  form,  not 
merely  of  hostility  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  to  the  Episcopacy,  which  they  re- 
garded as  in  the  last  resort  an  ally  of 
Catholicism. 

In  November,  1641,  the  Puritan  major- 
ity in  Parliament  passed  the  Grand  Re- 
monstrance, which  was  a  long  indictment 
of  Charles's  conduct.  Cromwell  had  now 
taken  his  place  as  among  the  foremost  of 
the  Root  and  Branch  Party,  who  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and 


it  was  passed  told  Falkland  that  if  it  had 
been  rejected  by  Parliament  he  would 
have  sold  all  he  had,  and  never  again  seen 
England. 

For  a  moment  the  Puritan  violence, 
which  culminated  in  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance, provoked  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  King  ;  but  the  King,  by  another  act 
of  violence,  brought  about  a  counter-reac- 
tion. In  January,  1642,  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  person,  and  ordered 
the  seizure  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
of  the  five  foremost  leaders  of  the  Puritan 
party,  including  Pym  and  Hampden.  Such 
a  course  on  his  part  could  be  treated  only 
as  an  invitation  to  civil  war.  London, 
which  before  had  been  wavering,  now  ral- 
lied to  the  side  of  the  Commons ;  the  King 
left  Whitehall ;  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
men  that  the   struggle  between  him  and 
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Drawn  by  Claud,-  A.  Shepperson. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  on  his  Way  to  the  Bl 
ifford  passed  the  cell  in  which  Archbishop  Laud  wo ifiued  he  knelt    md  o  h 
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the  Parliament  had  reached  a  point  where 
it  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  appeal 

to  arms. 

In  August,  1(^2.  King  Charles  planted 

the  royal  standard  on  the  Castle  of  Not- 
tingham, and  the  Civil  War  began.  The 
Parliamentary  forces  were  led  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  They  included  some  20  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  75  troops  of  horse, 
each  (>o  strong,  raised  and  equipped  by 
its  own  captain.  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
captain  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Troop,  and  his 
kinsfolk  and  close  friends  were  scattered 
through  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  His  sons 
served  with  or  under  him.  One  brother- 
in-law  was  quartermaster  of  his  own  troop ; 
a  second  was  captain  of  another  troop. 
His  future  son-in-law,  Henry  Ireton,  was 
captain  of  yet  another  ;  a  cousin  and  a 
nephew  were  cornets.  Another  cousin, 
John  Hampden,  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  ;  so  was  his  close  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  after-time  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, who  was  much  under  his  influence. 

It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  Eng- 
land had  been  the  scene  of  serious  fight- 
ing, and  Scotland  had  witnessed  nothing 
more  than  brawls  during  that  time.  Eliz- 
abeth's war  with  Spain  had  been  waged 
upon  the  ocean.  However,  thousands  of 
English  and  Scotch  adventurers  had  served 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  High  Germany 
under  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  generals. 
In  both  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary 
armies  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  men — 
especially  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  officers 


— who  had  had  practical  experience  of 
war  on  a  large  scale.  The  English  peo- 
ple offered  exceptionally  fine  material  for 
soldiers  ;  the  population  was  still  over- 
whelmingly rural  and  agricultural.  In  the 
cities  the  hardy  mechanics  and  craftsmen 
were  accustomed  to  sports  in  which  phys- 
ical prowess  played  a  great  part.  The 
agricultural  classes  were  far  above  the 
peasant  serfs  of  Germany  and  Erance ; 
and  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  horse  and  the  fowl- 
ing-piece, and  were  devoted  to  field-sports. 
In  courage,  in  hardihood,  in  intelligence, 
the  level  was  high. 

Although  gunpowder  had  been  in  use  for 
a  couple  of  centuries,  the  progress  toward 
the  modern  arms  of  precision  had  been  so 
slow  that  close-quarter  weapons  were  still, 
on  the  whole,  superior ;  and  shock  tactics 
rather  than  fire  tactics  were  decisive.  Ar- 
tillery, though  used  on  the  field  of  battle, 
was  never  there  a  controlling  factor,  being 
of  chief  use  in  the  assault  of  fortified  places. 
The  musketeers  took  so  long  to  load  their 
clumsy  weapons  that  they  could  be  used 
to  best  advantage  only  when  protected, 
and  they  played  a  less  important  part  on 
a  pitched  field  than  the  great  bodies  of 
pikemen  with  which  they  were  mingled. 
In  England  the  cavalry  had  completely 
the  upper  hand  of  the   infantry.      It  was 
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The  Royalists  were  drawn  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  the  King  taking  his  position  to  the  left  of  Radway  Church,  whose  spire 
Is  seen  above  the  tree-tops.     The  Parliamentarians  occupied  the  lower  land  beneath,  with  their  baggage  as  far  back  as  Kineton. 
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From  the  portrait  by  Vandyke  at  Hinchingbrooke.     By  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 


used,  not  merely  to  finish  the  fight,  but  to 
smash  unbroken  and  unshaken  bodies  of 
foot  ;  and  so  great  was  its  value  in  the 
open  field  that  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  commanders  on  both  sides  to  keep  it 
at  the  largest  possible  ratio  to  the  whole 
army.  Every  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil 
War  was  made  such  by  the  cavalry.  The 
arrangement  of  the  armies  was,  invariably, 
with  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  the  pike- 
men  and  the  musketeers  ordinarily  alter- 
nating in  clumps  ;  while  the  cavalry  was 
on  both  wings.  The  dragoons,  though 
mounted,  habitually  fought  on  foot  with 


their  fire-pieces.  Lancers  were  rarely  used. 
The  heavy  cavalry  were  clad  in  cuirasses, 
and  armed  with  long,  straight  swords  and 
pistols.  The  light  cavalry  usually  wore  the 
buff  coat,  sometimes  with  a  breast-piece, 
always  with  a  helmet  :  and  in  addition  to 
the  sword  and  pistols,  carried  a  carbine. 

Throughout  Europe,  at  this  time,  cav- 
alry trusted  altogether  t<>o  much  to  fire- 
arms, save  when  handled  by  some  great 
natural  leader  of  horse  ;  and.  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  ( 'ontinent.  the  infantry  had 
won  the  upper  hand.  Bui  it  happened  in 
the  English  Civil  War  that  the  only  great 
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leaders  developed  were  cavalrymen  ;  and 
so  the  horse  retained  throughout  the 
mastery  over  the  foot  ;  although,  as  each 
arm  was  always  pitted  against  the  same 
arm  in  the  opposing  forces,  the  struggle 


Captain  Smith  Retaking  the  Royal  Standard. 

Captain  Smith,  of  the  King's  Life  Guards,  took  an  orange  scarf  from  a  dead  Round- 
head, a  mark  that  had  distinguished  them  that  day.  and  rode  boldly  into  the  Parlia- 
mentary ranks.  In  the  confusion  he  retook  the  standard  and  was  knighted  by  the  King 
on  the  field. 


frequently  wore  itself  out  before  the  vic- 
torious horse  and  victorious  foot,  if  they 
belonged  to  different  parties,  could  fight 
it  out  between  them. 

The  Civil  War  opened  with  just  such 
blundering    and    indecisive    fighting     as 

marked  the  opening  of  the  American  Civil  been  taken,  there  was  no  flinching  and  no 
War  two  centuries  later.  There  was  no  looking  back.  Moreover,  there  was  far 
hard  and  fast  line,  whether  geographically  greater  intensity  of  popular  feeling  in  the 
or  of  caste,  between  the  two  parties  ;  in  American  Civil  War  ;  even  the  States  that 
every  portion  of   England,  and  in  every     were  divided  in  opinion  at  the  outset  held 


rank  of  society,  there  were  to  be  found 
adherents  both  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Commons  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  east  and 
south  of  England  were  for  the  Parliament ; 
the  north  and  west  were  Royalist.  The 
bulk  of  the  aristocracy 
stood  for  the  King ;  the 
bulk  of  the  lesser  gentry 
and  yeomanry  were  against 
him.  The  revolutionary 
movement — as  in  America 
in  1776 — received  its  main 
strength  from  the  lesser 
gentry,  small  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  upper  class 
mechanics  and  handicrafts- 
men. In  America  in  1776 
there  was  no  proletariat. 
So  far  as  there  was  one  in 
England  in  1642,  it  took 
no  interest  in  the  struggle. 
The  peasantry,  the  mass  of 
the  agricultural  laborers, 
were  inclined  toward  the 
King,  though  the  men  im- 
mediately above  them  in 
social  position,  who  repre- 
sented the  lowest  rank  that 
had  political  influence, 
were  the  other  way.  The 
townsmen  were  generally 
for  the  Parliament. 

In  comparing  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  War  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  with  the 
American  Civil  War  of  the 
nineteenth,  there  are  some 
curious  points  of  similarity, 
no    less    than    some    very 
sharp    contrasts.       During 
the  two  centuries  there  had 
been  a  great  growth  in  es- 
teem for  fixity  of  principle. 
In  the  English  Civil  War 
nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  a  man  to  change  sides,  and  there 
was  treachery  even  on  the  field  of  battle 
itself ;  whereas,  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
though  many  of  the  leaders,  like  Lee  and 
Thomas,  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  prop- 
er course  to  follow,  yet  when  sides  had  once 


The  City  Walls  of  York,   with  the  Cathedral  in  the  Distance. 


no  considerable  mass  of  population  which 
did  not  soon  throw  its  weight  on  one  side  or 
the  other;  whereas,  in  the  English  Civil  War 
there  were  large  bodies  of  men  who  strove 
to  avoid  declaring  for  either  side.  At  the 
very  end  of  the  contest,  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons,  mainly  peasants,  organized  un- 
der the  title  of  Clubmen,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  holding  the  scales  even  between 
the  two  sets  of  combatants,  and  of  looking 
out  for  their  own  interests.  The  American 
Civil  War  was  fought  for  the  right  of  se- 
cession, and  efforts  were  made — in  Ken- 
tucky, for  instance — to  establish  the  right 
of  a  locality  to  be  neutral.  The  "  state 
rights"  theory  reached  an  almost  equal 
development  in  some  of  the  English  coun- 
ties during  the  Cromwellian  contest.  York- 
shire at  one  time  declared  for  neutrality. 
The  trained  bands  of  Cornwall,  when  the 
Royalist  forces  were  driven  back  within 
their  borders,  promptly  turned  out  and 
drove  off  the  pursuing  Parliamentarians, 
but  refused  to  obey  orders  to  leave  the 
county  in  pursuit  of  their  foes,  and  dis- 
banded to  their  own  homes.  Eater,  they 
repeated  exactly  the  same  course  of  pro- 
cedure. There  were  at  times  local  truces, 
or  agreements  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  in  particular  localities. 

On  both  sides  "  associations  "  were 
formed,  consisting  of  special  groups  of 
counties  banded  together  intimately  for  t lie- 


purposes  of  defence.  The  most  important 
of  these,  the  Eastern  Association,  included 
Cromwell's  own  home,  taking  in  all  of  the 
middle  East.  This  region  was  through- 
out the  contest  the  backbone  of  resist- 
ance to  the  King.  Its  people  were  strong- 
ly Puritan  in  feeling,  and  it  was  they  who 
gave  Cromwell  his  strength  ;  for  they  gave 
him  his  Ironsides  ;  and  furnished  the  fa- 
mous New  Model  for  the  Parliamentary 
army  which  finished  the  war. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  many  of  the 
nobles  raised  regiments  from  among  their 
own  tenants,  and  the  armies  were  of  pict- 
uresque look,  each  regiment  having  its 
own  uniform.  The  Guards  of  Lord  Essex 
adopted  the  buff  leather  coat,  which  af- 
terward became  the  uniform  of  the  whole 
Roundhead  army.  Hampden's  regiment 
was  in  green  ;  the  London  trained  bands 
in  bright  scarlet.  Other  regiments  were 
clad  in  blue  or  gray.  In  the  Cavalier  army 
there  were  foot-guards  in  white,  and  foot- 
guards  in  red  ;  and  among  their  horse, 
the  Life  Guards  of  the  King  compi 
of  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  no  sepa- 
rate commands  -wore  plumed  casques 
over  their  long  curled  locks,  embroidered 
lace  collars  over  their  glittering  cuirasses, 
gay  scarfs,  gilded  sword-belts,  an  I 
boots  of  sofl  leather  doubled  down  below 
the  knee. 

The  history  of  the   English  Civil  \\ 
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Archbishop  Laud. 
From  the  portrait  at  Lambeth  Palace,  painted  by  Vandyke.     By  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


like  the  history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  the  American  Civil  War, 
teaches  two  lessons.  First,  it  shows  that 
the  average  citizen  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity requires  months  of  training  before 
he  can  be  turned  into  a  good  soldier,  and 
that  raw  levies — no  matter  how  patriotic 
—are,  under  normal '  conditions,  helpless 
before  smaller  armies  of  trained  and  vet- 
eran troops,  and  cannot  strike  a  finishing 
blow  even  when  pitted  against  troops  of 
their  own  stamp.  In  the  second  place  it 
teaches  a  lesson,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
contradictory  of  the  first,  but  is  in  reality 
not  in  the  least  so  :  namely,  that  there  is 
nothing  sacrosanct  in  the  trade  of  the 
soldier.  It  is  a  trade  which  can  be  learned 
without  special  difficulty  by  any  man  who 
is  brave  and  intelligent,  who  realizes  the 
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necessity  of  obedience,  and  who  is  already 
gifted  with  physical  hardihood,  and  is  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  the  horse  and  of 
weapons,  to  enduring  fatigue  and  expos- 
ure, and  to  taking  care  of  himself  in  the 
open. 

Cromwell's  troops  were  not  regulars, 
like  the  professional  soldiers  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  they  were  volunteers.  After 
two  or  three  years'  service  they  became 
the  finest  troops  that  Europe  could  then 
show  ;  just  as  by  1864  the  volunteers  of 
Grant  and  Lee  had  reached  a  grade  of 
perfection  which  made  them,  for  their  own 
work,  superior  to  any  other  of  the  armies 
then  in  existence. 

Under  modern  conditions,  in  a  great 
civilized  state,  the  regular  army  is  com- 
posed of  officers  who  have  been  carefully 
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trained  to  their  work  ;  who  possess  re- 
markably fine  physique,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  command  of  men  and  to 
taking  the  lead  in  emergencies;  and  the 
enlisted  men  have  likewise  been  picked  out 
with  great  care  as  to  their  bodily  develop- 
ment ;  have  been  drilled  until  they  handle 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  their  weap- 
ons admirably,  can  cook  for  themselves, 
and  are  trained  to  the  endurance  of  hard- 
ship and  exposure  under  the  conditions  of 
march  and  battle.  An  ordinary  volunteer 
or  militia  regiment,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
matter  how  enthusiastic  or  patriotic,  or  how 


intelligent,  is  officered  by  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, business  men,  or  their  sons,  and 
contains  in  its  ranks  clerks,  mechanics,  or 
farmers' lads  of  varying  physique,  who  have 
to  be  laboriously  taught  how  to  shoot  and 
how  to  ride,  and  above  all,  how  to  cook  and 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  make  them- 
selves comfortable  in  the  open,  especially 
when  tired  out  by  long  marches,  and  when 
the  weather  is  bad.  At  the  outset  such  a 
regiment  is,  of  course,  utterly  inferior  to  a 
veteran  regular  regiment  ;  but  after  it  has 
been  in  active  service  in  the  field  for  a  year 
or  two,  so  that  its  weak  men  have  been 
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John  Hampden. 
From  the  portrait  by  Robert  Walker  at  Port  Eliot.     By  permission  of  the  Earl  o.  St.  Germans. 


weeded  out,  and  its  strong  men  have  learned 
their  duties — which  can  be  learned  far 
more  rapidly  in  time  of  war  than  in  time 
of  peace — it  becomes  equal  to  any  regi- 
ment. Moreover,  if  a  regular  regiment 
consists  of  raw  recruits  and  is  officered  by 
men  who  have  learned  their  profession 
only  in  the  barracks  and  the  study  and 
on  the  parade  ground,  it  may  be  a  cause 
of  very  disagreeable  surprise  to  those  who 
have  grown  to  regard  the  word  "  regular  " 
as  a  kind  of  fetich. 

Again,  if  a  volunteer  regiment  has  the 
wisdom  to  select  officers  for  the  highest 
positions  who  know  how  to  handle  men, 
who  have  seen  actual  soldiering,  who  pos- 
sess natural  capacity  for  leadership,  eager- 
ness to  learn,  and  the  good  sense  to  know 
their  own  shortcomings ;  and  if  the  rank 
and  file  are  men  of  adventurous  temper, 
already  skilful  riflemen,  and  of  great  bod- 
ily hardihood,  accustomed  to  exposure, 
accustomed  to  cook — that  is  to  say,  to 
take  care  of  their  stomachs — to  live  in  the 
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open,  and  to  endure  hardship  and  fa- 
tigue ;  why,  such  a  regiment  may  well,  al- 
most from  the  outset  (as  has  recently  been 
shown  at  Manila),  prove  itself  practically 
on  an  equality  with  a  regular  regiment — 
though  none  of  its  good  traits  will  avail 
in  the  least  if  it  is  possessed  with  the  belief 
that  it  cannot  be  taught  anything,  if  it  is 
not  eager  to  obey  and  to  learn  ;  or  if  it 
does  not  possess  a  natural  fighting  edge. 

So  it  is  with  the  men  in  high  command. 
The  careful  training  in  body  and  mind, 
and  especially  in  character,  gained  in  an 
academy  like  West  Point,  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  in  the  field,  endow  the 
regular  officer  with  such  advantages  that, 
in  any  but  a  very  long  war,  he  cannot  be 
overtaken  even  by  the  best  natural  fighter. 
In  the  American  Civil  War,  for  instance, 
the  greatest  leaders  were  all  West  Points 
ers.  Yet  even  there,  by  the  end  of  the 
contest  both  armies  had  produced  regi- 
mental, brigade,  and  division  commanders, 
who  though  originally  from  civil  life,  had 


Hampden  Leaving  Chalgrave  Field. 

"One  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  action,  said  that  he  was  confident  Mr.   Hampden  was  hurt,  for  he  saw  him  ride  off  the 
before  the  action   was  done,  which  he  never  used  to  do,  with  his  head  hanging    down,  and  resting  his    hands  upon    the  neck  ot  his 
horse.'" — Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion." 


learned  to  know  their  business  exactly  as 
well  as  the  best  regular  officers ;  and 
there  was  at  least  one  such  commander — 
Forrest — who,  in  his  own  class,  was  un- 
equalled. If  in  a  war  the  regular  officers 
prove  to  have  been  trained  merely  to  the 
pedantry  of  their  profession,  and  do  not 
happen  to  number  men  of  exceptional 
ability  in  their  ranks,  then  sooner  or  later 
the  men  who  are  born  soldiers  will  come 


to  the  front,  even  though  they  have  been 
civilians  until  late  in  life. 

None  of  the  men  on  the  Parliamentary 
side  who  had  received  their  training  in  the 
Continental     armies    amounted    to   nun  b. 
On  the  Royalist  side  the  only  professional 
soldier  who  made   his  mark   was  Rup 
and  Rupert,  after  a  year  or  two,  w 
sively  beaten  by  ( Iromwell- 
Ural  military  genius,  who,  although  a  civil- 
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ian  till  after  forty,  showed  an  astonishing 
aptitude  in  grasping  the  essentials  of  his 
new  profession.  His  only  military  rival 
in  the  war  was  Montrose,  who  was  also 
not  a  professional  soldier. 

In  September  King  Charles  had  gath- 
ered a  force  of  i  o.ooo  men  at  Nottingham, 
while  Essex  was  getting  together  a  larger 
army  not  far  off,  at  Northampton.  The 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  with  the  Par- 
liament, which  also  possessed  the  arsenal, 
the  fleet,  and  the  principal  ports.  On  the 
other  hand,  man  for  man ,  the  King's  troops 
were  superior  to  the  Parliament's,  especial- 
ly in  the  most  dreaded  arm  of  the  service, 
the  horse.  The  sober,  thrifty,  religious 
middle  class  —  which  was  the  backbone 
of  the  Parliamentary  strength— had  no 
special  aptitude  for  military  service.  If  its 
members  could  once  be  put  in  the  army 
and  kept  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
their  qualities  made  them  excellent  sol- 
diers :  but,  as  a  whole,  they  were  not  men 
of  very  adventurous  temper,  and  had  had 
no  such  training  in  arms,  or  in  the  sports 
akin  to  war,  as  inclined  them  to  rush  into 
the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roy- 
alist nobles  and  squires,  and  their  game- 
keepers, grooms,  and  hard-riding  kinsmen, 
with  their  taste  for  field-sports,  their  love 
of  adventure,  and  their  high  sense  of  war- 
like honor,  made  splendid  material  out  of 
which  to  organize  an  army,  and  especially 
cavalry.  In  consequence,  for  the  first 
half  of  the  war  the  Royalist  cavalry  was 
overwhelmingly  superior  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary cavalry,  composed  as  it  was  of  men 
bought  with  the  money  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  had  no  particular  heart  in  their  work  ; 
who  were  timid  horsemen  and  unskilled 
swordsmen.  The  difference  in  favor  of 
the  Royalist  horse  was  as  marked  as  the 
superiority  of  the  Confederate  horse  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  under  leaders  like 
Stuart,  Morgan,  and  Basil  Duke  ;  until 
time  was  afforded,  in  the  one  case  for 
the  growth  of  Cromwell,  in  the  other  for 
the  development  of  leaders  like  Sheridan 
and  Wilson. 

Cromwell  had  already  shown  himself 
very  active.  He  had  seized  the  magazine 
of  the  Castle  of  Cambridge,  and  secured 
the  University  plate  which  was  being  sent 
to  the  King.  He  had  raised  volunteers 
and  expended  money  freely  out  of  his 
own   scanty  means.      His  troop  of  horse 


was,  from  the  beginning,  utterly  different 
from  most  of  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  ; 
it  was  composed  of  his  own  neighbors, 
yeomen  and  small  farmers,  hard,  serious 
men,  whose  grim  natures  were  thrilled  by 
the  intense  earnestness  of  their  leader,  and 
whom  he  steadily  drilled  into  good  horse- 
manship and  swordsmanship.  His  chap- 
lains always  played  an  important  part ; 
one  of  them,  Hugh  Peters,  was  a  man  of 
mark,  who  joined  ability  to  high  character. 

The  King's  cavalry  was  led  by  Prince 
Rupert,  a  dashing  swordsman  and  horse- 
man, a  born  cavalry  leader,  who,  though 
only  twenty-three,  had  already  learned  his 
trade  in  the  wars  of  the  Continent.  Ru- 
pert opened  the  real  fighting,  scattering  a 
large  body  of  Parliamentary  horse  in  panic 
rout  when  he  struck  them  near  Powick, 
on  the  Severn. 

In  October  the  King  marched  on  Lon- 
don, and  at  Edgehill  met  the  army  of  Essex. 
Each  side  drew  up,  with  the  infantry  in 
the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  On 
the  King's  side  there  was  much  jealousy 
among  the  different  generals,  and  some 
insubordination,  but  far  more  activity  and 
eagerness  for  fight  than  the  Parliamentary 
troops  displayed.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  23d,  and  the 
Parliamentary  army  was  demoralized  at 
the  outset  by  the  treacherous  desertion  of 
a  regiment  commanded  by  a  man  most 
inappropriately  named  Sir  Faithful  For- 
tescue.  He  moved  out  of  the  ranks  and 
joined  Rupert's  horse.  Rupert  charged 
with  headlong  impetuosity,  and  by  his 
fury  and  decision  so  overawed  the  Par- 
liamentary horse  opposed  to  him,  that  they 
did  not  wait  the  shock,  but  galloped  wild- 
ly off.  actually  dispersing  the  nearest  in- 
fantry regiments  of  their  own  side.  Rupert 
then  showed  the  characteristic  shortcom- 
ing which  always  impaired  the  effect  of 
his  daring  prowess.  He  never  could  keep 
his  men  in  hand  after  they  had  scattered 
the  foe ;  he  never  kept  a  sufficient  re- 
serve with  which  to  meet  a  counter-stroke. 
None  but  a  great  master  of  war  could 
withstand  his  first  shock  ;  but  after  the 
first  shock  he  was  no  longer  dangerous. 
At  Edgehill  his  horse  followed  the  routed 
left  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians  until  they 
became  as  completely  scattered  as  their 
beaten  foes.  He  struck  the  Parliamen- 
tary baggage-train,  which  was  defended 


The  Battle  of  Naseby. 
General  Fairfax  struck  down  an  ensign  with  his  own  hand  and  rode  off  with  the  Royal  Standard. 


by  Hampden  with  a  couple  of  infantry- 
regiments,  and  his  scattered  troopers  were 
beaten  back  when  he  attempted  to  take  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Royalist  horse  of  the 
left  wing  had  fallen  with  the  same  head- 
long fury  on  the  Parliamentary  right,  but 
had  only  struck  a  small  portion  of  the 
Parliamentary  cavalry.  These  they  drove 
in  rout  before  them,  themselves  following 
in  hot  pursuit.  The  result  was,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Parliamentary  foot,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  right  wing  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary horse,  including  Oliver  Cromwell's 
troop,  were  left  face  to  face  with  the 
Royalist  foot,  which  was  inferior  in  num- 
bers ;  and  falling  on  it,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  they  got  the  upper  hand  and 
forced  it  back.  Rupert  at  last  began  to 
gather  his  horse  together  to  face  the  vic- 
torious Roundhead  foot  ;  and  as  night 
fell,  the  two  armies  were  still  fronting  each 
other.  The  King  advanced  on  London 
in  November,  but  was  unable  to  force  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  fell  back. 

The  war  had  not  opened  well  for  the 
Parliamentary  side,  and  their  especial 
weakness  was  evidently  in  cavalry — the 
arm  by  which  decisive  battles  in  the  open 
field  were  won.  Cromwell,  with  unerring 
eye,  saw  the  weakness  and  started  to  rem- 
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edy  it.  It  is  about  this  time  that  his 
famous  conversation  with  Hampden  took 
place.  Said  Cromwell :  "  Your  troops  are 
most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men 
and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ;  and 
their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger 
sons,  and  persons  of  quality ;  do  you  think 
that  the  spirits  of  such  base,  mean  fellows 
will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen 
that  have  honor  and  courage  and  resolution 
in  them?  .  .  .  You  must  get  men  of 
a  spirit ;  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say — 
I  know  you  will  not — of  a  spirit  that  is 
likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go, 
or  else  you  will  be  beaten  still.  ...  I 
raised  such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God 
before  them,  as  made  some  conscience  of 
what  they  did,  and  from  that  day  forward 
they  were  never  beaten." 

The  famous  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
Baxter,  who  was  by  no  means  friendly  to 
Cromwell,  described  his  special  care  to 
get  religious  men  into  his  troop ;  men  of 
greater  intelligence  than  common  soldiers, 
who  enlisted,  not  for  the  money,  but  from 
an  earnest  sense  of  public  duty.  Natu- 
rally, said  Baxter,  these  troopers  "  having 
more  than  ordinary  wit  and  resolution  had 
more  than  ordinary  success." 

By  another  writer  of  the  time,  Crom- 
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well's  horse  are  described  as  "  freeholders 
and  freeholders'  sons,  who  upon  matter  of 
conscience  engaged  in  this  quarrel  ;  and 
thus  being  well-armed  within  by  the  satis- 
faction of  their  own  consciences,  and  with- 
out by  good  iron  arms,  they  would  as  one 
man  stand  firmly  and  charge  desperately." 
Cromwell  at  once  distinguished  himself 
among  his  contemporaries,  alike  by  the 
absolute  obedience  he  rendered  to  his  su- 
periors, and  by  the  incessant,  unwearying 
activity  with  which  he  drilled  his  men  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons  and  horses.  He 
was  speedily  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 
In  a  news-letter  of  the  time  his  regiment 
was  described  as  composed  of  "brave 
men  ;  welt-disciplined.  No  man  swears 
but  he  pays  his  twelvepence  ;  if  he  be 
drunk  he  is  set  in  the  stocks  or  worse  ;  if 
one  calls  the  other  Roundhead,  he  is 
cashiered  ;  insomuch  that  the  counties 
where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and 
come  in  and  join  with  them.      How  happy 


were  it  if  all  the  forces  were  thus  disci- 
plined !  "  Cromwell  suppressed  all  plun- 
dering with  an  iron  hand.     An  eminently 

practical  man,  not  in  the  least  a  theoreti- 
cal democrat,  but  imbued  with  that  es- 
sence of  democracy  which  prompts  a  man 
to  recognize  his  fellows  for  what  they 
really  are,  without  regard  to  creed  or 
caste,  it  speedily  became  known  that 
under  him  anyone  would  have  a  fair  show 
according  to  his  merits.  He  realized  to 
the  full  that  the  quality  of  troops  was  of 
vastly  more  consequence  than  their  num- 
bers ;  that  only  the  best  men  can  be  made 
the  best  soldiers  ;  and  that  these  best  men 
themselves  will  make  but  poor  soldiers  un- 
less they  have  good  training.  His  troops 
proved  what  iron  discipline,  joined  to 
stern  religious  enthusiasm,  could  accom- 
plish ;  just  as  later  their  immense  superi- 
ority to  the  forces  of  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters showed  that  religious  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  by  itself,  is  but  a  poor   sub- 
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stitute  for  training  and  discipline.     In  one 

of  his  letters  he  writes  :  "  I  beseech  yon, 
be  careful  what  captains  of  horse  you 
choose  ;  what  men  be  mounted.  A  few 
honest  men  arc  better  than  numbers. 
Some  time  they  must  have  for  exercise. 
If  you  choose  godly,  honest  men  to  be 
captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow 
them,  and  they  will  be  careful  to  mount 
such.  1  had  rather  have  a  plain  russet- 
coated  captain  that  knows  what  he  fights 
for,  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  that 
which  you  call  a  gentleman,  and  is  noth- 
ing else.  I  honor 
a  gentleman  that  is 


is  an  '  Anabaptist '  !  Are  you  sure  of 
that  ?  Admit  he  be,  shall  that  render 
him  incapable  to  serve  the  public  ?  Sir, 
the  state,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it, 
takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions  :  if  they 
be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satis- 
fies. .  .  .  Take  heed  of  being  sharp 
or  too  easily  sharpened  by  others,  against 
those  to  whom  you  can  object  little,  but 
that  they  square  not  with  you  in  every 
opinion  concerning  matters  of  religion." 

In  these  sentences  lies  the  justification 
of  genuine  democracy,  of  genuine  re- 
ligious liberty,  and 
toleration  by  the 
state  of  religious 
differences.  They 
were  uttered  by  a 
man  far  in  advance 
of  the  temper  of  his 
age.  He  was  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced 
to  extend  his  tolera- 
tion to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  even 
extending  it  as  far 
as  he  did  he  was 
completely  out  of 
touch  with  the  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  for 
the  great  bulk  — 
both  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians 
— were  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  toleration 
of  even  inconsiderate  differences  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual.  The  ideal  after  which 
Cromwell  strove,  though  lower  than  that  to 
which  we  of  a  more  fortunate  age  have  at- 
tained, was  yet  too  high  to  be  reached  in 
his  day.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  standard  set  up;  and  once 
the  mark  which  he  had  established  was 
reached,  it  was  certain  that  the  spirit  of  tol- 
to  oppress  and  drive  out  of  the  army  men  eration  would  go  much  farther.  As  soon 
whose  religious  beliefs  did  not  square  with  as  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  no  less 
theirs  :  "  Surely,  you  are  not  well-advised  than  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
thus  to  turn  off  one  so  faithful  to  the  cause,  were  tolerated  by  the  state  for  the  reasons 
and  so  able  to  serve  you  as  this  man  (a  he  gave,  it  was  sure  to  become  impossible 
certain  colonel).  Give  me  leave  to  tell  to  refuse  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Uni- 
tarians. 

We  must  honor  Cromwell  for  his  as- 
pirations toward  the  ideal,  but  we  must 
acknowledge  how  far  short  of  reaching  it 
he  fell.     At  this  very  time  he  was  hand- 


so  indeed. 
It  may  be  it  pro- 
voked some  spirit 
to  see  such  plain 
men  made  captains 
of  horse. 
Better  plain  men 
than  none ;  but  best 
to  have  men  pa- 
tient of  work,  faith- 
ful and  conscien- 
tious in  employ- 
ment." 

Ordinarily,  Crom- 
well was  able  to  get 
for  his  leaders  men 
who  were  gentle- 
men in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  the  term, 
but  again  and  again 
there  forged  to  the 
front  under  him  men  like  Pride,  whose 
natural  talents  had  to  supply  the  place  of 
birth  and  breeding.  He  writes  again:  "  My 
troops  increase ;  I  have  a  lovely  company ; 
you  would  respect  them  did  you  know 
them.  .  .  .  They  are  honest,  sober 
Christians ;  they  expect  to  be  used  as 
men."  Again  he  writes,  when  his  Presby- 
terian colleagues  were  showing  a  tendency 


The  Castle  of  Launceston. 

It   was   surrendered   to    the    Parliamentarians  in  1643,  during  the 
Cornwall  campaign,  when  Cromwell  was  present  at  its  capture. 


you  I  cannot  be  of  your  judgment.  If  a 
man  notorious  for  wickedness,  for  oaths, 
for  drinking,  hath  as  great  a  share  in  your 
affection  as  one  who  fears  an  oath,  who 
fears  to  sin.     .     .     .     Ay,  but  the  man 
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High  Street,   Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1644.     First  the  lower  city  was  taken,  then  the  upper  city,  and  then  the 
Royalists  fortified  themselves  within  the  cathedral,  which  was  only  taken  after  a  very  severe  fiyht. 


ling  without  gloves  the  Episcopalian  cler- 
gy. In  order  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
the  Scotch,  Parliament  had  determined  to 
take  the  Covenant,  which  made  the  state 
religion  of  England  the  same  form  of  lofty, 
but  intolerant,  Presbyterianism  that  ob- 
tained in  Scotland.  Under  the  decision  of 
the  Government  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  forcibly  suppressed,  and 
there  was  no  little  harrying  of  Episcopal 
clergy  and  vandal  destruction  of  ancient 
art  symbolism  by  the  Puritan  zealots. 
"  Leave  off  your  fooling  and  come  down, 
sir  !  "  said  Cromwell,  walking  into  Ely 
Cathedral,  where  the  clergyman  had  per- 
sisted in  the  choir  service  ;  and  there-  was 
no  choice  but  to  obey. 

In  1643   Cromwell  forged  to  the  front 
as    almost    the    only    steadily    successful 


Parliamentary  commander.  To  marvel- 
lous energy,  fervid  zeal,  great  resourceful- 
ness, fertility  of  invention,  and  individual 
initiative,  he  added  the  unerring  insight  of 
the  born  cavalry  leader.  He  soon  saw 
that  the  true  weapon  of  the  cavalryman 
was  the  horse  ;  and,  discarding  the  car- 
bines with  which  his  troop  had  first  been 
armed,  he  taught  them  to  rely  upon  the 
shock  of  a  charging,  close-knit  mass  ol 
men  and  horses  trained  to  move  rapidly 
as  a  unit. 

He  was  ceaseless  in  his  efforts  to  gel 
his  men  paid,  led.  and  equipped.  I  .ike  his 
great  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  though 
he  stopped  all  plundering,  he  levied 
heavy  fines  on  the  estates  of  the  R 
ists,  and    by  these    means,  and    bj 

ments  from  the  Asso<  iation,  and  by  vol- 
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untary  loans    and    contributions,  he   was 
able  to  keep  his  men  well  equipped, 

There  was  no  comprehensive  strategy 
in  the  fighting  this  year  ;  but  the  balance 
of  the  isolated  expeditions  undertaken  in- 
clined in  favor  of  the  King.  Cromwell 
appears  clearly,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  suc- 
cessful military  leader  in  May,  near  (i rant- 
ham.  Hehad  under  him  twelve  troops.  The 
Cavaliers  much  outnumbered  him.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  after  some  preliminary  fir- 
ing from  the  dragoons  on  both  sides,  Crom- 
well charged  at  a  round  trot,  the  Cava- 
liers, instead  of  meeting  the  charge,  received 
it  and  were  broken  and  routed.  The  fight 
was  of  great  value  as  being  the  first  in 
which  the  Parliamentary  horse  beat  a  su- 
perior number  of  Royalist  horse.  Crom- 
well was  as  yet  learning  his  trade.  On 
this  occasion  he  hesitated  a  long  time  about 
charging,  and  only  charged  at  all  when  it 
became  evident  that  his  opponents  would 
not  ;  and  he  owed  his  victory  to  the  in- 
competence of  the  Royalist  commander. 
It  was  an  invaluable  lesson  to  him. 

A  great  deal  of  scrambling,  confused, 
and  rather  pointless  warfare  followed. 
Rupert  and  Hampden  encountered  each 
other,  and  Hampden  was  defeated  and 
killed.  Hampden's  great  colleague,  Pym, 
died  later  in  the  year,  just  after  having 
brought  about  the  league  with  Scotland — 
one  of  the  first-fruits  of  which  was  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Laud.  Presbyteri- 
anism  was  now  dominant,  and  set  itself  to 
enforce  everywhere  the  rigid  rule  of  cleri- 
cal orthodoxy.  Against  this  the  Indepen- 
dents began  to  raise  their  voices  ;  but  the 
real  force  which  was  to  gain  them  their 
victory  over  both  Royalist  and  Presby- 
terian was  as  yet  hidden.  Cromwell's 
Ironsides — as  they  were  afterward  termed 
when  Rupert  christened  Cromwell  himself 
by  that  name — the  regiments  which  he 
raised  and  drilled  after  his  own  manner 
from  the  Eastern  Association,  these  rep- 
resented the  real  power  of  the  Independ- 
ents, and  these  were  not  yet  recognized  as 
the  heart  and  right  arm  of  the  army. 

Cromwell  held  Nottingham,  where  the 
Royalists  attacked  him  and  he  beat  them 
off.  He  took  Burleigh  House,  which  was 
held  by  a  strong  Royalist  garrison  ;  then 
in  July,  1643,  he  advanced  to  rescue  the 
Parliamentary  general,  Lord  Willoughby, 
who  was  besieged  at   Gainsborough  by  a 


division  of  Newcastle's  army.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  of  town  he  met  the 
cavalry  of  Lord  Cavendish,  which  was 
drawn  up  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  To  attack 
him  it  was  necessary  to  advance  up  steep 
slopes,  honeycombed  by  rabbit  burrows  ; 
but  Cromwell's  squadrons  were  already 
remarkable  alike  for  flexibility  and  steadi- 
ness, and  their  leader  knew  both  how  to 
prepare  his  forces  and  how  to  take  daring 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  of- 
fered. As  his  leading  troops  struggled 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  Cavendish's  horse- 
men advanced,  but  the  Cromwellian  troop- 
ers, closing  up,  charged  them  at  once. 
There  was  a  stiff  contest,  but  as  the  rest 
of  the  Parliamentary  troops  came  to  the 
front,  the  Royalists  were  overthrown  and 
driven  off  in  wild  rout.  Cavendish  him- 
self brought  up  his  reserve  and  routed  a 
portion  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  ;  but 
Cromwell  had  neither  lost  his  head  nor  let 
his  force  get  out  of  hand.  He,  too,  had 
a  reserve,  and  with  this  he  charged  Cav- 
endish and  overthrew  him,  Cavendish  him- 
self being  slain. 

This  feat  was  succeeded  by  another  quite 
as  notable.  After  relieving  the  town  and 
giving  Lord  Willoughby  powder  and  pro- 
visions, Cromwell  advanced  toward  some 
Royalist  soldiers  who  still  remained  in  view, 
about  a  mile  distant.  To  his  astonishment, 
these  proved  to  be  the  vanguard  of  New- 
castle's whole  army,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  retreat.  Cromwell's  troops 
were  tired,  and  only  his  excellent  general- 
ship and  indomitable  courage  prevented  a 
disastrous  rout.  Both  the  Parliamentary 
horse  and  foot  were  at  first  shaken  by  the 
advance  of  the  fresh  Royalist  soldiery,  but 
Cromwell. speedily  got  them  in  hand  and 
retired  by  divisions,  making  head  against 
the  enemy  alternately  with  one  body  of 
horse  and  then  with  another,  while  the  rest 
of  the  troops  drew  back  behind  the  shield 
thus  afforded  them.  The  alternating 
squadrons  of  the  rear-guard  always  made 
head  against  the  enemy  and  checked  him, 
but  always  slipped  away  before  he  could 
charge,  and  thus  the  tired  army  was  brought 
off  in  safety. 

In  September  Cromwell  joined  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  ;  and  in  October  they  met 
and  overthrew  a  Royalist  force  at  Winceby, 
the  Puritan  troopers  singing  a  psalm  as 
they  advanced  to  the  combat.    The  num- 
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bers  seem  to  have  been  about  equal,  per- 
haps 3,000  a  side.  The  battle  began  with 
a  skirmish  between  the  dragoons  of  the 
two  forces.  It  was  decided  by  the  tre- 
mendous charge  of  Cromwell's  steel-clad 
troopers.     The  r 

charge  was  made  at 
the  trot,  Cromwell 
leading  his  men. 
The  Royal  dragoons 
fired  upon  them  as 
they  came  on,  Crom- 
well's horse  was 
killed,  and  a  Cava- 
lier knocked  him 
down  as  he  rose,  but 
was  himself  killed  by 
a  Puritan  trooper. 
Cromwell  sprang  to 
his  feet,  flung  him- 
self on  a  fresh  horse 
and  again  joined  in 
the  fight.  His  troops 
were  heavy  cavalry, 
cuirassiers,  and  the 
opposing  Royalists, 
with  only  buff  coats, 
were  overthrown  by 
the  shock  of  his 
advance.  Fairfax 
charged  in  flank ; 
and  the  rout  was 
complete.  The 
Royalist  leaders 
chronicled  with  as- 
tonishment the  fact 
that  the  Parliamen- 
tary horse  showed 
great  superiority — 
that  they  were  "  very 
good  and  extraor- 
dinarily armed."  Apparently  the  victory 
was  owing  to  the  excellent  drilling  of 
Cromwell's  troops,  which  enabled  them 
to  charge  knee  to  knee ;  and  when  thus 
charging,  the  weight  of  the  horses  and  the 
ironclad  men  made  them  irresistible. 


Old  House  in  Gainsborough,   in  which  Cromwell  is  Said 
to  Have  Stayed  After  the  l'attle. 


troops,  and  if  not,  would  at  least  free  the 
English  troops  in  Ireland.     Some  of  the 
latter   he  did  bring  over.     After  one  or 
two  successes  a  body  of  them  were  capt- 
ured and  many  subscribed  to  the  Cove- 
nant.    The    most 
noted  man  who  thus 
changed  sides   was 
the  after-time  Gen- 
eral George  Monk. 
Cromwell   was 
looming  up  steadily; 
not  only  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  men, 
but  for  the  vigilant 
way  in   which   he 
kept  touch  with  the 
enemy   and   gained 
information   about 
them,    making    the 
best  possible  use  of 
pickets,  outposts, 
and    scouting    par- 
ties ;  all,  by  the  way, 
being,  as  was  usual 
in  those  times,  un- 
der the  headship  of 
an  officer  known  as 
the  Scout-master — 
a  far  better   term 
than  the  cumbrous 
modern   "  Chief  of 
the   Bureau   of   In- 
telligence."    Of 
course     Cromwell's 
growing    military 
reputation  added 
greatly  to  his  weight 
in    Parliament,    of 
which,  like  most  of 
the   leading    gener- 
als, he  was  still  a  member.      His  first  feat 
during  this  year  showed  how  little  the  du- 
ties of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  were 
as  yet  differentiated. 

Early  in   January  he   appeared  in   the 
House  of  Commons,  charged   Lord  Wil- 


In  1644  the  war  at  first  dragged  on  as    loughby   with    misconduct,    and   brought 


a  series  of  isolated  expeditions  and  fights 
in  which  neither  side  was  able  to  score  any 
decided  advantage.  Rupert  performed 
two  or  three  brilliant  feats  ;  the  Scotch 
crossed  the  border  to  aid  the  Parliamen- 
tarians ;  and  Charles  tried  to  come  to 
some  understanding  with  the  Irish,  by 
which  they  would,  if  possible,  furnish  him 


about  his  removal  and  the  naming  of 
Manchester  to  the  sole  command  in  the 
sewn  associated  counties.  Manchester 
was  little  more  than  a  figure-head.  He 
made  Cromwell  his  lieutenant-general 
and  yielded  in  all  things  to  him,  until  he 

was  alienated  by  falling  under  the  control 

of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  already 
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advance,  warning  the  Parliamentary 
generals  that  they  could  not  now 
avoid  a  fight ;  and  promptly  the 
Scotch  and  English  troops  were 
turned  to  face  their  Royalist  foes 
on  Marston  Moor. 

A    ditch    stretched    across    the 
moor,  and  the  armies  drew  up  with 
this  extending  for  most  of  its  length 
between  them.     Each  side  was  mar- 
shalled in  the  usual  order — infantry 
in  the  centre,  cavalry  on  the  flanks. 
The  horse  of  the  Parliamentary  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  had  under  him  his  own  Eng- 
lish cavalry  and  three  Scottish  regiments. 
The    right    wing  of    the  foot  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted 
of  the  Yorkshire  troops  and  two  brigades 
of  Scots.      The  centre,  with  its  reserve, 
consisted  of  Scotch  troops  ;  the  left,  of 
the  infantry  of  the  Eastern  Association. 
Leven  was  with  the  infantry  of  the  cen- 
tre ;   Manchester  on  his  left.     The  horse 
of  the  left  wing  were  under  Cromwell,  his 
Ironsides   occupying  the  front  line   with 
three  Scotch  regiments  in  reserve. 

In  the  Royalist  army  the  horse  on  the 
left  wing  were  under  Goring ;  the  infantry 
in  the  centre  were  under  Newcastle,  and 
Rupert  himself  led  the  horse  of  the  right 
wing.  At  last  the  two  great  cavalry 
leaders  of  the  war — Rupert  and  Crom- 
well— were  to  meet  face  to  face.  The 
war  had  lasted  nearly  two  years.  The 
them  alone,  but  Rupert  insisted  upon  fol-  best  troops,  under  the  best  leaders,  had 
lowing  and  attacking  the  Parliamentary  reached  very  nearly  their  limit  of  perfect- 
armies.  He  and  Newcastle  had  about  ibility  ;  they  were  veterans,  soldiers  in 
20,000  men.     The  Parliamentarians  prob-    every  sense. 

ably  numbered  some  25,000  ;  but  through-  Hour  after  hour  passed  while  the  armies 
out  this  war  it  is  impossible  to  give  either  stood  motionless,  the  leaders  on  either  side 
the  numbers  or  the  losses  with  accuracy,  anxiously  scanning  the  enemy,  seeking 
On  July  2d  Rupert  overtook  the  end  of  to  find  a  weak  point  at  which  to  strike, 
the  Parliamentary  column,  which  was  Evening  drew  on  and  no  move  was  made, 
saved  from  disaster  only  by  the  fortunate  The  Royalist  leaders  made  up  their  mind 
fact  that  the  horse  of  Cromwell  and  Sir  that  the  battle  would  not  be  fought  that 
Thomas  Fairfax  formed  the  rear-guard,  day.  Suddenly,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  whole 
The  two  latter  sent  on  word  of  Rupert's  Parliamentary  army  moved  forward,  the 
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Winchester  and  its  Cathedral,  from  St.  Giles's  Hill. 


hated  Cromwell  as  a  representative  of  the 
"  sectarians "  whom  they  persecuted. 
The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  to  assume 
the  supreme  executive  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Cromwell  was  made 
a  member  of  this  Committee,  and  was  also 
the  ruling  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Eastern  Association,  which  furnished 
the  zealously  Puritan  force  that  was  al- 
ready the  mainspring  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary army. 

In  June  the  Scotch,  under  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  and  the  English,  under  Lord  Fair- 
fax and  Lord  Manchester,  were  besieg- 
ing York,  which  was  defended  by  Lord 
Newcastle.  Toward  the  very  last  of  the 
month  Rupert  marched  rapidly  to  its  re- 
lief. The  three  Parliamentary  generals 
fell  back  instead  of  falling  on  him  as  he 
advanced.       Newcastle   wished   to  leave 
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Puritan  troopers  chanting  a  psalm,  accord- 
ing to  their  wont. 

( >n  the  right,  Fairfax's  troopers,  as  they 
advanced,  were  thrown  into  disorder.  Gor- 
ing charged  them  furiously,  drove  them 
back  on  their  reserve  of  Scotch  cavalry, 
and  overthrew  them  all.  The  rout  was 
hopeless,  and  the  flying  horsemen  carried 
away  the  Yorkshire  foot  with  them.  Sir 
Thomas  kept  the  ground,  with  a  few  of 
his  troopers  and  a  larger  number  of  Lord 
Balgony's  Scotch  Lancers  and  the  Earl  of 
Eglington's  Scotch  Cuirassiers.  The  fu- 
gitives were  followed  in  hot  pursuit  by 
Goring,  but  part  of  his  horse  were  kept  in 
hand  by  their  commander,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  who,  wheeling  to  the  right,  charged 
the  flank  of  the  Scotch  foot,  who  had 
formed  the  Parliamentary  centre,  and  who 
had  now  crossed  the  ditch  and  were  at- 
tacking the  Royalists  in  front.  The  Scotch 
fought  with  stubborn  valor,  repulsing  Lu- 
cas again  and  again, but  suffering  so  heav- 
ily themselves  that  it  became  evident  that 
they  could  not  long  stand  the  combined 
front  and  flank  attack. 

While  disaster  had  thus  overtaken  the 
Parliamentary  right,  on  the  left  Cromwell 
had  completely  the  upper  hand.  His  steel- 
clad  troopers  crashed  into  Rupert's  horse- 
men at  full  speed.  The  fight  was  equal 
for  some  time,  neither  stubborn  Round- 


head nor  gallant  Cavalier  being  able  to 
wrest  the  mastery  from  the  other.  But 
Rupert,  who  always  depended  upon  one 
smashing  blow,  and  put  his  main  force 
into  his  front  line,  did  not,  like  Cromwell, 
understand  how  best  to  use  a  reserve. 
Cromwell's  reserve — the  Scotch  cavalry 
— came  up  and  charged  home,  and  the 
Royalist  horse  were  overthrown  with  the 
shock.  "God  made  them  as  stubble  to 
our  swords,"  said  Cromwell. 

Sending  his  leading  troops  in  pursuit, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  rallying,  Crom- 
well instantly  gathered  the  bulk  of  his 
horse  and  fell  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
Royalist  foot — already  hard  pressed  by 
the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Association.  The 
King's  men  fought  with  dogged  courage, 
most  conspicuous  among  them  being  New- 
castle's own  Northumbrian  Regiment,  the 
famous  Whitecoats,  who  literally  died  as 
they  stood  in  the  ranks. 

Sweeping  down  the  line  the  Ironsides 
smashed  one  regiment  after  another,  un- 
til, in  the  fading  summer  evening,  Crom- 
well had  almost  circled  the  Royalist  army, 
and  came  to  their  left  wing,  where  he  saw 
the  Royalist  horse  charging  the  right  flank 
of  the  Scots  and  harrying  the  routed  York- 
shire foot.  Immediately  he  reformed  his 
thoroughly  trained  squadrons  almost  on 
the   same   ground  where   Goring's  horse 
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stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and 
fronting  the  same  way.  The  foot  of  the 
Association  formed  beside  them,  and  just 
before  nightfall  the  Puritan  cavalry  and 
infantry  made  their  final  charge.  Gor- 
ing's  troopers  were  returning  from  their 
pursu't  ;  Lucas's  men  were  recoiling  from 
their  last  charge,  in  which  Lucas  him- 
self had  been  captured.  They  were  scat- 
tered like  chaff  by  the  shock  of  the  steel- 
clad  Cromwellian  troopers,  riding  boot  to 
boot  ;  and  the  remaining  Royalist  foot 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  battle  was 
over  just  as  night  fell,  stopping  all  pur- 
suit. But  there  was  little  need  of  pursuit. 
As  at  Waterloo,  the  very  obstinacy  with 
which  the  fight  had  been  waged  made  the 
overthrow  all  the  more  complete  when  at 
last  it  came.  Night  went  down  on  a  scene 
of  wild  confusion,  with  thousands  of  fugi- 
tives from  both  armies  streaming  off  the 
field  through  the  darkness  ;  for  the  disas- 
ter to  the  right  wing  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  had  resulted  not  only  in  the  rout  of 
all  the  Yorkshire  men  and  half  of  the 
Scotch,  but  also  in  the  three  Parliamen- 
tary commanding  generals,  Leven,  Man- 
chester, and  Lord  Fairfax,  being  swept 
off  in  the  mass  of  fugitives.  The  fight 
had  been  won  by  Cromwell,  not  only  by 
the  valor,  coolness,  keen  insight,  and 
power  of  control  over  his  men,  which  he 
had  showed  in  the  battle  itself,  but  by 
the  two  years  of  careful  preparation  and 
drill  which  had  tempered  the  splendid 
weapon  he  used  so  well. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  of  the 
war  ;  but  it  produced  no  decisive  effect ; 
for  there  was  no  one  general  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  York  fell ;  but  little  else 
resulted  from  the  triumph.  Fairfax,  Man- 
chester, and  Leven  all  separated  to  pursue 
various  unimportant  objects.  They  left 
Rupert  time  to  recruit  his  shattered  forces. 
They  did  not  march  south  to  help  Essex, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  King  in  person. 
Essex  blundered  badly,  and  when  he 
marched  into  Cornwall  was  out-manceu- 
vred  and  surrounded,  and  finally  had  to  sur- 
render all  his  infantry.  Before  this  the 
King  had  already  beaten  the  Parliamen- 
tary general,  Waller,  at  Copredy  Bridge,  the 
defeat  of  the  Parliamentarians  being  turned 
into  a  disaster  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lon- 
don trained-bands,  who,  after  two  years 
of  battle,  were  still  mere  militia,  insubor- 


dinate and  prone  to  desert.  It  was  not 
with  such  stuff  that  victory  over  the  Roy- 
alists could  be  obtained.  Mere  militia  who 
will  not  submit  to  rigid  discipline  cannot 
be  made  the  equals  of  regulars  by  no  mat- 
ter how  many  years  of  desultory  fighting. 
In  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution 
it  was  the  Continentals — the  regulars  of 
Washington,  Wayne,  and  Greene — who 
finally  won  the  victory,  while  even  to  the 
very  end  of  the  struggle  the  ordinary  mi- 
litia proved  utterly  unable  to  face  the  red- 
coats. So  in  the  English  Civil  War,  it  was 
the  carefully  drilled  and  trained  horse  and 
foot  of  the  Eastern  Association,  and  not 
the  disorderly  London  trained-bands,  who 
overthrew  the  King's  men.  Cromwell  had 
developed  his  troops  just  as  Grant  and 
Lee,  Sherman  and  Johnston  long  after- 
ward developed  theirs. 

One  great  reason  for  the  failures  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  was  that  their  lead- 
ing generals  no  longer  greatly  cared  for 
success.  They  were  Presbyterians,  who 
believed  in  the  Parliament,  but  who  also 
believed  in  the  throne.  They  hated  the 
Independents  quite  as  much  as  they  hated 
the  Episcopalians,  and  felt  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  Cromwell,  who  in  religious  mat- 
ters was  the  leader  of  the  Independents, 
and  who  had  announced  that  if  he  met 
the  King  in  battle  he  would  kill  him  as 
quickly  as  he  would  kill  anyone  else.  Es- 
sex was  no  more  capable  of  putting  a  fin- 
ish to  the  war  than  McClellan  was  capable 
of  overthrowing  the  Confederacy.  The 
one,  like  the  other,  had  to  make  room  for 
sterner  and  more  resolute  men. 

The  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
struggled  in  vain  to  get  their  generals  to 
accomplish  something.  They  got  together 
at  Newbury — where  one  indecisive  battle 
had  already  been  fought — an  army  nearly 
double  the  strength  of  the  King's  ;  but 
with  no  result  save  that  another  indecisive 
battle  was  fought,  on  October  29,  1644. 
It  was  evident  that  there  had  to  be  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  management  of  the 
war  if  victory  was  to  be  achieved.  Ac- 
cordingly Cromwell  once  more  turned  from 
the  field  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  November  he  rose  in  Parliament  and 
denounced  Manchester  as  utterly  ineffi- 
cient ;  and  then  turned  his  onslaught  from 
an  attack  on  one  man  into  a  general  move 
against  all  the  hitherto  leaders  of  the  army. 


On  the  Naseby  Battle-field,    Looking  Toward   Mill  Hill. 

The  Parliamentarians  were  drawn  up  on  this  hill  with  their  backs  toward   Naseby,  whose  church-spire  is  seen  in  the  distance  on 

the  extreme  left. 


On  December  9th  he  addressed  the  House 
in  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches,  rug- 
ged in  form,  but  instinct  with  the  man's 
eager,  strong  personality,  fiery  earnestness, 
and  hard  common-sense.  He  pointed 
out,  not  all  the  truth — for  that  was  not 
politic — but  the  evident  truth  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  have  leaders  who  both  served 
in  Parliament,  and  also  commanded  in  the 
army.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  the 
Self- Denying  Ordinance,  by  which  all 
members  of  either  of  the  Houses  were  re- 
quired to  resign  their  commands  ;  so  that, 
at  a  stroke,  the  Presbyterian  and  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  were  removed  from  their 
control  of  the  forces.  Two  months  after- 
ward it  was  decreed  that  the  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  reorganized  on 
the  "  New  Model."  For  the  short-time 
service  and  militia  levy  system  there  was 
substituted  the  New  Model  ;  that  is,  the 
plan  under  which  in  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion the  Ironsides  had  been  raised  to  such 
a  pitch  of  efficiency  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  whole  army.  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax was  put  in  command,  but  so  evident 
was  it  to  everyone  that  Cromwell  was  the 
real  master-mind  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies  that  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance 
was  not  enforced  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  was  retained,  nominally  as 
second,  but  in  reality  as  chief,  in  com- 
mand. This  was  not  only  a  victory  for 
the  radical  military  party,  but  a  victory 
for  the  Independents  over  the  Presbyte- 
rians. The  Independent  strength  was  in 
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the  army,  and  they  now  had  their  own 
leaders. 

During  the  period  of  reorganization  of 
the  army  the  war  lagged  along  in  its  usual 
fashion,  with  Rupert  as  much  to  the  fore 
as  ever;  and  to  the  Royalists  it  merely 
seemed  that  their  adversaries  had  gotten 
at  odds,  and  that  the  great  noblemen,  the 
experienced  leaders,  had  been  driven  from 
their  leadership.  Their  hopes  were  high, 
especially  as  in  Scotland  affairs  had  taken 
a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  turn  in 
their  favor.  Immediately  after  Marston 
Moor  Montrose  had  begun  his  wonder- 
ful year  of  crowded  life.  Recognizing 
the  extraordinary  military  qualities  of  the 
Celtic  clansmen  of  the  Highlands,  he  had 
stirred  them  to  revolt,  and  had  proved 
himself  a  master  of  war  by  a  succession  of 
startling  victories  which  finally  put  almost 
all  Scotland  at  his  feet.  One  would  have 
to  examine  the  campaigns  of  Forrest  to 
find  any  parallel  for  what  he  did.  Be- 
cause of  his  feats  he  has  been  compared 
to  Cromwell,  but  his  fights  were  on  so 
much  smaller  a  scale  that  the  comparison 
is  no  more  possible  than  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  compare  Forrest  with  ('.rant  or 
Lee. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  two 
soldier  types  which  emerged  from  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  War  as  victorious  over  all  others 
were  the  Cromwellian  Ironside  and  the 
Scotch  Highlander.  The  intense  religious 
and  patriotic  fervor  and  hard  C< 
sense  of  the  one  was  in  the  oth 
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The  Phoenix  Tower  and  City  Wall,  Chester. 

It  was  from  the  summit  of  this  tower  that  Charles  saw  his 
troops  defeated  at  Rowton  Moor,  in  1645. 


planted  by  a  mere  wild  love  of  fighting 
for  fighting's  sake.  It  may  be  questioned 
which  was  most  formid- 
able in  battle,  but  in  a 
campaign  there  was  no 
comparison  whatsoever 
between  them ;  and  once 
his  other  foes  were  van- 
quished, the  Cromwellian 
soldier  had  not  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  holding 
down  the  Highlander. 

The  victories  of  Mont- 
rose, the  feats  of  Rupert, 
and  the  failures  of  the 
Parliamentarians  since 
Marston  Moor  gave 
Charles  every  feeling  of 
confidence,  when,  on 
June  14,  1645,  ne  led  hi* 
army  against  the  New 
Model  at  Naseby.  As 
usual  in  these  battles,  it  is 

.,   ,  ,  It  was  at  this  point  that  I 

not  possible  to  state  the  to  SuPPer  th 


exact  numbers,  but  it  would  appear  that, 
as  at  Marston  Moor,  the  Royalist  troops 
were  outnumbered,  being  about  10,000  as 
against  14,000  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 
Fairfax  commanded  for  the  Parliament, 
and  the  King  was  present  in  person.  As 
usual,  the  infantry  on  each  side  was  in  the 
centre.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians Cromwell  led  his  horse,  while 
Ireton  had  the  horse  of  the  left.  Rupert 
commanded  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  Royalists,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  that  of  the  left.  Thus  Rupert 
was  not,  as  at  Marston  Moor,  pitted  against 
Cromwell  ;  and  anyone  except  Cromwell 
he  could  beat.  Ireton  was  a  stout  soldier, 
but  he  and  his  cavalry  were  completely 
overthrown  ;  then,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  Rupert's  Cavaliers  followed  the 
headlong  flight  of  their  opponents  in  an 
equally  headlong  pursuit.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  centre,  the  foot  crashed  together  and 
fought  with  savage  obstinacy  on  equal 
terms.  As  at  Marston  Moor,  the  fight  was 
decided  solely  by  Cromwell.  H  e  overthrew 
the  Royalist  horse  as  he  always  overthrew 
them,  and  he  kept  his  men  in  hand  as  he 
always  kept  them.  Leaving  a  sufficient 
force  to  watch  the  broken  hostile  squad- 
rons, he  wheeled  the  remainder  and  fell 
on  the  Royalist  infantry  in  flank  and  rear. 
For  a  moment,  King  Charles,  stirred  by  a 
noble  impulse,  led  forward  his  horse  guards 
to  do  or  die  ;   but  the  Earl  of  Carnworth 


The  Village  Street,   in  Naseby. 

reton  surprised  the  King's  Life  Guards  as  they  were  sitting  down 
e  night   before  the  battle,  and  took  many  prisoners. 
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seized  his  bridle  and  stopped  him,  saying  : 
u  Will  you  go  upon  your  death?  "  Had 
the  King  been  indeed  a  king,  as  ready  to 
stake  his  own  life  for 
hjs  kingdom  as  he 
was  to  stake  the  lives 
of  others,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with 
the  man  who  sought 
to  halt  him,  for  in 
such  a  case  no  man  is 
stopped  by  another 
unless  he  himself  is 
more  than  willing; 
but  Charles  faltered, 
the  moment  passed, 
and  his  army  was 
overthrown  in  wild 
ruin.  Rupert  came 
back  and  re-formed 
his  men,  but  when 
Cromwell  charged 
home  with  horse  and 
foot  the  Royalist 
troopers  never  waited 
the  onslaught.  There 
was  plenty  of  light 
for  pursuit  now,  and 
Cromwell  showed 
yet  another  trait  of 
the  great  command- 
ers by  the  unsparing 
energy  with  which  he 
followed  his  foe  to 
complete  the  wreck. 
For  twelve  miles  the 
Parliamentary  horse 
kept  touch  with  the 
flying  foe.  The  King's 
army  was  hopelessly 
shattered;  from  half 
to  two-thirds  of  their 
number  were  slain  or 
captured.    The  Parliamentary  losses  were 


the  King  had  hopes  of  wha  Montrose 
would  do  ;  but  when  Montrose  <  ame  out 
of  the  Highlands  he  found  that  the  <  kins- 
men would  not  inarch 
beside  him  for  a  long 
campaign  ;  at  Philip- 
haugh  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  num- 
bers, and  the  Royal- 
ist party  in  Scotland 
disappeared  with  his 
overthrow.  Fairfax 
whipped  Goring  and 
captured  Bristol. 
Cromwell  took  Win- 
chester, where  he 
dealt  severely  with 
certain  of  his  troopers 
who  had  been  plun- 
dering. He  then 
stormed  Basing 
House,  an  immense 
fortified  pile,  the 
property  of  the  Cath- 
olic Marquis  of  Win- 
chester. Again  and 
again  the  Parliamen- 
tary generals  had  at- 
tempted to  take  the 
place,  but  had  always 
been  beaten.  Crom- 
well would  not  be 
denied  ;  after  three 
days'  battering  with 
his  guns,  and  an  even- 
ing spent  in  prayer 
and  in  reading  the 
115th  Psalm,  he 
stormed  it  w  i  t  h  a 
rush,  and  the  splen- 
did castle,  its  rooms 
and  galleries  filled 
with  all  the  treasures 
of  art,  was  left  a  blackened  and  blood- 
also  heavy;  a  thousand  of  their  men  were  stained  ruin.  After  this  it  was  in  vain  that 
killed    or     wounded.      Ireton     had    been     the  Royalist  troops  strove  to  make   head 


St.  John's  Gate.    Bristol. 

St.  John's  Church,  whose  spire  crowns  the  gate,  is  built 
against  the  city  wall  of  which  it  tonus  a  part.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  seen  St.  Michael's  Hill  on  which  Cromwell's  artil- 
lery was  placed. 


wounded,  and  Skippon,  the  Parliamentary 
major-general  of  foot.  Fairfax,  who  had 
behaved  with  his  usual  gallantry,  had  had 
his  helmet  knocked  off  in  the  hand-to-hand 
fighting.     The  victory  was  Cromwell's 


against  their  foes.      It"  they  stood   in   the 
open  they  were  beaten  ;  castle  after  castle, 
and    fortified    manor-house    after    manoi 
house,  were  battered  down  or  stormed  by 
Cromwell  and    his   comrades  :    and 


So  decisive  was  the  overthrow  that  it     spring  of  1646  the  King  surrender! 
practically  ended  the  war.     For  a  moment     self  to  the  Scotch  army. 


Drawn  l<y   Bernard  Partridge. 


"The  last  he  saw  of  her." — Page  it 


TOMMY    AND    GRIZEL 


BY    J.    M.    BARRIK 

A  uthor  of  "  Sentimental   Tommy,"    "  The  Little  Minister,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    IV 

GRIZEL 

O  expose  Tommy  for  what 
he  was,  to  appear  to  be 
scrupulously  fair  to  him  so 
that  I  might  really  damage 
him  the  more,  that  is  what 
I  set  out  to  do  in  this  book, 
and  always  when  he  seemed  to  be  finding 
a  way  of  getting  round  me  (as  I  had  a 
secret  dread  he  might  do)  I  was  to  re- 
member Grizel  and  be  obdurate.  But  if 
I  have  so  far  got  past  some  of  his  virtues 
without  even  mentioning  them  (and  I 
have),  I  know  how  many  opportunities 
for  discrediting  him  have  been  missed, 
and  that  would  not  greatly  matter,  there 
are  so  many  more  to  come,  if  Grizel.  were 
on  my  side.  But  she  is  not  ;  throughout 
those  first  chapters  a  voice  has  been  cry- 
ing to  me,  '■  Take  care,  if  you  hurt  him 
you  will  hurt  me,"  and  I  know  it  to  be 
the  voice  of  Grizel,  and  I  seem  to  see 
her,  rocking  her  arms  as  she  used  to  rock 
them  when  excited  in  the  days  of  her  in- 
nocent childhood.  "  Don't,  don't,  don't," 
she  cried  at  every  cruel  word  I  gave  him, 
and  she  to  whom  it  was  ever  such  agony 
to  weep  dropped  a  tear  upon  each  of 
them  so  that  they  were  obliterated,  and 
"  Surely  I  knew  him  best,"  she  said,  "and 
I  always  loved  him."  and  she  stood  there 
defending  him,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart 
to  conceal  the  gaping  wound  that  Tommy 
luul  made. 

Well,  if  Grizel  had  always  loved  him 
there  was  surely  something  fine  and  rare 
about  Tommy.  But  what  was  it,  Grizel, 
why  did  you  always  love  him,  you  who 
saw  into  him  so  well  and  demanded  so 
much  of  men  ?  When  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion the  spirit  that  hovers  round  my  desk 
to  protect  Tommy  from  me  rocks  her  arms 
mournfully,  as  if  she  did  not  know  the 
answer  ;  it  is  only  when  I  seem  to  see  her 
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as  she  so  often  was  in  life,  before  she  got 
that  wound  and  after,  bending  over  some 
little  child  and  looking  up  radiant,  that  1 
think  I  suddenly  know  why  she  always 
loved  Tommy.  It  was  because  he  had 
such  need  of  her. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  remember, 
but  there  were  once  some  children  who 
played  at  Jacobites  in  the  Thrums  den 
under  Tommy's  leadership  ;  Elspeth,  of 
course,  was  one  of  them,  and  there  were 
Corp  Shiach  and  Gavinia,  and  lastly, 
there  was  Grizel.  Had  Tommy's  parents 
been  alive  she  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  join,  for  she  was  a  painted  lady's 
child,  but  Tommy  insisted  on  having  her, 
and  Grizel  thought  it  was  just  sweet  of 
him.  He  also  chatted  with  her  in  public 
places,  as  if  she  were  a  respectable  char- 
acter, and  oh,  how  she  longed  to  be  re- 
spectable !  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
the  first  to  point  out  how  superbly  he  was 
behaving,  and  his  ways  were  masterful,  so 
the  independent  girl  would  not  be  cap- 
tain's wife  ;  if  he  said  she  was  captain's 
wife  he  had  to  apologize,  and  if  he  mere- 
ly looked  it  he  had  to  apologize  just  the 
same. 

One  night  the  painted  lady  died  in 
the  den,  and  then  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  the  lonely  girl  had  not  Dr. 
McQueen  made  her  his  little  housekeeper, 
not  out  of  pity,  he  vowed  ( she  was  so  anx- 
ious to  be  told  that),  but  because  he  was 
an  old  bachelor,  sorely  in  need  of  some- 
one to  take  care  of  him.  And  how  she 
took  care  of  him  !  But  though  she  was 
so  happy  now,  she  knew  that  she  must  he 
very  careful,  for  there  was  something  in 
her  blood  that  might  waken  and  prevent 
her  being  a  good  woman.  She  thought 
it  would  be  SWeet  to  be  good. 

She    told    all    this    t<>   Tommy,    and    he 
was  profoundly  interested  and  <  onsuli 
wise    man.  whose    advice   was    that    when 
she  grew  up    she    should    In-  w 
man  whom  she  liked  and  mistrusted  in  -me 
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breath.  Meaning  to  do  her  a  service, 
Tommy  communicated  this  to  her,  and 
then,  what  do  you  think,  Grizel  would 
have  no  more  dealings  with  him  !  By 
and  by  the  gods,  in  a  sportive  mood,  sent 
him  to  labor  on  a  farm,  whence,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  found  a  way  to  London,  and 
while  he  was  growing  into  a  man  Grizel 
became  a  woman.  At  the  time  of  the 
doctor's  death  she  was  nineteen,  tall  and 
graceful,  and  very  dark  and  pale.  When 
the  winds  of  the  day  flushed  her  cheek 
she  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  a  beauty 
that  hid  the  mystery  of  her  face  ;  the  sun 
made  her  merry,  but  she  looked  more  no- 
ble when  it  had  set,  then  her  pallor  shone 
with  a  soft  radiant  light,  as  though  the 
mystery  and  sadness  and  serenity  of  the 
moon  were  in  it.  The  full  beauty  of 
Grizel  came  out  only  at'  night,  like  the 
stars. 

1  had  made  up  my  mind  that  when  the 
time  came  to  describe  Grizel's  mere  out- 
ward appearance  I  should  refuse  her  that 
word  beautiful  because  of  her  tilted  nose. 
But  now  that  the  time  has  come  I  wonder 
at  myself.  Probably  when  I  am  chapters 
ahead  I  shall  return  to  this  one  and  strike 
out  the  word  beautiful,  and  then  as  likely 
as  not  I  shall  come  back  afterwards  and 
put  it  in  again.  Whether  it  will  be  there 
at  the  end  God  knows.  Her  eyes  at  least 
were  beautiful,  they  were  unusually  far 
apart  and  let  you  look  straight  into  them 
and  never  quivered,  they  were  such  clear, 
gray,  searching  eyes,  they  seemed  always 
to  be  asking  for  the  truth.  And  she  had 
an  adorable  mouth.  In  repose  it  was  per- 
haps hard  because  it  shut  so  decisively, 
but  often  it  screwed  up  provokingly  at  one 
side,  as  when  she  smiled  or  was  sorry  or 
for  no  particular  reason,  for  she  seemed 
unable  to  control  this  vagary,  which  was 
perhaps  a  little  bit  of  babyhood  that  had 
forgotten  to  grow  up  with  the  rest  of  her. 
At  those  moments  the  essence  of  all  that 
was  characteristic  and  delicious  about  her 
seemed  to  have  run  to  her  mouth,  so  that 
to  kiss  Grizel  on  her  crooked  smile  would 
have  been  to  kiss  the  whole  of  her  at  once. 
She  had  a  quaint  way  of  nodding  her  head 
at  you  when  she  was  talking  ;  it  made  you 
forget  what  she  was  saying,  though  it  was 
really  meant  to  have  precisely  the  opposite 
effect.  Her  voice  was  rich,  with  many 
inflections;    when  she  had  much  to  say  it 


gurgled  like  a  stream  in  a  hurry,  but  its 
cooing  note  was  best  worth  remembering 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  were  times 
when  she  looked  like  a  boy.  Her  almost 
gallant  bearing,  the  poise  of  her  head,  her 
noble  frankness,  they  all  had  something 
in  them  of  a  princely  boy  who  had  never 
known  fear. 

I  have  no  wish  to  hide  her  defects.  I 
would  rather  linger  over  them,  because 
they  were  part  of  Grizel,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  see  them  go  one  by  one.  Thrums  had 
not  taken  her  to  its  heart.  She  was  stiff 
and  haughty,  they  said,  and  had  a  proud 
walk ;  her  sense  of  justice  was  too  great, 
she  scorned  frailties  that  she  should  have 
pitied  (.how  strange  to  think  that  there  was 
a  time  when  pity  was  not  the  feeling  that 
leapt  to  Grizel's  bosom  first).  She  did  not 
care  for  study,  she  learned  French  and  the 
pianoforte  to  please  the  doctor,  but  she 
preferred  to  be  sewing  or  dusting.  When 
she  might  have  been  reading  she  was  per- 
haps making  for  herself  one  of  those  cos- 
tumes that  depressed  every  lady  of  Thrums 
who  employed  a  dressmaker,  or  more  prob- 
ably it  was  a  delicious  garment  for  a  baby, 
for  as  soon  as  Grizel  heard  that  there  was 
a  new  baby  anywhere  all  her  intellect  de- 
serted her  and  she  became  a  slave.  Books 
often  irritated  her  because  she  disagreed 
with  the  author,  and  it  was  a  torment  to 
her  to  find  other  people  holding  to  their 
views  when  she  was  so  certain  that  hers 
were  right.  In  church  she  sometimes 
rocked  her  arms,  and  the  old  doctor  by 
her  side  knew  that  it  was  because  she 
could  not  get  up  and  contradict  the  min- 
ister; she  was,  I  presume,  the  only  young 
lady  who  ever  dared  to  say  that  she  hated 
Sunday  because  there  was  so  much  sitting 
still  in  it. 

Sitting  still  did  not  suit  Grizel,  at  all 
other  times  she  was  happy,  but  then  her 
mind  wandered  back  to  the  thoughts  that 
had  lived  too  closely  with  her  in  the  old 
days,  and  she  was  troubled.  What  woke 
her  from  these  reveries  was  probably  the 
doctor's  hand  placed  very  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  then  she  would  start  and 
wonder  how  long  he  had  been  watching 
her  and  what  were  the  grave  thoughts  be- 
hind his  cheerful  face.  For  the  doctor 
never  looked  more  cheerful  than  when  he 
was  drawing  Grizel  away  from  the  ugly 
past,  and  he  talked  to  her  as  if  he  had  no- 
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ticed  nothing;  but  after  he  went  upstairs 
he  would  pace  his  bedroom  for  a  long  time, 
and  Grizel  listened  and  knew  that  he  was 
thinking  about  her.  Then  perhaps  she 
would  run  up  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  These  scenes  brought 
the  doctor  and  (irizel  very  close  together, 
but  they  became  rarer  as  she  grew  up,  and 
then  for  once  that  she  was  troubled  she 
was  a  hundred  times  irresponsible  with 
glee,  and,  "Oh,  you  dearest,  darlingest," 
she  would  cry  to  him,  "  I  must  dance,  I 
must,  I  must,  though  it  is  a  Fast  Day,  and 
you  must  dance  with  your  mother  this  in- 
stant, I  am  so  happy,  so  happy!  "  Mother 
was  his  nickname  for  her,  and  she  de- 
lighted in  the  word;  she  lorded  it  over  him 
as  if  he  were  her  troublesome  boy. 

How  could  she  be  other  than  glorious 
when  there  was  so  much  to  do?  The 
work  inside  the  house  she  made  for  her- 
self and  outside  the  doctor  made  it  for 
her.  At  last  he  had  found  for  nurse  a 
woman  who  could  follow  his  instructions 
literally,  who  understood  that  if  he  said 
five  o'clock  for  the  medicine  the  chap  of  six 
would  not  do  as  well,  who  did  not  in  her 
heart  despise  the  thermometer  and  who 
resolutely  prevented  the  patient  from  skip- 
ping out  of  bed  to  change  her  pillow-slips 
because  the  minister  was  expected.  Such 
tyranny  enraged  every  sufferer  who  had 
been  ill  before  and  got  better,  but  what 
they  chiefly  complained  of  to  the  doctor 
(and  he  agreed  with  a  humorous  sigh),  was 
her  masterfulness  about  fresh  air  and  cold 
water.  Windows  were  opened  that  had 
never  been  opened  before  (they  yielded 
to  her  pressure  with  a  groan),  and  as  for 
cold  water  it  might  have  been  said  that  a 
bath  followed  her  wherever  she  went,  not, 
mark  me,  for  putting  your  hands  and  face 
in,  not  even  for  your  feet,  but  in  you  must 
go,  the  whole  of  you,  "as  if,"  they  said,  in- 
dignantly, "there  was  something  the  mat- 
ter with  our  skin." 

She  could  not  gossip,  not  even  with  the 
doctor,  who  liked  it  of  an  evening  when 
he  had  got  into  his  carpet  shoes.  There 
was  no  use  telling  her  a  secret,  for  she 
kept  it  to  herself  forevermore.  She  had 
ideas  about  how  men  should  serve  a 
woman,  even  the  humblest,  that  made  the 
men  gaze  with  wonder  and  the  women 
(curiously  enough)  with  irritation.  1  In- 
greatest  scorn    was    for   girls  who    made 


themselves  cheap  with  men,  and  she  could 
not  hide  it.  It  was  a  physical  pain  to  Grizel 
to  hide  her  feelings,  they  popped  out  in 
her  face,  if  not  in  words,  and  were  always 
in  advance  of  her  self-control.  To  the 
doctor  this  impulsiveness  was  pathetic  ; 
he  loved  her  for  it,  but  it  sometimes  made 
him  uneasy. 

He  died  in  the  scarlet-fever  year.  "  I'm 
smitten,"  he  suddenly  said  at  a  bedside, 
and  a  week  afterwards  he  was  gone. 

"  We  must  speak  of  it  now,  (irizel,"  he 
said  when  he  knew  that  he  was  dying. 

She  pressed  his  hand  ;  she  knew  to  what 
he  was  referring.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "  1 
should  love  you  to  speak  of  it  now." 

"  You  and  I  have  always  fought  shy  of 
it,"  he  said,  "making  a  pretence  that  it 
had  altogether  passed  away.  I  thought 
that  was  best  for  you." 

"  Dearest,  darlingest,"  she  said,  "  I 
know,  I  have  always  known." 

"And  you,"  he  said,  "  you  pretended 
because  you  thought  it  was  best  for  me." 

She  nodded.  "  And  we  saw  through 
each  other  all  the  time,"  she  said. 

"  Grizel,  has  it  passed  away  altogether 
now  ?" 

Her  grip  upon  his  hand  did  not  tighten 
in  the  least.  "  Yes,"  she  could  say  hon- 
estly, "it  has  altogether  passed  away." 

"  And  you  have  no  more  fear  ?  " 

"  No,  none." 

It  was  his  great  reward  for  all  that  he 
had  done  for  Grizel. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of," 
she  said  when  he  did  not  speak.  "  You 
are  thinking  of  the  haunted  little  girl  you 
rescued  seven  years  ago." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  thanking 
God  for  the  brave  wholesome  woman  she 
has  grown  into.  And  for  something  else, 
Grizel,  for  letting  me  live  to  see  it." 

"To  do  it,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand 
to  her  breast. 

She  was  a  strange  girl,  and  she  had  to 
speak  her  mind.  "  1  don't  think  God  has 
done  it  all,"  she  said.  '•  I  don't  even 
think  that  He  told  you  to  do  it. 
think  lie  just  said  to  you  'There  i^  J 
painted  lady's  child  at  your  do< 
can  save  her  if  you  lik 

■•  No,"  she  went  on  when  he  would 
have  interposed,  "  1  am  Mire  He  did  not 
want  to  do  it  all;  lie  even  left  a  little  bit 
of  it  to  me  to  do  myself.     I  l<  think 
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that  I  have  clone  a  tiny  bit  of  it  myself.  I 
think  it  is  the  sweetest  thing  about  (iod 
that  He  lets  us  do  some  of  it  ourselves. 
Do  1  hurt  you.  darling  ?  " 

No,  she  did  not  hurt  him,  for  he  un- 
derstood her.  "  But  you  are  naturally  so 
impulsive,"  he  said,  "  it  has  often  been  a 
sharp  pain  to  me  to  see  you  so  careful." 

"It  was  not  a  pain  to  me  to  be  careful, 
it  was  a  joy.  Oh,  the  thousand  dear  de- 
lightful joys  I  have  had  with  you." 

"It  has  made  you  strong,  Grizel,  and  I 
rejoice  in  that  ;  but  sometimes  I  fear  that 
it  has  made  you  too  difficult  to  win." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  won,"  she  told  him. 

"  You  don't  quite  mean  that,  Grizel." 

"  No,"  she  said  at  once.  She  whispered 
to  him  impulsively.  "  It  is  the  only  thing 
I  am  at  all  afraid  of  now." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Love." 

"  You  will  not  be  afraid  of  it  when  it 
comes." 

"But  I  want  to  be  afraid,"  she  said. 

"  You  need  not,"  he  answered.  "The 
man  on  whom  those  clear  eyes  rest  lov- 
ingly will  be  worthy  of  it  all.  If  he  were 
not,  they  would  be  the  first  to  find  him 
out." 

"But  need  that  make  any  difference  ?  " 
she  asked.  "Perhaps  though  I  found 
him  out  I  should  love  him  just  the  same." 

"  Not  unless  you  loved  him  first, 
Grizel." 

"  No,"  she  said  at  once  again.  "  I  am 
not  really  afraid  of  love,"  she  whispered 
to  him.  "  You  have  made  me  so  happy 
that  I  am  afraid  of  nothing." 

Yet  she  wondered  a  little  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die,  but  when  she  told  him 
this  he  smiled  and  said,  "  Everybody 
fears  death  except  those  who  are  dying." 
And  when  she  asked  if  he  had  anything 
on  his  mind  he  said,  "  I  leave  the  world 
without  a  care.  Not  that  I  have  seen  all 
I  would  fain  have  seen.  Many  a  time, 
especially  this  last  year,  when  I  have  seen 
the  mother  in  you  crooning  to  some 
neighbor's  child,  I  have  thought  to  myself, 
'  I  don't  know  my  Grizel  yet,  I  have  seen 
her  only  in  the  bud,'  and  I  would  fain  —  " 
He  broke  off.  "  But  I  have  no  fears," 
he  said.  "As  I  lie  here  with  you  sitting 
by  my  side,  looking  so  serene,  I  can  say, 
for  the  first  time  for  half  a  century,  that  I 
have  nothing  on  my  mind." 


"But,  Grizel,  I  should  have  married," 
he  told  her.  "  The  chief  lesson  my  life 
has  taught  me  is  that  they  are  poor  crit- 
turs,  the  men  who  don't  marry." 

"  If  you  had  married,"  she  said,  "  you 
might  never  have  been  able  to  help  me." 

"  It  is  you  who  have  helped  me,"  he  re- 
plied. "  God  sent  the  child,  He  is  most  re- 
luctant to  give  any  of  us  up.  Ay,  Grizel, 
that's  what  my  life  has  taught  me,  and  it's 
all  I  can  leave  to  you."  The  last  he  saw 
of  her  she  was  holding  his  hand  and  her 
eyes  were  dry,  her  teeth  were  clenched,  but 
there  was  a  brave  smile  upon  her  face,  for 
he  had  told  her  that  it  was  thus  he  would 
like  to  see  her  at  the  end.  After  his  death 
she  continued  to  live  at  the  old  house  ;  he 
had  left  it  to  her  ("I  want  it  to  remain  in 
the  family  "  he  said)  with  all  his  savings, 
which  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  such  a  manager  ;  he  had  also  left  her 
plenty  to  do,  and  that  was  a  still  sweeter 
legacy. 

And  the  other  Jacobites,  what  of  them? 
Hie,  where  are  you,  Corp  ?  H  ere  he  comes, 
grinning  in  his  spleet  new  uniform  to  de- 
mand our  tickets  of  us.  He  is  now  the 
railway  porter.  Since  Tommy  left  Thrums 
"  steam  "  had  arrived  in  it,  and  Corp  had 
by  nature  such  a  gift  for  giving  luggage  the 
twist  which  breaks  everything  inside  as  you 
dump  it  down  that  he  was  inevitably  ap- 
pointed porter.  There  was  no  travelling  to 
Thrums  without  a  ticket.  At  Tilliedrum, 
which  was  the  junction  for  Thrums,  you 
showed  your  ticket  and  were  then  locked  in. 
A  hundred  yards  from  Thrums  Corp  leapt 
upon  the  train  and  fiercely  demanded  your 
ticket.  At  the  station  he  asked  you,  threat- 
eningly, whether  you  had  given  up  your 
ticket.  Even  his  wife  was  afraid  of  him 
at  such  times,  and  had  her  ticket  ready  in 
her  hand. 

His  wife  was  one  Gavinia,  and  she  had 
no  fear  of  him  except  when  she  was  travel- 
ling. To  his  face  she  referred  to  him  as 
a  doited  sumph,  but  to  Grizel  pleading  for 
him  she  admitted  that  despite  his  warts  and 
quarrelsome  legs  he  was  a  great  big  muckle 
sonsy,  stout,  buirdly  well-set  up,  wise-like, 
havering  man.  When  first  Corp  had  pro- 
posed to  her  she  gave  him  a  clout  on  the 
head,  and  so  little  did  he  know  of  the  sex 
that  this  discouraged  him.  He  continued, 
however,  to  propose  and  she  to  clout  him 
until  he  heard,  accidentally  (he  woke  up 
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in  church),  of  a  man  in  the  Bible  who  had 
wooed  a  woman  for  seven  years,  and  this 
example  he  determined  to  emulate,  but 
when  Gavinia  heard  of  it  she  was  so  furi- 
ous that  she  took  him  at  once.  Dazed  by 
his  good  fortune,  he  rushed  off  with  it  to 
his  aunt,  whom  he  wearied  with  his  repe- 
tition of  the  great  news. 

"To  your  bed  wi'  you,"  she  said,  yawn- 
ing. 

"  Bed  !  "  cried  Corp,  indignantly.  "  And 
so,  auntie,  says  Gavinia,  '  Yes,'  says  she, 
'  I'll  have  you.'  Those  were  her  never-to- 
be-forgotten  words." 

"You  pitiful  object,"  answered  his  aunt, 
11  men  hae  been  married  afore  now  with- 
out making  sic  a  stramash." 

"I  daursay,"  retorted  Corp,  "but  they 
hinna  married  Gavinia,"  and  this  is  the 
best  known  answer  to  the  sneer  of  the 
cynic. 

He  was  a  public  nuisance  that  night,  and 
knocked  various  people  up  after  they  had 
gone  to  bed  to  tell  them  that  Gavinia  was 
to  have  him.  He  was  eventually  led  home 
by  kindly  though  indignant  neighbors,  but 
early  morning  found  him  in  the  country 
carrying  the  news  from  farm  to  farm. 

"No,  I  winna  sit  down,"  he  said,  "I 
just  cried  in  to  tell  you  Gavinia  is  to  hae 
me."  Six  miles  from  home  he  saw  a  mud- 
house  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and  ascended 
genially.  He  found  at  their  porridge  a 
very  old  lady  with  a  nut-cracker  face,  and 
a  small  boy.  We  shall  see  them  again. 
"  Auld  wifie,"  said  Corp,  "I  dinna  ken 
you,  but  I've  just  stepped  up  to  tell  you 
that  Gavinia  is  to  hae  me." 

It  made  him  the  butt  of  the  sportive. 
If  he  or  Gavinia  were  nigh  they  gathered 
their  fowls  round  them  and  then  said, 
"  Hens,  I  didna  bring  you  here  to  feed  you, 
but  just  to  tell  you  that  Gavinia  is  to  hae 
me."  This  flustered  Gavinia,  but  Grizel, 
who  enjoyed  her  own  jokes  too  heartily 
to  have  more  than  a  polite  interest  in  those 
of  other  people,  said  to  her,  "  How  can 
you  be  angry  !  I  think  it  was  just  sweet 
of  him." 

"  But  was  it  no  vulgar  ?" 

"Vulgar!"  said  Grizel.  "Why,  Ga- 
vinia, that  is  how  every  lady  would  like  a 
man  to  love  her." 

And  then  Gavinia  beamed.  "  I'm  glad 
you  say  that,"  she  said,  "  for  though  I 
wouldna  tell  Corp  for  worlds,  I  fell  likit  it." 


But    Grizel   told    Corp    that    Gavinia 

liked  it. 

"  It  was  the  proof,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  that  you  have  the  right  to  marry  her. 
You  have  shown  your  ticket.  Never  give 
it  up,  Corp." 

About  a  year  afterward  Corp,  armed  in 
his  Sunday  stand,  rushed  to  Grizel's  house, 
occasionally  stopping  to  slap  his  shiny 
knees.  "Grizel,"  he  cried,  "there's  some- 
body come  to  Thrums  without  a  ticket!" 
Then  he  remembered  Gavinia's  instruc- 
tions. "  Mrs.  Shiach's  compliments,"  he 
said,  ponderously,  "and  it's  a  boy." 

"Oh,  Corp!"  exclaimed  Grizel,  and 
immediately  began  to  put  on  her  hat  and 
jacket. 

Corp  watched  her  uneasily.  "  Mrs. 
Shiach's  compliments,"  he  said,  firmly, 
"  and  he's  ower  young  to  be  bathed  yet. 
But  she's  awid  to  show  him  off  to  you," 
he  hastened  to  add.  "  '  Tell  Grizel,'  was 
her  first  words." 

Tell  Grizel  !  They  were  among  the 
first  words  of  many  mothers.  None,  they 
were  aware,  would  receive  the  news  with 
quite  such  glee  as  she.  They  might  think 
her  cold  and  reserved  with  themselves, 
but  to  see  the  look  on  her  face  as  she  bent 
over  a  baby,  and  to  know  that  the  baby 
was  yours  !  What  a  way  she  had  with 
them  !  She  always  welcomed  them  as  if 
in  coming  they  had  performed  a  great 
feat.  That  is  what  babies  are  agape  for 
from  the  beginning.  Had  they  been  able 
to  speak  they  would  have  said,  "  Tell  Gri- 
zel "  themselves. 

"And  Mrs.  Shiach's  compliments," 
Corp  remembered,  "and  she  would  be 
windy  if  you  would  carry  the  bairn  at  the 
christening." 

"I  should  love  it,  Corp!  Have  you 
decided  on  the  name?  " 

"  Lang  syne.  Gin  it  were  a  lassie  we 
were  to  call  her  Grizel " 

"  Oh,  how  sweet  of  you  !  " 

"  After  the  finest  lassie  we  ever  kent," 
continued  Corp,  stoutly.  "  But  I  was  sure 
it  would  be  a  laddie." 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  if  it  was  a  laddie  it  was  to  be 
called  after  him,"  he  said,  with  emphasis 
on  the  last  word  ;  "and  thinks  1  to  invsel', 
'  He'll  find  a  way.'  What  a  eritturhe  was 
for  finding  a  way.  Grizel  !  and  he  iookit 
so   holy   a'  the   time.      Do   you  mind  that 
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swear-word  o'  his,  'Stroke'?  It  just 
meant  damn,  but  he  could  make  even 
damn  look  holy." 

"  You  are  to  call  the  baby  Tommy?  " 

"  He'll  be  christened  Thomas  Sandys 
Shiach,"  said  Corp.  "  I  hankered  after 
putting  something  out  o'  the  Jacobites  in- 
til  his  name,  and  I  says  to  Gavinia,  '  Let's 
call  him  Thomas  Sandys  Stroke  Shiach?' 
says  I,  'and  the  minister'll  be  nane  the 
wiser,'  but  Gavinia  was  scandalizyed." 

Grizel  reflected.  "Corp,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  sure  Gavinia's  sister  will  expect  to  be 
asked  to  carry  the  baby.  I  don't  think 
I  want  to  do  it." 

•■  After  you  promised  !  "  cried  Corp, 
much  hurt.  "  I  never  kent  you  to  break 
a  promise  afore." 

"  I  will  do  it,  Corp,"  she  said,  at  once. 

She  did  not  know  then  that  Tommy 
would  be  in  church  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, but  she  knew  before  she  walked 
down  the  aisle  with  T.  S.  Shiach  in  her 
arms.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Tommy 
and  she  had  seen  each  other  for  seven 
years.  That  day  he  almost  rivalled  his 
namesake  in  the  interests  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who,  however,  took  prodigious  care 
that  he  should  not  see  it.  All  except  Gri- 
zel. She  smiled  a  welcome  to  him,  and 
he  knew  that  her  serene  gray  eyes  were 
watching  him. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    TOMMY    MYTH 

N  the  previous  evening  Aa- 
ron Latta,  his  head  sunk 
farther  into  his  shoulders, 
his  beard  gone  grayer,  no 
other  perceptible  difference 
in  a  dreary  man  since  we 
last  saw  him  in  the  book  of  Tommy's 
boyhood,  had  met  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter at  the  station,  a  barrow  with  him 
for  their  luggage.  It  was  a  great  hour 
for  him  as  he  wheeled  the  barrow  home- 
ward, Elspeth  once  more  by  his  side,  but 
he  could  say  nothing  heartsome  in  Tom- 
my's presence  and  Tommy  was  as  uncom- 
fortable in  his.  The  old  strained  relations 
between  these  two  seemed  to  begin  again 
at  once.  They  were  as  self-conscious  as 
two  mastiffs  meeting  in  the  street  and  both 


breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Tommy 
fell  behind. 

"  You're  bonny,  Elspeth,"  Aaron  then 
said,  eagerly.  "I'm  glad,  glad  to  see  you 
again." 

"  And  him,  too,  Aaron  ? "  Elspeth 
pleaded. 

"  He  took  you  away  frae  me." 

"  He  has  brought  me  back." 

"  Ay,  and  he  has  but  to  whistle  to  you 
and  away  you  go  wi'  him  again.  He's 
ower  grand  to  bide  lang  here  now." 

"  You  don't  know  him,  Aaron.  We 
are  to  stay  a  long  time.  Do  you  know 
Mrs.  McLean  invited  us  to  stay  with  her  ? 
I  suppose  she  thought  your  house  was  so 
small ;  but  Tommy  said,  '  The  house  of 
the  man  who  befriended  us  when  we  were 
children  shall  never  be  too  small  for  us.'" 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  Ay,  but,  Elspeth, 
I  would  rather  hear  what  you  said." 

"  I  said  it  was  to  dear,  good  Aaron 
Latta  I  was  going  back  and  to  no  one 
else." 

"  God  bless  you  for  that,  Elspeth." 

"And  Tommy,"  she  went  on,  "must 
have  his  old  garret-room  again,  to  write 
as  well  as  sleep  in,  and  the  little  room 
you  partitioned  off  the  kitchen  will  do 
nicely  for  me." 

'•There's  no  a  window  in  it,"  replied 
Aaron,  "but  it  will  do  fine  for  you,  El- 
speth." He  was  almost  chuckling,  for  he 
had  a  surprise  in  waiting  for  her.  "This 
way,"  he  said,  excitedly,  when  she  would 
have  gone  into  the  kitchen,  and  he  flung 
open  the  door  of  what  had  been  his  warp- 
ing-room.  The  warping  mill  was  gone, 
everything  that  had  been  there  was  gone ; 
what  met  the  delighted  eyes  of  Elspeth 
and  Tommy  was  a  cosy  parlor,  which  be- 
came a  bedroom  when  you  opened  that 
other  door. 

"You  are  a  leddy  now,  Elspeth,"  Aaron 
said,  husky  with  pride,  "  and  you  have  a 
leddy's  room.     Do  you  see  the  piano?" 

He  had  given  up  the  warping,  having 
at  last  "  twa  three  hunder' "  in  the  bank, 
and  all  the  work  he  did  now  was  at  a  loom 
which  he  had  put  into  the  kitchen  to  keep 
him  out  of  languor.  "  I  have  sorted  up 
the  garret,  too,  for  you,"  he  said  to  Tom- 
my, "  but  this  is  Elspeth's  room." 

"  As  if  Tommy  would  take  it  from  me  !  " 
said  Elspeth,  running  into  the  kitchen  to 
hug  this  dear  Aaron. 
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"You  may  laugh,"  Aaron  replied,  vin- 
dictively, "but  he  is  taking  it  frae  you  al- 
ready ; "  and  later,  when  Tommy  was  out 
of  the  way,  he  explained  his  meaning  :  "  I 
did  it  all  for  you,  Elspeth  ;  Elspeth's  room 
I  called  it ;  when  I  bought  the  mahogany 
arm-chair,  '  That's  Elspeth's  chair,'  I  says 
to  mysel',  and  when  I  bought  the  bed, 
'it's  hers,'  I  said;  ay,  but  I  was  soon  dis- 
annulled o'  that  thait,  for  in  spite  of  me, 
they  were  all  got  for  him.  Not  a  rissom 
in  that  room  is  yours  or  mine,  Elspeth  ; 
every  muhlen  belongs  to  him." 

"  But  who  says  so,  Aaron  ?  I  am  sure 
he  won't." 

"I  dinna  ken  them.  They  are  leddies 
that  come  here  in  their  carriages  to  see  the 
house  where  Thomas  Sandys  was  born." 

"  But,  Aaron, he  was  born  in  London  !  " 

"  They  think  he  was  born  in  this  house," 
Aaron  replied,  doggedly,  "  and  it's  no  for 
me  to  cheapen  him." 

"  Oh,  Aaron,  you  pretend " 

"  I  was  never  very  fond  o'  him,"  Aaron 
admitted,  "  but  I  winna  cheapen  Jean 
Myles's  bairn,  and  when  they  chap  at  my 
door  and  say  they  would  like  to  see  the 
room  Thomas  Sandys  was  born  in  I  let 
them  see  the  best  room  I  have.  So  that's 
how  he  has  laid  hands  on  your  parlor, 
Elspeth.  Afore  I  can  get  rid  o'  them 
they  gie  a  squeak  and  cry  '  Was  that 
Thomas  Sandys's  bed  ?  '  and  I  says  it 
was.  That's  him  taking  the  very  bed 
frae  you,  Elspeth." 

'•You  might  at  least  have  shown  them 
his  bed  in  the  garret,"  she  said. 

"It's  a  shilpit  bit  thing,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I  winna  cheapen  him.  They're 
curious,  too,  to  see  his  favorite  seat." 

"It  was  the  fender,"  she  declared. 

"  It  was,"  he  assented,  "  but  it's  no  for 
me  to  cheapen  him,  so  I  let  them  see  your 
new  mahogany  chair.  '  Thomas  Sandys's 
chair  '  they  call  it,  and  they  sit  down  in 
it  reverently.  They  winna  even  leave 
you  the  piano.  '  Was  this  Thomas  San- 
dys's piano  ?  '  they  speir.  '  It  was,'  says 
[,  and  syne  they  gowp  at  it."  His  un- 
der lip  shot  out,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was 
angry.  "  I  dinna  blame  him,"  he  said, 
"but  he  had  the  same  masterful  way  of 
stooping  everything  into  his  lap  when  he 
was  a  laddie,  and  1  like  him  none  the  mair 
for  it;"  and  from  this  position  Aaron 
would  not  budge. 


"Quite  right,  too,"  Tommy  said  when 
he  heard  of  it.  "  But  you  can  tell  him, 
Elspeth,  that  we  shall  let  no  more  of  those 
prying  women  in;  "  and  he  really  meant 
this,  for  he  was  a  modest  man  that  day, 
was  Tommy.  Nevertheless,  he  was,  per- 
haps, a  little  annoyed  to  find,  as  the  days 
went  on,  that  no  more  ladies  came  to  be 
turned  away. 

He  heard  that  they  had  also  been  un 
able  to  resist  the   desire   to  shake  hands 
with  Thomas  Sandys's  schoolmaster.    "  It 
must  have  been  a  pleasure  to  teach  him," 
they  said  to  Cathro. 

"Ah  me,  ah  me  !  "  Cathro  replied,  enig 
matically.    It  had  so  often  been  a  pleasure 
to  Cathro  to  thrash  him. 

"Genius  is  odd,"  they  said.  "  Did  he 
ever  give  you  any  trouble?  " 

"  We  were  like  father  and  son,"  he  as- 
sured them.  With  natural  pride  he  showed 
them  the  ink-pot  into  which  Thomas  San- 
dys had  dipped  as  a  boy.  They  were  very 
grateful  for  his  interesting  reminiscence 
that  when  the  pot  was  too  full  Thomas 
inked  his  fingers.  He  presented  several 
of  them  with  the  ink-pot. 

Two  ladies,  who  came  together,  both- 
ered him  by  asking  what  the  Hugh  Black- 
adder  competition  was.  They  had  been 
advised  to  inquire  of  him  about  Thomas 
Sandys's  connection  therewith  by  another 
schoolmaster,  a  Mr.  Ogilvy,  whom  they 
had  met  in  one  of  the  glens. 

Mr.  Cathro  winced,  and  then  explained 
with  emphasis  that  the  Hugh  Blackadder 
was  a  competition  in  which  the  local  min- 
isters were  the  sole  judges.  He  therefore 
referred  the  ladies  to  them.  The  ladies 
did  go  to  a  local  minister  for  enlighten- 
ment, to  Mr.  Dishart,  but  after  reflecting, 
Mr.  Dishart  said  that  it  was  too  long  a 
story,  and  this  answer  seemed  to  amuse 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  happened  to  be  present. 

It  was  Mr.  McLean   who  retailed  this 
news    to    Tommy.       He    and    Ailie    had 
walked  home   from  church  with  the  new- 
comers on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  the 
day  of  the  christening.    They  had  not  gone 
into    Aaron's   house,  lor  you    are   1m. 
askance  at  in  Thrums  if  you  pay  visits 
Sundays,  but  they  had   stood    far 
time  gossiping  at   the  door,  which  is 
milled    by  the    Strictest.       Ailie    * 

twitter,  as  of  old.  and  not  able  even  j 

speak    of    her   husband  without  an  a; 
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getic  look  to  the  ladies  who  had  none,  and, 
oh,  how  proud  she  was  of  Tommy's  fame! 
Her  eyes  were  an  offering  to  him. 

'•Don't  take  her  as  a  sample  of  the 
place,  though,"  Mr.  McLean  warned  him, 
"for  Thrums  docs  not  catch  fire  so  readily 
as  London."  It  was  quite  true.  "  I  was 
at  the  school  wi'  him,"  they  said  up  there, 
and  implied  that  this  damned  his  book. 

But  there  were  two  faithful  souls,  or 
more  strictly  one,  for  Corp  could  never 
have  carried  it  through  without  Gavinia's 
help.  Tommy  called  on  them  promptly  at 
their  house  in  the  Bellies  Brae  (four  rooms 
but  a  lodger),  and  said,  almost  before  he 
had  time  to  look,  that  the  baby  had  Corp's 
chin  and  Gavinia's  eyes.  He  had  made 
this  up  on  the  way.  He  also  wanted  to 
say,  so  desirous  was  he  of  pleasing  his  old 
friends,  that  he  should  like  to  hold  the 
baby  in  his  arms,  but  it  was  such  a  thun- 
dering lie  that  even  an  author  could  not 
say  it. 

Tommy  sat  down  in  that  house  with  a 
very  warm  heart  for  its  inmates,  but  they 
chilled  him,  Gavinia  with  her  stiff  words 
and  Corp  by  looking  miserable  instead  of 
joyous. 

"  I  expected  you  to  come  to  me  first, 
Corp,"  said  Tommy,  reproachfully.  "  I 
had  scarcely  a  word  with  you  at  the  sta- 
tion." 

"He  couldna  hae  presumed,"  replied 
Gavinia,  primly. 

"  I  couldna  hae  presumed,"  said  Corp, 
with  a  groan. 

"Fudge!"  Tommy  said.  "You  were 
my  greatest  friend,  and  1  like  you  as  much 
as  ever,  Corp." 

Corp's  face  shone,  but  Gavinia  said  at 
once, "  You  werna  sic  great  friends  as  that. 
Were  you,  man?" 

"No,"  Corp  replied,  gloomily. 

"Whatever  has  come  over  you  both?" 
asked  Tommy,  in  surprise.  "  You  will  be 
saying  next,  Gavinia,  that  we  never  played 
at  Jacobites  in  the  den! " 

"  I  dinna  deny  that  Corp  and  me 
played,"  Gavinia  answered,  determinedly, 
"but  you  didna.  You  said  to  us, '  Think 
shame,'  you  said,  'to  be  playing  vulgar 
games  when  you  could  be  reading  supe- 
rior books.'  They  were  his  very  words, 
were  they  no,  man?  "  she  demanded  of 
her  unhappy  husband,  with  a  threatening 
look. 


"They  were,"  said  Corp  in  deepest 
gloom. 

"  I  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this," 
said  Tommy,  rising,  "and  as  you  are  too 
great  a  coward,  Corp,  to  tell  the  truth, 
with  that  shameless  woman  glowering  at 
you,  out  you  go,  Gavinia,  and  take  your 
disgraced  bairn  with  you.  Do  as  you  are 
told,  you  besom,  for  I  am  Captain  Stroke 
again." 

Corp  was  choking  with  delight  as  Ga- 
vinia withdrew  haughtily.  "  I  was  sure 
you  would  sort  her,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  1  was  sure  you  wasna  the  kind 
to  be  ashamed  o'  auld  friends." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"She  has  a  notion,"  Corp  explained, 
growing  grave  again,  "  that  it  wouldna 
do  for  you  to  own  the  like  o'  us.  '  We 
mauna  cheapen  him,'  she  said.  She  want- 
ed you  to  see  that  we  hinna  been  cheap- 
ening you."  Pie  said,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  "  There  has  been  leddies  here,  and 
they  want  to  ken  what  Thomas  Sandys 
was  like  as  a  boy.  It's  me  they  speir  for, 
but  Gavinia  she  just  shoves  me  out  o' 
sight,  and,  says  she,  '  Leave  them  to  me.'  " 

Corp  told  Tommy  some  of  the  things 
Gavinia  said  about  Thomas  Sandys  as  a 
boy,  how  he  sat  rapt  in  church,  and  in- 
stead of  going  bird-nesting,  lay  on  the 
ground  listening  to  the  beautiful  little 
warblers  overhead,  and  gave  all  his  pen- 
nies to  poorer  children,  and  could  repeat 
the  shorter  Catechism,  beginning  at  either 
end,  and  was  very  respectful  to  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  of  a  yielding  disposition, 
and  said,  from  his  earliest  years,  '  I  don't 
want  to  be  great,  I  just  want  to  be 
good.'  " 

"  How  can  she  make  them  all  up  ?  " 
Tommy  asked,  with  respectful  homage  to 
Gavinia. 

Corp,  with  his  eye  on  the  door,  pro- 
duced from  beneath  the  bed  a  little  book 
with  colored  pictures.  It  was  entitled, 
"  Great  Boyhoods,"  by  Aunt  Martha. 
"  She  doesna  make  them  up,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  she  gets  them  out  o'  this." 

"  And  you  back  her  up,  Corp,  even 
when  she  says  I  was  not  your  friend  !" 

"  It  was  like  a  t'knife  intil  me,"  replied 
loyal  Corp,  "  every  time  I  forswore  you  it 
was  like  a  t'knife,  but  I  did  it,  ay,  and 
I'll  go  on  doing  it  if  you  think  my  friend- 
ship cheapens  you." 
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Tommy  was  much  moved,  and  gripped 
his  old  lieutenant  by  the  hand.  He  also 
called  Gavinia  ben,  and  before  she  could 
ward  him  off,  the  masterful  rogue  had  sa- 
luted her  on  the  cheek.  "  That,"  said 
Tommy,  "  is  to  show  you  that  I  am  as 
fond  of  the  old  times  and  my  old  friends 
as  ever,  and  the  moment  you  deny  it  I 
shall  take  you  to  mean,  Gavinia,  that  you 
want  another  kiss." 

"  He's  just  the  same  !  "  Corp  remarked, 
ecstatically,  when  Tommy  had  gone. 

"  I  dinna  deny,"  Gavinia  said,  "  but 
what  he's  fell  taking,"  and  for  a  time  they 
ruminated. 

"  Gavinia,"  said  Corp,  suddenly,  "  I 
wouldna  wonder  but  what  he's  a  gey  lad 
wi'  the  women  !  " 

11  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  she 
replied,  coldly,  and  he  had  the  prudence 
not  to  say.  He  should  have  followed  his 
hero  home,  to  be  disabused  of  this  mon- 
strous notion,  for  even  while  it  was  being 
propounded  Tommy  was  sitting  in  such 
an  agony  of  silence  in  a  woman's  presence 
that  she  could  not  resist  smiling  a  crooked 
smile  at  him.  His  want  of  words  did  not 
displease  Grizel ;  she  was  of  opinion  that 
young  men  should  always  be  a  little  awed 
by  young  ladies. 

He  had  found  her  with  Elspeth  on  his 
return  home.  Would  Grizel  call  and  be 
friendly,  he  had  asked  himself  many  times 
since  he  saw  her  in  church  yesterday,  and 
Elspeth  was  as  curious  ;  each  wanted  to 
know  what  the  other  thought  of  her,  but 
neither  had  the  courage  to  inquire,  they 
both  wanted  to  know  so  much.  Her  name 
had  been  mentioned,  but  casually,  not  a 
word  to  indicate  that  she  had  grown  up 
since  they  saw  her  last.  The  longer  Tom- 
my remained  silent  the  more,  he  knew, 
did  Elspeth  suspect  him.  He  would  have 
liked  to  say,  in  a  careless  voice,  "  Rather 
pretty,  isn't  she  ?  "  but  he  felt  that  this  lit- 
tle Elspeth  would  see  through  him  at  once. 

For  at  the  first  glance  he  had  seen  what 
Grizel  was,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  passed 
through  him  as  he  drank  her  in,  it  was  but 
the  joy  of  the  eyes  for  the  first  moment, 
but  it  ran  to  his  heart  to  say,  "  This  is  the 
little  hunted  girl  that  was  !  "  and  Tommy 
was  moved  with  a  manly  gladness  that 
the  girl  who  once  was  so  fearful  of  the 
future  had  grown  into  this.  The  same 
Unselfish  delight   in   her  for  her  own  sake 


came  over  him  again  when  he  shook 
hands  with  her  in  Aaron's  parlor.  This 
glorious  creature  with  the  serene  eyes  and 
the  noble  shoulders  had  been  the  hunted 
child  of  the  Double  Dykes;  he  would 
have  liked  to  race  back  into  the  past  and 
bring  little  Grizel  here  to  look.  How- 
many  boyish  memories  he  recalled,  and 
she  was  in  everyone  of  them.  His  heart 
held  nothing  but  honest  joy  in  this  meet- 
ing after  so  many  years  ;  he  longed  to  tell 
her  how  sincerely  he  was  still  her  friend. 
Well,  why  don't  you  tell  her,  Tommy,  it  is 
a  thing  you  are  good  at,  and  you  have 
been  polishing  up  the  phrases  ever  since 
she  passed  down  the  aisle  with  Master 
Shiach  in  her  arms ;  you  have  even  planned 
out  a  way  of  putting  Grizel  at  her  ease, 
and  behold,  she  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  is  at  ease.  What  has  come  over  you  ? 
Does  the  reader  think  it  was  love  ?  No, 
it  was  only  that  pall  of  shyness ;  he  tried 
to  fling  it  off,  but  could  not ;  behold  Tom- 
my being  buried  alive. 

Elspeth  showed  less  contemptibly  than 
her  brother,  but  it  was  Grizel  who  did  most 
of  the  talking.  She  nodded  her  head  and 
smiled  at  Tommy,  but  she  was  watching 
him  all  the  time.  She  wore  a  dress  in  which 
brown  and  yellow  mingled  as  in  woods  on 
an  autumn  day,  and  the  jacket  had  a  high 
collar  of  fur,  over  which  she  watched  him. 
Let  us  say  that  she  was  watching  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  old  Tommy  was  left  in 
him.  Yet  with  this  problem  confronting 
her  she  also  had  time  to  study  the  outer 
man,  Tommy  the  dandy,  his  velvet  jacket 
(a  new  one),  his  brazen  waistcoat,  his  po- 
etic neckerchief,  his  spotless  linen.  His 
velvet  jacket  was  to  become  the  derision  of 
Thrums,  but  Tommy  took  his  bonneting 
haughtily,  like  one  who  was  glad  to  suffer 
for  a  Cause.  There  were  to  be  meetings 
here  and  there  where  people  told  with  awe 
how  many  shirts  he  sent  weekly  to  the  wash. 
Grizel  disdained  his  dandy  tastes  ;  why  did 
not  Elspeth  strip  him  of  them  ?  and,  oh,  if 
he  must  wear  that  absurd  waistcoat,  could 
she  not  see  that  it  would  look  another 
thing  if  the  second  button  was  put  half  an 
inch  farther  back  !  How  sinful  of  him  to 
spoil  the  shape  of  his  silly  velvet  jacket  by 
Carrying  so  many  letters  in  the  po<  i 
She  learned  afterward  that  he  carried  all 
those  letters  because  there  was  a  cheek 
in  one  of   them,  he  did  not    know    which, 
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and  her  sense  of  orderliness  was  outraged. 
Elspeth  did  not  notice  these  tilings.  She 
helped  Tommy  by  her  helplessness.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  once  in  London 
when  she  had  need  of  a  new  hat,  but 
money  there  was  none,  Tommy,  looking 
very  defiant,  studied  ladies'  hats  in  the 
shop-windows,  brought  all  his  intellect  to 
bear  on  them,  with  the  result  that  he  did 
concoct  out  of  Elspeth's  old  hat  a  new  one 
which  was  the  admired  of  O.  P.  l'vni  and 
friends,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  the 
artist.  But  obviously  he  could  not  take 
proper  care  of  himself,  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  woman,  of  whom  Grizel  was  one,  to 
whose  breasts  this  helplessness  makes  an 
unfair  appeal.  Oh,  to  dress  him  properly  I 
She  could  not  help  liking  to  be  a  mother  to 
men,  she  wanted  them  to  be  the  most  no- 
ble characters,  but  completely  dependent 
on  her. 

Tommy  walked  home  with  her,  and  it 
seemed  at  first  as  if  Elspeth's  absence  wTas 
to  be  no  help  to  him.  He  could  not  even 
plagiarize  from  '  Sandys  on  Woman.'  No 
one  knew  so  well  the  kind  of  thing  he 
should  be  saying,  and  no  one  could  have 
been  more  anxious  to  say  it,  but  a  weight 
of  shyness  sat  on  the  lid  of  Tommy.  Hav- 
ing for  half  an  hour  raged  internally  at  his 
misfortune,  he  now  sullenly  embraced  it. 
"  If  I  am  this  sort  of  an  ass,  let  me  be  it 
in  the  superlative  degree,"  he  may  be  con- 
ceived saying  bitterly  to  himself.  He  ad- 
dressed Grizel  coldly,  as  "  Miss  McQueen," 
a  name  she  had  taken  by  the  doctor's  wish 
soon  after  she  went  to  live  with  him. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
call  me  that,"  she  said.  "Call  me  Grizel, 
as  you  used  to  do." 

"  May  I  ?  "  replied  Tommy,  idiotically. 
He  knew  it  was  idiotic,  but  that  mood 
now  had  grip  of  him. 

'•  But  I  mean  to  call  you  Mr.  Sandys," 
she  said,  decisively. 

He  wras  really  glad  to  hear  it,  for  to  be 
called  Tommy  by  anyone  was  now  de- 
testable to  him  (which  is  why  I  always  call 
him  Tommy  in  these  pages).  So  it  was 
like  him  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  had  hoped 
to  hear  you  use  the  old  name." 

That  sigh  made  her  look  at  him  sharply. 
He  knew  that  he  must  be  careful  with 
Grizel  and  that  she  was  irritated,  but  he 
had  to  go  on. 

"  It  is  strange  to  me,"  said  Sentimental 


Tommy,  "  to  be  back  here  after  all  those 
years,  walking  this  familiar  road  once  more 
with  you.  I  thought  it  would  make  me  feel 
myself  a  boy  again,  but,  heigh  ho,  it  has 
just  the  opposite  effect,  I  never  felt  so  old 
as  I  do  to-day." 

His  voice  trembled  a  little,  I  don't  know 
why.      Grizel  frowned. 

"  Uut  you  never  were  as  old  as  you  are 
to-day,  were  you  ?  "  she  inquired,  polite- 
ly. It  whisked  Tommy  out  of  danger- 
ous waters  and  laid  him  at  her  feet.  He 
laughed,  not  perceptibly  or  audibly,  of 
course,  but  somewhere  inside  him  the  bell 
rang.  No  one  could  laugh  more  heartily 
at  himself  than  Tommy,  and  none  bore 
less  malice  to  those  who  brought  him  to 
land. 

"  That,  at  any  rate,  makes  me  feel 
younger,"  he  said,  candidly;  and  now  the 
shyness  was  in  full  flight. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Grizel,  still  watchful. 

"  It  is  so  like  the  kind  of  thing  you 
used  to  say  to  me  when  we  w^ere  boy  and 
girl.  I  used  to  enrage  you  very  much,  I 
fear,"  he  said,  half  gleefully. 

"  Yes,"  she  admitted  with  a  smile,  "you 
did." 

"  And  then  how  you  rocked  your  arms 
at  me,  Grizel  !     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

She  remembered  it  all  so  well  ! 

"  Do  you  ever  rock  them  now  when 
people  annoy  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  There  has  been  no  one  to  annoy  me," 
she  replied,  demurely,  "  since  you  went 
away." 

"  But  I  have  come  back,"  Tommy  said, 
looking  hopefully  at  her  arms. 

"  You  see  they  take  no  notice  of  you." 

"  They  don't  remember  me  yet.  As 
soon  as  they  do  they  will  cry  out." 

Grizel  shook  her  head  confidently,  and 
in  this  she  was  pitting  herself  against 
Tommy,  always  a  bold  thing  to  do. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Corp's  baby,"  he 
said,  suddenly,  and  this  was  so  impor- 
tant that  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  she 
asked,  quite  anxiously. 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Tommy,  gravely, 
and  making  use  of  one  of  Grizel's  pet 
phrases,  "  1  thought  he  was  just  sweet." 

"Isn't  he  !  "  she  cried,  and  then  she 
knew  that  he  was  making  fun  of  her.  Her 
arms  rocked. 
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"  Hurray  !  "  cried  Tommy,  "  they  rec- 
ognize me  now  !  Don't  be  angry,  Grizel," 
he  begged  her,  "  you  taught  me  long 
ago  what  was  the  right  thing  to  say  about 
babies,  and  how  could  I  be  sure  it  was 
you  until  I  saw  your  arms  rocking." 

"It  was  so  like  you,"  she  said,  re- 
proachfully, "  to  try  to  make  me  do  it." 

"  It  was  so  unlike  you,"  he  replied,  craft- 
ily, "  to  let  me  succeed.  And,  after  all, 
Grizel,  if  I  was  horrid  in  the  old  days  I 
always  apologized." 

"  Never  !  "  she  insisted. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Tommy,  handsome- 
ly, "I  do  so  now,"  and  then  they  both 
laughed  gayly,  and  I  think  Grizel  was  not 
sorry  that  there  was  a  little  of  the  boy  who 
had  been  horrid  left  in  Tommy,  just  enough 
to  know  him  by. 

"  He'll  be  vain  ?  "  her  aged  maid,  Mag- 
gy Ann,  said  curiously  to  her  that  evening. 
They  were  all  curious  about  Tommy. 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  is  vain,"  Grizel 
replied,  guardedly. 

"  If  he's  no  vain,"  Maggy  Ann  retort- 
ed, "  he's  the  first  son  of  Adam  it  could 
be  said  o'.     I  jalouse  it's  his  bit  book." 

"  He  scarcely  mentioned  it." 

"  Ay,  then,  it's  his  beard." 

Grizel  was  sure  it  was  not  that. 

"  Then  it'll  be  the  women,"  said  Mag- 
gy Ann. 

"  Who  knows  !  "  said  Grizel  of  the 
watchful  eyes,  but  she  smiled  to  herself. 
She  thought  not  incorrectly  that  she  knew 
one  woman  of  whom  Mr.  Sandys  was  a 
little  afraid. 

About  the  same  time  Tommy  and  El- 
speth  were  discussing  her.  Elspeth  was 
in  bed,  and  Tommy  had  come  into  the 
room  to  kiss  her  good-night — he  had  never 
once  omitted  doing  it  since  they  went  to 
London,  and  he  was  always  to  do  it,  for 
neither  of  them  was  ever  to  marry. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  Elspeth 
asked.  This  was  their  great  time  for  con- 
fidences. 

"  Of  whom  ?  "  Tommy  inquired. 

"Grizel." 

It  behooved  Tommy  to  be  careful. 

"  Rather  pretty,  don't  you  think  ?  "  he 
said,  gazing  at  the  ceiling. 

She  was  looking  at  him  keenly,  but  he 
managed  to  deceive  her.  She  was  much 
relieved,  and  could  say  what  was  in  her 
heart.       "Tommy,"    she   said,    "I    think 


she  is  the  most  noble-looking  girl  I  ever 
saw,  and  if  she  were  not  so  masterful  in 
her  manner  she  would  be  beautiful."  It 
was  nice  of  Elspeth  to  say  it,  for  she  and 
Grizel  were  never  very  great  friends. 

Tommy  brought  down  his  eyes.  "  Did 
you  think  as  much  of  her  as  that  ?  "  he 
said.  "  It  struck  me  that  her  features 
were  not  quite  classic.  Her  nose  is  a  lit- 
tle tilted,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Some  people  like  that  kind  of  nose," 
replied  Elspeth. 

"It  is  not  classic,"  Tommy  said,  sternly. 


CHAPTER    VI 

GHOSTS  THAT  HAUNT  THE  DEN 

OOKING  through  the 
Tommy  papers  of  this  pe- 
riod, like  a  conscientious 
biographer,  I  find  among 
them  manuscripts  that  re- 
mind me  how  diligently  he 
set  to  work  the  moment  he  went  North,  and 
also  letters,  which,  if  printed,  would  show 
you  what  a  wise  and  good  man  Tommy 
was.  But  while  I  was  fingering  those  there 
floated  from  them  to  the  floor  a  loose  page, 
and  when  I  saw  that  it  was  a  chemist's 
bill  for  oil  and  liniment  I  remembered  some- 
thing I  had  nigh  forgotten.  "  Eureka  !  " 
I  cried,  "  I  shall  tell  the  story  of  the  chem- 
ist's bill,  and  some  other  biographer  may 
print  the  letters." 

Well,  well,  but  to  think  that  this  scrap 
of  paper  should  flutter  into  view  to  damn 
him  after  all  those  years  ! 

The  date  is  Saturday,  May  28th,  by 
which  time  Tommy  had  been  a  week  in 
Thrums  without  doing  anything  very  rep- 
rehensible, so  far  as  Grizel  knew.  She 
watched  for  telltales  as  for  a  mouse  to 
show  at  its  hole,  and  at  the  worst.  I 
think,  she  saw  only  its  little  head.  That 
was  when  Tommy  was  talking  beautifully 
to  her  about  her  dear  doctor.  1 1c  would 
have  done  wisely  to  avoid  this  subject, 
but  he  was  so  notoriously  ^^n\  at  con- 
dolences that  he  had  to  say  it.  He  had 
thought  it  out,  you  may  remember,  a  ) 
ago,  but  hesitated  to  post  it,  and  since 
then  it  had  lain  heavily  within  him.  as  if 
it  knew  it  was  a   good  thing  and  pined  to 


be  up  and  strutting. 
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He  said  it  with  emotion  ;  evidently  Dr. 
McQueen  had  been  very  dear  to  him,  and 
any  other  girl  would  have  been  touched, 
but  Grizel  stiffened,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished this  is  what  she  said,  quite  snappily : 

"  He  never  liked  you." 

Tommy  was  taken  aback,  but  replied, 
with  gentle  dignity,  "Do  you  think,  Gri- 
zel, 1  would  let  that  make  any  difference 
in  my  estimate  of  him  !  " 

"  But  you  never  liked  him,"  said  she, 
and  now  that  he  thought  of  it,  this  was 
true  also.  It  was  useless  to  say  anything 
about  the  artistic  instinct  to  her,  she  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  and  would  have 
had  plain  words  for  it  as  soon  as  he  told 
her.  Please  to  picture  Tommy  picking  up 
his  beautiful  speech  and  ramming  it  back 
into  his  pocket  as  if  it  were  a  rejected 
manuscript. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so  mean- 
ly of  me,  Grizel,"  he  said  with  manly  for- 
bearance, and  when  she  thought  it  all  out 
carefully  that  night  she  decided  that  she 
had  been  hasty.  She  could  not  help 
watching  Tommy  for  back-slidings,  but, 
oh,  it  was  sweet  to  her  to  decide  that  she 
had  not  found  any. 

"  It  was  I  who  was  horrid,"  she  an- 
nounced to  him  frankly,  and  Tommy  for- 
gave her  at  once.  She  offered  him  a  pres- 
ent. "  When  the  doctor  died  I  gave 
some  of  his  things  to  his  friends,  it  is  the 
Scotch  custom,  you  know.  He  had  a 
new  overcoat,  it  had  been  worn  but  two 
or  three  times,  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you 
would  let  me  give  it  to  you  for  saying  such 
sweet  things  about  him.  I  think  it  will 
need  very  little  alteration." 

Thus  very  simply  came  into  Tommy's 
possession  the  coat  that  was  to  play  so  odd 
a  part  in  his  history.  "But,  oh,  Grizel," 
said  he  with  mock  reproach.  "  you  need 
not  think  that  I  don't  see  through  you  ! 
Your  deep  design  is  to  cover  me  up. 
You  despise  my  velvet  jacket  !  " 

"It  does  not — "  Grizel  began,  and 
stopped. 

'•It  is  not  in  keeping  with  my  dole- 
ful countenance,"  said  Tommy,  candidly, 
"  that  was  what  you  were  to  say.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  secret,  Grizel,  I  wear  it  to 
spite  my  face.  Sha'n't  give  up  my  velvet 
jacket  for  anybody,  Grizel  ;  not  even  for 
you."  He  was  in  gay  spirits  because  he 
knew  she  liked  him   again,  and   she   saw 


that  was  the  reason  and  it  warmed  her. 
She  was  least  able  to  resist  Tommy  when 
he  was  most  a  boy,  and  it  was  actually 
watchful  Grizel  who  proposed  that  he  and 
she  and  Elspeth  should  revisit  the  den  to- 
gether. How  often  since  the  days  of  their 
childhood  had  Grizel  wandered  it  alone, 
thinking  of  those  dear  times,  making  up 
her  mind  that  if  ever  Tommy  asked  her 
to  go  into  the  den  again  with  him  she 
would  not  go,  the  place  was  so  much 
sweeter  to  her  than  it  could  be  to  him. 
And  yet  it  was  Grizel  herself  who  was  say- 
ing now,  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the  den." 

Tommy  caught  fire.  "We  sha'n't  go 
back,"  he  cried,  defiantly,  "  as  men  and 
women ;  let  us  be  boy  and  girl  again, 
Grizel,  let  us  have  that  Saturday  we 
missed  long  ago.  I  missed  a  Saturday  on 
purpose,  Grizel,  so  that  we  should  have 
it  now." 

She  shook  her  head  wistfully,  but  she 
was  glad  that  Tommy  would  fain  have 
had  one  of  the  Saturdays  back.  Had  he 
waxed  sentimental  she  would  not  have 
gone  a  step  of  the  way  with  him  into  the 
past,  but  when  he  was  so  full  of  glee  she 
could  take  his  hand  and  run  back  into  it. 

"  But  we  must  wait  until  evening," 
Tommy  said,  "  until  Corp  is  unharnessed  ; 
we  must  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  Corp  by 
going  back  to  the  den  without  him." 

"  How  mean  of  me  not  to  think  of 
Corp  !  "  Grizel  cried  ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment she  was  glad  she  had  not  thought  of 
him,  it  was  so  delicious  to  have  proof  that 
Tommy  was  more  loyal. 

"  But  we  can't  turn  back  the  clock,  can 
we,  Corp  ?  "  she  said  to  the  fourth  of  the 
conspirators,  to  which  Corp  replied,  with 
his  old  sublime  confidence,  "  He'll  find  a 
way," 

And  at  first  it  really  seemed  as  if  Tom- 
my had  found  a  way.  They  did  not  go 
to  the  den,  four  in  a  line  or  two  abreast, 
nothing  so  common  as  that.  In  the  wild 
spirits  that  mastered  him  he  seemed  to  be 
the  boy  incarnate,  and  it  was  always  said 
of  Tommy  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
that  if  he  leapt  back  into  boyhood  they 
had  to  jump  with  him.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  were  with  him  now.  He  took 
command  of  them  in  the  old  way.  He 
whispered,  as  if  Black  Cathro  were  still 
on  the  prowl  for  him.  Corp  of  Corp. had 
to  steal  upon  the  den  by  way  of  the  Silent 
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Pool,  Grizel  by  the  Queen's  Bower,  El- 
speth  up  the  burn  side,  Captain  Stroke 
down  the  Reekie  Brothpot.  Grizel's  arms 
rocked  with  delight  in  the  dark,  and  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  Cuttle  Well,  the 
trysting-place,  before  she  came  to  and 
saw  with  consternation  that  Tommy  had 
been  ordering  her  about. 

She  was  quite  a  sedate  young  lady  by 
the  time  she  joined  them  at  the  well,  and 
Tommy  was  the  first  to  feel  the  change. 
<;  Don't  you  think  this  is  all  rather  silly," 
she  said,  when  he  addressed  her  as  the 
Lady  Griselda,  and  it  broke  the  spell. 
Two  girls  shot  up  into  women,  a  beard 
grew  on  Tommy's  chin,  and  Corp  became 
a  father.  Grizel  had  blown  Tommy's 
pretty  project  to  dust  just  when  he  was 
most  gleeful  over  it,  yet  instead  of  bear- 
ing resentment  he  pretended  not  even  to 
know  that  she  was  the  culprit. 

"  Corp,"  he  said,  ruefully,  "  the  game 
is  up  !  "  And  "  Listen,"  he  said,  when 
they  had  sat  down,  crushed,  by  the  old 
Cuttle  Well,  "  do  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

It  was  a  very  still  evening.  "  I  hear 
nocht,"  said  Corp,  "  but  the  trickle  o'  the 
burn.     What  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  baby  cry,"  re- 
plied Tommy,  with  a  groan,  "  I  think  it 
was  vour  baby,  Corp.  Did  you  hear  it, 
Grizel  ?  " 

She  understood,  and  nodded. 

"  And  you,  Elspeth  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  My  bairn  !  "  cried  the  astounded 
Corp. 

11  Yours,"  said  Tommy,  reproachfully, 
"  and  he  has  done  for  us.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  game  is  up." 

Yes,  the  game  was  up,  and  she  was 
glad,  Grizel  said  to  herself,  as  they  made 
their  melancholy  pilgrimage  of  what  had 
once  been  an  enchanted  land.  But  she 
felt  that  Tommy  had  been  very  forbearing 
to  her,  and  that  she  did  not  deserve  it. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  ordered  her  about, 
but  in  so  doing  had  he  not  been  making 
half-pathetic  sport  of  his  old  self,  and  was 
it  with  him  that  she  was  annoyed  for  or- 
dering, or  with  herself  for  obeying  ?  And 
why  should  she  not  obey  when  it  was  all 
a  jest  ?  It  was  as  if  she  still  had  some 
lingering  fear  of  Tommy.  Oh,  she  was 
ashamed  of  herself.  She  must  say  some- 
thing nice  to  him  at  once.     About  what? 


About  his  book,  of  course.  How  base  of 
her  not  to  have  done  so  already,  but  how 
good  of  him  to  have  overlooked  her  silence 
on  that  great  topic. 

It  was  not  ignorance  of  its  contents  that 
had  kept  her  silent  ;  to  confess  the  horrid 
truth,  Grizel  had  read  the  book  suspicious- 
ly, looking  as  through  a  microscope  for 
something  wrong,  hoping  not  to  find  it, 
but  looking  minutely.  The  book,  she 
knew,  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  the  writer 
of  the  book  she  was  peering  for  ;  the 
Tommy  she  had  known  so  well,  what  had 
he  grown  into  ?  In  her  heart  she  had  ex- 
ulted from  the  first,  in  his  success,  and 
she  should  have  been  still  more  glad 
(should  she  not  ?)  to  learn  that  his  subjeet 
was  woman,  but  no,  that  had  irritated  her, 
what  was  perhaps  even  worse,  she  had 
been  still  more  irritated  on  hearing  that 
the  work  was  rich  in  sublime  thoughts. 
As  a  boy,  he  had  maddened  her  most  in 
his  grandest  moments.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  excuse  for  her. 

She  would  not  accept  it  as  an  excuse  for 
herself  now.  What  she  saw  with  scorn 
was  that  she  was  always  suspecting  the 
worst  of  Tommy.  Very  probably  there 
was  not  a  thought  in  the  book  that  had 
been  put  in  with  his  old  complacent  wag- 
gle of  the  head.  "  Oh,  am  I  not  a  won- 
der !  "  he  used  to  cry  when  he  did  any- 
thing big,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  suspect  him  of  being  conceited  still. 
Very  probably  he  really  and  truly  felt 
what  he  wrote,  felt  it  not  only  at  the  time, 
but  also  next  morning.  In  his  boyhood, 
Mr.  Cathro  had  christened  him  Senti- 
mental Tommy,  but  he  was  a  man  now, 
and  surely  the  sentimentalities  in  which 
he  had  dressed  himself  were  flung  aside 
forever  like  old  suits  of  clothes.  So  Gri- 
zel decided  eagerly,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  him  how  proud  she  was 
of  his  book,  when  Tommy,  who  had  thus 
far  behaved  so  well,  of  a  sudden  went  to 
pieces. 

He  and  Grizel  were  together,  Elspeth 
was  a  little  in  front  of  them,  walking  with 
a  gentleman  who  still  wondered  what  they 
meant  by  saving  that  they  had  heard  his 
baby  cry.  "  For  he's  no  here."  Corp  had 
said  earnestly  to  them  all,  "though  I'm 
awid  tor  the  time  to  come  when  I'll  be  able 
to  bring  him  to  the  den  ami  let  him 
the  Jacobites'  lair." 
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There  was  nothing  startling  in  this  re- 
mark, so  far  as  Grizel  could  discover,  but 
she  saw  that  it  had  an  immediate  and  in- 
comprehensible effect  on  Tommy.  First, 
he  blundered  in  his  talk  as  if  he  was  think- 
ing deeply  of  something  else,  then  his  face 
shone  as  it  had  been  wont  to  light  up  in 
his  boyhood  when  he  was  suddenly  en- 
raptured with  himself,  and  lastly  down  his 
cheek  and  into  his  beard  there  stole  a  tear 
of  agony.  Obviously,  Tommy  was  in 
deep  woe  for  somebody  or  something. 

It  was  a  chance  for  a  true  lady  to  show 
that  womanly  sympathy  of  which  such  ex- 
quisite things  are  said  in  the  first  work  of 
T.  Sandys,  but  it  merely  infuriated  Gri- 
zel, who  knew  that  Tommy  did  not  feel 
nearly  so  deeply  as  she  this  return  to  the 
den,  and  therefore  what  was  he  in  such 
distress  about  ?  It  was  silly  sentiment  of 
some  sort,  she  was  sure  of  that.  In  the 
old  days  she  would  have  asked  him  im- 
periously to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  but  she  must  not  do  that  now, 
she  dare  not  even  rock  her  indignant 
arms,  she  could  walk  silently  only  by  his 
side,  longing  fervently  to  shake  him. 

He  had  quite  forgotten  her  presence ; 
indeed,  she  was  not  really  there,  for  a 
number  of  years  had  passed  and  he  was 
Corp  Shiach  walking  the  den  alone.  To- 
morrow he  was  to  bring  his  boy  to  show 
him  the  old  lair  and  other  fondly  remem- 
bered spots,  to-night  he  must  revisit  them 
alone.  So  he  set  out  blithely,  but  to  his 
bewilderment  he  could  not  find  the  lair.  It 
had  not  been  a  tiny  hollow  where  muddy 
water  gathered,  he  remembered  an  im- 
pregnable fortress  full  of  men  whose  ar- 
mor rattled  as  they  came  and  went,  so  this 
could  not  be  the  lair.  He  had  taken  the 
wrong  way  to  it,  for  the  way  was  across  a 
lagoon,  up  a  deep-flowing  river,  then  by 
horse  till  the  rocky  ledge  terrified  all  four- 
footed  things  ;  no,  up  a  grassy  slope  had 
never  been  the  way.  He  came  night  after 
night  trying  different  ways,  but  he  could 
not  find  the  golden  ladder,  though  all  the 
time  he  knew  that  the  lair  lay  somewhere 
over  there.  When  he  stood  still  and  lis- 
tened he  could  hear  the  friends  of  his  youth 
at  play,  and  they  seemed  to  be  calling, 
"  Are  you  coming,  Corp  ?  why  does  not 
Corp  come  back  ?  "  but  he  could  never 
see  them,  and  when  he  pressed  forward 
their  voices  died  away.      Then  at  last  he 


said,  sadly  to  his  boy,  "  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  show  you  the  lair,  for  I  cannot 
find  the  way  to  it,"  and  the  boy  was 
touched,  and  he  said,  "  Take  my  hand, 
father,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  lair ;  I 
found  the  way  long  ago  for  myself." 

It  took  Tommy  about  two  seconds  to 
see  all  this,  and  perhaps  another  half  min- 
ute was  spent  in  sad  but  satisfactory  con- 
templation of  it.  Then  he  felt  that  for  the 
best  effect  Corp's  home  life  was  too  com- 
fortable, so  Gavinia  ran  away  with  a  sol- 
dier. He  was  now  so  sorry  for  Corp  that 
the  tears  rolled  down.  But  at  the  same 
moment  he  saw  how  the  effect  could  be 
still  further  heightened  by  doing  away 
with  his  friend's  rude  state  of  health,  and 
he  immediately  jammed  him  between  the 
buffers  of  two  railway  carriages  and  gave 
him  a  wooden  leg.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  a  lady  who  had  kept  her  arms  still  too 
long  rocked  them  frantically,  then  said, 
with  cutting  satire,  "  Are  you  not  feeling 
well,  or  have  you  hurt  yourself  ?  You  seem 
to  be  very  lame,"  and  Tommy  woke  with 
a  start  to  see  that  he  was  hobbling  as  if  one 
of  his  legs  were  timber  to  the  knee. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  modestly, 
"  something  Corp  said  set  me  thinking. 
That  is  all." 

He  had  told  the  truth,  and  if  what  he 
imagined  was  twenty  times  more  real  to 
him  than  what  was  really  there,  how 
could  Tommy  help  it  ?  Indignant  Grizel, 
however,  who  kept  such  a  grip  of  facts, 
would  make  no  such  excuse  for  him. 

"  Elspeth  !  "  she  called. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  tell  her,"  said 
Tommy,  but  Grizel  was  obdurate. 

"  Come  here,  Elspeth,"  she  cried,  vin- 
dictively, "  something  Corp  said  a  moment 
ago  has  made  your  brother  lame." 

Tommy  was  lame,  that  wTas  all  Elspeth 
and  Corp  heard  or  could  think  of  as  they 
ran  back  to  him.  When  did  it  happen  ? 
Was  he  in  great  pain  ?  Had  he  fallen  ?  Oh, 
why  had  he  not  told  Elspeth  at  once  ? 

"  It  is  nothing,"  Tommy  insisted,  a  lit- 
tle fiercely. 

"  He  says  so,"  Grizel  explained,  "  not 
to  alarm  us.  But  he  is  suffering  horribly. 
Just  before  I  called  to  you  his  face  was 
all  drawn  up  in  pain." 

This  made  the  sufferer  wince.  "  That 
was  another  twinge,"  she  said,  promptly. 
"  What  is  to  be  done,  Elspeth  ?  " 
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"  I  think  I  could  carry  him,"  suggested  GrizePs  eye,  though  he  wanted  very  much 
Corp  with  a  forward  movement  that  made  to  know  what  she  thought  of  him  (and  of 
Tommy  stamp  his  foot,   the  wooden  one.     herself)  now. 


"  I  am  all  right,"  he  told  them,  testily, 
and  looking  uneasily  at  Grizel. 

"  How  brave  of  you  to  say  so,"  said 
she. 

"  It  is  just  like  him,"  Elspeth  said, 
pleased  with  Grizel's  remark. 

11  I  am  sure  it  is,"  Grizel  said,  so  gra- 
ciously. 

It  was  very  naughty  of  her.  Had  she 
given  him  a  chance  he  would  have  ex- 
plained that  it  was  all  a  mistake  of  Grizel's. 
That  had  been  his  intention,  but  now  a 
devil  entered  into  Tommy  and  spoke  for 
him. 

"  I  must  have  slipped  and  sprained  my 
ankle,"  he  said.  "It  is  slightly  painful, 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  home  all  right, 
Corp,  if  you  let  me  use  you  as  a  staff." 

I  think  he  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
himself  saying  this,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
said  he  liked  it.  He  was  Captain  Stroke 
playing  in  the  den  again  after  all,  and 
playing  as  well  as  ever.  Nothing  being 
so  real  to  Tommy  as  pretence,  I  daresay 
he  even  began  to  feel  his  ankle  hurting 
him.  "  Gently,"  he  begged  of  Corp,  with 
a  gallant  smile  and  clenching  his  teeth  so 
that  the  pain  should  not  make  him  cry 
out  before  the  ladies.  Thus  with  his  lieu- 
tenant's help  did  Stroke  manage  to  reach 
Aaron's  house,  making  light  of  his  mishap, 
assuring  them  cheerily  that  he  should  be 
all  right  to-morrow  and  carefully  avoiding 


There  were  moments  when  she  did  not 
know  what  to  think,  and  that  always  dis^ 
tressed  Grizel,  though  it  was  a  state  <>( 
mind  with  which  Tommy  could  keep  on 
very  friendly  terms.  The  truth  seemed 
too  monstrous  for  belief.  Was  it  possible 
she  had  misjudged  him  ?  Perhaps  lie 
really  had  sprained  his  ankle.  Hut  he  had 
made  no  pretence  of  that  at  first,  and  be- 
sides, yes,  she  could  not  be  mistaken,  it 
was  the  other  leg. 

She  soon  let  him  see  what  she  was  think- 
ing. "  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  serious  a  case 
for  me,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  a  sugges- 
tion from  Corp,  who  had  a  profound  faith 
in  her  medical  skill,  "  but  if  you  like — " 
she  was  addressing  Tommy  now  —  "I 
shall  call  at  Dr.  Gemmell's  on  my  way 
home,  and  ask  him  to  come  to  you." 

"  There  is  no  necessity,  a  night's  rest  is 
all  I  need,"  he  answered,  hastily. 

"  Well,  you  know  best,"  she  said,  and 
there  was  a  look  on  her  face  which  Thom- 
as Sandys  could  endure  from  no  woman. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  he  said,  "  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
doctor.  Thank  you  very  much,  Grizel. 
Corp,  can  you  help  me  to  lift  my  foot  on 
to  that  chair.     Softly — ah  ! — ugh  !  " 

His  eyes  did  not  fall  before  hers.  "And 
would  you  -mind  asking  him  to  come  at 
once,  Grizel  ?  "  he  said,  sweetly. 

She  went  straight  to  the  doctor. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SHALL  always  remember 
my  introduction  to  Havana 
society  for  the  novelty  of 
its  impressions. 

It  was  late  in  November, 
1 898  ;  Havana  and  its  sub- 
urbs were  literally  thronged  with  Span- 
ish soldiers  concentrated  there  awaiting 
the  sailing  of  transports  for  Spain.  In 
the  capacity  of  adjutant  -  general  I  had 
accompanied  General  Greene  in  his  for- 
mal visits  of  courtesy  to  General  Blanco, 
General  Castellanos  and  other  Spanish  of- 
ficials, but  I  had  never  been  in  a  private 
house,  Cuban  or  Spanish,  and  it  was  not 
until  afterward  that  I  realized  how  vague 
had  been  my  ideas  as  to  what  constituted 
a  Cuban,  a  Cuban  gentleman  and,  above 
all,  a  Cuban  gentlewoman.  My  education 
began  very  unexpectedly  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. On  that  day  General  Mario  Men- 
ocal  had  taken  General  Greene  out  to  in- 
spect the  camps  of  his  Cuban  soldiers. 
What  we  saw  in  those  thirty-five  miles  of 
hard  riding  is  too  much  of  a  story  to  be  re- 
lated here,  but  about  half-past  one  o'clock 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves  drawing  rein 
before  our  host's  head-quarters  at  the  Playa 
de  Marianao.  We  were  hot,  hungry,  and 
dirty  from  the  long  ride,  but  General  Men- 
ocal's  hospitality  soon  restored  the  inner 
man,  though  it  could  not  freshen  the  outer. 
We  had  been  told  that  a  charity  enter- 
tainment for  Cuban  hospitals  was  to  be 
given  that  afternoon  at  the  old  Yacht  Club- 
house next  door,  and  during  our  breakfast 
several  messengers  came  to  inform  the 
General  that  the  affair  was  about  to  begin. 
That  a  khaki  uniform  stained  with 
travel,  a  battered  campaign  hat  and  dusty 
boots  hardly  constituted  the  costume  in 
which  an  American  officer  should  present 
himself  for  the  first  time  before  "  the  best 
society  of  Havana,"  did  not  occur  to  me 
because  I  did  not  quite  realize  what  "  the 
best  "  in  Havana  was,  and  had  I  known, 
I  should  have  been  slow  to  comprehend 
that  it  had  come  in  the  dust  and  heat  all 
the  way  from    Havana  to  this  insurgent 


stronghold  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its 
patriotic  sentiments.  Like  many  others 
before  and  since,  I  had  supposed  invol- 
untarily that  "  the  best,"  socially  speaking, 
would,  in  Havana,  be  Spanish.  I  am  glad 
I  was  mistaken,  for  in  being  convinced 
of  my  error  I  had  many  a  pleasant  after- 
noon, such  as  this  one  proved. 

The  large  hall  which  we  entered  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  well- 
dressed  men  and  women.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  see,  if  not  mere  peasants,  at  least 
a  very  ordinary  class  of  people — people 
you  would  naturally  think  of  as  the  moth- 
ers and  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  Cuban 
soldiers  whose  camps  we  had  just  visited. 
I  was  mistaken.  The  men  and  women 
were  the  same  sort  which  New  York  or 
London  or  Paris  would  turn  out  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

The  women  were  dressed  not  only  with 
much  taste  and  appropriateness,  but  with 
an  elegance,  a  chic  which  one  would  ex- 
pect on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  but  which, 
in  this  tumble-down  Cuban  village,  scarred 
with  the  marks  of  war,  was  strange  to 
contemplate.  I  had  just  come  from 
Paris  and  my  standard  in  these  matters 
was  high.  I  confess  to  the  prevalence  of 
rice-powder  in  noticeable  quantities,  but 
in  that  hot  and  moist  climate  (especially 
when  nature  has  made  most  Cuban  hair 
very  straight)  what  is  a  poor  girl  to  do 
against  the  ravages  of  perspiration  ? 

"  The  fascination  of  dark-eyed  senor- 
itas  "  is  a  term  we  are  so  fond  of  that  it 
seems  a  pity  to  detract  from  its  authority, 
but  I  noticed  in  that  room  many  eyes 
which  were  blue  and  many  heads  which 
were  blond — blond,  too,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  not  through  the  operation  of  the 
bottle.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  Cubans 
are  dark,  but  to  be  fair  is  not  unusual,  and 
among  women  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
beauty  and  of  race. 

The  note  of  black  in  the  women's  cos- 
tumes at  once  struck  the  eye,  for  white  or 
gay  colors  are  the  favorite  ones  with  Cu- 
bans.    I  was  afterward  told  that  nearly 
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every  woman  in  that  company  had  lost 
some  relative  in  the  preceding  years  of 
war. 

Naturally,  among  the  men  there  were 
many  Cuban  officers,  dressed  in  their  well- 
made  uniforms  of  brown  linen  or  dark 
blue  cloth,  with  the  inevitable  machete 
strapped  at  the  side  ;  these  men  were  not 
only  noticeable  for  their  courteous  man- 
ners, but  bore  an  unmistakable  air  of  ed- 
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ucation  and  good  breeding.  I  had  seen 
very  few  Cuban  officers  before  and  1  was 
agreeably  surprised. 

'  Seats   had   been   kept    for   us   near  the 
platform,  but  as  there  was   no1    spa*  1 
all,  some  of  us  stopped  in  the  middle  ol 
the  room,  where  our  American  uniform 
then  scarcely  known  in   llav  lade 

ns  the  recipients  of  every  amiabl<    1 
tesy,  and  soon  we  were  t.ii!,;",..  right 
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left  to  the  people  about  us.     We  excused 
our  travel-stained  appearance  on  the  score 
of  service,  but  in  my  heart  I  was  ashamed 
of    having   so   underesti- 
mated the   dignity   of   the 
company. 

These  same  men  and 
women  I  afterward  fre- 
quently met  in  Havana 
during  the  gaieties  which 
followed  the  Evacuation  of 
January  ist,  and  I  often 
told  them,  to  their  amuse- 
ment, how  I  had  gone  to 
Marianao  expecting  to  see 
a  country  picnic  and  had 
found  myself  at  a  court 
ball — for  ball  it  was  in  the 
end.  The  singing,  piano- 
playing,  and  reciting  be- 
ing over,  the  chairs  were 
pushed  back,  the  old  peo- 
ple went  with  them  (as 
usual)  to  the  wall,  and 
dancing  began  and  was 
still  continuing  with  furious 
zest  when  1  mounted  my 
horse  to  return  to  Havana. 

From  that  time  until 
January  my  work   was  so 


heavy  that  I  did  not  have 
many  opportunities  for 
continuing  the  acquaint- 
ances 1  had  made  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Playa  de  Marianao,  but 
later  I  saw  much  of  repre- 
sentative Cuban  families  in 
their  homes  and  at  the 
many  balls  and  festivities 
which  made  this  winter  un- 
usually gay. 

Farly  in  1 898,  and  even 
before,  the  emigration  of 
well-to-do  Cubans  had  be- 
gun and  continued  until 
the  blockade  shut  off  all 
escape.  Known  sympathy 
with  the  insurgent  cause 
and  its  attendant  persecu- 
tions, belief  in  impending 
war  with  America,  or,  on 
the  part  of  the  very  wealthy, 
a  desire  to  leave  a  city 
which  had  become  like  a 
tomb,  with  no  amusements, 
no  pleasures,  and  few  comforts,  had 
prompted  all  who  could  afford  it  to  go  to 
Europe  or  the  United  States.    In  the  win- 
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ter  (of  1898-99)  all  of  these  people  re- 
turned ;  returned  full  of  delighted  enthu- 
siasm at  the  idea  of  their  island  being  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  of  being 
themselves  at  liberty  to  talk  to  the  top  of 
their  bent  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
Whether  or  not  this  liberty  was  abused  is 
not  for  me  to  say  ;  that  it  was  used  to  the 
limit  of  human  endurance  was  evident  to 
the  most  casual  ob- 
server. 

These  returned  exiles 
usually  drew  the  Ameri- 
can officers  about  them 
through  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  and 
French,  though  most 
Cubans  of  the  upper 
classes  have  acquired 
one  or  both  of  these 
languages  at  home  or 
abroad.  Such  as  can 
afford  it  almost  invari- 
ably send  their  children 
to  the  United  States 
for  their  last  years  of 
schooling,  but  Paris  still 
holds  the  first  place  in 
their  affections,  whether 
for  amusement  or  edu- 
cation. 

A  Cuban  speaks  Eng- 
lish usually  with  a 
slight,  and  not  unpleasant  accent,  for  our 
language  offers  few  of  the  difficulties  to 
Spanish-speaking  people  that  it  does  to 
most  European  races  ;  and  while  I  can- 
not claim  to  be  a  competent  judge,  their 
French  seemed  astonishingly  pure.  The 
result  is  that  with  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  a  stranger  can  go  among 
the  upper  classes  in  Havana  without  being 
subject  to  the  terrible  ordeal  of  trying  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  in  a  language  of 
which  he  probably  knows  only  a  dozen 
words. 

Where  his  women  folk  are  concerned 
the  Cuban  seems  to  share  the  ideas  of  both 
the  Turk  and  Frenchman,  and  from  the 
American  standpoint  the  married  women 
and  young  girls  alike  have  a  very  poor 
time  indeed.  If  the  women  are  attractive, 
their  lords  enjoy  having  them  seen  and 
admired,  but  only  in  their  presence.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  attitude  is  to  the  un- 
attractive ones,  as  the  true  history  and  fate 


of  the  undesired  woman  seems  to   have 

been  left  unrecorded  in  Cuba,  as  in  every 
other  country.  Most  Cubans  will  not 
permit  their  wives  to  dance  with  other 
men  or  to  receive  their  visits  alone.  In 
fact,  if  the  head  of  the  house  is  absent, 
his  wife  is  forbidden  by  custom  from  go- 
ing to  the  theatre,  to  a  ball,  or  even  to  a 
dinner-party  at  the   house   of  an  intimate 
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friend.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  accomplished  women 

in  Havana,  a  Mrs.  A ,  relate  to  a  little 

circle  of  excited  friends  a  genuine  advent- 
ure which  she  had  had  that  day  when  at 
the  railroad  station  seeing  her  husband  off 
on  a  journey.  An  American  whom  t hex- 
both  knew  quite  well  was  at  the  train,  and 
in  bidding  the  husband  good-by. courteous- 
ly remarked  that  he  would  see  Mrs.  A 

safely  home.     Mr.  A was  dum-found- 

ed,  but  the  train  was  starting  and  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  voluble  injunc- 
tions to  his  wife  in  Spanish.. 

Now   the   latter  did    not    half  mind  the 
idea  of  a  little  unusual  excitement,  such  as 
a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Havana 
companied   by  a   man,  especially  as  her 

husband  had  heard  the  entire  affair,  and 
could  not  hold  her  responsible. 

••  So  imagine  me  then,  my 
eluded    Mrs.    \  to  hei 


ence, 


"  walking   down 


the  Prado 


Example  of  a  Formal  Drawing-room. 


time  of  day  alone  with  Mr.  X .     You 

should  have  seen  the  women  !  Some 
stared  and  bowed,  and  some  stared  with- 
out bowing  ;  but  the  men  were  the  ones 
who  showed  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  ; 
several  in  meeting  us  recognized  the  hor- 
ror of  my  position  and  at  once  became 
absorbed  in  something  across  the  street,  so 
that  I  might  be  permitted  to  imagine  that 
they  did  not  see  me.  Was  not  that  the 
perfection  of  breeding  ?  Nevertheless,  I 
fear  that  to-morrow  my  reputation  will  be 
as  sadly  in  need  of  repair  as  the  Prado  it- 
self has  been  for  some  time."  During  this 
gay  winter,  and  especially  during  Lent, 
there  were  many  masked  balls  given  not 
only  among  the  lower  classes,  with  whom 
this  form  of  amusement  is  always  popular, 
but  in  the  houses  of  the  best  families.  In- 
deed, during  carnival  time  (which  that 
year  in  Havana  seemed  to  extend  through- 
out Lent)  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  masks 
at  any  ordinary  party.  No  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  fun  is  had  thereby  among  inti- 
mates, and  the  women  enjoy  the  little  bit 
of  freedom  which  the  mask  permits  them. 
An  American  officer  told  me  that  at  one 
of  these  balls,  given  at  the  Sport  Club,  he 
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was  standing  in  a  group  when  a  pink  mask 
called  out,  in  passing  :  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing there,  my  handsome  officer,  that  you 
do  not  dance."  He,  of  course,  left  his 
party,  joined  her  and  answered  her  badin- 
age with  more.  She  had  a  charming  fig- 
ure and  voice,  and  was  very  gay  and  bright 
in  her  talk,  but  the  pink  silk  mask  pre- 
vented more  than  a  guess  at  the  beauty  of 
her  face. 

She  danced  divinely,  and  he  spent  much 
of  the  evening  unrestrained  in  her  com- 
pany, but  she  coyly  met  and  refused  every 
entreaty  to  raise  her  mask,  or  give  her 
name,  or  let  him  come  to  see  her.  Before 
the  evening  was  over  he  found  out  from 
a  Cuban  friend  who  she  was,  and  later 
met  her  at  many  houses  of  their  acquaint- 
ance and  was  at  last  presented  to  her.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  the  same 
girl ;  he  tried  to  resume  the  old  tone  of 
flirtatious  conversation  so  gayly  com- 
menced at  the  ball,  but  she  seemed  hope- 
lessly unconscious  of  its  relevance  or  mean- 
ing. The  moon  peeping  over  the  roof  into 
the  leafy  shades  of  the  patio;  the  soft 
tropical  night,  the  half-hidden  bench  under 
the  palms,  would   have  stirred  the  vague 
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imaginings  of  most  Amerian  girls  and 
tempted  them  beyond  the  ball-room.  To 
the  pretty  Cuban,  lately  so  coquettish  and 
so  brave  under  her  mask,  such  an  excur- 
sion seemed  like  a  leap  from  a  tower,  and 
her  thoughts  apparently  had  never  led  her 
upon  such  forbidden  ground. 

1  believe  that  this  young  girl  is  typical 
of  the  higher  class  of  her  race.  Certain 
it  is  that  Cuban  women  are  devoted  wives 
and  mothers,  faithful  to  the  severe  ideals 
imposed  by  custom  and  unmurmuring 
in  their  obedience  to  domestic  duties. 
Whether  they  enjoy  this  role  is  another 
question. 

As  in  all  Latin  countries,  Sunday  in 
Havana  is  a  day  of  amusement  as  well 
as  of  rest.  Most  of  the  balls,  whether  of 
a  public  nature  or  in  private  houses,  are 
given  Sunday  evening,  and  foreigners 
seem  generally  to  adapt  themselves  to  this 
custom.  One's  entrance  into  a  private 
house  upon  the  occasion  of  any  function 
is,  if  a  stranger,  somewhat  embarrassing. 
The  houses  are  all  built  around  a  square 
paved  court  generally  filled  with  tropical 


plants.  In  the  old  walled  town  the  dwell- 
ing apartments  are  usually  on  the  second 

floor,  while  the  first  is  used  for  business 
purposes,  but  in  the  fashionable  suburbs 
the  houses  are  for  tlu-  most  pari  of  one 
story.  The  whole  of  the  side  facing  the 
Street  constitutes  the  drawing  room,  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  building  being  de- 
voted respectively  to  bed-rooms,  servants' 
quarters,  and  dining-room  and  kitchen. 
You  cross  the  wide  porch  with  its  flag- 
stone pavement,  which  invariably  runs  the 
length  of  the  house,  ring  the  bell  and 
when  the  door  is  opened  find  yourself  ab- 
ruptly entering  the  drawing-room.  There 
is  no  hall  or  vestibule  of  any  kind,  and 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  hat,  coat, 
or  umbrella  immediately  demands  solu- 
tion. The  members  of  the  family  are  usu- 
ally seated  with  great  formality  in  a  double 
row  of  chairs  arranged  facing  each  other 
and  perpendicular  to  the  wall.  The  guest 
speaks  to  each  in  succession,  and  may 
then  be  asked  to  take  one  of  the  seats  or  is 
allowed  to  find  his  amusement  elsewhere. 
It  all  seems  very  stiff  and  trying  at  first, 


Bedrooms  Opening  on  Each  Other  and  l 
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but  the  Cubans  are  really  the  most  cordial 
and  hospitable  people  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  class  of  which  I  am  speaking  they 
have  that  perfect  directness  and  simplicity 
which  is  the  attribute  of  all  old  and  well- 
settled  conditions  of  society,  where  every 
man's  place  has  been  fixed  for  genera- 
tions and  the  social  "striver"  is  practically 
unknown. 

The  walls  and  wood-work  in  all  of  these 
houses  is  white,  the  ceilings  enormously 
high,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  curtain,  rug, 
or  hanging  almost  unknown  ;  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  a  free  access  of  air,  but, 
alas  !  in  letting  the  air  in,  the  dust  and 
noise  cannot  be  kept  out,  and,  as  the 
houses  are  built  immediately  on  the  nar- 
row cobble-paved  streets,  they  are  both 
wellnigh  unbearable.  This  nuisance  can 
better  be  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  streets  are  only,  as  a  rule,  fifteen 
feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  and  the  side- 
walk averages  two  feet,  and  is  often  nar- 
rower. When  we  first  arrived  in  Havana 
these  narrow  pavements  were  made  nearly 
Impassable  in  the  busy  quarter  by  beggars 
stretched  along  or  across  them  ;  not  lazy 
beggars,  but  oftentimes,  dying  ones.  Fre- 
quently a  woman  in  the  final  stages  of 
slow  starvation  would  sit  with  outstretched 
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hand  while  her  child  or  husband  lay  with 
his  head  on  her  lap — perhaps  too  ill  or 
too  despairing  to  do  more  than  thus  dis- 
play his  wretchedness.  Many  with  dread- 
ful diseases  or  deformities  exhibited  their 
infirmities  in  hope  of  charity,  and  one  had 
to  choose  between  stepping  over  them  or 
taking  to  the  middle  of  the  street. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a 
wooden  floor  in  Havana,  all  being  of 
earth,  flags,  tiling,  or  marble.  The  white 
marble  floors  and  stairs  in  the  better 
houses  are  beautifully  made  and  kept  ex- 
quisitely clean.  It  may  hardly  be  believed 
how  good  these  floors  are  to  dance  on, 
but  when  specially  prepared,  they  are  as 
smooth  as  could  be  desired. 

While  speaking  of  dancing,  I  must  not 
forget  the  famous  "  danzon,"  the  national 
dance  of  the  Cubans.  It  is  a  species  of 
very  slow  round  dance  with  something  of 
the  mechanism  of  our  two-step,  but  a 
couple  will  dance  it  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  space  of  a  square  yard,  and 
the  steps  are  not  six  inches  in  length.  The 
music  for  it  has  no  regularly  marked  time, 
but  is  a  sort  of  barbaric  rhythm,  accentu- 
ated by  the  wild  notes  of  the  cornet  and 
drum,  which  inevitably  recall  the  sounds 
we  heard  on  the  Midway  at  the  World's 
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Fair.  Almost  nothing  else  is  danced 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  they  seem 
passionately  fond  of  this  amusement. 
There  are  public  balls  every  night,  many 
of  which  are  given  in  theatres  after  the 
performance  is  over,  and  which  last  until 
early  morning,  much  to  the  disturbance 
of  one's  domestic  affairs,  for  the  servants 
invariably  go. 

As  rendered  by  these  people  the  "  dan- 
zon  "  is  exceedingly  vulgar,  and  if  tried 
in  a  dance  hall  in  New  York  the  police 
would  probably  not  be  needed  to  put  the 
couple  out.  It  was  never  popular  among 
the  upper  classes  until  the  war  brought 


everything  distinctly  Cuban  into  prom- 
inence, and  so  in  the  last  two  years  Ha- 
vana society  has  learned  the  "  danzon," 
just  as  New  York  society  has  lately  learned 
(at  least  the  chorus  of)  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

As  done  by  well-bred  Cubans  this 
dance  is  graceful,  wholly  modest,  and  en- 
tirely suited  to  their  tropical  climate.  The 
favorite  dances,  however,  among  the  high- 
er classes  continue  to  be  the  waltz  and 
two-step,  which  they  dance  exactly  as  we 
do,  and  quite  as  well. 

Madrid  is  the  place,  if  I  remember  the 
song,    "  Where  softly   sighs    of   love  the 
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Light  Guitar";  but  I  had  always  sup-  only  half  the  pleasure  which  knowing  this 
posed  that  this  romantic  instrument  was  modest  genius  brings  to  his  friends.  He 
no  loss  a  favorite  in  Cuba.  It  shows  how  writes  music  for  patriotic  occasions,  con- 
little  we  really  knew  of  our  fair  neighbor  ducts  orchestras  for  charity  performances, 
about  whom  we  have  done  so  much  talk-  and  at  many  a  gathering  of  young  people 


A  Group  of  Cuban    Ladies  Watching  Troops  Go  By. 


ing  and  writing  in  these  last  years ;  for,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  the  guitar  in  Cuba  is 
a  myth.  Certainly  I  never  heard  or  saw 
one  in  Havana.  But  the  Cubans  are  fond 
of  music,  and  most  of  the  women  and 
many  of  the  men  play  the  piano,  some  of 
them  with  marked  talent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  from  the  German  or 
French  standpoint  they  would  be  called  a 
musical  people.  The  native  music  is  crude 
or  at  best  simple  and  melodious,  and  there 
are  few  composers  who  have  more  than  a 
local  reputation. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  the  words  "  mu- 
sic "  and  "  Havana  "  together  without 
thinking  of  Mr.  Cervantes,  who,  as  an 
author  and  something  of  a  public  charac- 
ter, may  be  mentioned  here  by  name  with- 
out any  offence.     To  listen  to  him  play  is 


will  play  good  music  for  them  by  the  hour 
and  then  glide  suddenly  from  a  Chopin 
impromptu  into  some  stirring  waltz  or 
two-step,  or  dash  off  some  crashing  im- 
provisation for  the  "danzon."  Cubans 
seem  to  have  a  genius  for  getting  wonder- 
ful effects  in  dance  music  from  the  piano, 
and  that,  too,  from  instruments  which  often 
bear  the  ear-marks  of  war  and  pestilence. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
someone  is  sure  to  find  his  way  to  the 
piano-stool,  and  such  accented  time,  such 
inspiring,  full-blooded  music  is  rarely  made 
by  any  dance  orchestra  as  will  be  brought 
forth  from  that  fever -stricken  old  box 
which  has  probably  lost  a  note  through 
the  ague  or  a  whole  octave  in  battle. 

When  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  given  on  the 
stage,  as  a  sop  to  our  northern  incredulity 
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Juliet  is  made  out  sixteen  years  old,  though 
her  nurse  swears  that  "  Come  Lammas- 
eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen."  It 
seems  to  require  ocular  proof  to  make  us 
believe  that  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
can  look  like  a  well-grown  young  woman 
and  a  fit  subject  for  matrimony  ;  but  in 
Havana,  while  they  do  not  often  marry  so 
young,  there  are  many  girls  of  fifteen,  four- 
teen— even  thirteen — years,  that  a  man 
will  meet  in  society  and  not  imagine  to  be 
younger  than  our  debutantes  of  nineteen. 
One  naturally  asks  what  becomes  of  their 
education  ?  but  girls  do  not  "  come  out  " 
there  with  a  sudden  burst  as  they  do  in 
New  York,  and  then  and  thereafter  never 
"  go  in  "  ;  a  Cuban  girl's  education — con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  languages,  ac- 
complishments, and  needlework  —  contin- 
ues at  home,  even  though  she  is  allowed 
to  go  to  the  social  functions  of  grown-up 
people.  Here  naturally  her  age  is  known 
and  she  is  at  first  not  taken  very  gravely 
by  the  men  ;  but  to  the  stranger  she  seems 
in  manners  and  appearance  simply  a  young 
girl,  but  in  no  way  a  mere  child.  Imagine 
with  us  a  girl  of  fourteen  seriously  accepted 
in  society  ! 

Americans  generally  have  the  idea  that 
in  the  old  days  the  most  brilliant  social  ele- 
ment in  Havana  were  the  Spanish  officials 
and  their  suites.  I  wish  they  could  see 
the  horrible  little  outhouse  in  which  six 
staff  officers  and  their  families  were  sup- 
posed to  live  at  the  summer  palace  !  It 
would  serve  to  accentuate  their  mistake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  social  circle  of 
Havana  has  always  been  made  up  of  Cu- 
bans ;  Cubans  with  Spanish  titles  (just  as 
Canadians  have  English  ones),  and  Cubans 
without  titles ;  rich  Cubans  and  poor  ones, 
but  always  and  preeminently,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, Cubans.  From  the  Captain- 
General  down,  Spaniards  were  strangers 
and  foreigners,  who  might  or  might  not 
be  admitted  to  these  sacred  precincts  ac- 
cording to  no  law  whatever. 

Our  President  and  his  cabinet  are  often 
strangers  in  Washington;  they  have,  of 
course,  a  circle  of  their  own,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable  that  any  or  all  of  these  families 
might  not  be  accepted  in  what  is  called 
Washington  society.  Just  so  in  Havana. 
The  Spanish  official  class  had  naturally  a 
circle  of  its  own,  but  especially  of  late  years 
it  was  no  great  factor  in  the  social  life  of 
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the  city,  and  Cubans  will  now  tell  you  with 
great  pride  that  not  in  twenty  years  has 
the  Captain-General  so  much  as  got  his 
nose  into  Havana  society. 

I  touch  with  fear  and  trembling  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  beauty  of  the  won: 
en.  Undoubtedly  some  are  beautiful  by 
the  highest  standard,  but  naturally  these 
are  few.  Pretty  young  girls  are  constant- 
ly seen,  and  they  have  a  dainty  freshness 
about  them  in  their  thin  cool-looking 
gowns  which  is  most  attractive.  I  believe 
the  upper  classes  in  Havana  are  the  clean- 
est people  in  the  world.  Their  specialty 
is  bathing.  They  look  it,  and  their  linen 
bears,  in  that  hot  climate,  indisputable  ev- 
idence of  it.  The  specialty,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  lower  classes,  is  filth,  and 
their  preeminence  in  this  line  of  endeavor 
can  be  disputed  by  no  people  on  the 
globe. 

There  is  no  way  of  taking  exercise  in  Ha- 
vana that  is  tempting  to  a  woman,  or,  under 
their  customs,  possible.  There  is  scarcely 
a  sidewalk  wide  enough  for  two  people  to 
go  abreast,  and  there  are  only  a  few  roads 
which  lead  to  the  country,  and  these  are 
through  interminable  suburbs,  usually  dirty 
and  equally  devoid  of  pavements.  But  if 
the  women  are  fat  the  men  are  no  less  lean, 
and  a  plump  male  Cuban  would  seem  al- 
most a  temptation  to  cannibalism.  As 
they  eat  the  same  things  and  lead  the  same 
kind  of  life  it  is  no  case  of  Jack  Spratt, 
and  I  leave  to  others  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon. 

It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  one  form 
of  self-indulgence  which  is  always  attrib- 
uted to  Cubans,  and  especially  to  Cuban 
women,  does  not  exist.  The  siesta,  no  less 
than  the  guitar  is,  as  far  as  1  could  learn,  a 
myth,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hours 
of  the  early  afternoon  supposed  by  us  to 
be  sacred  to  this  sacrifice  are  precisely  the 
ones  a  Cuban  lady  sets  apart  for  visiting 
her  friends.  These  visits  are  made  about 
two  o'clock,  and  while  men  sometimes 
at  this  hour  to  houses  in  which  they  are 
intimate,  their  calls  are  usually  expected 
in  the  evening. 

In  one  thing  the  ( 'ubans  arc  profoundly 
disappointing  ;  I  had  imagined  that  their 
horsemanship  was  something  like  that  of 
Xhzvaqtieros  of  Mexico,  but  nothing  more 
different  could  be  conceived.  The  fact  is, 
.bout  the  same  effort  to  man- 
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age  one  of  their  little  pacing  ponies  as  to 
keep  a  rocking-chair  going.  The  animal 
seems  to  have  only  one  gait,  is  always 
docile  and  willing,  and  never  gets  notions 
into  his  head  as  our  horses  are  prone  to  do. 
The  result  is  that  the  generality  of  Cubans 
have  no  opportunity  to  learn  what  we  call 
horsemanship,  and  are  not  horsemen.  But 
as  a  means  of  transporting  a  man  quietly 
and  quickly  from  one  place  to  another, 
over  bad  roads  or  no  roads,  on  a  boiling 
hot  day,  the  Cuban  pony  has  his  equal 
nowhere  under  the  sun.  If  the  mount  is 
a  sorry-looking  affair  to  begin  with,  the 
things  which  they  put  on  him,  including 
his  rider,  are  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  effect.  The  saddle  is  a  mon- 
strous affair  shaped  exactly  alike  as  to 
pommel  and  cantle,  so  that  except  for  the 
pistol  holsters  which  invariably  adorn  the 
forward  end,  one  might  really  not  know 
which  went  to  the  withers  and  which  to 
the  tail.  And  alas  for  that  poor  tail !  It 
is  generally  plaited  into  a  long  queue  and 
extended  in  length  by  means  of  bright- 
colored  strings  (exactly  like  a  Chinaman's 
pig-tail)  until  it  is  nearly  long  enough  to 
reach  the  back  of  the  saddle,  where  the 
end  is  tied  to  a  ring  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, thus  bending  into  an  excruciating 
curve  the  poor  animal's  much  abused  ap- 
pendage. 

Our  Cuban  does  not  wear  boots  or 
leggings  or  straps  to  his  trousers,  except  in 
the  military  service  (where,  indeed,  the  of- 
ficers frequently  turn  out  very  well),  but 
rides  with  trousers  flapping  and  stirrups  so 
long  that  with  the  toes  pointed  well  down- 
ward he  can  just  reach  them.  I  am  sure 
that  on  any  ordinary  American  horse, 
whether  with  his  own  or  any  other  saddle, 
he  would  soon  come  to  an  ignominious 
end. 

From  November  until  April  the  climate 
of  Havana  is,  to  those  who  enjoy  mild 
weather,  as  perfect  as  anything  imagin- 
able. It  has  even  the  charm  of  variety, 
for  a  norther  comes  about  once  every  two 
weeks  and  blows  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing intensity  for  three  or  four  days,  gener- 
ally bringing  with  it  some  rain  and  always 
cooler  weather.  These  days  are  simply 
delightful  for  horseback  excursions  around 
the  suburbs  :  to  Marianao,  with  its  bathing 
beach  ;  to  Guanabacoa;  to  the  quaint  ham- 
let at   Cojimar  and   its  queer  old  fort ;   to 


Calabazar,  with  its  many  bridges ;  to  dozens 
of  other  places  near  by.  Once  beyond 
the  excruciating  cobble-stones  of  the  sub- 
urbs, made  so  slippery  by  unshod  mule 
hoofs,  the  road  becomes  a  winding  rib- 
bon of  gleaming  white  in  a  rolling  bed  of 
emerald  ;  majestic  royal  palms  wave  their 
branches  overhead  ;  the  glistening  white 
earth  of  last  year's  breastworks  and 
trenches  crowns  nearly  every  adjacent  hill, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  fence  interferes  with 
a  gallop  across  the  firm  turf  of  the  deserted 
fields  if  one  wants  to  get  a  nearer  look  at 
these  hospitable  preparations  which  our 
Spanish  friends  made  in  anticipation  of 
our  arrival  last  summer.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  but  those  that  lead 
from  Havana  are  well  made  and  perfectly 
kept ;  such  roads  as  one  sees  generally 
in  France  and  almost  never  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  my  return  from  Cuba  no  day  has 
gone  by  that  has  not  brought  some  fresh 
indication  of  the  hopeless  jumble  of  ideas 
which  prevails  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
American  concerning  the  Cuban,  his  every- 
day family  life  and  his  social  environment. 
We  complain  of  Frenchmen  thinking  that 
Rio  de  Janeiro  is  only  a  few  hours  from  New 
York,  and  of  Englishmen  believing  that 
wild  Indians  still  infest  the  forests  of  West- 
chester; but  are  we  more  enlightened  con- 
cerning a  people  for  whom  we  have  just 
fought  a  war  and  who  live  sixteen  hours 
from  Florida  ?  The  insurgents  as  a  fight- 
ing body  have  been  fully  described  and 
illustrated  ;  the  political,  commercial,  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  island  have  all 
been  threshed  out  in  our  newspapers  and 
magazines ;  but  clearly  as  we  recognize 
that  family  life  and  the  home  are  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  all  our  Christian 
civilization,  our  people  have  acquired  only 
the  most  vague  and  incorrect  conceptions 
of  the  Cuban  social  fabric. 

A  comparison  of  the  conditions  in  the 
island  with  those  existing  in  our  Southern 
States  to-day  would  help  to  bring  out  the 
more  salient  features,  for  the  two  regions 
have  much  in  common.  In  both  the  first 
significant  fact  is  the  presence  of  a  large 
negro  population  from  which  come  the 
domestic  servants  and  the  laborers  for  the 
plantations.  These  plantations  are  almost 
exclusively  owned  by  white  persons  who 
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sometimes  live  for  part  of  the  year  on  their 
estates,  but  who,  as  a  rule,  reside  in  the 
towns,  and  principally  in  Havana.  These 
planters,  with  the  merchants,  bankers,  and 
professional  men,  constitute  the  upper,  the 
wealthy,  the  educated,  the  well-born,  class, 
call  it  whichever  you  will,  just  as  they  do 
in  our  Southern  community,  and  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  constituted  this  class 
for  even  a  longer  time  than  in  the  South, 
for  the  country  was  settled  earlier  and 
conditions  became  fixed  more  quickly. 

When  a  Southerner  speaks  of  the 
" Southern  people  "it  is  just  this  class  that 
he  means,  with  the  addition  (not  to  his 
mind  of  equal  importance)  of  the  whites 
of  inferior  wealth  and  station.  When  a 
Cuban  speaks  of  the  Cuban  people,  he 
means  the  same  thing ;  and  how  Americans 
have  gotten  the  idea  that  the  dominant 
Cuban  race  is  a  mixture  of  negroes,  Ind- 
ians, and  Spaniards,  or  that  their  white 
descent  from  good  Spanish  blood  is  any 
less  certain  than  ours  from  good  English 
blood,  is  a  question  I  often  ask  and  never 
get  answered.  The  relation  which  the 
negro  population  bears  to  the  white  popu- 
lation is  very  nearly  the  same  in  Cuba  as 
in  America,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  property-owning  negroes  is 
greater  proportionately  in  Cuba.  It  is 
also  true  that  more  than  half  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army  consisted  of  negroes,  and 
this  fact  may  be  of  much  importance  in 
the  future  politics  of  the  island. 

But  in  Cuba,  as  with  us,  the  colored 
man  is  the  laborer  and  the  white  man  is 
the  employer,  and  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  white  men  are  no  better  off  than 
the  negroes  does  not  alter  this  relation  in 
Cuba  any  more  than  it  does  in  America. 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  ought  to 


know  that  most  of  the  money  in  Havana 
to-day  is  owned  by  Spaniards.  The 
cause  of  this,  considering  the  state  of  the 
island  for  the  last  few  years,  is  too  evi- 
dent to  need  much  comment.  People  who 
owned  large  estates  have  been  reduced 
to  the  possession  of  land  that  brings  them 
nothing,  for  the  insurgent  and  Spanish 
troops  alike  burned  everything  on  the 
plantations  ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  w  ho 
had  their  money  invested  in  Havana  did 
not  lose  so  much,  and  some  of  them  gained 
great  profits  during  the  war.  Spaniards 
largely  constituted  this  class,  as  they  did 
the  shop-keeping  class.  It  is  true  that  not 
only  industrially  but  socially  the  low-class 
Cuban  or  Spaniard  associates  on  terms  of 
evident  equality  with  the  negro,  a  thing 
which  is  never  seen  in  our  Southern  States ; 
but  as  soon  as  you  get  above  the  lowest 
stratum  the  white  man's  attitude  toward 
the  black  is  precisely  that  of  the  individual 
Southerner  toward  the  individual  negro — 
the  kindly  feeling  of  an  intelligent  man 
for  a  simple,  ignorant,  good-natured  hu- 
man being. 

Fortunately,  no  reasons  exist  for  a 
strong  race  feeling  in  Cuba,  as  in  our 
South  ;  the  negro  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  war,  or  suffering,  or  loss,  or  humilia- 
tion to  the  white  people  of  the  country ; 
they  have  never,  on  his  account,  been 
made  to  pass  through  the  bitterness  of  a 
reconstruction  period,  and  above  all  he 
has  never  been  a  political  factor  in  the 
land.  If  he  is  to  be  given  the  right  to 
vote,  Cuba  may  have  hereafter  a  knot  to 
untie  no  less  difficult  than  the  one  which 
the  sword  of  our  country  has  so  recently 
cut.  Meanwhile,  she  is  to-day  the  white 
man's  country;  and  who  would  wilfully 
change  this  destiny  ? 
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EADERSof  the  latest  vol- 
ume of  Donald  G.  Mit- 
chell's "  American  Lands 
and  Letters"  may  have 
noted  the  allusions  to  Yale, 
curiously  frequent  if  one  is 
on  the  watch  for  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
quite  unexpected,  as  in  the  case  of  George 
Ripley's  desire  to  be  sent  there  instead  of 
to  Harvard  (in  which  he  was  overruled), 
or  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
father,  a  Connecticut  clergyman  and  Yale 
graduate.  The  unexpectedness  of  these  al- 
lusions testifies  to  the  place  his  university 
and  home  city  fill  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  loyal 
thought,  a  place  always  uppermost,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  as  he  sketches  the 
development  of  American  letters.  One 
may  instance  the  sketch  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  which  gives  to  Yale,  Dr.  BushnelPs 
college,  conspicuous  prominence  as  com- 
pared with  Hartford,  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. Justified  as  this  is  by  the  special 
theological  purpose  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  plan 
of  treatment,  it  is  nevertheless  an  illustra- 
tion in  point.  It  also  calls  attention  to  a 
curious  fact,  familiar  enough  to  residents 
of  Connecticut,  that  of  the  State's  rival 
cities  it  is  Hartford,  not  New  Haven  (as 
one  might  perhaps  suppose),  which  has — 
or  better  had — a  "literary  corner."  That 
is  the  corner  where  within  a  neighborly 
stone's  throw  of  each  other  stand  the  homes 
of  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
and  the  late  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  New 
Haven,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  its  sin- 
gle literary  shrine  to  offer  to  the  visiting 
stranger,  the  beautiful  spot  west  of  the 
town  known  to  generations  of  Mr.  Donald 
G.  Mitchell's  readers  as  "  Edgewood." 

The  comparison  with  Hartford  suggests 
another,  one  involving  a  rather  unaccount- 
able difference,  the  query  why  is  it  that 
New  Haven,  unlike  Cambridge,  has  al- 
ways made  so  poor  a  show  asa"  literary 
centre."  From  its  beginning  men  of  place 
in  the  world  of  letters  have  been  students 
at  Yale  and  have  been  numbered  among 


its  graduates,  a  fact  to  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  given  new  attestation.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, looking  back,  one  may  almost  say, 
to  pre-historic  days,  is  to  be  accounted  a 
writer  of  mark  as  well  as  a  great  metaphy- 
sician. And  there  were  J.  Fenimore  Coop- 
er, and  the  "school"  of  young  patriot 
poets  of  Revolutionary  days — Trumbull, 
Dwight,  Humphreys,  and  Barlow ;  and 
N.  P.  Willis,  and  James  Gates  Percival,  the 
poet-scientist ;  and,  in  our  own  time,  Don 
aid  G.  Mitchell,  Theodore  Winthrop,  and 
Edmund  C.  Stedman — to  instance  con- 
spicuous names  here  and  there.  But  al- 
most all  drifted  away  out  of  association 
with  New  Haven,  and  the  few  others  who 
drifted  back  or  in  seemed  in  a  way  out 
of  touch  with  a  perhaps  too  academic  en- 
vironment, one  characterized  rather  by 
zeal  for  the  severities  of  learning  than  by 
love  of  the  elegancies  and  genialities  of 
letters.  In  the  case  of  Percival,  the  fault, 
perhaps,  is  not  to  be  charged  to  New 
Haven's  inhospitality  to  letters  and  art. 
Consistently  stern  recluse  that  he  was, 
even  a  visit  from  Longfellow,  as  the  poet 
loved  to  tell,  could  only  draw  from  him  a 
couple  of  stools,  planted  with  soldier-like 
precision  in  front  of  the  one  window,  and 
the  challenging  -  concessional  remark  : 
"  Now  you  can  talk."  But  the  tradition 
of  isolation  seems  to  hold  even  to  this  day. 
When,  almost  recently,  William  James 
Linton,  the  engraver,  passed  away,  it  sur- 
prised the  academic  set  to  learn  by  his 
death  that  he  had  been  a  New  Haven 
resident  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — one 
of  not  a  few  fresh  illustrations,  were  they 
permitted.  To  Mr.  Mitchell,  unaffright- 
ed  by  academic  frowns,  the  presence  of 
his  own  college  in  New  Haven,  uncom- 
promising as  it  was,  was  an  added  at- 
traction for  a  home.  As  he  tells  us  in 
"My  Farm,"  writing  of  the  day  when 
after  vain  search  he  chanced  to  find 
Edgewood  :  "  The  college  still  seemed 
dreaming  out  its  classic  beatitudes,  and 
the  staring  rectangularity  of  its  enclosures 
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and  buildings  and  paths  seemed  to  me 
only  a  proper  expression  of  its  old  geo- 
metric and  educational  traditions." 

Thus  Edgewood  began  under  the  shad- 
ow of  Yale,  if  shadows  reach  so  far  afield, 
to  grow  itself  with  the  years  to  embody 
fidelity  to  an  ideal  in  a  way  perhaps  un- 
matched by  any  other  home  in  America. 
The  three  devotions  which,  in  the  '50's, 
Mr.  Mitchell  brought  into  the  modest 
farm-house  he  chose  on  the  western  out- 
skirts of  New  Haven,  the  charm  of  land- 
scape effects,  the  fruitfulness  of  farming, 
and  the  love  of  art  and  letters,  have  there 
abided  until  the  house  itself  has  become 
representative  of  the  life  lived  in  unbrok- 
en faithfulness  to  them.  There  that  farm- 
house and  its  successor  have  stood,  out  of 
"  the  glare  of  another  man's  architectural 
taste,"  imposed  by  "  conventional  laws  of 
building  established  by  custom  and  by 
limitations  of  space,"  in  the  city  or  town. 
There  they  have  borne  constant  witness 
for  more  than  forty  years  to  "  those  sim- 
ple, honest  adornments  which  ought  to 
refine  the  country  liver,"  and  have  offered 
constant  protest  to  "  that  nervous  unrest 
by  which  God  has  peopled  the  West  and 
California."  Enriched  by  a  continuity  of 
association  always  consistent  with  itself, 
Edgewood  has  come  to  have  a  meaning 
quite  different  from  that  of  some  beauti- 
ful country  house  of  perfect  taste,  which 
reads  its  lesson  to  all  passers-by  or  neigh- 
boring builders  —  although  Edgewood 
has  that,  too,  as  its  maker  intended.  It 
stands  for  something  more  than  a  mere 
chance  grouping  of  homes  in  which  friend- 
ly authors  live,  as  in  the  case  of  Hart- 
ford's "literary  corner."  For  Edgewood 
has  a  personality,  tangible  and  actual,  to 
be  realized  by  even  children  of  thirty 
years  ago — as  the  writer  himself  can  tes- 
tify— to  whom  a  promise  of  visiting  Edge- 
wood  and  rambling  over  the  stretches  of 
lawn  and  woodland  meant  something  very 
different  from  a  visit  to  a  "  nice  "  house 
in  "  lovely  "  grounds.  It  was  with  just  a 
little  bit  of  feeling  of  awe  that  one  small 
boy  caught  his  first  glimpses  of  Edge- 
wood,  as  of  a  place  beautiful,  as  of  course 
it  should  be,  yet  after  all  "  country-like  " 
— somewhat  to  his  surprise,  as  he  had  not 
known  exactly  what  to  expect — but  of  a 
place  mysterious,  as  linked  directly,  he 
could  not  exactly  make  out  how,  with  the 


writing  of  those  books  which  brought  fame 
to  New  Haven  and  to  all  who  dwelt 
within  its  vicinage.  Yale  College  itself 
was  not,  to  the  child,  so  impressive  by 
half.  That  was  only  a  bigger  school, 
something  that  on  the  mystery  side  failed 
in  its  appeal  to  the  childish  imagination. 
With  "grown-up"  people,  Edgewood 
came  with  passing  years  to  make  a  like 
appeal,  so  representative  was  it  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself.  While  never  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  a  "  show  place,"  it  has  been 
— and  is — a  place  often  visited  and  great- 
ly admired,  its  visitors  carrying  away  im- 
pressions more  or  less  vague  on  the  liter- 
ary side,  and  more  or  less  defined  on  the 
practical  side,  but  both  none  the  less 
educative  for  the  mingling.  Mr.  Mitchell 
recognized  in  quiet,  natural  fashion  the 
"  mission  "  of  Edgewood,  as  he  testified 
by  the  notice  for  years  at  the  gate  that 
the  grounds  were  open  to  the  public  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  This  was  in 
the  days  when  a  road  led  back  along  the 
ridge  behind  the  house.  To-day  the  road 
is  a  track  of  memory.  But  on  pleasant 
Sundays  many  still  come  out  by  the  trol- 
ley-cars that  drop  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
Edgewood  ascent,  to  wander  at  will  over 
the  acres  and  acres  of  woodland  that 
stretch  for  miles  back  of  it. 

The  visitor  to  Edgewood  to-day,  who 
carries  with  him  recollections  of  the  charm- 
ing description  of  discovery  chronicled  in 
"  My  Farm,"  may  be  more  or  less  sur- 
prised to  find  how  literally  true  to  the  fact 
it  all  still  is.  On  the  left,  as  one  looks  out 
from  the  Edgewood  piazza,  looms  that 
"  great  hulk  of  rock  " — West  Rock,  with 
its  historic  "  Judges'  Cave,"  where  the 
regicides  were  hidden  after  the  second 
Charles  recovered  the  Stuart  throne.  In 
front  are  "  the  spires  of  the  city,"  but 
more  of  them,  "  two  miles  away  as  the 
bird  flies,"  and  a  glimpse  of  the  harbor — 
more  difficult  to  catch  -now  because  trees 
have  grown  up,  other  people's  tier-.  so 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  cannot  cut  out  a  vista. 
Beyond  harbor  and  town  is  "  a  purple, 
hazy  range  of  hills."  In  the  immediate 
foreground  are  the  '■  little  declivity  "  and 
"  the  wide  plateau  of  level  land"  now 
(1.  voted  to  "  crops."  While  at  the  back 
stretch  those  acres  and  acres  oi 
part  of  them  belonging  to  the  estate  and 
part   to   other   proprietors,   hut    all    alike 
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fortunately  left  almost  primeval,  a  tract 
on  the  edge  of  which  Mr.  Mitchell  built 
his  home,  thus  giving  it  its  name.  "There 
it  is,  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,"  said  the 
friend,  now  ex-Governor  Ingersoll  of  Con- 
necticut, who  drove  Mr.  Mitchell  out  to 
see  the  farm.  The  aptness  of  the  phrase 
struck  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  he  then  and 
there  determined  that  if  he  bought  the 
farm  "  Edgewood  "  should  be  its  name 
— "  natural  names  "  being,  as  he  says, 
"  far  better  than  manufactured  names." 
A  popular  name  it  has  proved,  as  some 
twenty  post-offices  bear  witness  in  the 
Postal  Guide,  and  not  a  few  fine  country 
homes  named  for  it  or  after  it,  most  no- 
table of  all,  perhaps,  the  "  Edgewood  " 
near  Washington,  once  the  home  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  hospitable  home  is  the  original  Edge- 
wood  (unless,  which  is  more  or  less  dis- 
puted, there  is  another  original  Edgewood 
in  England),  behind  a  hemlock  hedge,  in 
front  green  with  shrubs  and  bright  with 
flowers.  To  the  south,  hidden  from  the 
road  by  hedge  and  trees,  is  a  beautifully 
terraced  lawn,  the  effect  of  vista  accentu- 
ated by  the  disposition  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
a  fine  example  of  the  art  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. On  the  other  side  is  the  garden, 
the  scene  in  years  gone  by  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's constant  oversight  and  activity,  with 
its  pine  hedges  and  rustic  opening  at  the 
farther  end  into  a  field  or  pasture,  offering 
here  and  there  a  noble  tree  after  the  man- 
ner that  recalls  England.  The  house  it- 
self, which  stands  back  some  little  distance 
from  the  road,  not  close  to  it  as  did  in 
New  England  fashion  the  original  farm- 
house it  succeeded  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  preten- 
tious, from  being  anything  but  what  it  is, 
a  house  to  be  lived  in,  a  home.  The  first 
vine-covered  story  is  taken  largely  from 
the  old  farm  walls,  the  doors  and  windows 
being  edged  with  brick — a  color  scheme 
of  green,  gray,  and  a  dash  of  red.  The 
upper  story  is  of  wood,  ending  in  a  steep- 
pitched  roof  and  dormer  windows.  As 
Mr.  Mitchell's  readers  will  recall,  this  use 
of  old  walls  is  simply  carrying  out  the 
idea  which  led  him,  when  he  first  settled 
at  Edgewood,  to  build  his  farmer's  home 
of  stone  from  the  place,  combining  pict- 


uresqueness,  utility,  and  that  closeness  of 
association  with  the  things  one  has  at 
hand,  which  he  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  true  gospel  of  country  living.  The 
little  farmer's  house  still  stands  just  out  of 
sight  of  the  Edgewood  house,  behind  a 
turn  on  the  road's  other  side.  It  lacks 
perhaps  the  trimness  that  once  marked  it 
before  the  farm  lands  were  rented,  but  it 
is  still  suggestive  of  the  attractive  cottage 
the  tourist  abroad  never  fails  to  admire, 
an  object-lesson  of  possibilities  but  rarely 
availed  of  here  at  home.  Building  with 
field-stone  is  now  a  commonplace,  if  not 
a  fad,  of  country  home-making.  By  some 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  Ruskin  origin,  in- 
direct, at  least.  But  for  over  forty  years 
the  little  farmer's  house  at  Edgewood  has 
borne  witness  to  an  embodied  thought 
that  has  only  of  late  found  popular  recog- 
nition. 

To  pass  the  threshold  of  Edgewood  is 
to  feel  the  charm  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  equal 
devotion  to  nature,  art,  and  letters.  The 
spoils  of  some  ramble  in  the  woods  is  often- 
est  the  first  greeting  to  the  eye  as  one  en- 
ters the  fine  hall.  It  ends  at  the  entrance 
to  the  long  dining-room,  where  are  hung 
many  interesting  family  portraits,  not  the 
least  interesting  being  that  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's grandfather,  Stephen  M.  Mitchell,  the 
first  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut.  The 
painter  was  Morse,  the  electrician,  who 
was  counted  a  good  artist — though  it 
brought  him  but  a  narrow  income — be- 
fore he  gave  up  painting  for  work  on  the 
invention  which  made  him  famous.  Near 
it  is  a  miniature  of  another  portrait  by 
Morse,  that  of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  Mitchell  was  Miss  Mary 
F.  Pringle,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the 
chance  proximity  of  the  two  pictures  is 
curious  evidence  of  Morse's  wide  vogue 
as  a  painter.  Opposite  the  dining-room, 
separated  by  a  hall  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  is  Mr.  Mitchell's  library,  a  spacious 
room  with  a  fine  outlook  toward  New 
Haven.  Its  fireplace  is  generous,  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
the  "  Reveries,"  and  its  blazing  fire  really 
"  roars  "  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
as  a  dangerously  smoking  chimney  has 
more  than  once  testified.  Close  to  the 
fireplace  is  the  table  at  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  writes,  covered  with  the  at- 
tractive   litter    that    denotes    the    work- 
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shop,  while  the  chairs  are  of  the  com- 
fortable sort  that  denote  the  living-room. 
From  among  those  many  books  that  line 
the  library  walls  Mr.  Mitchell  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  point  the  visitor  first  to  some 
six  or  eight  copies  of  "  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,"  each  an  issue  of  rival  or  "  pi- 
rated "  editions,  if  that  phrase  strictly  ap- 
plies after  the  expiration  of  the  copyright. 
It  has  been  Mr.  Mitchell's  unusual  expe- 
rience— paralleled  notably  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " — 
to  live  to  see  his  earlier  books  still  in  de- 
mand after  the  expiration  of  the  forty- 
two  years'  period  of  copyright,  his  pub- 
lishers being  thus  forced  to  issue  a  cheap 
edition  to  hold  the  field  against  competing 
publishers.  Another  unusual  feature  of 
the  library  is  the  beautiful  colored  map  of 
the  Edgewood  estate  and  the  great  tract 
of  woodland  back  of  it.  With  such  pains- 
taking accuracy  is  the  work  done  that  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  come  in  to 
consult  it  when  they  wish  to  assure  them- 
selves of  exact  rights  in  wood-cutting. 
Indeed,  map-making  is  one  of -Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's best-loved  diversions,  one  that  he  has 
always  indulged.  In  the  Civil  War  he 
mapped  out  for  himself  certain  army  move- 
ments ;  during  a  daughter's  visit  to  Egypt 
he  mapped  out  the  Nile  country  ;  and  for 
his  latest  edition  of  "  American  Lands 
and  Letters  "  he  mapped  out  the  country 
around  Concord,  following  a  visit  there. 
To  some  trophy  of  practical  skill,  such  as 
these  maps,  or  a  picture-frame  of  natural 
barks,  chosen  with  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  lasting  qualities,  he  is  far  more  apt 
to  "  point  with  pride  "  than  to  his  literary 
treasures — for  example,  his  letters  from 
Washington  Irving,  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  warm  friendship.  Always 
ready  to  talk  with  the  same  kindly,  charm- 
ing humor  all  his  readers  know  so  well,  he 
refers  only,  after  rather  urgent  pressing, 
to  the  literary  celebrities  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  from  Dickens  and  Thackeray  down, 
many  of  whom  he  has  entertained  at 
Edgewood.  One  interviewer,  a  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  consented  to  talk  on 
things  more  or  less  personal,  he  greeted 
with  :  "  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  dread 
your  call  as  much  as  I  would  that  of  a 
kindly  disposed  dentist." 

The  phrase   expresses     Mr.    Mitchell's 


abhorrence  of  all  the  cheap  advertising  by 
which  literary  fame  is  exploited.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  self-respect  toward  the  calling 
of  a  man  of  letters  not  unlike  that  of 
Tennyson  toward  the  office  of  the  poet, 
one  of  never  forgetting  the  reserve  due 
the  gentleman  whatever  the  interest  due 
the  celebrity.  And  yet  the  casual  Edge- 
wood  guest  cannot  escape  the  atmosphere 
of  culture  and  letters,  however  the  master 
may  ignore  it.  In  the  double  drawing- 
room,  across  the  hall  from  the  library,  the 
first  glance  is  naturally  given  to  the  beau- 
tiful things  picked  up  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in 
large  part  during  his  residence  abroad ; 
for,  like  so  many  other  men  of  letters, 
from  Irving  and  Hawthorne  to  Motley, 
Howells,  and  Lowell,  he  was  for  a  time  in 
the  foreign  service,  having  been  consul 
at  Venice  soon  after  his  marriage.  But 
these,  though  more  conspicuous,  are  not 
so  interesting  by  half  as  the  souvenirs  of 
literary  association  ;  for  example,  a  pict- 
ure hanging  in  a  modest  corner,  a  trio  of 
photographs  framed  together,  in  the  cen- 
tre one  of  a  group  of  Charles  Dickens's 
family  on  the  steps  of  his  home  at 
Gadshill,  and  on  either  side  views  of  his 
drawing-room  and  dining-room.  Above 
the  simple,  homelike  souvenir  is  an  ap- 
propriate quotation  and  the  novelist's 
well-known  signature,  with  the  invariable 
heavy  lines  beneath.  After  his  last  visit 
to  America  Mr.  Dickens  sent  it  back  to 
one  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  daughters,  much 
to  her  surprise  and  delight,  a  token  that 
tells  its  own  story  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  welcome  and  of  his  own  appreciation 
of  it. 

The  life  that  fills  Edgewood  fits  it.  In 
the  morning  there  may  be  work  to  do  in 
the  library  ;  in  the  afternoon  there  is  a 
long  drive,  from  which  Mr.  Mitchell  never 
returns  satisfied  unless  he  brings  back 
some  wild  flower  different  from  that  of 
the  day  before  ;  in  the  evening  there  is 
pleasant  talk.  It  is  the  same  life  with 
nature  and  books  —  more  perhaps  with 
nature  than  with  books,  for  there  have 
been  long  intervals  of  full  satisfaction  in 
nature  when  almost  nothing  was  pro- 
duced— lived  as  it  has  been  lived  tor 
more  than  forty  years,  amid  home  sur- 
roundings, the  companionship  of  a  few 
close  friends,  and  the  associations  of  con- 
genial representatives  of  the  near  univer- 
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sity  life.  It  is  to-day  the  same  life  in  es- 
sentials, modified  slightly  in  the  time  given 
to  activities  in  the  wood  and  field,  in 
deference,  one  had  almost  said  out  of 
compliment,  to  advancing  years,  which 
are  noted  but  hardly  appreciated.  It  is 
the  life,  so  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  of 
the  English  country  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  but  more  symmetrical,  more  shape- 
ly, because  it  is  rounded  out  with  ideals 
of  art  and  literature.  One  naturally  thinks 
of  such  books  as  the  "  Reveries  "  and 
"  Dream  Life  "  as  springing  out  of  just 
this  environment,  of  having  been  almost 
of  necessity  written  at  Edgewood.  "  I 
don't  know  just  where  I  did  write  the 
1  Reveries '  in  my  own  bachelor  days," 
laughingly  expostulated  Mr.  Mitchell ; 
"  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  Wash- 
ington, I  think."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
paper  out  of  which  "  Reveries  of  a  Bach- 
elor "  grew  was  first  contributed  to  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Here  it 
caught  the  eye  of  a  wealthy  gentleman 
living  on  an  estate  near  Savannah,  who 
amused  himself  in  leisure  hours  with  a 
private  printing  press.  This  gentleman 
issued,  in  1850,  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  Reveries  " — a  copy  of  which  is  in  Mr. 
Mitchell's  library — thus  inscribed  :  "  This 
edition  of  twelve  copies  of  the  Bachelor's 
Reverie  :  by  Ik  :  Marvel,  hath  been  :  by 
the  Author's  leave  :  printed  privately  for 
George  Wymberly  Jones."  There  is,  in 
this  incident,  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's good  fortune  in  beginning  his  literary 
career  as  a  man  of  the  world,  in  touch 
with  the  best  there  was  in  life  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  For  he  is  as  fond  of 
the  sea  as  the  woods.  He  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  a  sailing  ship  when  it 
meant  (one  time)  a  voyage  of  sixty  days. 
He  knows  his  England  as  thoroughly  as 
his  New  England,  and  in  the  same  way, 
by  tramping  over  it  on  foot.  The  choice 
of  the  Edgewood  life  was  the  deliberate 
choice  of  one  who  had  known  society 
and  metropolitan  life  here  and  abroad. 

The  question  whether  the  withdrawn 
life  would  be  the  better  choice  to-day  for 
the  young  man  who  purposes  to  devote 
himself  to  letters  is  not  one  on  which  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  would  care  to  give  ad- 
vice. It  is  so  largely  a  question  of  per- 
sonal aptitudes,  the  choice  in  Mr.  Mitchell's 
case  so  ideally  fitting  his  aptitudes,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  change  in  conditions  since 
he  made  his  choice.  It  needs  but  to  in- 
stance the  immense  development  of  higher 
journalism  in  the  conduct  of  reviews  and 
magazines  of  many  kinds  to  indicate  a 
single  important  phase  of  this  change. 
To  all  this  development  Mr.  Mitchell's  at- 
titude is  one  of  alert  interest,  quite  in  con- 
trast with  the  tolerant  indifference  one 
might  perhaps  look  for  in  a  representa- 
tive of  the  older  school.  It  illustrates 
the  catholicity  of  sympathy  which  is  far 
oftener  his  mood  than  criticism,  illustrated 
as  well  even  in  his  critical  books.  In 
Mr.  Mitchell's  work  still  lives  that  noble 
tradition  of  the  older  literature  which  sees 
in  the  world  the  things  that  give  charm, 
which  lingers  on  the  pleasant  outlooks 
and  puts  them  in  the  foreground,  which 
turns  to  the  reader  life's  sunshine  instead 
of  life's  shadows,  which  brightens  even 
"Wet  Days  at  Edgewood."  This  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  standards — no 
writer  could  be  more  exacting  in  treat- 
ment and  style  than  Mr.  Mitchell — as  it  is 
a  question  of  temperament  and  point  of 
view.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  when  one 
starts  to  question  him  of  the  past,  at  least  on 
the  comparative  or  critical  side,  the  ques- 
tioner finds  himself  the  questioned.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  an  adept  in  the  Socratic  art  of 
answering  questions  by  questions.  The 
genuineness  of  his  interest  in  even  the  mi- 
nor happenings  that  concern  the  new  gen- 
eration of  literary  workers  leads  him  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  perhaps  not  uncon- 
sciously, but  certainly  without  more  than  a 
half-purposed  intention.  The  same  mail 
may  bring  him,  a  recent  occurrence,  ap- 
preciative letters  from  Dr.  Furness,  the 
eminent  Shakespearean  scholar,  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  has  "  arrived,"  in 
the  French  sense,  so  youthfully  and  recent- 
ly, and  both  be  received  apparently  with  a 
like  pleasure  at  the  recognition.  It  is  this 
side  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  literary  character,  its 
wide  sympathy  and  freedom  from  per- 
sonal assumption,  that  draws  to  him  re- 
sponsive warmth  from  younger  men.  It 
is  another  phase  of  that  interest  in  persons 
which  adds  so  much  color  of  reminiscence 
to  books  like  his  "American  Lands  and 
Letters."  In  another  way  it  finds  expres- 
sion in  his  interest  in  genealogy,  as  when  he 
chances  to  identify  a  caller  with  some  one 
of  the  forgotten  worthies  of  his  ancestry. 
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If  this  association  be  also  one  of  place, 
there  is  almost  surely  at  hand  one  of 
those  beautiful  little  maps  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made.  And  the  map  gives 
the  caller  a  new  insight  into  what  such 
exact  knowledge  of  persons  and  places 
may  mean  in  combination. 

It  is  this  catholicity  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  genuineness  of  his  interest  in  persons 
and  places,  which  has  enabled  him  to  live 
over  the  past  with  unique  vividness.  He 
has  rescued  from  dry-as-dust  studies  those 
fugitive  bits  of  scholastic  research  which 
make  the  ancients  "human"  and  put  us 
almost  on  pleasantly  familiar  terms  with 
them.  It  is  not  simply  a  book  like  "  Wet 
Days  at  Edgewood,"  which  marshals  its 
array  of  "old  farmers"  and  "old  garden 
ers  "  from  (one  had  almost  said)  prehis- 
toric times,  and  adds  a  new  charm  to  old 
English  names  and  familiarities,  that  tells 
the  story  of  the  library  at  Edgewood,  of 
the  favorite  books  there  read  and  studied. 
Again  and  again  one  unexpectedly  en- 
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counters  like  evidence  of  the  way  the  by- 
paths of  the  classics  and  history  have 
been  searched  for  their  human  interest. 
To  him  they  have  yielded  their  true  lore, 
their  bearing  on  the  life  he  himself  has 
chosen,  their  adaptation  to  a  time  so 
different  from  their  own.  By  that  "  semi- 
mythical  person,  the  general  reader  " — 
as  the  late  Grant  Allen  used  humorously 
to  call  him — this  laborious,  it  pleasurable, 
side  of  the  Edgewood  lite,  with  its  antici- 
pation of  what  modern  methods  are  doing 
to-day  for  the  study  of  classics  and  his 
tory,  iias  been,  one  siisprets,  but  half-ap- 
preciated. Indeed,  the  exceptional  vogue 
of  the  "  Reveries  "  and  "  Dream-Life  " 
may  have  helped  partially  t<>  obscure  it. 
To  recall  and  emphasize  it  b) 
quotation    seems    a    pari    <'!     tin     StOl  v  ol 

Edgewood     a  quotation  from  one  ol    the 
■«  Wayside  Hints  "  in  "  Rural  Stu 

••  I    would   say  to    anyone  who    is  t; 

oughly  in  earnest  about  a  country  home 
make  il    yourself.     Xenophon,  who  ' 
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in  a  time  when  Greeks  were  Greeks,  ad- 
vised people  in  search  of  a  country  place 
to  buy  of  a  slatternly  and  careless  farmer, 
since  in  that  event  they  might  be  sure  of 
seeing  the  worst,  and  of  making  their 
labor  and  care  work  the  largest  results. 
Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  who  represented 
an  effeminate  and  scheming  race,  advised 
the  purchase  of  a  country  home  from  a 
good  farmer  and  judicious  house-builder, 
so  that  the  buyer  might  be  sure  of  nice 
culture  and  equipments — possibly  at  a 
bargain.  It  illustrates,  I  think,  rather 
finely  an  essential  difference  of  the  two 
races  and  ages  : — the  Greek  earnest  to 
make  his  own  brain  tell,  and  the  Latin 
eager  to  make  as  much  as  he  could  out  of 
the  brains  of  other  people.  I  must  say  I 
like  the  Greek  view  best." 

The  appeal  of  the  Edgewood  life  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  university  town  of  its 
choice,  and  to  the  thousands  of  Yalen- 
sians  who  have  been  there  transient  dwell- 
ers, is  not  one  to  be  put  into  words.  It  is 
the  appeal  of  an  influence,  felt  because  it 
is  there  and  not  because  it  is  purposely 


exerted  an  influence  felt  all  the  more  be- 
cause it  exists  quite  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary academic  routine,  while  harmonizing 
with,  and  completing,  the  academic  ideal. 
Hie  outward  and  visible  signs  of  its  ap- 
preciation have  been  many  but  not  ob- 
trusive. Among  them  are  the  constant 
visits  to  Edgewood  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  collegians  for  rambles  over 
its  grounds  and  chance  glimpses  of  its 
master  ;  the  interested  glances  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  campus  when 
he  paid,  as  was  his  custom  in  years  gone 
by,  frequent  visits  to  the  University  li- 
brary ;  the  exceptional  popularity  of  his 
books  for  student  readers,  evidenced  by 
the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been 
drawn  out  of  the  University  library  and 
are  to-day  ;  and  the  size  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  audiences,  that  have  greeted  him  on 
the  rare  occasion  of  a  public  appearance. 
There  has  never  been  at  Yale  a  Mitchell 
"cult"  —  the  very  character  of  his  per- 
sonality and  work  would  make  that  an 
anomaly — but  there  has  always  been,  and 
is,  a  marked  devotion  to  him  as  the  repre- 
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fluence.  Vale's  own  recognition  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  achievements  and  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  degree-  of  LL.D.  conferred 
upon  him  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  fitness 
of  things  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  official  <  on- 
nection  with  the  university  should  have 
begun  with  the  beginning  of  its  Art  School. 


sentative  man  of  letters,  the  distinguished 
litterateur,  of   Newr  Haven,  a  devotion  as 
spontaneous  as  it  has  been  general.       His 
fame   has   been   cherished  as  the  peculiar 
heritage  of  the  college  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  son,  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
he  proved  his  appreciation  of  Yale  by  his 
choice  of  a  residence,  and  that  for  many 
years  he   has  been 
directly    associated 
with   the  university 
as  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil   of    the    Art 
School,  besides  hav- 
ing served  as  a  uni- 
versity lecturer   on 
literature      To 
young  men  the  ap- 
peal of  achievement 
is  far  stronger  than 
the  appeal  of  recog- 
nized    scholarship. 
It  is  not  often  the 
professor    in    his 
chair,  the  able  critic 
of  what  others  have 
done,  to  whom  the 
admiration    of   stu- 
dents   goes    out. 
That  is  rather    re- 
served for  the  man 
of  letters  who   has 
done    something 
himself,  w  h  o  s  e 
books   are   read   in 
the  world  and  there 
count   as  an   influ- 
ence,  whose   name 
is    known    to    the 
general  public  and 

not  simply  to  academic  circles — for  men, 
in  short,  who  have  produced  work  worth 
the  criticism  of  the  professors  in  the 
chairs.  There  lies  the  secret,  if  secret  it 
be,  of  the  place  Mr.  Mitchell  has  long 
held  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  many 
M»journers  to  whom  personally  he  was  a 

stranger,  and  from  whom,  in  a  sense,  his    constant  aim  of   P»  >fessor  John  I.  Weir, 
life  was  withdrawn.      If  to  this   be  added     its  director.      This  will  be  the  more  appre 
the  charm  of  a  beautiful  home,  expressing     ciated  when   it  is  realized   that  the  school 
so  well  the  life  that  fills  it,  and  the  charm     exists  not  simply  tor  the  purpose  oi    tech 
of    association    that    carries    the    thought     nieal  study,  but  lor  the   broader   pi" 
back  almost   to   the   days   of  Washington     of   contributing    its   part   to  the  univ< 
Irving — -whose    literary    successor     Mr.     scheme  of  general  culture.    In  the 
Mitchell  has  been   called— we   have  the    of  Mr.  Mitchell  as  one  of  the  foui    i 
completing  touch  of  that  life's  unique  in-    bers    of    the    advisory    council    ol 
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There,  if  anywher 
academic  system, 
could  hardly  be  avoiue 
ditions  of  a  close  univt  -\\y  connection, 
was  most  obviously  felt.  '  here  it  had  to 
be  firmly  met  by  the  ri"  i  counter-influ- 
ence, as,    needless    I  >     .ay.    has  been   the 
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school,  the  selection  was  not  simply  that 
of  a  man  of  letters  of  artistic  sympathies ; 
for  Mr.  Mitchell  holds  a  recognized 
place  as  an  art  authority,  having  served  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  industrial  art  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  as 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  Indeed  it 
would  be  hard  for  even  a  casual  reader  to 
imagine  Mr.  Mitchell  as  other  than  an 
artist,  whatever  his  form  of  expression.  It 
is  its  artistic  feeling  which  gives  charac- 
ter to  his  work  in  literature.  His  distin- 
guishing note  is  grace,  charm,  felicity  of 
phrase.  It  is  his  artistic  quality,  the  per- 
fection with  which  the  lightest  thought  is 
caught  and  held,  and  the  slightest  turn 
made,  that  has  appealed  to  readers  of  to- 
day as  it  appealed  at  the  first.  Thus  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Mitchell  for  the  council 
proved  doubly  fortunate.  This  was  evi- 
denced later  when  he  shared  with  the 
school  and  the  university  the  fruits  of  his 
residence  in  Venice,  of  which,  indeed,  like 
192 


many  another,  he  had  once  cherished  a 
purpose  to  write  a  history.  To  that  end 
he  had  collected  quite  a  nucleus  of  mate- 
rial, as  his  library  testifies — a  history,  one 
may  note  in  passing,  that  will  not  be  writ- 
ten except  after  a  residence  in  Venice  of 
many  long  years,  so  great  is  the  mass  of 
original  documents  there  demanding  pa- 
tient examination.  The  lecture,  "  Titian 
and  His  Times  " — as  it  appears  in  "  Bound 
Together  " — was  delivered  in  the  attrac- 
tive audience  -  room  of  the  Art  School. 
The  lecturer,  or  reader,  was  seated,  an 
added  touch  of  informality  that  in  man- 
ner and  method  fitted  the  man  and  the 
occasion.  The  success  of  the  series  of 
lectures  on  literature  delivered  later  (in 
1884)  especially  to  the  students  of  the 
college,  must  have  been  a  peculiar  gratifi- 
cation. The  large  attendance  of  young 
men  up  to  the  close  testified  to  that  lively 
appreciation  of  past  authorship  and  pres- 
ent authority  which  counts  for  more  with 
the  advance  of  years.     The  same  appre- 
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ciation  has  greeted  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  turn 
from  university  to  town,  whenever  he  has 
appeared  before  any  of  the  New  Haven 
circles  or  clubs,  the  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  being  among  his  listeners. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  Edgewood,  the  side 
of  letters  is  only  one  side  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's semi-public  services.  His  taste  in 
landscape  gardening  found  a  congenial 
opportunity,  one  worthy  of  it,  when  he 
was  selected  to  supervise  the  laying  out 
of  the  city  park  at  East  Rock.  This  was 
simply  recognition  of  what  New  Haven 
and  other  places  in  Connecticut  owed  to 
his  taste  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  their 
private  grounds.  This,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, is  work  in  which  he  takes  the  liveliest 
interest,  artistic  and  professional.  The 
distinctness  in  detail  and  treatment  with 
which  he  recalls,  on  occasion,  features  of 
towns  to  which  he  may  have  paid  but  a 
single  visit,  and  that  years  ago,  is  unusual 
evidence  of  the  tenacity  of  his  memory.  It 
is  another  form  of  that  fondness  for  map- 
making  which  is  the  expression  of  his  ge- 
nius for  close  observation  and  accuracy. 

The  unobtrusive  fruitfulness  of  a  life 
such  as  Mr.  Mitchell's  at.  Edgewood  em- 
phasizes its  uniqueness,  not  only  in  Edge- 
wood  as  its  embodiment  of  fidelity  to  an 
ideal,  but  in  the  situation  of  Edgewood 
on  the  border  of  a  university  town,  a  part 
of  it  but  not  identified  with  it,  even  lo- 


cally— except  perhaps  as  the  name  "  Edge- 
wood  "  has  been   appropriately  given   to 

the  long  avenue    leading   from   the  town 
to  the   place,  out   toward  which    the  town 
has  grown.      Many  men  of  letters,  singly 
or  in   groups,   have  lived   the  withdrawn 
life  of  simple,   natural   surroundings,  no- 
tably the  Concord   group.      Others    have 
"  retired  "  after  busy  world  lives,  as  Wash- 
ington   Irving    did    to    "  Sunnyside,"    or 
Horace   Walpole    to    "Strawberry    Hill." 
Indeed,  had  Walpole  been  more  genuine, 
had  his  devotion  to  his  house  and  grounds 
been  less  open   to  the  suspicion   of  affec- 
tation (to  which  Mr.  Mitchell  himself  has 
referred  in  characteristic  fashion  in  "  Wet 
Days  "),  a  fair  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  Strawberry  Hill  and  Edgewood. 
Others    still,    of    whom    Longfellow    and 
Lowell  at  once  suggest  themselves,  have 
lived   in  a  university  town,  but  officially, 
as  members  of  the  university  faculty,     be- 
tween them  and  Mr.  Mitchell  is  the  type 
represented  in  Colonel  Higginson,of  Cam- 
bridge, like  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  man  of  letters 
in  close  touch  with  the  university,  but  un- 
like him,  a  man  of  assertive  interest  in  all 
questions  of  his  time,  making  his  constant 
appeal  as   an  advocate.      Much  as  each 
and  all  of  these,  and  many  other  types, 
mean  and  have  meant  to  the  world,  there 
remains  in  the  type  of  Edgewood  a  quiet, 
satisfying  charm  which  is  all  its  own. 
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USIC  is  an  order  of  emo- 
tional mathematics.  "The 
essence  of  music,"  wrote 
Edward  Han  slick,  "is 
sound  and  motion."  He 
refuses  to  believe  that  it  can 
represent  emotion,  though  admitting  its 
immediate  appeal  to  the  nerve-centres,  and 
opposes  the  notion  of  content  evolving  a 
theory  that  makes  of  music  a  species  of 
delicious  arabesque,  an  aural  mode  of  mo- 
tion. Richard  Wagner  thinks  music  "  ex- 
presses the  eternal,  the  ideal."  It  begins 
where  language  ceases,  it  presents,  not 
represents,  and  he  cannot  "grasp  its  spirit 
otherwise  than  in  love."  This  is  Scho- 
penhauer's "  second  revelation  of  the  nat- 
ure of  the  world,  its  unspeakable  tonal 
secret  of  existence." 

A  sounding  mirror  music  addresses  it- 
self on  the  formal  side  to  the  intellect,  in 
its  content  of  expression  to  the  emotions. 
Ribot,  admirable  psychologist,  does  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  music  as  the  most 
emotional  of  the  arts.  "  It  acts  like  a 
burn,  like  heat,  cold,  or  a  caressing  con- 
tact, and  is  the  most  dependent  on  phy- 
siological conditions."  He  cites  Beau- 
quier  :  "  Musical  vibration  is  only  one 
particular  mode  of  perceiving  that  uni- 
versal vibration — that  music  of  life  which 
animates  all  beings  and  all  bodies,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest."  And  final- 
ly "  while  certain  arts  at  once  awaken 
ideas  which  give  a  determination  to  the 
feelings,  music  acts  inversely.  It  creates 
dispositions  depending  on  the  organic 
state  and  on  nervous  activity,  which  we 
translate  by  the  vague  terms — joy,  sad- 
ness, tenderness,  serenity,  tranquillity,  un- 
easiness. On  this  canvas  the  intellect 
embroiders  its  designs  at  pleasure,  vary- 
ing according  to  individual  peculiarities." 
Music  then,  the  vaguest  of  the  arts  in 
the  matter  of  representing  the  concrete, 
is  the  swiftest,  surest  agent  for  attacking 
the  sensibilities.  The  cry  made  manifest, 
as  Wagner   asserts,    a   cry   that  takes   on 


fanciful  shapes,  each  soul  interpreting  it 
in  an  individual  fashion.  Its  essence  is  a 
musical  idea  and  must  be  beautiful  or  it 
is  not  musical.  Music  and  beauty  are 
synonymous,  just  as  are  indivisible  its 
form  and  substance,  and  it  is  the  sole  art 
in  which  spirit  and  matter  are  one. 

Havelock  Ellis  is  not  the  only  aestheti- 
cian  who  sees  the  marriage  of  music  and 
sex.  "No  other  art  tells  us  such  old  for- 
gotten secrets  about  ourselves. 
It  is  in  the  mightiest  of  all  instincts,  the 
primitive  sex  traditions  of  the  race  before 
man  was,  that  music  is  rooted. 
Beauty  is  the  child  of  love."  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  has  imprisoned  in  a  son- 
net the  almost  intangible  feeling  aroused 
by  music,  of  having  pursued  in  the  im- 
memorial past  the  "  route  of  evanes- 
cence." 

Is  it  this  sky's  vast 

vault  or  ocean's 

sound, 
That  is  Life's  self 

and  draws  my  life  from  me, 
And  by  instinct  ineffable  decree 
Holds  my  breath 
Quailing  on  the  bitter  bound  ? 
Nay,  is  it  Life  or  Death,  thus  thunder-crown'd, 
That  'mid  the  tide  of  all  emergency 
Now  notes  my  separate  wave,  and  to  what 

sea 
Its  difficult  eddies  labor  in  the  ground  ? 
Oh  !   what  is  this  that  knows  the  road 

I  came, 
The  flame  turned  cloud,  the  cloud  returned  to 

flame, 
The  lifted,  shifted  steeps  and  all  the  way  ? 
That  draws  around  me  at  last  this  wind- 
warm  space, 
And  in  regenerate  rapture  turns  my  face 
Upon  the  devious  coverts  of  dismay  ? 

This  "  azure  psychology  "  gives  music 
its  power  ;  it  steers  straight  for  the  soul 
through  the  cortical  cells.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  two 
men  were  rulers  of  musical  emotion,  Rich- 
ard Wagner  and  Frederic  Francois  Cho- 
pin. The  music  of  the  latter  is  the  most 
ravishing  gesture  that  art  has  yet  made. 

Wagner    and     Chopin,     Chopin     and 
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Wagner,  the  macrocosm  and  the  micro- 
cosm. "Wagner  has  made  the  largest 
impersonal  synthesis  attainable  of  the 
personal  influences  that  thrill  our  lives," 
cries  Havelock  Ellis  ;  Chopin,  a  young 
man  slight  of  frame,  furiously  playing  out 
upon  the  keyboard  his  soul,  the  soul  of 
his  nation,  the  soul  of  his  time,  is  the  most 
individual  composer  that  ever  set  hum- 
ming the  looms  of  our  dreams.  Wagner 
and  Chopin  have  a  motor  element  in  their 
music  that  is  fiercer,  intenser,  and  more 
fugacious  than  all  other  composers.  For 
them  is  not  the  Buddhistic  void,  in  which 
shapes  slowly  form  and  fade  ;  their  psy- 
chical tempo  is  devouring.  They  voiced 
their  age,  they  moulded  their  age  and  we 
listen  eagerly  to  them,  to  these  vibrile 
prophetic  voices,  so  sweetly  corrosive, 
bardic,  and  appealing.  Chopin  being 
nearer  the  soil  in  the  selection  of  forms 
his  style  and  structure  are  more  naive,  more 
original  than  Wagner's.  His  medium,  less 
artificial,  is  easier  filled  than  the  vast  emp- 
ty frame  of  the  theatre.  Through  their 
intensity  of  conception,  of  living,  both 
men  touch  issues,  though  widely  dissimi- 
lar in  all  else.  Chopin  has  greater  me- 
lodic and  as  great  harmonic  genius  as 
Wagner ;  he  made  more  themes,  he  is,  as 
Rubinstein  wrote,  the  last  of  the  original 
composers,  but  his  scope  was  not  scenic, 
he  preferred  the  stage  of  his  soul  to  the 
windy  spaces  of  the  music-drama.  His  is 
the  interior  play,  the  representation  of 
psychomachy,  the  eternal  conflict  between 
body  and  soul.  He  viewed  music  through 
his  temperament,  and  it  often  becomes  so 
imponderable,  so  bodiless  as  to  suggest  a 
fourth  dimension  in  the  art.  Space  seems 
obliterated.  With  Chopin  one  does  not 
get,  as  from  Beethoven,  the  sense  of 
spiritual  vastness,  of  the  overarching  sub- 
lime. There  is  the  "pathos  of  spiritual 
distance  "  but  it  is  pathos,  not  sublimity. 
"  His  soul  was  a  star  and  dwelt  apart  " 
though  not  in  the  Miltonic  or  Words- 
worthian  sense.  A  Shelley-like  tenuity 
at  times  wings  his  thought,  and  he  is  the 
creator  of  a  new  "thrill  within  the  thrill." 
The  charm  of  the  "dying  fall,"  the  un- 
speakable cadence  of  regret  for  the  love- 
that  is  dead,  is  in  his  music.  Like  John 
Keats  he  sometimes  s< 

Charm'd  ma^ie  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 


Chopin,  "  subtle-souled    psychologist," 

is  more  kin  to  Keats  than  Shelley,  he  is  a 
greater  artist  than  thinker.  His  philoso- 
phy is  of  the  beautiful,  as  was  keals's,  and 
while  he  lingers  by  the  river's  edge  to 
catch  the  song  of  the  reeds,  his  gaze  is 
oftener  fixed  on  the  quiring  planets.  He- 
is  nature's  most  exquisite  sounding-board, 
and  vibrates  to  her  with  an  intensity,  color. 
and  vivacity  that  have  no  parallel.  Stained 
with  melancholy  his  joy  is  never  that  of 
the  strong  man  rejoicing  in  his  muscles. 
Yet  his  very  tenderness  is  tonic  and  his 
cry  is  ever  restrained  by  an  Attic  sense 
of  proportion.  Like  Alfred  De  Vigny,  he- 
dwelt  in  a  "tour  d'ivoire"  that  faced  the 
west,  and  for  him  the  sunrise  was  not, 
but  O  !  the  miraculous  moons  he  dis- 
covered, the  sunsets  and  cloud -shine  ! 
His  notes  cast  great  rich  shadows,  these 
symbols  drenched  in  the  dew  of  beauty. 
Pompeian  colors  are  too  restricted  and 
flat ;  he  divulges  a  world  of  half-tones, 
some  "enfolding sunny  spots  of  greenery," 
or  singing,  in  silvery  shade,  the  song  of 
chromatic  ecstasy,  others  "  huge  frag- 
ments, vaulted  like  rebounding  hail"  and 
black  upon  black.  Chopin  is  the  color 
genius  of  the  piano,  his  eye  was  attuned  to 
hues  the  most  fragile  and  attenuated,  and 
he  can  weave  harmonies  that  are  as  ghost- 
ly as  a  lunar  rainbow.  And  lunar-like  in 
their  libration  are  some  of  his  melodies — 
glimpses,  mysterious  and  vast,  as  of  a 
strange  world. 

His  utterances  are  always  dynamic,  and 
he  emerges  betimes,  as  if  from  Goya's  tomb, 
and  etches  with  sardonic  finger  Nada  in 
its  dust.  But  this  spirit  of  denial  is  not  an 
abiding  mood  ;  Chopin  throws  a  net  of 
tone  over  souls  wearied  with  rancors  and 
revolts,  bridges  "  salty,  estranged  seas  "  of 
misery,  and  presently  we  are  viewing  a 
mirrored,  a  fabulous  universe  wherein 
Death  is  dead,  and  Love  the  Lord  of  all. 


II 


Heine  sai'd   that    u  every   epo<  h 

sphinx    which    plunges  into    the   abys 
soon  as  its  problem  is  solved."     Born  in 
the  very  upheaval  of  the  Romantic  revolu 

tion      a  revolution  evoked  by  the  intensity 

of  its  emotion,  rather  than  by  the  p< 
of  its  i.K  topin  was  vet  i!.  ther 
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one  of  the  insurgents  of  art.  Just  when 
his  individual  soul  germinated  who  may 

tell  ?  In  his  early  music  are  discovered 
the  roots  and  fibres  of  Hummel  and  Field. 
His  growth,  involuntary,   inevitable,   put 

forth  strange  sprouts,  and  he  saw  in  the 
piano — an  instrument  of  two  dimensions 
— a  third,  and  so  his  music  deepened  and 
took  on  stranger  colors.  The  keyboard 
had  never  sung  so  before  ;  he  forged  its 
formula.  A  new  seal  of  melody  and 
harmony  was  liberated  and  let  fall  upon 
it.  Sounding  scrolls,  gorgeous  in  tint, 
martial,  lyric,  "  a  resonance  of  emerald," 
a  sobbing  of  fountains — as  that  Chopin 
of  the  Gutter,  Paul  Verlaine,  has  it — the 
tear  crystallized  midway,  an  arrested  pearl, 
are  here  and  Europe  felt  a  new  shudder 
of  sheer  delight. 

The  literary  quality  is  absent  and  so  is 
the  ethical — Chopin  may  prophesy,  but  he 
never  flames  into  the  divers  tongues  of 
the  upper  heaven.  Compared  with  his 
passionate  abandonment  to  the  dance, 
Brahms  is  the  Lao-tsze  of  music,  the 
great  baby  born  with  gray  hair  and  the 
slow  smile  of  childhood.  Chopin  seldom 
smiles,  and  while  some  of  his  music  is 
young,  he  does  not  raise  in  the  mind  pict- 
ures of  the  fatuous  romance  of  youth. 
His  passion  is  mature,  self-sustained,  and 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  mot  propre.  And 
with  what  marvellous  vibration  he  ga- 
muts the  passions,  festooning  them  with 
carnations  and  great  white  tuberoses,  the 
dark  dramatic  motive  never  lost  in  the 
decorative  wiles  of  this  magician.  As  the 
man  grew  he  laid  aside  his  pretty  garlands 
and  his  line  became  sterner,  its  traceries 
more  gothic  ;  he  made  Bach  his  chief 
god,  and  within  the  woven  walls  of  his 
strange  harmonies  he  sings  the  history 
of  a  soul,  a  soul  convulsed  by  antique 
madness  by  the  memory  of  awful  things, 
a  soul  lured  by  Beauty  to  secret  glades 
wherein  sacrificial  rites  are  performed  to 
the  solemn  sounds  of  unearthly  music. 
Like  Maurice  de  Guerin,  Chopin  perpetu- 
ally strove  to  decipher  Beauty's  enigma 
and  passionately  demanded  of  the  sphinx 
that  defies : 

"  Upon  the  shores  of  what  oceans  have 
they  rolled  the  stone  that  hides  them,  O 
Marareus  ?  " 

His  name  was  as  the  stroke  of  a  bell 
for  the  Romancists,  but  he  remained  aloof, 


though  in  a  sympathetic  attitude.  The 
classic  is  but  the  Romantic  dead,  said  a 
shrewd  critic.  Chopin  was  a  classic  with- 
out knowing  it  ;  he  did  for  the  dances 
of  his  land  what  Bach  compassed  for  the 
older  dance  forms.  With  Heine  he  led 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  but  enclosed  his  note 
of  agitation  in  a  frame  beautiful.  The 
color,  the  "  lithe  perpetual  escape  "  from 
the  formal,  deceived  his  critics,  Schumann 
among  the  rest.  Chopin,  like  Flaubert, 
was  the  last  of  the  idealists,  the  first  of  the 
realists.  The  newness  of  his  form,  of  Wag- 
ner's form,  misled  Hanslick,  who  accused 
the  latter  of  the  lack  of  it.  Schumann's 
formlessness  is  fast  drowning  much  of  his 
music,  and  because  of  their  formal  genius 
Wagner  and  Chopin  will  live. 

To    Chopin    might    be    addressed   Sar 
Merodack  Peladan's  words  : 

"  When  your  hand  writes  a  perfect  line 
the  Cherubim  descend  to  find  pleasure 
therein  as  in  a  mirror."  Chopin  wrote 
many  perfect  lines  ;  he  is,  above  all,  the 
faultless  lyrist,  the  Swinburne,  the  master 
of  fiery,  many  rhythms,  the  chanter  of 
songs  before  sunrise,  of  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  the  sting  of  desire  and  large-mould- 
ed lays  of  passionate  freedom.  His  is  mu- 
sic, to  quote  Thoreau,  that  is  "  a  proud 
sweet  satire  on  the  meanness  of  our  life." 
He  had  no  feeling  for  the  epic,  his  genius 
was  too  concentrated,  but  he  could  be  furi- 
ously dramatic  and  the  sustained  majesty 
of  blank  verse  was  denied  him.  With 
musical  ideas  he  was  ever  gravid,  though 
their  intensity  is  parent  to  their  brevity. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with 
Chopin  the  form  was  conditioned  by  the 
musical  idea.  He  took  up  the  dancing 
patterns  of  Poland  because  they  suited 
his  vivid,  inner  life  ;  he  transformed  them, 
idealized  them,  attaining  to  more  pro- 
longed phraseology  and  denser  architect- 
ure in  his  Ballades  and  Scherzi,  but  the 
periods  are  ever  passionate,  not  philoso- 
phical. All  artists  are  androgynous  ;  in 
Chopin  the  feminine  often  prevails,  but 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  quality  "  femi- 
nine "  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  mas- 
culine lyric  genius.  If  he  unbends,  co- 
quettes, and  makes  graceful  confessions 
or  whimpers  in  lyric  loveliness  at  fate, 
then  his  mother's  sex  peeps  out,  a  pict- 
ure of  the  capricious,  beautiful  tyran- 
nical Polish  woman.     When  he  stiffens  his 
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soul,  when  Russia  gets  into  his  nostrils, 
the  smoke  and  flame  of  his  Polonaises, 
the  tantalizing  despair  of  his  Mazurkas, 
are  testimony  to  the  strong  man-soul  in 
rebellion.  But  it  is  often  a  psychical 
masquerade.  The  sag  of  melancholy  is 
soon  felt,  and  the  old  Chopin,  the  sub- 
jective Chopin,  wails  afresh,  in  melodic 
moodiness. 

That  he  could  attempt  far  flights  one 
may  see  in  his  B  flat  minor  Sonata,  in  his 
Scherzi,  in  several  of  the  Ballades,  above 
all  in  the  F  minor  Fantaisie.  In  this  great 
work  the  technical  invention  keeps  pace 
with  the  inspiration.  It  coheres,  there  is 
not  a  flaw  in  the  reverberating  marble, 
not  a  rift  in  the  idea.  If  Chopin,  dis- 
eased to  death's  door,  could  erect  such 
a  Palace  of  Dreams,  what  might  he  not 
have  dared  if  healthy  ?  But  forth  from  his 
misery  came  sweetness  and  strength,  like 
honey  from  the  lion.  He  grew  amazingly 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  existence,  grew 
with  a  promise  that  recalls  Keats,  Shelley, 
Mozart,  Schubert  and  the  rest  of  the  early 
slaughtered  angelic  crew.  His  flame-like 
spirit  waxed  and  waned  in  the  gusty  sur- 
prises of  a  disappointed  life.  To  the  earth 
for  consolation  he  bent  his  ear  and  caught 
echoes  of  the  cosmic  comedy,  the  far-off 
laughter  of  the  hills,  the  lament  of  the  sea 
and  the  mutterings  of  its  depths.  These 
things,  with  tales  of  sombre  clouds  and 
shining  skies  and  whisperings  of  strange 
creatures  dancing  timidly  in  pavonine  twi- 
lights, he  traced  upon  the  ivory  keys  of 
his  instrument  and  the  world  was  richer 
for  a  poet.  Chopin  is  not  only  the  poet 
of  the  piano,  he  is  the  poet  of  music,  the 
most  poetic  of  composers.  Compared  with 
him  Bach  seems  a  maker  of  solid  poly- 
phonic prose,  Beethoven  a  scooper  of 
stars,  a  master  of  growling  storms,  Mo- 
zart a  spinner  of  gay  tapestries,  Schumann 
a  divine  stammerer.  Schubert  of  all  the 
composers  resembles  him  in  his  lyric  prodi- 
gality. Both  were  masters  of  melody,  but 
Chopin  was  the  master-workman  of  the 
two  and  polished,  after  beating  and  bend- 
ing his  theme  fresh  from  the  fire  of  his 
forge.  He  knew  that  to  complete  his 
"  wailing  Iliads  "  the  strong  hand  of  the 
reviser  was  necessary,  and  he  also  realized 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  the  ge- 
nius than  to  retain  his  gift.  Of  all  natures 
the  most  prone  to  pessimism,  procrastina- 


tion and  vanity  the  artist  is  apt  to  become 
ennuied.  It  is  not  easy  to  flame  always  at 
the  focus,  to  burn  fiercely  with  the  central 
fire.  Chopin  knew  this  and  cultivated  his 
ego.  He  felt  too  that  the  love  of  beauty 
for  beauty's  sake  was  fascinating,  but  led 
to  the  way  called  madness.  So  he  rooted 
his  art,  gave  it  the  earth  of  his  Poland, 
and  its  deliquescence  is  put  off  to  the  day 
when  a  new  system  of  musical  aestheticism 
has  routed  the  old,  when  the  Ugly  shall  be 
king  and  melody  the  handmaiden  of  sci- 
ence. But  until  that  most  grievous  and 
undesired  time  he  will  catch  the  music  of 
our  souls  and  give  it  cry  and  flesh. 


Ill 


Chopin  is  the  "  open  door  "  in  music. 
Besides  being  a  poet  and  giving  vibratory 
expression  to  the  concrete,  he  was  some- 
thing else — he  was  a  pioneer.  Pioneer  be- 
cause he  had  in  youth  bowed  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  diatonic  scale  and  savored  the 
illicit  joys  of  the  chromatic.  It  is  more 
briefly  curious  that  Chopin  is  regarded 
purely  as  a  poet  among  musicians  and  not 
as  a  practical  musician.  They  will  swear 
him  a  phenomenal  virtuoso,  but  your  mu- 
sician, orchestral  and  theoretical,  raises  the 
eyebrow  of  the  supercilious  if  Chopin  is 
called  creative.  A  cunning  finger-smith, 
a  moulder  of  decorative  patterns,  a  mas- 
ter at  making  new  figures,  all  this  is  grant- 
ed, but  speak  of  Chopin  as  path-breaker 
in  the  harmonic  forest — that  true  "forest 
of  numbers  ;  "  as  the  forger  of  a  melo- 
dic metal,  the  sweetest,  purest  in  temper, 
and  lo  !  you  are  regarded  as  one  men- 
tally askew.  Yet  he  is.  Chopin  invented 
many  new  harmonic  devices,  he  untied  the 
chord  that  was  restrained  within  the  oc- 
tave, leading  it  into  the  dangerous  but  de- 
lectable land  of  extended  harmonies.  And 
how  he  chromaticized  the  prudish,  rigid 
garden  of  German  harmony,  how  he  mois- 
tened it  with  flashing  changeful  waters 
until  it  grew  bold  and  brilliant  with  prom- 
ise !  A  French  theorist,  Albert  Lavignac, 
calls  Chopin  a  product  of  the  German  Ro- 
mantic school.  This  is  hitching  the 
to  the  wagon.  Chopin  influenced  Schu- 
mann ;  it  can  be  proved  a  hundred  t:' 
and  Schumann  understood  Chopin, 
lie  could  not  have  written  the  "Chopin  "  <>t 
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the  Cameval  which  quite  out-Chopins 
Chopin. 

Chopin  is  the  musical  soul  of  Poland  ; 
he    perhaps    incarnates  its   political    pas- 

D.  First  a  Slav,  by  adoption  a  Pari- 
sian, he  is  the  "  open  door"  because  he 
admitted  into  the  West,  Eastern  musical 
ide  item  tonalities,  rhythms,  in   tine 

the  Slavic,  all  that  is  objectionable,  deca- 
dent, and  dangerous.  He  inducted  Eu- 
rope into  the  mysteries  and  seductions  of 
the  Orient.  His  music  lies  wavering  be- 
tween East  and  West.  A  neurotic  man, 
his  tissues  trembling,  his  sensibilities  aflame, 
the  offspring  of  a  nation  doomed  to  pain 
and  partition,  it  was  quite  natural  for  him 
to  go  to  France — Poland  had  ever  been 
her  historical  client — the  France  that  over- 
heated all  Europe.  Chopin,  born  after 
two  revolutions,  the  true  child  of  insurrec- 
tion, chose  Paris  for  his  second  home. 
Revolt  sat  easily  upon  his  inherited  aris- 
tocratic instincts — no  proletarian  is  quite 
so  thorough  a  revolutionist  as  the  born 
aristocrat,  witness  Nietzsche — and  Chopin 
in  the  bloodless  battle  of  the  Romantics, 
in  the  silent  warring  of  Slav  against  Teu- 
ton, Gaul,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  was  ever,  is 
ever,  the  protagonist  of  the  artistic  drama. 

All  that  followed,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  hard-and-fast  boundaries  on  the 
musical  map,  is  due  to  Chopin.  A  pioneer, 
he  has  been  rewarded  as  such  with  a  po- 
lite ignoring  or  bland  condescension.  He 
smashed  the  portals  of  the  convention  that 
forbade  a  man  baring  quite  naked  his  soul 
to  the  multitude.  The  psychology  of 
music,  of  Wagner,  is  the  gainer  thereby. 
Chopin,  like  Velasquez,  could  paint  sin- 
gle figures  perfectly  ;  to  great  massed 
effects  he  was  a  stranger.  Wagner  did 
not  fail  to  profit  by  these  marvellously 
drawn  soul-portraits.  Chopin  taught  his 
century  the  pathos  of  patriotism  and 
Grieg  the  value  of  national  ore.  He 
practically  re-created  the  harmonic  charts, 
he  gave  voice  to  the  individual,  himself 
a  product  of  a  nation  dissolved  by  over- 
wrought individualism.  As  Schumann 
—  ares  us,  his  is  "  the  proudest  and  most 
poetic  spirit  of  his  time  ;  "  Nietzsche,  too, 
in  whose  veins  runs  Polish  blood.  Chopin, 
subdued  by  his  familiar  demon,  was  a 
true  specimen  of  the  iibermensch"  Nietz- 
sche's "  Overman  " — which  is  but  Em- 
erson's "  Oversoul  "  shorn  of  her  wings. 


Chopin's  transcendental  scheme  of  tech- 
nics is  the  image  of  a  supernormal  lift  in 
composition.  He  sometimes  robs  music 
of  its  corporeal  vesture  and  his  transcen- 
dentalism lies  not  alone  in  his  striving 
after  strange  tonalities  and  rhythms,  but 
in  seeking  the  emotionally  recondite.  Self- 
tormented,  ever  "a  dweller  on  the  thresh- 
old," he  saw  visions  that  outshone  the 
glories  of  Hasheesh  and  his  nerve-swept 
soul  ground  in  its  mills  exceeding  fine 
music.  His  vision  is  of  beauty  ;  he 
persistently  groped  at  the  hem  of  her 
robe,  but  never  sought  to  transpose  to 
tone  the  commonplace  of  life.  For  this 
he  reproved  Schubert.  Such  intensity 
could  not  be  purchased  but  at  the  cost  of 
breadth,  of  sanity,  so  his  picture  of  life  is 
not  so  high,  wide,  sublime,  so  awful  as 
Beethoven's.  Yet  is  it  just  as  inevitable, 
sincere,  and  as  tragically  poignant. 

Stanislaw  Przybyszewski,  in  his  "  Zur 
Psychologie  des  Individuums,"  approach- 
es the  morbid  Chopin — this  Chopin  who 
threw  open  to  the  world  the  East,  who 
waved  his  chromatic  wand  to  Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky,  Saint-Saens,  Goldmark, 
Rubinstein,  Richard  Strauss,  Dvorak  and 
all  Russia  with  its  consonantal  composers. 
The  Polish  psychologist — a  fulgurant  ex- 
pounder of  Nietzsche — finds  in  Chopin's 
make-up,  faith,  and  mania — the  true  stig- 
ma of  the  mad  individualist — the  individ- 
ual "who  in  the  first  instance  is  naught 
but  an  oxydation  apparatus."  Nietzsche 
and  Chopin  are  the  most  outspoken  indi- 
vidualities of  the  age — he  forgets  Wagner 
— Chopin  himself  the  finest  flowering  of 
a  morbid  and  rare  culture.  His  music  is  a 
series  of  psychoses — he  has  the  Selmsucht 
of  a  marvellously  constituted  nature  and 
the  "shrill  dissonance"  of  his  nerves — as 
seen  in  the  physiological  and  psychical 
outbursts  of  the  B  minor  Scherzo,  is  the 
agony  of  a  tortured  soul.  The  piece  is 
Chopin's  Iliad  ;  in  it  are  the  ghosts  that 
lurk  in  the  hidden  alleys  of  the  soul,  but 
here  come  out  to  leer  and  exult. 

Horla  !  the  Horla  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, the  sinister  Doppelganger  of  man- 
kind, which  races  with  him  to  the  goal  of 
eternity,  perhaps  to  outstrip  and  master 
him  in  the  next  evolutionary  cycle,  mas- 
ter as  does  man,  the  brute  creation.  This 
Horla,  according  to  Przybyszewski,  mas- 
tered Chopin  and  became    vocal    in  his 
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music.  This  Horla  has  mastered  Nietzsche, 
who,  quite  mad,  gave  the  world  that  Bible 
of  the  Uebermensch,  that  dancing  lyric 
prose-poem,  "Also  Sprach  Zarasthustra." 

This  disciple  of  Nietzsche  is,  however, 
half  right.  Chopin's  moods  are  often 
morbid,  his  music  often  pathological,  but 
so  is  Beethoven  morbid,  only  in  his  king- 
dom, so  vast,  so  varied,  the  mood  is  lost 
or  lightly  felt,  while  in  Chopin's  province, 
it  looms  a  maleficent  upas-tree,  with 
flowers  of  evil  and  its  leaves  glistering 
with  sensuousness.  So  keen  for  symmetry, 
for  all  the  term  formal  beauty  implies, 
is  Chopin,  that  seldom  his  morbidity 
maddens,  his  voluptuousness  poisons. 
His  music  has  its  morasses,  but  also  its 
uplands  where  the  gale  blows  strong  and 
true.  Perhaps  all  art  is,  as  the  incorrigi- 
ble Nordau  declares,  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  normal,  though  Ribot  scoffs  at 
the  existence  of  any  standard  of  normal- 
ity. The  butcher  and  the  candlestick- 
maker  have  their  Horla,  their  secret  soul 
convulsions,  which  they  set  down  to  taxa- 
tion, vapors,  or  the  weather. 

Chopin  has  surprised  the  malady  of  the 
century.  He  is  its  chief  spokesman. 
After  the  vague,  mad,  noble  dreams  of 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Napoleon,  the  re- 
bound bore  a  crop  of  disillusioned  souls. 
Wagner,  Nietzsche,  and  Chopin  are  the 
three  prime  ones.  Wagner  sought,  in  the 
epical  rehabilitation  of  a  vanished  Valhalla, 
a  surcease  from  the  world-pain.  He  con- 
sciously selected  his  anodyne,  and  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger"  touched  a  consoling  earth. 
Chopin  and  Nietzsche  could  not.  Temper- 


amentally finer  and  more  sensitive  than 
Wagner  —  the  one  musically,  the  other 
intellectually — they  sang  themselves  in 
music  and  philosophy,  because  they  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Their  nerves  rode 
them  to  death.  Neither  found  the  seren- 
ity and  repose  of  Wagner,  for  neither 
was  as  sane,  and  both  suffered  mortally 
from  hyperesthesia,  the  penalty  of  all 
sick  genius. 

Chopin's  music  is  the  aesthetic  symbol 
of  a  personality  nurtured  on  patriotism, 
pride,  and  love  ;  that  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  piano  is  because  of  that  instru- 
ment's idiosyncracies  of  evanescent  tone, 
sensitive  touch,  and  wide  range  in  dynam- 
ics. It  was  Chopin's  lyre,  "  the  orchestra 
of  his  heart ; "  from  it  he  extorted  music  the 
most  intimate  since  Sappho.  Among  lyric 
moderns  Heine  more  closely  resembles  the 
Pole.  Both  sang  because  they  suffered, 
sang  ineffable  and  ironic  melodies.  Both 
will  endure  because  of  their  brave  sincer- 
ity, their  surpassing  art.  The  musical,  the 
psychical  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  name  of 
Frederic  Francois  Chopin.  Wagner  exter- 
nalized its  dramatic  soul ;  in  Chopin  the 
mad  lyricism  of  the  Zeitgeist  is  made  elo- 
quent. Into  his  music  modulated  the  spirit 
of  his  age ;  he  is  one  of  its  heroes,  a  hero 
of  whom  Swinburne  might  have  sung  : 

O  strong-winged  soul  with  prophetic 
Lips  hot  with  the  blood-beats  of  song  ; 
With  tremor  of  heart-strings  magnetic, 
With  thoughts  as  thunder  in  throng  ; 
With  consonant  ardor  of  chords 
That  pierce  men's  souls  as  with  swords 
And  hale  them  hearing  along. 


THE    FIRST    STAGE    OF    THE    BOER   WAR 


IN    THE    BRITISH    CAMP   AT    ORANGE    RIVER 
By  H.  J.  Whigham 
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WHEN  President  Kriiger  sent  his 
famous  ultimatum  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  on  October  9,  1899,  the 
military  situation  in 
South  Africa  from  a 
British  point  of  view 
was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  precarious.  It  is  true 
that  troops  had  for  sev- 
eral months  been  quiet- 
ly poured  into  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony  ;  re- 
lieving batteries  had 
gone  out  from  home, 
while  the  relieved 
forces  remained  where 
they  were  ;  a  whole 
brigade  had  sailed  from 
India,  and  was  in  a 
process  of  disembarka- 
tion at  Durban.  But  at 
the  very  best  Sir  George 
White  was  expected  to 
hold  Natal  with  about 
1 6,000  men  of  all  arms, 
while  the  enormous  bor- 
derland of  Cape  Colony  and  the  various 
garrison  towns  within  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  only  8,000  British  troops. 
Sir  George  White  had  altogether  six  bat- 
teries of  field  artillery  and  one  mountain 
battery,  making  a  total  of  forty-two  guns ; 
in  the  Cape  there  were  only  eighteen  guns 
exclusive  of  garrison  artillery.  The  Natal 
force  was  well  equipped  with  cavalry — 
the  most  useful  arm  of  the  service  for 
Boer  fighting — but  in  Cape  Colony  the 
Ninth  Lancers  constituted  the  only  mount- 
ed troops  on  the  border  except  the  small 
bodies  of  Cape  Mounted  Police,  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  country. 

Viewed  from  a  distance  this  force 
seemed  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
was  certainly  deemed  sufficient  for  defer] 
sive  purposes  by  those  sanguine  members 
of  the  community  who  talked  cheerfully 
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of  invading  the  Transvaal  with  10,000 
men — even  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  should 
have  known  better,  told  a  member  of  Par- 
liament that  15,000 
men  would  finish  the 
business.  But  in  real- 
ity Kriiger  had  chosen 
his  time  very  wisely. 

In  the  first  place  he 
had  far  more  troops  at 
his  command  than  we 
in  England  had  given 
him  credit  for.  The 
military  critics  allowed 
him  altogether  about 
35,000  men,  including 
Free  State  Burghers 
and  disloyal  colonists. 
Of  these  20,000  were 
expected  to  enter  Natal 
and  the  rest  were  set 
apart  for  more  or  less 
defensive  purposes, 
guarding  the  frontier 
and  looking  after  the 
Basutos.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Boers  came  out  in  far  larger  num- 
bers. What  they  actually  mustered  when 
the  war  began,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
at  the  present  time  of  writing.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Joubert  had  at  least  the 
expected  20,000  in  Natal,  while  on  the 
other  side  there  were  forces  large  enough 
to  invest  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  with 
some  6,000  men,  and  also  advance  across 
the  Orange  River  into  Cape  Colony,  de- 
stroying miles  of  railway  and  annexing 
large  districts  to  the  Free  State. 

With  16,000  men  it  may  be  said  that  Sir 
George  White  should  easily  have  stopped 
the  invasion  of  20,000  Boers.  Vet  with 
his  whole  force  shut  up  in  Ladysmith  ami 
General  Joubert  on  the  Tugela  River,  the 
Boers  had  at  least  an  apparent  advanl 
at  the  beginning. 

This    is    how     affairs    Stood    when     the 


Our  Baggage  Car  (Earl  De  La  Warr  in  front) 


South  African  Field  Force  landed  at  the 
Cape.  With  practically  the  whole  Natal 
army  locked  up  in  Ladysmith  the  Boers 
had  a  somewhat  merry  time  on  the  Cape 
Border.  Twenty-five  thousand  men  may 
seem  a  large  army  to  defend  the  Queen's 
possessions  in  South  Africa  when  the  cas- 
ual observer  is  using  a  small-scale  map 
and  regards  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  as 
one  and  the  same  thing.  In  reality  they 
are  as  distinct  as  France  and  Poland,  and 
even  if  Sir  George  White  had  not  been 
locked  up  by  the  Boers,  he  could  in  no 


way  have  reinforced  the    troops  in    the 
Cape. 

There  is  no  line  of  railway  from  Mar- 
itzburg  to  Cape  Town,  except  by  way  of 
Johannesburg,  which  obviously  was  out 
of  the  question.  In  order  to  get  from 
Durban  in  Natal  to  anywhere  in  Cape 
Colony  you  must  embark  at  Durban  and 
go  by  sea  to  East  London  or  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  go  by  train  from  there  to  your 
destination.  De  Aar,  for  instance,  is  as 
far  from  Maritzburg  as  New  York  is  from 
Havana,  and  by  no  means  as  easy  of  ac- 


Cape  Volunteers  Getting  Off  Train  at  Laingsberg  to  Guard  Railway  Line. 
(Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Own  Volunteers.) 
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cess.  In  a  word,  as  soon  as  President 
Kruger  began  his  attack  we  were  fighting 
two  distinct  campaigns,  in  both  of  which 
we  were  heavily  outnumbered  and  were 
further  handicapped  by  fighting  in  a  coun- 
try which  was  nominally  our  own,  but 
whose  partial  hostility  was  only   half  con- 


overrun  British  territory  and  work  his 
sweet  will  upon  the  inhabitants.  We  were 
not  even  strong  enough  to  seize  the  two 
railway  bridges  which  cross  the  ( Grange 
River  into  the  Free  State,  the  main  arteries 
by  which  the  Boers  were  able  afterward 
to  pass  to  and  fro  between  Cape  Colony 


Camp  at  Laingsberg. 

(Volunteers  are  practising  at  range.) 


Lamp  at   l)e   Aar  under  General  Wauchope. 
(Black   Watch  and   Highland  Light   Infantry.) 


cealed.  The  Cape  Boers  were  only  wait- 
ing for  the  cat  to  jump,  and  already  might 
have  risen  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  concentration.  The  railways, 
their  only  means  of  rapid  movement,  were 
still  in  our  hands  and  they  lacked  a  leader. 
In  the  meantime,  Kruger,  with  his  ally, 
Steyn,  held  the  inside  position,  and  while 
absolutely  safe  from  invasion  himself, 
could   use   his   whole    available   force   to 


and    their  own  country.      We   could   not, 
moreover,  play  them   at    their   own    game 
and  arm   every  burgher   in  the  two   colo- 
nies  against  them.       lor   various    reasons 
the    British    Government   refused    to   call 
out  the  burghers   and    even    used    tin 
dinary  colonial  troops  very  sparingly  un- 
til they  found  that   irregular  mounted   m 
fantry  were  practically  indispensable. 
At    this    point    it   is   proper  t<>  .i^k   why 


Donkey  Wagon  on  the  Karroo — Sixteen  Donkeys. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  or  the  government  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  this  mat- 
ter the  mouth-piece,  allowed  Mr.  Kriiger 
to  take  the  initiative  with  so  much  in  his 
favor.  As  soon  as  the  slightest  reverse 
comes  in  a  war,  the  people  are  sure  to 
blame  the  administration,  and  no  sooner 
had  General  Yule  retired  from  Dundee 
and  the  situation  in  Natal  began  to  look 
critical  than  the  voice  of  the  croaker  was 
heard  in  the  land.  The  army  corps  ought 
to  have  been  sent  two  months  earlier ;  the 
Government  had  been  criminally  careless ; 
the  War  Office  had  shown  itself,  as  usual, 
inefficient ;  the  whole  military  system  was 
rotten  ;  an  army  corps  ought  to  be  ready 
to  take  the  sea  at  a  moment's  notice. 

All  these  arguments  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  needless  to  say  they  were 
hopelessly  beside  the  point.  The  English 
people  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
rather  bloodless  victories  over  savages; 
and  they  showed  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion as  impatient  as  the  Americans  last 
year,  who  were  angry  because  an  army 
corps  could  not  be  created,  transported, 
and  landed  in  Cuba  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  declaration  of  Cuban  Independ- 
ence. Lord  Salisbury's  government, 
throughout  the  protracted  negotiations 
which  have  ended  in  this  South  African 
war,  was  in  an  extremely  difficult  predica- 
ment, from  which  there  was  no  easy  es- 
cape. 

Supposing  Chamberlain  had  forced 
matters  to  an  issue  three  months  sooner 
and  put  an  army  corps  on  the  sea  in  July, 
Natal  and  the  Cape  would  have  been  even 
worse  off  than  they  are  now.  Kriiger 
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would  have  invaded  Natal  as  soon  as  the 
order  was  given  to  mobilize  our  army 
corps,  and  Joubert  would  not  have  found 
16,000  men  north  of  Maritzburg  when  he 
descended  upon  Dundee. 

Indeed  the  Government  did  a  clever 
piece  of  work  in  getting  so  many  men 
into  Natal  as  they  actually  did  before 
hostilities  began. 

As  I  write  it  is  less  than  six  weeks  since 
the  fateful  9th  of  October.  Yet  in  that 
time  an  army  corps  of  30,000  men  has 
been  organized  with  its  attendant  force 
of  5,500  cavalry,  and  troops  for  the  line 
of  communications  to  the  extent  of  10,- 
000.  A  force,  that  is,  say  of  some  fifty- 
four  thousand  fighting  men  has  been 
mobilized  with  every  possible  sort  of 
provision  for  their  comfort,  has  been  put 
on  the  sea  in  thirty  transports,  and  of 
that  force  a  whole  division  is  to-day,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  ready  to 
strike  for  Kimberley,  having  travelled 
6,000  miles  by  sea  and  nearly  six  hun- 
dred miles  by  land,  over  a  single  line  of 
railway  through  the  parched  and  pathless 
Karroo. 

I  can  put  the  feat  in  a  stronger  light 
yet.  On  the  21st  of  October  I  watched 
the  Scots  Guards  march  through  the  fog 
of  a  London  morning  to  their  transport 
on  the  Thames.  A  week  later  I  left  by 
the  fastest  mail  steamer  for  the  Cape,  left 
Cape  Town  immediately  on  landing,  trav- 
elled post-haste  for  Orange  River,  and 
found  the  Scots  Guards,  with  seven  thou- 
sand more  troops,  camped  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
Southern  subtropical  zone,  with  their  tents 


Orange  River  Bridge  from  the  North. 


Looking  Along  the  Bridge,   November  18,    i! 


and  provisions  and  hospital  supplies  as 
complete  as  they  could  be  at  Chelsea  or 
Hounslow. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  is  by  far 
the  largest  force  that  has  ever  crossed  the 
sea  since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  and  is  be- 
sides the  largest  British  force  that  has  ever 
taken  the  field  anywhere  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
War  Office  and  the  whole  system  have 
covered  themselves  with  glory  at  least  up 
to  the  present  time.  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  move  troops  by  land  and  sea  ;  it  is  quite 
another  to  move  50,000  men  into  what 
is  practically  a  desert,  and  keep  them  per 
feebly  supplied  with  food  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  In  this  regard  the 
Army  Service  Corps  has  done  extraordi- 
nary work.  Before-  a  regimenl  of  the  army 
corps  landed  there  was  a   million   pounds' 


worth  of  supplies  at  I)e  Aar,  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  Orange  River,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  two  months  ago 
the  Army  Service  Corps  was  not  even 
equipped  with  half  its  complement  ol 
horses. 

The  Naval  Department   has  also  done 
its  share.      Out  of  all   the   transports   em- 
ployed for  this  campaign  and    engaged  at 
a  moment's  notice,  two   were    notoriously 
rotten,    and    one    broke   down    altogether. 
Hut  against  these  mishaps  must  be  placed 
the    tine    records   made    by   nearly   all  the 
ships  of  the  transport  service,  in  spil 
many  days  of  heavy  sea  and  head  wind. 
The  Contract  speed  for  the  transports 
an  average  of  twelve  knots  an   li<>-: 
fair    rate    of    speed    for   a    jourm  \ 
thousand  miles.      Most  <>i  the  -in: 
have  fulfilled  the  i  ontrai  I  w  th  -  n 


First  View  of  the  Camp  at  Orange  River. 


to  spare,  and  one,  the  Aurania,  kept  up  an 
average  speed  of  nearly  sixteen  miles  an 
hour. 

And  now  for  the  invasion  of  the  Dutch 
Republics.  With  a  total  force  of  nearly 
78,000  men,  exclusive  of  irregular  and  col- 
onial troops,  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
has  certainly  an  effective  weapon  in  his 
hand.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  task  is  not  altogether  a  simple  one. 
The  Orange  Free  State  has  two  natural 
defences  in  the  Drakensberg  Mountains, 
to  the  east,  and  the  Orange  River  to  the 
south.  It  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  force  the  mountain  passes  if  the 
Boers  made   the  slightest  effort   to  hold 


them  ;  consequently  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  to  invade  the  Free  State  at 
all  one  must  cross  the  Orange  River. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed 
that,  with  this  object  in  view,  a  strong  at- 
tempt should  have  been  made  to  hold  the 
railway  bridges  across  the  river.  That  for 
one  reason  or  another  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  Of  the  three  railway  bridges, 
the  two  leading  into  the  Free  State  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  The  third, 
on  the  De  Aar  and  Kimberley  line,  is  ours 
still,  but  more  by  good  luck  than  by  good 
forethought. 

November  19,  1899. 


Camp  of  the  Ninth  Lancers. 
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Why  the  Boers  did  not  descend  upon 
Orange  River  Station  or  De  Aar  Junc- 
tion, it  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine. 
The  important  bridge  at  Orange  River 
where  yesterday  nearly  11,000  men  were 
encamped,  was  held  less  than  two  weeks 
ago  by  500  of  the  Lancashire  Regiment, 


Originally  the  scheme  for  invading  the 
Republics  was  as  follows:  Sir  George 
White  was  to  hold  Natal;  Mal'eking  and 
kimberley  were  considered  more  or  less 
impregnable,  and  so  the  army  corps  with 
its  attendant  cavalry  was  to  advance  upon 
the  Free  State  in  three  divisions  from 
Cape  down,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East 
London.      From  each  of  these  ports  there 


m^     ^TBk 


Drill  at  Orange  River  Camp— Volley  Firing  on  the  Advance. 


under  Colonel  Kincaid.  De  Aar  Junction, 
with  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  provisions 
had  a  garrison  of  less  than  2,000  men 
with  two  guns,  one  of  which  was  an  old 
muzzle- loading  piece  of  hardly  any  value. 
The  Boers  are  now  in  possession  of 
Colesburg  and  possibly  Naauwpoort  and 
Molteno.  It  would  have  been  very  easy 
to  attack  or  at  least  cut  off  De  Aar  and 
Orange  River  Station.  As  it  is  they  have 
missed  their  opportunity,  and  our  line  of 
communication  from  Cape  Town  to  De 
Aar  and  on  to  Orange  River  is  practically 
secure.  And  so  the  plan  of  campaign 
has  been  modified  to  suit  the  occasion. 


is  a   railway    line    running    in  a  northerly 
direction,  and    the   three    converge    upon 
Naauwpoort,  some  sixty  odd  miles  from 
Norval's  Pont,  where   the  railway  cro 
the   Orange    River    into    the     Free    State. 
Here  at  Naauwpoort  Junction  tin-  three 
divisions  were  to  unite  and   advance  en 
masse\xpor\  Bloemfontein,  passing  through 
Colesburg  and  crossing  the   river  at  Nor 
val's   Pont.     Reaching   Bloemfontein    in 
this  way  the  army  corps   would  natiu 
have  drawn  off  die  Free  State  Boersl 

Natal  and  from    Kimberlev.       1  adysmith 

and  Kimberley  would  thus  h  n  to 

all  practical  purposes  relieved  ;  the  tall  of 
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Bloemfontein  would  have  meant  the  total 
surrender  of  the  Free  State,  and  General 
Buller  would  then  have  been  free  to  march 
on  to  Pretoria  by  way  of  Kroonstadt  and 
Viljoens  drift,  keeping  the  railway  with 
him  all  the  way. 

This  pretty  plan  has  been  modified  by 
several  unforeseen,  or  at  least  only  partly 
foreseen,  events.  First  of  all  Sir  George 
White,  having  been  shut  up  a  long  time 
in  Ladysmith,  with  a  danger  of  his  am- 
munition running  short,  must  be  relieved. 
That  means  detaching  at  least  a  whole 
brigade  from  the  army  corps. 


nal  day  of  reckoning  draws  near.  Lord 
Methuen,  with  a  whole  division  and  a  reg- 
iment of  cavalry,  is  making  a  flying  march 
toward  Kimberley  by  way  of  Orange  Riv- 
er Bridge.  He  will  probably  engage  the 
Boers  somewhere  about  Modder  River, 
half-way  between  Orange  River  and  Kim- 
berley. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  railways'  rolling 
stock,  so  frequently  used  as  an  argument- 
by  English  experts,  exists  only  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  critics.  In  a  single  week 
a  whole  division,  with  its  complement  of 


Men  of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  in  Marching  Kit. 


Secondly,  Kimberley  having  been  in- 
vested for  many  weeks,  is  also  crying  for 
succor,  although  the  messages  are  all  to 
the  same  purport — that  all  is  well.  Still, 
by  means  of  runners,  we  have  learned 
they  are  getting  short  of  rations,  and  relief 
will  be  most  welcome.  It  is  all  the  more 
convenient  to  relieve  Kimberley  because 
the  Orange  River  Bridge  on  the  way  to 
Kimberley  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  any  number  of  men 
along  this  western  line  from  I)e  Aar  to 
Kimberley.  Besides,  the  Boers  have  over- 
run the  border  at  Norval's  Pont  and  Be- 
thulie  Bridge  and  are  very  near  Naauw- 
poort  and  Molteno,  so  that  our  plan  of 
concentrating  upon  Naauwpoort  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  might  have  been,  and  will  require 
time  during  which  Kimberley  might  be 
sorely  pressed. 

So  here  is  the  actual  situation  as  the  fi- 


engineers  and  hospital  train,  has  been  car- 
ried six  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town 
to  Orange  River.  There  are  already  en- 
ormous supplies  at  De  Aar,  and  enough 
food  and  ammunition  to  last  a  division  for 
months  at  Orange  River  Station.  If  the 
London  and  Northwestern,  or  any  other 
of  the  big  English  lines,  had  to  carry  out 
a  similar  task,  the  result  could  hardly  be 
more  satisfactory.  And  so,  on  the  whole, 
up  to  the  present  time,  whatever  the  future 
may  bring  in  the  way  of  success  or  fail- 
ure, General  Buller  appears  to  have  ex- 
hibited the  distinctive  quality  of  all  great 
generals — the  ability  to  grasp  the  situation 
and  immediately  alter  plans  to  suit  altered 
circumstances. 

The  men  who  are  this  very  morning 
marching  lightly  equipped  toward  Mod- 
der River,  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from   Cape   Town,   were   only   landed   a 
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week  ago  from  the  transports ;  yet  to-day 
they  are  advancing  in  fighting  trim  to  the 
relief  of  Kimberley,  with  an  excellent  for- 
ward base  behind  them  where  a  few  days 
ago  there  was  only  provision  for  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  railway  trains  following 
close  in  their  rear  with  all  the  supplies  they 
can  possibly  need.  General  Buller  is  not 
the  man  to  spare  his  troops  where  extra 
exertion  is  necessary,  but  he  has  at  the 
same  time  a  due  regard  for  the  commis- 
sariat department. 

Fortunately  soldiering  in  the  northern 
section  of  Cape  Colony  is  wonderfully 
healthy  work.  If  you  have  ever  read  Mr. 
Bryce's  impressions  of  South  Africa,  you 
know  exactly  what  the  country  is  like. 
It  is  a  country  above  all  others  which  ex- 
actly realizes  one's  preconceived  ideas  of 
its  character. 

The  mail  leaves  Cape  Town  by  night, 
so  we  could  not  see  that  splendid  ascent 
up  to  the  first  plateau  which  travellers 
compare  with  the  line  between  Bombay 
and  Poona,  or  that  which  rises  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  But  morning 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  green  edge  of 
the  desert,  where  the  largeness  of  the 
view  and  the  never  ending  roll  of  the  up- 
lands are  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
any  lover  of  scenery.  You  breakfast  at 
Matjesfontein,  not  quite  yet  in  the  Kar- 
roo desert,  but  very  near  it.  There  is  a 
total  absence  of  trees  except  where  the 
Australian  eucalyptus  gives  a  sparse  and 
doleful  shade  to  the  small  group  of  houses 
which  constitute  a  town.  This  town  of 
Matjesfontein  is  well  built  and  well  kept, 


for  it  is  owned  by  John  Logan,  generally 
called  the  ''laird,"  because  of  his  nation- 
ality, who  possesses  130,000  acres  of 
Karroo,  and,  what  is  more  valuable,  all 
the  refreshment  rooms  and  bars  along 
the  Cape  railroad  to  Kimberley. 

He  has  mounted  a  Maxim  on  the 
tower  of  his  hotel,  and  he  is  ready  for  the 
Boers  of  the  District,  or  would  be,  if  Mr. 
Schreiner  would  let  him  have  ammunition 
for  his  gun  ;  but  Mr.  Schreiner,  who  had 
no  compunction  about  passing  millions  oi 
rounds  of  ammunition  through  the  colo- 
ny to  the  Free  State  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  the  Queen's  enemies,  has  scruples 
apparently  about  allowing  a  loyal  colonist 
to  defend  his  own  property. 

Mr.  Logan  is  no  lover  of  Mr.  Schreiner. 
indeed  his  speech  in  the  upper  House  at 
Cape  Town,  in  which  he  openly  accused 
Mr.  Schreiner  of  treason,  was  widely 
quoted  in  the  English  papers.  Still  he 
has  his  profit  of  the  war,  for  the  refresh- 
ment rooms — and  bars — along  the  line  to 
Orange  River,  are  gradually  absorbing 
most  of  the  currency  of  South  Africa,  and 
Mr.  Logan  will  shortly  own  perhaps 
another  130,000  acres  of  the  Karroo,  and 
may  possibly  issue  a  challenge  for  the 
America's  cup.  Anyhow  he  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  self-respecting  progressive  col- 
onist as  he  stands  upon  the  platform  of 
Matjesfontein,  to  welcome  passing  officer* 
and  troops  to  his  own  town. 

Leaving  Matjesfontein  we  enter  the 
real  Karroo,  a  desolate  waste  of  sand  and 
scrub  whose  rivers  are  dry  roads  even  in 
this   the    beginning   of    the   wet    season. 


Drilling  the  Coldstream  Guards  at  Orange  River  Camp. 


The  Coldstream  Guards  Nearing  the  Summit  of  a  Hill,  Advancing  by  Quick  Rushes. 


These  long  ridges  of  brown  mountains, 
these  arid  plains  and  waterless  streams 
suggest  some  dead  planet  like  the  moon, 
rather  than  a  portion  of  this  habitable 
globe.  Yet  it  needs  but  an  influx  of  popu- 
lation and  the  sinking  of  wells  to  make  the 
wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose.  Water 
there  is  in  plenty  below  ground,  and  the 
wind  that  blows  every  day  over  the  vast 
tableland  makes  the  supply  of  water  by 
wind -mills  an  easy  matter.  Wherever 
the  settlers  have  sunk  their  wells,  fruit- 
trees  and  flowers  of  all  descriptions  spring 
into  instant  life.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
Karroo  wTill  be  a  garden.  To-day  we 
are  glad  to  be  through  it  for  all  its  exhil- 
arating air  and  brilliant  sunshine. 

Toward  sunset  the  hills  take  on  hues 
as  glorious  as  those  of  the  Scotch  moors 
or  Norwegian  mountains  in  summer-time  ; 
but,  suddenly,  as  the  sun  is  sinking,  the 
whole  landscape  is  obscured  by  a  violent 
(lust-storm  which  obliterates  the  surround- 
ing landscape  and  reduces  the  clear  at- 
mosphere to  the  density  of  a  London 
fog.  WTe  are  rather  glad  to  see,  from  the 
comparative  security  of  our  railway-car, 
this  striking   phenomenon  of  the  desert, 


but  we  cannot  help  pitying  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  at 
the  next  crossing  when  we  learn  that  the 
sand-storm  is  a  daily  occurrence,  coming 
on  regularly  about  sundown.  Indeed, 
camping  in  the  Karroo  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, for  there  is  no  shade  from  the 
noonday  sun,  no  escape  from  the  pene- 
trating dust-storm  in  the  afternoon,  and 
no  shelter  from  the  chill  winds  which 
sweep  over  the  desert  at  this  altitude  of 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

But  the  culminating  point  for  general 
discomfort  is  De  Aar.  The  junction  makes 
the  borderland  between  the  Karroo  and 
the  Veldt,  though  to  the  untutored  eye 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  are  ulmost 
identical.  One  can  only  say  that  the 
Veldt  grows  more  level  as  one  nears  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  scrub  is  more 
like  grass  and  must  be  more  nutritious, 
for  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  and  horses 
are  soon  discernible  from  the  carriage 
window. 

De  Aar  is  an  arid,  windswept,  dusty  hol- 
low, surrounded  by  low  hills  which  is  said 
to  be  good  for  consumptive  patients.  It 
is  certainly  good  for  nothing  else,  except 
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perhaps  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a 
storekeeper  who  provides  the  necessaries 
of  life  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates.  Its 
position,  however,  as  the  junction  of  the 
lines  which  run  east  to  Naauwpoort  and 
north  to  Kimberley,  gives  it  a  spurious  air 
of  importance  as  a  military  centre  of  great 
strategical  value. 

Here  are  massed  most  of  our  stores, 
and  here  we  found  most  of  the  Highland 
Brigade  under  the  gallant  General  Wau- 
chope.  The  Highland  Brigade,  which 
includes  the  Seaforths,  the  famous  Black 
Watch,  and  the  Highland  Light  Infantry, 
has  not  been  pushed  so  fast  to  the  front 
as  usual,  and  the  officers  and  men  have 
double  reason  to  blame  De  Aar.  The 
desolate  junction   delays  us  only  a   few 


hours,  while  we  collect  mules  and  horses 
and  fodder  already  sent  on  in  advance,  and 
we  hasten  to  join  the  troops  on  the  ( )range 
River.  We  travel  by  freight-train,  but  as 
it  carries  an  empty  kitchen-car  we  are  by 
no  means  uncomfortable,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment very  kindly  conveys  us  free 
of  charge,  which  is  only  fair  perhaps  as 
an  offset  to  the  enormous  charges  made 
for  freight  and  extra  baggage  from  Cape 
Town.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  South  Africa,  congratulates  the  Cape 
Government  on  constructing  a  railway 
across  the  Karroo  and  running  it  at  a 
profit.  We  now  understand  how  the  profit 
is  made. 

The  short  run  to  Orange  River  is  only 
remarkable  for  a  first  experience  of  South 


The  Coldstream  Guards  at  the  Base  of  a  Hill. 


Church  Parade,   Coldstream  Guards. 


African  mirage,  and  the  unwonted  sight 
of  real  water  in  a  marsh  which  the  map 
dignifies  with  the  name  of  a  lake.  At  last 
toward  evening  of  the  second  day  from 
Cape  Town,  we  run  into  Orange  River 
Station,  which  stands  now  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  big  Orange  River  Camp. 

It  is  a  scene  of  great  yet  orderly  bustle. 
Wagons  drawn  by  from  ten  to  sixteen 
mules  are  driven  wildly  through  the  dusty 
camp  by  black  kaffirs,  who  exhort  their 
beasts  with  a  great  deal  of  language  and 
a  most  effective  use  of  a  long  whip.  But 
they  are  wonderfully  expert  drivers,  and 
the  mules,  collected  at  random  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Texas,  and  South  Africa,  quite  bely 
their  proverbial  characters  by  doing  their 
work  quickly  and  well.  Everything  is  di- 
rected toward  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  a  mile  or  more  away,  where  already 
there  are  five  thousand  men  ready  to  start 
for  Kimberley. 

We  are  well  within  the  limits  of  martial 
law  by  this  time.  The  camp  bristles  with 
staff-officers,  known  by  the  red  band  about 
the  neck,  holding  all  sorts  of  commissions. 
We,  as  correspondents,  have  to  deal  with 
the  press-censor,  the  provost-marshal,  the 
assistant  provost-marshal,  the  camp  com- 
mandant, and,  in  the  last  resource,  the 
general  himself.  So  we  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  discovering  that  we  are  not  the 
first  correspondents  on  the  spot,  and  our 
chances  of  accompanying  the  flying  col- 
umn to  Kimberley  are  practically  nil.  It 
may  save  time  to  state  here  that  only  eight 
correspondents  were  allowed  to  march 
with  the  column  this  morning.  The  rest 
of  us,  after  three  days  of  suspense  and  in- 


ward cursing,  during  which  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  we  could  not  possibly 
follow  the  column  for  two  or  three  days, 
have  been  allowed  to  start  this  very  after- 
noon with  as  much  baggage  as  we  care  to 
take  by  road  ;  so  that  we  shall  overtake  the 
column  long  before  it  comes  in  touch  with 
the  Boers,  and  are  much  better  off  than 
those  privileged  ones  who  went  off  at 
daybreak  this  morning  with  one  horse  be- 
tween two  and  the  minimum  of  impedi- 
menta. The  ways  of  generals  in  dealing 
with  correspondents  are  indeed  wonderful 
and  past  all  understanding. 

In  the  meantime,  during  these  three  days, 
we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  camp-life  on 
the  Veldt,  and  if  one  excepts  a  few  dis- 
comforts such  as  the  brown  color  of  our 
drinking-water  and  an  occasional  flight 
of  locusts,  we  must  admit  that  the  Veldt, 
with  its  level  space  and  bracing  air,  is  an 
almost  ideal  field  for  campaigning.  And 
even  the  storms  of  dust,  rain,  and  locusts 
are  welcome  in  moderation,  for  they  are 
features  of  the  country  which  go  to  make 
up  a  full  experience  of  life  in  South  Africa. 
In  one  week  there  have  been  two  rain- 
storms and  one  flight  of  locusts.  There  is 
certainly  no  hardship  in  that ;  indeed,  the 
rain  is  most  welcome,  for  it  cools  the  air 
and  helps  to  lay  the  dust. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  incident  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  the  nightly  signal 
from  Kimberley.  The  beleaguered  town 
is  some  eighty  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies ;  yet  every  night  they  throw  a  signal 
on  the  clouds  with  their  flash-light,  which 
can  be  read  from  the  kopjes  just  beyond 
the  river,  and  every  night  the  signal  has 
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been  R.  T.,  which  signifies  that  they  are 
all  right. 

At  one  o'clock  this  morning  the  flying 
column  began  marching  out  of  cam]). 
The  men  carried  nothing  but  their  arms, 
their  water-bottles,  and  a  waterproof  rug 
and  blanket  for  each.  The  officers  were 
similarly  equipped,  actually  carrying  rifles, 
so  that  they  can  be  in  no  way  distinguished 
from  the  men.  Something  must  be  done 
to  reduce  the  terrible  mortality  of  officers 
experienced  in  the  first  two  fights  in  Na- 
tal. In  reality,  the  high  percentage  of  of- 
ficers killed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  of  necessity  expose  themselves  more 
than  the  men  under  their  command,  and 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  lead  poured 
into  an  advancing  force  by  the  modern 
magazine  rifle,  the  officers  who  are  stand- 
ing up  to  direct  their  men  run  a  tremen- 
dous risk  of  being  hit.  In  small  skir- 
mishes, however,  it  is  possible  that  the 
good  rifle-shots  on  either  side  can  pick 
their  men  carefully,  so  that  the  absence 
of  a  distinctive  mark  may  prove  to  be  of 
value  to  officers.  In  any  case  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  making  the  experiment  of 
arming  them  with  rifles,  though  in  the 
long  run  their  losses  are  not  likely  to  de- 
crease to  any  great  extent. 

It  is  one  of  the  myths  of  war  that  the 
enemy  pick  off  officers,  just  as  it  is  a 
common  legend  that  the  enemy,  wheth- 
er he  be  Boer,  Spaniard,  Turk  or  any 
other  infidel,  is  in  the  habit  of  aiming  at 
wounded  men  and  using  explosive  bul- 
lets. Most  men  who  have  taken  part  in 
a  hot  engagement  where  troops  are  under 


artillery  fire  will  tell  you  that  anyone  who 
can  pick  off  his  men,  whether  officers,  or 
wounded,  must  be  rather  more  than  hu- 
manly cool  and  collected.  However,  the 
officers  have  all  gone  off  to-day  with  rifles 
and  cartridge-belts,  and  we  hope  that  the 
extra  labor  incurred  on  the  march  will  be 
rewarded  by  some  slight  added  security. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  modern 
warfare  is  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
officers  from  men,  but  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish your  enemies  from  your  friends. 
So  levelling  is  the  universal  adoption  of 
Khaki  in  these  torrid  climes  that  our 
Remington  Guides,  a  force  of  colonial 
mounted  infantry,  came  within  an  ace  of 
being  fired  upon  by  the  Ninth  Lancers 
only  a  few  days  ago.  In  their  sand-col- 
ored Khaki  and  felt  hats  they  were  as  like 
Boers  as  they  well  could  be,  and  in  di- 
visional orders,  two  days  later,  our  troops 
were  asked  to  take  special  notice  of  the 
guides'  uniform,  in  order  to  prevent  simi- 
lar mistakes  in  the  future.  Their  distin- 
guishing mark  is  a  strip  of  bearskin  or 
other  pelt  round  the  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat,  otherwise  they  are  much  like  other 
troopers.  All  regiments  look  alike  in 
Khaki — the  Coldstreams  wear  a  scarlet 
feather  in  their  helmets,  but  they  will  prob- 
ably pocket  the  feather  in  action.  The 
Highlanders  have  their  kilts  or  their  tar- 
tan trews.  But  for  the  rest,  the  regiment  to 
which  the  soldier  belongs  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  the  letters  on  his  shoulder-strap. 

We  are  leaving  to-day  for  the  Modder 
River. 

November  22d. 


Grave  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  E.  Keith-Falconer,   Firs!  Northumberland   Fusiliers 

(Killed,  lielmont,  November  to,  1899.) 


A    GARDEN    IDYL 

By   George   Meredith 

With  sagest  craft   Arachne  worked 
Her  web,  and  at  a  corner  lurked, 
Awaiting  what  should  plump  her  soon, 
To  case  it  in  the  death-cocoon. 
Sagaciously  her  home  she  chose 
For  visits  that  would  never  close  ; 
Inside  my  chalet-porch  her  feast 
Plucked  all  the  winds  but  chill   Northeast. 

The  finished  structure,  bar  on  bar, 

Had  snatched  from  light  to  form  a  star, 

And  struck  on  sight,  when  quick  with  dews, 

Like  music  of  the  very  Muse. 

Great  artists  pass  our  single  sense  ; 

We  hear  in  seeing,  strung  to  tense  ; 

Then  haply  marvel,  groan  mayhap, 

To  think  such  beauty  means  a  trap. 

But   Nature's  genius,  even  man's 

At  best,  is  practical  in  plans  ; 

Subservient  to  the  needy  thought, 

However  rare  the  weapon  wrought. 

As  long  as  Nature  holds  it  good 

To  urge  her  creatures'  quest  for  food, 

Will  beauty  stamp  the  just  intent 

Of  weapons  upon  service  bent. 

For  beauty  is  a  flower  of  roofs 

Embedded  lower  than  our  boots  ; 

Out  of  the  primal  strata  springs, 

And  shows  for  crown  of  useful  things. 

Arachne's  dream  of  prey  to  size 
Aspired  ;   so  we  could  nigh  despise 
The  puny  specks  the  breezes  round 
Supplied,  and  let  them   shake  unwound  ; 
Assured  of  her  fat  fly  to  come  ; 
Perhaps  a  blue,  the  spider's  plum  ; 
Who  takes  the  fatal  odds  in  fight, 
And  gives  repast  an  appetite, 
By  plunging,  whizzing,  till  his  wings 
Are  webbed,  and  in  the  lists  he  swings, 
A  shrouded  lump,  for  her  to  see 
Her  banquet  in  her  victory. 

This  matron  of  the  unnumbered  threads, 
One  day  of  dandelions'  heads 
Distributing  their  gray  perruques 
Up   every  gust,  I   watched  with   looks 
Discreet  beside  the  chalet-door  ; 
And  gracefully  a  light  wind  bore, 
Direct  upon   my  Webster's  wall, 
A   monster  in   the  form  of  ball ; 
The  mildest  captive  ever  snared, 
That  neither  struggled  nor  despaired, 
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On  half  the  net  invading  hung, 
And  plain   as  in   her  mother  tongue, 
While  low  the  weaver  cursed  her  lures, 
Remarked,  "  You  have  me;   I   am  yours." 

Thrice  magnified,  in  phantom  shape. 
Her  dream  of  size  she  saw,  agape. 
Midway  the  vast  round-raying  beard 
A   desiccated  midge  appeared  ; 
Whose  body  pricked  the  name  of  meal, 
Whose  hair  had  growth  in  earth's  unreal ; 
Provocative  of  dread  and  wrath, 
Contempt  and  horror,   in  one  froth, 
Inextricable,  insensible, 
His  poison  presence  there  would  dwell, 
Declaring  him  her  dream  fulfilled, 
A  catch  to  compliment  the  skilled  ; 
And  she  reduced  to  beaky  skin, 
Disgraceful  among  kith  and  kin. 

Against  her  corner,  humped  and  aged, 

Arachne  wrinkled,  past  enraged, 

Beyond  disgust  or  hope  in  guile. 

Ridiculously  volatile 

He  seemed  to  her  last  spark  of  mind  ; 

And  that  in  pallid  ash  declined 

Beneath  the  blow  by  knowledge  dealt, 

Wherein  throughout  her  frame  she  felt 

That  he,  the  light  wind's  libertine, 

Without  a  scoff,  without  a  grin, 

And  mannered  like  the  courtly  few, 

Who  merely  danced  when  light  winds  blew, 

Impervious  to  beak  and  claws, 

Tradition's  ruinous  Whitebeard  was ; 

Of  whom,  as  actors  in  old  scenes, 

Had  grannam  weavers  warned  their  weans, 

With  word,  that  less  than  feather-weight, 

He  smote  the  web  like  bolt  of  Fate. 

This  muted  drama,  hour  by  hour, 

I   watched  amid  a  world  in   flower, 

Ere  yet  Autumnal  threads  had  laid 

Their  gray-blue  o'er  the  grass's  blade, 

And  still  along  the  garden-run 

The  blindworm  stretched  him,  drunk  of  sun. 

Arachne  crouched  unmoved  ;    perchance 

Her  visitor  performed  a  dance  ; 

She  puckered  thinner  ;    he  the  same 

As  when  on   that  light  wind   he  came. 

Next  day  was  told  what  deeds  of  night 
Were  done  ;    the  web  had  vanished  quite  ; 
With   it  the  strange  opposing  pair  ; 
And  listless  waved  on   vacant  air, 
For  her  adieu  to  heart's  content, 
A   solitary  filament. 


MISS    IRENE 


By  Joel   Chandler   Harris 


ATE  in  the  seventies — or. 
it  may  have  been  the  first 
year  of  the  eighties — when 
Colonel  Bolivar  Blasen- 
game  (so  named  after  the 
great  South  American  lib- 
erator) was  working  up  a  "  boom  "  in  real 
estate  in  and  around  Halcyondale  in  mid- 
dle Georgia,  the  visitors  who  responded  to 
his  ingeniously  worded  and  highly  colored 
invitations  invariably  paused  (on  their  way 
from  the  depot  to  the  hotel)  to  admire  a 
fine  old  house  that  sat  far  back  from  the 
red  and  dusty  thoroughfare.  Invariably, 
because,  if  by  chance  the  visitors  failed 
to  remark  the  prospect,  Colonel  Blasen- 
game  was  sure  to  rivet  their  attention  upon 
it.  That  done,  their  admiration  might  be 
taken  for  granted. 

And,  in  this  case,  admiration  was  not 
unreasonable,  for  the  house,  which  sat  in 
the  middle  of  a  five-acre  lot,  was  a  very  ele- 
gant and  substantial  specimen  of  the  co- 
lonial style  of  architecture.  The  picture 
it  presented  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
soothing  to  the  mind.  It  suggested  peace 
and  repose.  Munificence  and  good  taste 
seemed  to  have  joined  hands  in  rearing  the 
structure,  which,  both  in  mass  and  detail, 
was  grandly  simple.  There  was  not  a  flaw 
in  the  imposing  beauty  and  dignity  of  its 
proportions.  The  noble  columns  of  the 
piazza  rose  to  the  roof,  where  they  blos- 
somed into  carved  capitals,  while  behind 
them,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air, 
hung  a  balcony  beautiful  enough  to  serve 
as  a  stage  for  Juliet's  amorous  discourse. 
The  house  was  painted  white,  and  time 
had  mellowed  without  dimming  the  color. 
On  the  roof  a  flock  of  white  and  blue  pig- 
eons preened  and  cooed,  or  rose  circling 
in  the  upper  air,  as  caprice  seized  them. 
This  fine  piece  of  architecture  was  not 
without  its  appropriate  and  harmonious 
surroundings.  Large  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
to  cuddle  in  the  bosom  of  the  grove  of 
oaks  that  grew  about  it,  the  trees  raising 
their  tall  tops  above  it  in  primitive  gran- 
deur. Two  immense  specimens  of  box- 
wood stood  like  sentinels  at  the  corners 


of  the  house  fronting  the  lawn,  and  neat 
ly  trimmed  privet  hedges  enclosed  and 
marked  the  course  of  a  wide  driveway. 
The  hedges  parted  company  at  the  double- 
gate,  to  meet  again  and  merge  into  one 
on  the  thither  side  of  the  house. 

Colonel  Blasengame  had  gone  into  the 
business  of  speculation  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, and,  taking  his  cue  from  some  en- 
ergetic and  thrifty  spirits  whose  marvellous 
enterprise  had  been  blown  about  on  the 
wings  of  the  newspapers,  he  had  arranged 
a  very  ingenious  and  attractive  programme 
for  drawing  the  attention  of  well-to-do  set- 
tlers from  the  North  and  Northwest.  The 
Colonel  had  a  double  purpose  in  view  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fine  house  and  its 
picturesque  surroundings  :  first,  because  the 
structure  was  one  of  the  "  sights"  of  the 
neighborhood,  giving  an  atmosphere  of 
distinction  to  the  whole  region  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  it  served  to  introduce  a  story 
which  he  rightly  judged  would  make  his 
Northern  and  Western  visitors  feel  that 
the  air  they  were  breathing  was  not  entire- 
ly alien. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  im- 
proper, to  give  the  Colonel's  version  of  the 
story.  He  suppressed  or  ignored  many 
vital  facts,  and  gave  over  to  hopeless  ex- 
aggeration many  details  essentially  simple. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  forgetfulness ; 
for  assuredly  it  was  not  ignorance  that  led 
the  Colonel  to  suppress  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
little  drama. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  forties  by 
Aaron  Chippendale,  a  man  of  most  sub- 
stantial parts,  whose  individuality  and  in- 
dependence won  for  him  an  enviable  rep- 
utation in  middle  Georgia,  where  these 
characteristics  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. He  might  have  boasted  of  his  an- 
cestors with  good  reason,  but  his  lot  was 
cast  among  the  most  democratic  people 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  in  a  section 
where,  to  this  day,  the  ideals  of  character 
and  conduct  are  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  wealth  or  ancient  lineage. 

In  this  society  the  Chippendales  lived 
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and  flourished  until  Aaron  died  in  1855, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  children,  Tom 
and  Irene.  The  widow  followed  her  hus- 
band in  1859.  When  this  last  bereave- 
ment came  Tom  was  twenty-two  and  Irene 
nineteen,  and  both  were  fully  capable  of 
managing  the  estate — Tom  by  reason  of 
experience  already  acquired,  and  Irene  by 
reason  of  common-sense  and  observa- 
tion ;  for,  although  she  was  a  very  woman- 
ly young  woman,  she  had  never  chosen  to 
put  on  the  airs  or  play  the  part  of  the 
grand  lady. 

Even  if  Irene  had  not  been  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  in- 
dustry, these  traits  would  have  been  hers 
by  right  of  inheritance.  They  were  bred 
in  the  bone.  She  had  travelled  a  good 
deal,  and  her  very  liberal  education  was 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  miscellane- 
ous reading.  Simple  and  democratic  as 
she  was,  her  ideals  were  too  high  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  marriageable  young  men 
of  Halcyondale.  Nevertheless,  they  con- 
tinued to  hover  around  her,  though  in  an 
aimless  and  a  hesitating  sort  of  way  ;  for 
she  was  not  only  very  attractive  to  the 
masculine  eye,  but  had  a  comfortable  fort- 
une at  her  command. 

She  was  a  trifle  taller  than  the  average 
of  her  sex,  and,  therefore,  according  to  all 
the  theories,  she  should  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  dignity  ;  but  buoyancy  took  the 
place  of  stateliness,  and  gave  an  unex- 
pected charm  to  her  manner.  She  was  not 
beautiful  according  to  the  rules,  but  her 
face  was  singularly  attractive,  having  that 
magnetic  quality,  which,  since  it  can  be 
traced  to  no  particular  feature,  is  beyond 
description.  Her  personality  was  restful 
and  helpful  to  appreciative  people,  especi- 
ally to  those  in  trouble  ;  and  even  the 
young  gallants  who  hovered  around  her 
when  opportunity  permitted,  would  have 
had  no  uncomfortable  feelings  in  her  pres- 
ence had  they  not  allowed  themselves  to 
be  baffled  by  her  extreme  simplicity  and 
candor,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  in- 
terpret. 

To  the  eye,  brother  and  sister  seemed  to 
be  opposites.  She  was  a  brunette,  while 
he  was  florid,  fair-haired,  and  fat.  In  his 
face  the  lines  of  good-humor  and  mirth 
were  well  developed,  while  Irene's  count- 
enance most  frequently  wore  a  pensive, 
serious  expression.  But  appearances  are 
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frequently  deceitful.  Behind  Tom's  mirth- 
fulness,  firmness  and  determination  dwelt, 
and  behind  Irene's  pensiveness  humor  had 
its  jocund  abiding-place,  flanked  by  a  will 
as  strong  as  Tom's. 

Irene's  name  for  her  brother  was  Mas- 
ter Toodie,  to  which  Tom  responded  by 
calling  her  Miss  Priss — a  term  for  which 
you  will  search  the  dictionaries  in  vain,  for 
it  conveys  no  meaning  to  the  scholarly  ear. 
Nevertheless,  "  prissy  "  is  a  good  English 
word,  being  apt  and  effective  when  prop- 
erly applied,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  to 
the  language  because  the  reference-books 
ignore  it.  The  point  of  its  application  to 
Irene  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  de- 
scriptive of  attitudes  and  poses,  which  she 
never  saw  without  a  shiver  of  disgust,  it 
fitted,  with  laughable  precision,  her  mental 
attitude  toward  the  common  run  of  Tom's 
blind,  awkward,  and  unfortunate  sex. 

There  was  one  young  man,  however, 
who  stood  apart  from  the  rest  in  her  fancy. 
This  was  Harvey  Haskell,  who  had  been 
Tom's  college-mate,  and  who  was  now  his 
chum.  For  a  long  time  Irene  could  see 
nothing  in  this  young  man  different  from 
the  rest,  and  she  often  wondered  why  Tom 
had  chosen  him  to  be  his  bosom  friend  and 
companion.  And,  indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  in  common  between  them. 
Tom  was  jovial,  always  ready  for  a  frolic, 
and  with  plenty  of  money  to  gratify  his 
whims  and  desires,  while  Harvey  Haskell 
was  serious  and  dignified,  with  no  taste  for 
ordinary  amusements,  and  as  poor  as  a 
church-mouse.  At  one  time — for  the  fem- 
inine mind  is  cutely  sage  and  suspicious — 
Irene  had  an  idea  that  Haskell,  under 
cover  of  his  friendship  for  Tom,  was  burn- 
ing incense  at  her  altar.  The  thought  put 
hei-  to  the  blush  and  vexed  her.  not  be- 
cause she  was  averse  to  the  offering,  but 
because,  like  all  young  women,  she  had 
no  enjoyment  in  incense  that  she  could 
not  get  a  whiff  of.  Afterward,  ami  for 
some  years,  she  abused  herself  roundly  for 
giving  entertainment  to  the  suspicion. 

Afternoons  and  evenings,  the  two  vumi;' 
men  were  rarely  apart.  Tom  would  go  to 
1  [askell's  small  and  musty  office  am 
patiently  until  his  friend  was  through  with 
his  law  books,  and  then  they  would 
stroll  through  the  woods,  or  roll  nine-pins 
or  play  billiards,  or  sir  on  the  ( :hi] 
dale  pia/./.a  and  discuss  questions  common 
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to    their    experience    and    understanding. 

Whatever  the  tie  existing  between  temper- 
aments so  radically  dissimilar  outwardly, 
they  were  inseparable  when  leisure  per- 
mitted them  to  be  together. 

On  one  occasion,  after  the  two  young 
men  had  been  conversing  more  confiden- 
tially than  usual,  Irene  observed  that  her 
brother  was  inclined  to  be  mopish.  This 
was  so  unusual  that  she  made  bold  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  cause,  and  such  was  her  per- 
sistence that  Tom  felt  obliged  to  tell  her. 
But  it  was  not  of  much  importance  after 
all.  Tom  had  found  out,  in  some  way,  that 
I  [askell  was  in  sore  need  of  ready  money, 
and  had  offered  to  lend  his  friend  as  much 
as  he  wanted.  The  proffer  was  gently 
but  firmly  declined. 

"  I  would  take  it  and  be  glad  to  get  it, 
Tom,"  Haskell  had  said,  ,k  if  I  were  not 
so  dreadfully  in  need  of  it.  But  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  fight  it  out  alone. 
If  I  whip  the  fight  I'll  be  something  of  a 
man;  if  I'm  whipped  I'll  be — well,  I'll  be 
just  what  I  am." 

Tom  made  a  faithful  report  of  this 
speech  to  Irene,  closing  abruptly  with, 
"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Why,  I  think  what  I've  always 
thought,"  she  promptly  replied  ;  "  the  man 
is  daft." 

But  of  course  this  was  not  what  she 
thought  at  all.  It  made  her  pulse  beat 
high  to  know  there  was  a  young  man  in 
the  world  capable  of  entertaining  such 
notions,  and  strong  enough  to  stand  by 
them.  Women,  as  we  know,  are  terribly 
unpractical  at  times,  and  especially  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Well,  anyhow,  Harvey  Haskell  won  his 
battle,  by  what  shifts  and  at  what  sacri- 
fices large  or  small  it  is  not  our  business 
to  inquire.  But  he  had  no  sooner  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  first-fruits  of  his  victory 
than  the  trumpets  sounded  summons  to  a 
real  war;  and  he  and  Tom,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  the  young  men  of  that  re- 
gion, were  drawn  pell-mell  into  the  centre 
of  the  murderous  conflict. 

Xow,  while  the  people  of  the  North  and 
South,  armed  with  guns,  were  treating  one 
another  with  unpolite  familiarity,  Irene 
Chippendale  was  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  estate  the  best  she  could,  and  she  did 
it  very  well  The  system  her  father  had 
introduced  was  so  perfect  that  all  she  had 


to  do  was  to  keep  the  ends  from  falling 
loose,  as  the  saying  is.  And  as  she  found 
time  for  thought,  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  think  of  Harvey  Haskell  whenever 
she  thought  of  Tom,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  she  sent  him  a  souvenir  in  the 
shape  of  a  tobacco-pouch,  or  some  pres- 
ent more  substantial,  in  the  boxes  periodi- 
cally expressed  to  her  brother.  Invariably 
these  gifts,  small  as  they  were,  brought 
from  the  young  man  a  cordial  note  of 
thanks. 

Haskell  was  made  captain,  and  then 
colonel,  and,  at  Malvern  Hill,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier-general.  Tom's 
career  was  not  so  brilliant,  but  he  was  a 
solid  fighter,  and  was  finally  made  adju- 
tant of  Haskell's  brigade.  And  then  all 
promotions  of  whatsoever  kind  were  sud- 
denly cut  short  in  the  Southern  army  by 
the  falling  of  the  curtain  on  the  dismal 
spectacle  of  war. 

Tom  came  home,  not  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  bringing  word  that  Haskell  had 
fallen  in  with  some  kinsmen  in  Virginia 
with  whom  he  would  spend  a  long-needed 
vacation.  The  Chippendales  were  not 
wholly  given  over  to  poverty  by  the  war, 
for  Aaron  Chippendale,  with  a  shrewdness 
that  was  an  offset  to  his  simplicity,  had 
invested  in  the  commercial  future  of  the 
village.  He  had  built  and  owned  more 
than  half  the  stores  on  the  only  business 
street  in  Halcyondale,  and  these  made  a 
very  handsome  return  on  the  investment; 
for  whatever  else  happens,  business  and 
trade  must  go  on.  Since  people  must  buy, 
there  must  be  men  to  sell  to  them,  and 
these  last  must  have  fairly  comfortable 
quarters  whereat  to  display  their  wares. 
Thus  it  was  that  Aaron  Chippendale's 
foresight  made  itself  felt,  not  only  on  his 
beloved  children,  but  on  the  community 
itself,  for  Irene  and  Tom,  out  of  their  in- 
come, large  for  that  time  and  place,  were 
able  to  give  succor  to  many  unfortunates 
among  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

As  for  Harvey  Haskell,  he  fell  in  with 
some  relatives  in  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  his  talent  for  war,  together  with  the 
commission  based  thereon,  did  for  him 
what  consanguinity  never  could  have  done. 
It  caused  his  kindred  to  seek  him  out  and 
lay  claims  upon  his  time  and  attention  ; 
and,  what  with  resting  from  the  cares  and 
duties  of  a  very  active  command,  and  with 
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convalescing  from  a  long  and  very  trying 
spell  of  fever  that  sapped  all  his  energies 
and  came  within  one  of  carrying  him  off, 
he  remained  among  them  a  long  time. 

He  had  been  absent  from  Halcyondale 
six  years  almost  to  a  day  (Irene  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  later)  when  he  re- 
turned and  found  himself,  willy-nilly,  the 
central  figure,  as  it  were,  in  an  episode 
that  threatened  to  be  as  aggravating  as 
any  in  his  career.  And  thereby  hangs  the 
tale  that  Colonel  Blasengame  so  often 
spoiled  in  the  telling. 


II 


In  the  late  spring  of  1866,  there  came 
to  Halcyondale,  Mr.  Orestes  Richardson 
and  his  daughter  Grace.  They  began 
housekeeping  on  a  modest  scale  by  rent- 
ing the  small  but  comfortable  house  in 
which  Aaron  Chippendale  had  lived  be- 
fore he  built  the  more  ambitious  struct- 
ure to  which  attention  has  been  directed. 
Father  and  daughter  were  very  quiet  and 
retiring  in  their  habits.  They  did  not  seek 
acquaintances.  The  few  neighbors  who 
called  on  them  out  of  curiosity,  or  in  search 
of  food  for  gossip,  did  not  meet  with  an 
encouraging  reception.  Early  every  morn- 
ing the  father  would  visit  the  village  post- 
office,  wrhere  he  received  a  surprising 
number  of  newspapers.  On  his  return 
his  daughter  would  run  over  to  the  Chip- 
pendales for  a  pitcher  of  milk,  which 
Irene  sold  under  protest,  or,  rather,  which 
she  permitted  to  be  sold  by  Mammy  Minty, 
the  cook.  This  was  the  extent  of  their 
goings  and  comings,  so  far  as  their  neigh- 
bors could  perceive  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
way  to  escape  observation  in  a  small  com- 
munity. It  simply  made  them  conspicuous 
and  gave  zest  to  rumor.  Even  Irene,  who 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Richardson 
now  and  then,  and  noted  that  she  was  a 
tall  young  woman  with  a  profusion  of  yel- 
low hair,  was  anxious  to  find  out  some- 
thing substantial  and  satisfactory  about 
her  new  neighbors.  So,  when  Mammy 
Minty  showed  a  tendency  to  gossip  about 
them,  Irene  made  no  protest. 

"  Dey  aint  our  kind  er  white  folks," 
said  the  cook,  "  kaze  when  I  say  we  don't 
sell  no  milk,  she  ax  ef  we  ain't  got  none  tcr 
spar'.     I  'low  we  got  'bun'ance,  but  dat  we 


don't  sell  it.     Dat  what  we  don't  use  we 

gi'  ter  de  chickens,  an'  dat  what  de  chick- 
ens don't  want,  we  gi'  ter  de  pigs.  Hut 
she  say  she  want  ter  buy  it  an'  pay  de- 
money  down.  I  'low  dat  she  kin  have  all 
she  want,  but  she  say  ef  she  can't  buy  it 
she  don't  want  none.  1  up  an'  'low,  I  did, 
dat  she  mus'  be  mo'  richer  dan  what  she- 
look,  but  she  say  dat  ain't  got  nothin'  'tall 
ter  do  wid  it,  kaze  folks  don't  hatter  be 
too  rich  fer  ter  pay  fer  dat  what  dey  git. 
So  I  say,  here's  what  don't  keer  ef  Miss 
Irene  don't,  an'  den  she  planked  down  er 
shinplaster  an'  I  po'd  out  de  milk,  an'  1 
gin  her  good  medjer,  too,  ef  I  does  say  it 
myse'f.  Nex'  day  she  up  an'  ax  me  what 
my  name,  an'  I  'low  hit's  Minty.  Den 
she  say  de  full  name  mus'  be  Arryminty, 
an'  I  'low  ef  dat's  de  case,  I  shedded  de 
Arry  whence  I  wuz  too  little  fer  ter  cry 
'bout  it.  She's  a  mighty  talker.  She  ax 
me  ter  day  ef  I  glad  I  free,  an'  I  make 
answrer  dat  I  hatter  work  so  hard,  I  ain't 
had  no  time  fer  ter  ax  myse'f  'bout  dat. 
She  say  I  oughter  be  mighty,  mighty  glad  ; 
an'  den  I  ax  her  what  de  diffunce  in  hard 
work  one  year  an'  harder  work  de  nex'  ; 
but  'bout  dat  time  Marse  Tom  come 
sa'nt'in'  roun'  de  cornder  er  de  house,  an' 
she  wuz  de  wuss  flurried  white  gal  you 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  She  snatched  up  her 
pitcher  an'  Marse  Tom  snatched  off  his 
hat.  He  ax  her  ef  he  can't  tote  de  milk 
fer  her,  but  she  got  red  in  de  face  an'  'low 
dat  'tain't  no  trouble  ter  tote  it.  But  you 
know  how  Marse  Tom  is.  Ef  dat  white 
gal  hadn't  broke  an'  run,  he'd  er  tuck  de 
pitcher  'way  fum  her  anyhow." 

This  was  Mammy  Minty's  report,  more 
accurate    than    satisfactory.      Meanwhile 
rumor  was  busy,  being  spurred  on  by  the 
thousand  and  one  prejudices  growing  out 
of  Southern   defeat,  and   by  the  irritation 
resulting  from  the  obnoxious  Reconstruc- 
tion Laws.      Fresh  as  that  period  is  in  the 
memory,    it  is  difficult  to   reproduce,    en 
paper,  even  a  hint  of  the  bubbling,  be 
hissing  cauldron  in  which  one  party  h< 
r  to  pour  on   the  other  party's  I 
It  is  difficult  to  revive,  even  for  a  moment, 
an  adequate  recollection  of  that  d< 
crisis  when  the  politicians  on   both 
gave  themselves  over  to 
prisals  brutal  enough  to  be!  dark 
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but  the  vigorous  watchfulness  and  pain- 
fully keen  suspicions  of  his  neighbors  were 
not  long  in  fathoming  what  they  thought 
were  his  plans  and  purposes.  They  hit  up- 
on the  substance  and  missed  the  essence. 
They  mistook  him  for  a  politician,  where- 
as he  was  simply  a  missionary.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  man  more  innocent  and  harm- 

5Sj  more  earnest  and  persistent  than  Mr. 
Orestes  Richardson  was  not  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  school-teacher 
in  Maine,  he  had  lived  a  secluded  and 
scholarly  life,  until  he  was  suddenly  fired 
with  the  idea  that  the  war  had  found  and 
left  him  a  mission.  Why  should  he  devote 
his  days  and  nights  to  teaching  those  who 
would  be  taught  in  any  event,  when,  in 
the  far  South,  there  were  millions  of  be- 
nighted souls  that  needed  to  be  uplifted  ? 
Yea,  why?  The  scheme  absorbed  and  in- 
thralled  him.  No  fanatic  was  ever  more 
completely  captured  and  consumed  by  an 
idea.  To  uplift  the  black  people — that 
was  the  scheme  to  which  he  gave  his  wak- 
ing thoughts  and  fondly  carried  out  in  his 
dreams.  The  negro  he  yearned  over  was 
the  negro  of  politics  and  literature.  The 
real  negro,  Mr.  Orestes  Richardson  had  no 
conception  of  whatever.  Living  in  Maine, 
he  could  not  know  that  the  genuine  negro 
is  as  superior  to  the  negro  of  politics  and 
literature  as  man  is  superior  to  a  myth. 

So  he  came  South  and  his  daughter 
came  with  him  ;  and,  after  looking  over 
the  ground,  as  he  termed  it,  he  determined 
to  make  Halcyondale  his  head-quarters. 
At  that  point  he  would  begin  his  work  of 
uplifting,  and  gradually  enlarge  his  field 
of  operations. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Orestes  Richardson  and  his  daughter 
came  to  Halcyondale,  public  opinion  was 
tremendously  stirred  up  over  the  fact  that 
certain  alien  political  agents,  known  as  car- 
pet-baggers, had  been  going  about  organ- 
izing the  negroes  into  "Union  Leagues." 
It  was  soon  known,  from  the  negroes  them- 
selves, that  the  chief  object  of  their  organ- 
ization was  to  array  the  blacks  against 
the  whites,  and  this  discovery  aroused  the 
deepest  resentment,  giving  rise  to  many 
acts  of  unreasoning  violence. 

Just  when  this  feeling  was  at  its  height, 
Mr.  Orestes  Richardson,  the  uplifter,  as 
innocent  of  practical  politics  and  as  free 
from  a  desire  to  stir  up  strife  as  the  bird 


that  flies,  appeared  on  the  scene.  Rumor, 
whetted  by  suspicion,  made  him  out  a  very 
dangerous  character.  He  had  lectured 
to  the  negroes  in  their  little  church,  and 
he  had  organized  a  colored  school.  Suspi- 
cion, giving  a  crooked  tongue  to  rumor, 
would  have  it  that  these  things  were  the 
mere  surface  indications  of  the  activity  of 
this  man  in  forming  "  Union  Leagues,"  in 
fomenting  strife  between  the  races,  and  in 
urging  the  negroes  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  late  mas- 
ters. All  these  things  were  on  the  politi- 
cal cards  in  that  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere,  Mr. 
Orestes  Richardson,  the  uplifter,  found 
himself.  A  mere  atom  of  humanity,  his 
figure,  projected  against  the  screen  of  this 
situation,  assumed  colossal  proportions — a 
giant  and  demon. 

But  he  never  realized  it.  He  knew  less 
of  life  than  his  daughter  did,  except  as  a 
scholar  and  a  student  may  be  said  to  know 
it  by  inference  and  hearsay.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  more  sober  and  conservative 
citizens  of  the  community  dropped  hints 
and  intimations  in  his  ears  ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  more  reckless  uttered  veiled 
threats.  He  took  none  of  them  home  to 
himself.  Having  no  prejudice  whatever 
against  the  Southern  people,  simply  de- 
ploring the  necessity  that  had  made  them 
slave-owners,  charged  with  the  patriotic 
views  of  Lincoln,  and  holding  all  men 
equally  in  his  good-will,  it  was  simply  im- 
possible that  he  should  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  object  of  suspicion.  His  sim- 
plicity was  a  match  for  his  sincerity.  He 
had  come  to  teach  the  negroes  the  value 
of  individuality,  to  tell  them  that  their  free- 
dom would  be  wrorth  no  more  to  them 
than  to  a  flock  of  sheep  unless  they  made 
it  the  basis  of  character,  industry,  and 
economy.  He  was  in  the  field  a  quarter 
of  a  century  too  soon,  as  all  men  now 
know  ;  but  how  was  he  to  know  it  then? 

But  since  no  man  asked  these  questions 
while  Mr.  Orestes  Richardson  was  occu- 
pied with  his  unrewarded  and  unrecog- 
nized labors  at  Halcyondale,  why  ask  them 
now?  For  one  thing  because  they  shed 
a  side-light  on  the  events  that  followed  the 
failure  of  the  Uplifter  (as  he  was  con- 
temptuously referred  to  in  Halcyondale)  to 
heed  the  various  warnings,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, that  came  to  ears  and  hands.     He 
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had  come  to  the  South  expecting  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  was  even  prepared  to 
be  the  victim  of  persecution,  but,  even  at 
the  worst,  he  fully  expected  the  work  he 
was  undertaking  to  be  his  complete  vindi- 
cation ;  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  that  the  vindication 
never  came. 

"What  did  come  was  very  surprising  to 
Mr.  Orestes  Richardson,  though  a  man 
less  sincere  and  simple-minded  would  have 
been  prepared  for  anything  after  his  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Blasengame.  It  seems 
that  the  Colonel  roused  himself  from  his 
slumbers  earlier  one  morning  than  usual, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  a  confiden- 
tial talk  with  the  Uplifter.  They  met  at 
the  post-office. 

"  Judge,"  remarked  the  Colonel  in  his 
suavest  tones,  "if  you  can  spare  me  five 
minutes  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  have  a  lit- 
tle confidential  talk  with  you." 

Mr.  Orestes  Richardson  was  more  than 
willing,  and  Colonel  Blasengame,  though 
there  was  nobody  within  hearing  and  but 
few  persons  to  be  seen  at  all,  took  the 
man's  arm  and  led  him  to  the  stile,  or 
steps,  leading  over  the  fence  that  surround- 
ed the  court-house,  where,  the  Colonel  ex- 
plained, no  one  was  likely  to  interrupt 
them.  When  at  last  they  had  reached 
that  point  of  municipal  seclusion,  and 
seated  themselves,  Colonel  Blasengame 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed. 
He  had  a  piece  of  white  pine  which  he 
began  to  whittle  nervously,  and  he  chewed 
his  tobacco  vigorously. 

"Judge,"  he  said,  finally,  "I  dunno 
whether's  it's  any  of  my  blamed  business, 
but  I  thought  I'd  take  it  on  myself  to  tell 
you  how  the  boys  are  talkin'.  It  may  be 
doin'  you  a  favor  and  it  may  not  ;  it's 
accordin'  to  how  you  look  at  it.  It's  the 
talk  of  the  county  that  you  are  goin' 
around  amongst  the  niggers  organizin' 
these  here  danged  Union  leagues,  and 
tellin'  'em  that  the  white  folks  are  makin' 
all  arrangements  to  put  'em  in  slavery 
ag'in." 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  replied  Mr.  Ores- 
tes Richardson,  with  a  smile.  "  I  know- 
nothing  of  the  leagues,  except  through  re- 
port.    I  am  no  politician." 

"  That's  what  I  told  the  boys,"  re- 
marked Colonel  Blasengame,  reassuring- 
ly ;   "  almost  them  very  words.     Now,  if  it 


was  the  town  boys,  everything  would  be 
all  right  ;  we'd  have  the  smoothest  kind  of 
sailin'.  But  it's  them  pleggon'd  country 
chaps.  They  live  out  there  in  the  woods 
and  swamps,  an'  when  they  git  an  idee  in 
their  heads  it's  danged  hard  to  git  it  out 
ag'in — next  to  impossible,  as  you  may  say. 
From  all  that  I  can  hear,  an'  1  hear  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  want  to,  some  of 
these  country  chaps  are  fixin'  up  to  invite 
you  to  a  little  frolic." 

"  I'm  much  too  old  for  frolics,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Orestes  Richardson,  sorting 
his  letters  carefully.  "  I  have  no  time  but 
for  my  duties.  These  are  pressing  enough, 
heaven  knows." 

"  In  regards  to  which,  for  instance?  " 
suggested  Colonel  Blasengame  with  a  dry- 
ness that  made  no  impression  whatever  on 
the  Uplifter. 

"  Well,  sir,"  responded  Mr.  Richardson, 
"  with  respect  to  elevating  and  uplifting 
the  unfortunate  people  who  have  so  sud- 
denly been  cast  on  their  own  resources." 

"  I  reckon  you  think  a  white  man  is 
most  as  good  as  a  nigger,  don't  you  ?  " 
inquired  Colonel  Blasengame.  There  was 
just  a  shade — the  faintest  tinge — of  indig- 
nation in  his  tone. 

"  In  what  respect  ?  "  Mr.  Richardsc  n 
asked,  simply  and  seriously.  Colonel 
Blasengame  was  so  nearly  boiling  over 
with  indignation  that  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  reply.  He  merely  dipped  his 
sharp  knife  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deeper 
into  the  white  pine  paddle  he  had  been 
fashioning.  "  It  is  important  to  know  in 
what  respect,"  Mr.  Richardson  went  on 
calmly;  "for  if  a  white  man  has  taken 
due  advantage  of  his  opportunities  he 
should  be  a  great  deal  more  useful  in 
every  way  than  a  negro,  and,  therefore, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  a  great 
deal  better." 

Into  these  waters  Colonel  Blasengame 
did  not  care  to  wade.  lie  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  nodded 
his  head.  When  he  did  speak,  he  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  interview. 

"Well,  I  just  thought  I'd  see  you.  and 
drop  you  a  hint,"  he  said.  "  These  da] 
country  chaps  have  got  old  Nick  in  'em 
since  the  surrender.  They  think  you're 
stirrin'  up  the  niggers  ag'in  the  whites, 
and  preachin'  social  equality  and  the  like 
of  that,  an'  you  couldn't  git  the  idee  out 
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of  their  heads  to  save  your  life.  Some 
time  or  other  they'll  git  a  dram  or  two 
ahead,  an'  they'll  ride  into  town  after  you, 
and  when  they  do  it'll  be  all-night-lsom, 
as  sure  as  you're  horn.  Now,  if  1  was  in 
your  place,  knowin'  what  1  do,  1  wouldn't 
have  the  least  hesitation  about  leavin' 
these  diggin's.  Anyways,  if  I  didn't  go 
myself,  1  know  mighty  well  I'd  send  the 
young  lady  off." 

"  My  daughter?  I  have  nowhere  to 
send  her."  the  Uplifter  explained. 

••  No  kinfolks,  nor  friends,  nor  anything 
of  that  kind  ?  "  persisted  Colonel  Blasen- 
game. 

"  None  that  she'd  be  willing  to  go  to," 
the  Uplifter  said. 

Colonel  Blasengame's  whittling  came 
slowly  to  a  conclusion.  The  shavings 
from  the  strokes  of  his  knife  grew  thinner 
and  thinner,  smaller  and  smaller.  At  last 
he  threw  the  paddle  from  him  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  impatience,  and  rose  to  his 
feet.     The  other  rose  also. 

"  I  jest  thought  I'd  let  you  know  how 
things  was  movin',"  he  explained.  "A 
wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  hoss, 
they  say." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir," 
said  the  Uplifter.  "I'd  be  very  glad  if 
you'd  read  a  little  pamphlet  of  mine  on 
1  The  Potency  of  an  Upright  Life.'  I'll 
send  it  to  you;  I  think  you'll  like  it."  He 
offered  his  hand  at  parting,  and  gripped 
the  Colonel's  with  great  warmth  and 
strength,  and  went  hurrying  down  the 
street. 

The  Colonel  stood  for  some  moments, 
looking  first  at  the  retreating  form  of  Mr. 
Orestes  Richardson,  and  then  at  his  hand, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  still 
held  stretched  out.  Finally  he  rubbed  the 
member  on  his  breeches,  and  looked  at  it 
again — and  by  this  time  Mr.  Orestes  Rich- 
ardson had  disappeared. 

"  It's  wrhat  I  call  pretty  damned  tough," 
remarked  the  Colonel,  confidentially  to 
himself,  and  with  that  he  went  home  to 
an  earlier  breakfast  than  usual. 

It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  say 
that  Mr.  Orestes  Richardson  read  no  warn- 
ing in  the  Colonel's  words  and  gestures, 
and  had  not  gone  ten  steps  on  his  home- 
ward way  before  the  whole  conversation 
(with  the  exception  of  the  remark  about 
his  pamphlet)  had  passed  entirely  from  his 


mind,  never  to  be  recalled  again.  He  had 
expected  for  Colonel  Blasengame  to  press 

him  for  a  small  loan  of  money,  and  judged 
him  to  be  pretty  far  gone  in  his  cups, 
whereas  the  Colonel  had  taken  only  two 
modest  nips  that  morning. 


Ill 


Colonel  Blasengame  regarded  him- 
self as  a  very  conservative  citizen.  And 
so  he  was.  He  was  politic — a  great  stick- 
ler for  ordinances,  customs,  systems,  es- 
tablishments, institutions,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
duelling  code,  and  an  active  arbiter  in  all 
quarrels  and  disputes  for  which  that  code 
gave  warrant  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 
He  hated  the  radicals,  as  the  republicans 
were  called  at  that  day,  but  his  hatred  was 
political,  and  not  personal.  In  short, 
Colonel  Blasengame  was  considered  to  be 
a  very  useful  citizen,  and  he  tried  hard  to 
live  up  to  his  reputation. 

One  day,  some  weeks  after  his  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Orestes  Richardson,  the 
Colonel  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  very 
enthusiastic  group  of  young  men,  the  most 
of  them  living  in  the  Fishing  Creek  settle- 
ment. It  was  Saturday,  and  on  the  heels 
of  court,  which  they  had  been  attending 
as  jurors,  witnesses,  and  spectators.  The 
Colonel  had  been  telling  them  a  new  series 
of  war  adventures,  mixed  with  anecdotes 
too  spicy  for  feminine  ears.  But  after 
awhile  the  conversation  lagged,  and  then 
turned  on  the  political  situation,  a  topic 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all,  no  matter 
what  else  might  be  talked  of.  This  re- 
minded Colonel  Blasengame  of  the  friendly 
warning  he  had  given  Mr.  Orestes  Rich- 
ardson, and  he  related  the  incident  with 
such  exaggeration  as  his  own  importance 
suggested. 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,"  he 
concluded,  "  the  man's  game.  He  heard 
me  out,  and  didn't  bat  his  eyes.  But  it 
takes  these  measly  little  chaps  to  have 
sand  in  their  gizzards.  I  remember  Buck 
Sawyer " 

"Ain't  the  man  gone,  Colonel?"  in- 
terrupted Bud  Flewellen. 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel ;  "why 
he  ain't  no  more  gone  than  I  am — not  one 
bit  and  grain." 
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"And  you  all  jest  set  down  and  let  him 
go  on  day  in  and  day  out!  Why,  Colo- 
nel, it  don't  look  reasonable  to  a  man  up 
a  tree,"  said  Flewellen. 

To  this  all  the  young  men  agreed,  mak- 
ing various  emphatic  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  carelessness  of  town  people. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  boys,"  explained 
Colonel  Blasengame ;  "  1  don't  believe 
the  man's  doin'  much  harm,  if  any.  That's 
my  candid  belief." 

"  Maybe  you'd  change  your  beliefs  if 
you  was  to  wake  up  some  fine  mornin'  an' 
find  the  whole  blasted  town  burnt  up," 
said  Mr.  Flewellen. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  I  would,"  replied  the 
Colonel. 

"  It'd  be  a  mighty  purty  time  to  change 
your  beliefs,  now,  wouldn't  it?  " 

To  this  statement  the  Colonel  vouch- 
safed no  reply,  but  sat  drumming  on  a 
chair  with  his  fingers. 

•■  And  they  do  say,"  Mr.  Flewellen 
went  on,  "  that  country  folks  is  as  green 
as  grass." 

"  That's  wrhat  I've  been  told,"  remarked 
Bill-Tom  Birch. 

"Where  does  the  chap  hang  out?" 
Bud  Flewellen  inquired. 

ci  Why,  right  spang  in  the  little  red  house 
on  the  Chippendale  lot,"  replied  Colonel 
Blasengame. 

"  Is  that  so?  "  inquired  Mr.  Flewellen. 
His  tone  expressed  real  astonishment.  Be- 
ing reassured  on  that  point,  he  continued: 
"  Why,  there's  a  gal  there,  and  she's  a 
blamed  scrumptious  lookin'  little  trick.  I 
seen  her  this  mornin'  ;  yaller  hair,  big  blue 
eyes,  and  a  hand  like — well,  like  a  Cape 
jessamin."  Mr.  Flewellen  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  closed  his  eyes,  and  inwardly 
contemplated  the  vision  which  his  words 
had  conjured  up. 

"That's  a  fact!"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Blasengame,  after  a  pause.  "A  mighty 
likely  gal.  That's  why  I  hope  you  boys 
won't  do  anything  that  you'd  maybe  re- 
gret. I'm  heartily  sorry  I  brought  the 
matter  up,"  he  went  on.  "  I  don't  care 
what  the  man's  up  to  :  in  town  here  we 
can  take  care  of  ourselves.  Let  the  cala- 
boose bell  ring  after  hours,  and  we'll  all 
be  up  and  armed  in  ten  minutes." 

"Oh,  quite  so,  quite  so!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bill-Tom  Birch,  with  a  sinister  grin. 
"  It's  all  greased  and  fixed.    Everything's 


on  skids — in  town  ;  but  what  about  we- 
all  in  the  settlements.  We  ain't  got  no 
calaboose  bell  ;  we  ain't  got  no  great  big 
crowd  ready  to  muster  every  time  a  (\o<j 
barks.  Vou-all  have  got  everything  I 
but  what  are  we  all  goin'  to  do  when  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  and  keeps  on 
gittin'  worser?     I  wish  you'd  tell  me  that." 

If  there  was  any  answer  to  this,  Colonel 
Blasengame  didn't  have  it  at  his  tongue's 
end,  and,  as  for  the  others,  it  seemed  to 
settle  the  matter.  The  Colonel  realized 
this,  apparently,  and  seemed  to  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

11  Now,  if  I  was  you,  boys,"  he  said 
soothingly,  "I'd  jest  get  on  my  hoss  and 
canter  home.  Whatever  the  man  maybe 
a  doin',  there's  the  gal,  and  no  Southern 
gentleman  (I  don't  care  who  he  is)  can 
afford  to  do  anything  calculated  to  worry 
a  young  woman.  By  letting  the  man 
alone  you  let  the  gal  alone." 

Mr.  Bill-Tom  Birch's  under-jaw  was 
prominent  enough  at  best,  but  it  protruded 
a  trifle  farther,  as  he  allowed  his  cold  gray 
eyes  to  rest  on  the  Colonel's  pinkish  face. 

"  Colonel,"  he  said,  "  I  reckon  maybe 
you've  forgot  that  we've  got  wimmin  folks 
to  look  after.  Who's  goin'  to  up  and 
beg  somebody  to  let  them  alone  when 
the  pinch  comes?  Oh,  no,  Colonel ;  you 
can't  come  that  game  on  us.  We're  goin' 
to  stay  in  town  a  good  part  of  the  night, 
and  if  you  and  your  town  folks  don't  like 
that,  why  you  can  jest  go  home  and  g 
bed  and  pull  the  cover  over  your  head." 

Colonel  Blasengame  dismissed  the  whole 
subject  by  a  graceful  flourish  of  his  right 
hand.      But  he  could  not  dismiss  it  from 
his  mind.     He  had  lost  a  daughter  a  year 
or  two  before,  and  she  was  constantly  in 
his  thoughts,  but  on  this  particular  day  she 
jumped  into  his  memory  and  stayed  there 
most  persistently.      She,  too.  would  have 
answered  to  the  description  which    Bud 
Flewellen  had  given  of  Mr.  Orestes  Rich- 
ardson's daughter — "  yellow  hair,  big  blue 
eyes,  and  a  hand  like  a  Cape  jessamin." 
The  words  rung  in  his  head.      "  '  A  hand 
like    a    Cape    jessamin!  '      How    did 
blamed    fool    ever    hit    on    it  ?  "     he 
himself.     As  he  passed  tl 
home  to  supper,  he  saw  gTOU] 
men  sitting  on  the  COUnl 
sardines,  and  crackers,  and  the) 
be  enjoying   the  unusual  fare.      '!  I 
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from  the  Fishing  Creek  Settlement  were 
taking  a  light  lunch  preparatory  to  a 
night's  frolic. 

When  the  Colonel  reached  home,  he 
found  his  wife  sitting  in  the  hall-way 
patching  a  pair  of  his  old  trousers  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  lamp.  He  went  in  and  sat 
on  the  loin  j 

"  1  reckon  supper'll  be  ready  directly," 
she  said  with  a  sigh. 

••  I'm  in  no  hurry,  honey,"  he  replied. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen." 
she  remarked  after  awhile.  "  I've  been 
thinking  of  Sally  all  the  afternoon.  It  was 
almost  the  same  as  if  she  was  in  the 
house." 

The  faded  woman  looked  at  her  hus- 
band with  a  faint  smile  to  see  what  effect 
the  statement  would  have  on  him.  It 
seemed  to  have  none  whatever.  He  sat 
gazing  at  the  floor  twirling  his  thumbs. 
His  wife  sighed  again,  and  bent  over  her 
work,  with  a  vain  wish  that  men  had  more 
sentiment  than  they  have,  or  were  more 
sympathetic  than  they  are.  Yet  her  re- 
mark made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
Colonel  Blasengame  that  it  changed  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  purpose.  He  accepted 
it  as  a  sign.  At  the  supper-table  he  be- 
trayed more  cheerfulness.  "  A  hand  like 
a  Cape  jessamin."  He  kept  on  repeating 
it  to  himself. 

"  Honey,  which  one  of  my  guns  has 
got  the  buckshot  in  it?  Ain't  it  the  one 
in  your  room?  I  thought  so.  Well,  I'll 
have  to  bony  your  far-seein'  specs  to- 
night, and  I  wish  you'd  git  Mrs.  Winchell 
to  stay  all  night  with  you.  It'll  be  late 
when  I  come  home." 

Mrs.  Blasengame  asked  no  questions, 
but  when  he  was  ready  to  go,  she  tucked 
the  ends  of  his  cravat  under  his  vest,  say- 
ing, "  Now,  don't  go  and  lose  your  temper." 

"  All  right,  honey.  To-night's  one  of 
the  nights  when  I'll  jest  have  to  hold  in." 

She  laughed  softly  and  patted  him  on 
the  cheek.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  a 
proceeding  so  unusual  that  it  brought  a 
faint  hint  of  a  blush  to  her  pale  face.  She 
watched  him  pa>s  through  the  yard  be- 
tween the  green  files  of  dwarf  boxwood, 
and  heard  him  shut  the  gate  carefully  be- 
hind him,  as  was  his  wont.  Then  she 
turned  away  feeling  a  little  happier  than 
usual.  She  did  not  even  ask  herself  what 
he  was   going   to    do  with   the  shot-gun. 


Experience  had  taught  her  that  the  Colo- 
nel, whether  in  a  riot,  a  hand-to-hand 
contest,  or  a  vendetta,  had  the  knack  of 
staying  at  the  front  and  taking  care  of 
himself. 

When  Colonel  Blasengame  left  his  front 
gate,  he  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  thus 
avoiding  the  main  thoroughfare  that  led 
through  Halcyondale.  He  went  two 
blocks  and  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  still 
traversing  what  might  be  called  a  back 
street.  He  carried  his  gun  at  "  trail  arms," 
and  moved  rapidly.  Presently  he  paused 
at  the  little  red  house  where  Mr.  Orestes 
Richardson  made  his  home.  Without 
hesitation,  he  went  along  the  gravelled 
walk,  mounted  the  low  steps  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  There  was  a  little  flutter  of 
preparation  and  expectation  on  the  inside 
which  was  so  natural  that  it  reminded  him 
of  home.  But  the  door  was  opened 
promptly  enough — opened  by  Miss  Grace 
Richardson. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Good-evening,  ma'm."  Excess  of 
politeness  caused  the  Colonel  to  address 
even  young  girls  as  "ma'm."  "  My  name 
is  Blasengame.  I'd  like  to  see  your  pa. 
I'll  not  take  up  his  time  five  minutes." 

"  Come  in,  sir,"  said  Grace.  "  Father 
is  not  here,  but  if  you  want  to  see  him  on 
business  of  any  kind  I'll  do  as  well." 

"  Not  here!  "  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
stepping  across  the  threshold,  and  allow- 
ing his  gun  to  rest  at  "  order  arms,"  seeing 
which  Miss  Richardson  shrank  back  with 
surprise  and  alarm.  "  Not  here  !  Why, 
I'm  mighty  sorry  for  that.  He'd  better 
be  here,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say."  The 
Colonel  walked  over  to  the  fireplace  and 
leaned  his  gun  in  the  corner  and  wiped 
his  face  with  his  red  silk  handkerchief. 
"  Why,  what  on  earth — what  is  he  do- 
ing ?  " 

"  Take  that  chair,  Mr.  Blasengame. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  the  trouble  ? 
What  has  happened?" 

The  young  woman  was  visibly  excited. 
Apprehension  looked  from  her  eyes.  She 
seated  herself  sidewise  on  a  low  lounge 
and  threw  a  hand  to  her  throat,  as  though 
the  tightness  of  her  collar  vexed  her.  The 
Colonel  noted  this  and  again  he  thought 
of  the  Cape  Jessamin  and  of  his  daughter. 

"Won't  you  please  tell  me?"  cried 
Grace.     "  Is  there  any  trouble?  " 
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"  Trouble's  on  foot,  tna'm;  I've  come 
here  to  stop  it,  but  how  can  1  stop  it  if 
your  pa  is  away  somewheres,  I  don't 
know  where?  " 

"  Why,  he's  teaching  the  colored  people 
at  their  church,"  Grace  explained. 

Colonel  Blasengame  frowned  heavily 
and  pursed  up  his  mouth  as  if  to  say 
something  very  emphatic,  but  he  hesitated 
and  the  words  died  on  his  lips.  Over  the 
fireplace  was  a  portrait  of  Grace  painted 
when  she  was  fifteen,  and  but  for  the  color 
that  the  painter  had  ostentatiously  put  in, 
it  was  his  dead  daughter  over  again,  even 
to  a  tricksy  droop  of  the  mouth. 

"  Please  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is," 
Grace  insisted.      "  I'm  not  afraid." 

"  No,  ma'm,  I'll  not  worry  you  with  it," 
replied  the  Colonel  ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  this 
much  :  if  your  pa  gits  back  before  I  do, 
don't  you  let  him  open  that  door  to  a  liv- 
in'  human  bein'.  If  it  must  be  opened, 
you  open  it  yourself,  and  stand  and  hold  it. 
And  tell  your  pa  to  take  that  gun  there 
and  empty  both  loads  in  the  first  man 
that  crosses  the  doorsill.  Is  there  any 
body  you  can  git  to  stay  with  you  till  he 
comes?  " 

"  No  one  at  all,"  said  the  young  girl. 

The  Colonel  paused.  -"I  wonder  if 
Miss  Irene " 

"  Oh,  she's  not  friendly  at  all,"  ex- 
claimed Grace,  bridling  a  little. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  Colonel.  He 
hesitated  again,  regarded  the  young  wom- 
an closely,  and  started  for  the  door. 
"  Mind  what  I  told  you,"  he  said  as  he 
stepped  out  into  the  darkness. 

Grace  held  the  door  ajar  until  she  heard 
the  click  of  the  gate  as  the  Colonel  shut  it 
gently.  Then  she  applied  such  bars  to 
the  door  as  lock  and  thumb-bolt  provided, 
and,  woman-like,  also  propped  a  chair 
against  it.  As  she  turned  away,  with  no 
light  heart,  she  heard  a  tap  on  the  back 
door,  and  the  sound  of  it  nearly  caused 
her  to  drop  with  excitement.  Would  the 
trouble  which  Colonel  Blasengame  had 
vaguely  hinted  at  come  from  that  direc- 
tion? She  crept  into  the  dark  back  room 
and  listened.  Tin-  tapping  came  a  trifle 
louder,  and  with  it  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Mammy  Minty. 

"  Open  de  do',  honey  ;  'taint  nobody 
but  me." 

Grace  could  hardly  get  the  door  opened 


fast  enough.  Here,  at  least  was  friendly 
company.  Mammy  Minty  had  come  over 
on  business.  She  wanted  to  buy  some  of 
Grace's  old  things  for  her  daughter,  who 
was  preparing  to  get  married.  Grace  went 
about  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  old 
negro  woman  in  the  most  deliberate  way. 
She  dived  deep  into  her  trunks,  and  fished 
out  frocks  that  had  not  hitherto  been  aired 
in  that  atmosphere.  She  brought  forth  the 
treasures  of  her  chest,  and  spread  out  the 
gowns  that  had  long  been  hanging  in  the 
stuffy  closet.  She  told  the  history  of  each, 
she  higgled  and  quibbled  and  hesitated, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Mammy 
Minty  as  long  as  possible.  At  last  the  old 
negro  gave  a  snort  and  a  grunt. 

"  Huh  !  I  done  hear  tell  'bout  you-all 
Northron  folks  lovin'  money,  but  de  Lord 
knows  I  ain't  never  b'lieve  hit  wuz  dis 
bad." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Grace  in- 
quired, taken  by  surprise. 

"  I  mean  'bout  deze  cloze,"  replied 
Mammy  Minty.  "  I  offer  you  dollar  an' 
a  half  fer  dish  yer  frock,  an'  you  'low  hit's 
wuff  two  dollars.  Den  I  offer  you  dollar 
fer  dis'n,  an'  you  up'n  say  it's  wuff  dollar 
an'  a  half.      Hit  bangs  my  time,  sho." 

Grace  saw  she  had  carried  higgling  as 
far  as  she  could,  and  then  she  proceeded 
to  purchase  delay. 

"  Why,  you  asked  me  what  they  were 
worth,  and  I  told  you,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
going  to  make  you  a  present  of  the  best 
one,  and  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  little 
hat  to  go  with  it." 

"Ma'm?"  inquired  Mammy  Minty. 
She  wanted  to  make  sure  she  had  heard 
aright.  Thereupon  Grace  repeated  the 
information. 

"  Is  you  gwine  ter  gi'  11111  to  me  sho 
nuff,  honey  ?    Well,  de  Lord  knows— 

She  paused  and  listened.  The  tramp 
of  heavy  feet  on  the  small  porch  arrested 
her  attention.  Then  there  came  a  knock, 
and  a  very  decisive  one.  on  the  door. 
The  old  negro  woman  looked  at  the 
young  white  woman. 

"  Ain't    you    gwine    ter   open    de     1 
honey  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Grace. 

"  How  come  ?      Don't  vou    know  \ 
'tis?"       The    young    woman    shook 
head.       "  Well,    bless   God  I       I'm    gv 
roun'  de  house  an'  see." 
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Mammy  Minty  crept  cautiously  to  the 
front.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars 
were  shining,  and  a  pale  light  seemed  to 
filtrate  from  the  Milky  Way.  One  man 
was  walking  about  on  the  porch  impatient- 
ly. A  group  of  men  stood  near  the  gate. 
In  the  street  three  or  four  horsemen  were 
congregated. 

Mammy  Minty  took  all  this  in  at  a 
glance  and  crept  to  the  back  door  again. 
"  Come  on.  honey,  less  go  'way  from  here  ! 
Hit's  de  Ku-kluck  !  Come  on  !  Make 
'as'e  !  Deyer  gwine  ter  do  damage  dis 
night.      Come  on  !  run  !  " 

But  Grace  Richardson  shook  her  head. 
Now  that  the  worst  had  come,  she  would 
remain.  She  was  pale,  but  composed.  If 
she  went  away,  her  father  might  return 
and  find  that  his  daughter  had  deserted 
him  at  this  hour  ;  and  this  thought  held 
her  with  a  strong  grip  and  would  not  let 
her  go. 

Again  the  knock  came  on  the  door,  and 
this  time  Mammy  Minty  disappeared  from 
Grace's  vision  as  suddenly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  her.  Frightened  as  she  was, 
the  old  negro  did  not  lose  her  wits.  She 
ran  to  the  big  house,  toiled  up  the  flight 
of  back  steps,  and  went  into  the  wide  hall 
only  to  find  the  house  apparently  de- 
serted. Irene  and  Tom  were  sitting  on 
the  veranda.  Mammy  Minty  lifted  up 
her  voice 

"  Miss  Irene  !  's  Irene  !  Oh,  Miss 
Irene  !" 

"  What  is  it,  Mammy  ?  "  came  the 
reply. 

"  I  wish  you'd  please,  ma'm,  step  here 
quick  ez  you  kin." 

Irene  went  tripping  from  the  porch  into 
the  hall,  where  Mammy  Minty  was  stand- 
ing panting. 

"  Miss  Irene  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  you 
better  run  over  yon'  ter  the  yuther  house. 
De  white  men  is  ku-kluckin'  dat  ar  young 
'oman." 

•■  Nonsense  !  who  told  you  ?  " 

"  I  seed  um.  I  seed  um  wid  my  own 
eyes.  Dey  got  hosses  !  an',  mo'  dan  dat, 
dey  got  guns  !  I  seed  um — an'  when  I 
come  'way  fum  dar,  dey  wuz  lammin'  on 
de  do'.  I  speck  dey  done  broke  it  down 
by  now.  An'  she  settin'  dar  by  her  own 
'lone  se'f." 

"  Brother    Tom  !  "    Irene    called    out. 


"  Mammy  has  something  to  tell  you.  I 
can't  wait." 

She  whisked  along  the  hallway,  gath- 
ered her  skirt  firmly  in  her  hand  as  she 
went,  fluttered  down  the  steps,  and  went 
running  through  the  lot,  with  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  she  intended  to  do.  Near 
the  back  door  of  the  red  house  she  ran 
against  two  men.  Stifling  a  scream,  she 
flew  past  them  and  went  in  at  the  door 
without  ceremony.  Grace  Richardson 
was  leaning  against  the  table.  "  You  are 
in  trouble,"  cried  Irene  ;  "what  is  it  ?  " 
The  friendly  face  and  the  eager,  friendly 
voice  were  too  much  for  the  excited  girl. 
She  broke  down  and  fell  to  weeping,  and 
this  was  perhaps  a  very  good  thing  under 
the  circumstances. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  footsteps  at 
the  back  door,  and  in  walked  the  two 
men  whom  Irene  had  surprised  by  run- 
ning against  them — Colonel  Blasengame 
and  Mr.  Orestes  Richardson,  the  first  a 
little  red  and  fretful,  the  last  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  and  wearing  a  smile  of  perfect 
peace  and  contentment. 

"  Howdy,  Miss  Irene  ?  "  said  the  Colo- 
nel. Then  to  Grace  :  "  He  would  come. 
I  tried  to  argy  with  him  •  but  I  might  as 
well  have  been  talkin'  to  a  tree." 

"He  thought  I  was  afraid,"  remarked 
Mr.  Richardson,  after  politely  greeting 
Irene. 

"  For  your  daughter's  sake,  Judge,  you 
could  well  afford  to  be  afraid.  That's 
what  I  thought,  and  that's  what  I  still 
think." 

Over  at  Chippendale's,  when  Irene  ran 
out  of  the  hall,  Mammy  Minty  waited  to 
tell  Tom  the  news,  while  Tom  waited  to 
be  told.  Finally  he  yawned,  and  this  was 
too  much  for  Mammy  Minty.  She  walked 
to  the  door  and  gave  the  young  man  a 
piece  of  her  mind. 

"  De  Lord  knows  ef  de  ku-kluckers 
wuz  trompin'  'bout  on  my  place,  an'  I 
had  a  sister  right  'mongst  um,  I  wouldn't 
be  settin'  up  here  gapin'  an'  gwine  on — 
dat  I  wouldn't  !  " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  you  fat 
rascal  ?  "  cried  Tom,  jocularly.  "  Gra- 
cious !  if  we  had  slavery  times  again,  I'd 
give  you  a  paddling  !  " 

"  Well,  you  better  go  van'  whar  Miss 
Irene  gone.  De  ku-kluckers  done  come 
atter   dat  Yankee   man,  and  by  dis  time 
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Miss  Irine  right  'mongst  urn.      Den  come 
back  an'  we'll  see  who'll  git  de  pacldlin'. " 

"  By  George  !  "  cried  Tom  ;  "  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  at  first?  " 

"  Kaze  how  I  know  but  what  you  'uz 
in  wid  um  ?  An'  'sides  dat,  how  kin  1 
talk  ter  anybody  when  dey  er  gapin'  an' 
noddin'  ?  " 

Tom  Chippendale  didn't  wait  to  hear 
any  explanation.  He  rushed  into  the 
house,  seized  his  Winchester,  emptied  a 
box  of  cartridges  into  his  coat-pockets, 
and  Avent  tearing  through  the  lot  at  such  a 
rate  that  he  roused  the  dogs,  and  had 
them  all  chasing  him  in  full  cry.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  spot  not  half  a  minute  be- 
hind Colonel  Blasengame  and  his  charge. 

Now  it  happened,  as  Tom  went  out  at 
the  back  door,  a  buggy  drove  up  the 
gravelled  walk  to  the  front,  and  a  gentle- 
man bearing  a  valise  alighted  therefrom 
and  dismissed  the  vehicle,  which  went 
rattling  off.  The  new-comer  walked  leis- 
urely up  the  steps  with  the  air  of  a  man 
sure  of  a  welcome.  Mammy  Minty  was 
still  standing  in  the  hall-way,  and  she 
came  forward  as  the  stranger  approached 
the  door. 

a  Howdy,  Mammy  ?  "  he  said,  reach- 
ing forth  his  hand  to  greet  her.  The 
sonorous  voice  had  a  ring  in  it  that  stirred 
pleasant  memories  in  Mammy's  mind. 
She  laughed  aloud,  crying  out : 

"  Ain't  dat  Marse  Harvey  Haskell  ? 
Ah,  Lord,  honey  !  you  nee'nter  put  on  no 
long  whiskers  tryin'  ter  fool  me  !  I'd 
know  you  ef  you  had  yo'  head  in  a 
bag  !  " 

She  took  his  valise  and  explained  the 
situation  in  a  few  words. 

"This  is  too  bad!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I'll  walk  around  and  see  how  the  trouble 
may  be  mended." 

He  had  grown  taller  and  stouter,  and 
as  he  went  down  the  steps  holding  him- 
self proudly  erect,  Mammy  Minty  ex- 
claimed to  herself:  "  De  Lord  knows  he's 
a  man  !  " 

Meanwhile  Tom  Chippendale  took 
charge  of  affairs  inside  the  house.  Would 
Hiss  Richardson  oblige  him  by  sitting  at 
the  table  where  the  light  fell  on  her  face  ? 
And  would  Mr.  Richardson  go  into  the 
next  room  out  of  range  of  the  front 
door? 

"One  moment,"  said  Mr.    Richardson. 


"  You  are  not  doing  this  as  the   result  of 
any  special  friendship  for  me?  " 

"  No,  not  special,"  replied  Tom.  He 
looked  at  Grace  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
suddenly  grew  red,  a  symptom  that  was 
eloquently  answered  by  a  rosiness  that 
crept  into  the  young  lady's  face-  and  per- 
sisted in  displaying  itself  whenever  Tom 
glanced  at  her. 

There  came  another  loud  rap  on  the 
door,  and  this  time  it  was  promptly  opened 
by  Tom.  The  man  at  the  door  was  evi- 
dently taken  by  surprise,  for  he  slunk  to 
one  side. 

"Is  that  you,  Flewellen?"  he  said. 
"  Come  in  ;  come  right  in !  What  is  the 
trouble?  " 

The  man  was  embarrassed,  but  he  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation,  and  Tom  shut 
the  door  again. 

Mr.  Flewellen  looked  about  him  with 
quick-moving  eyes,  and  shifted  his  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  The  silence 
was  painful  until  Tom  Chippendale  spoke 
again. 

"  Flewellen,  what  are  you  doing  around 
my  premises  at  this  time  of  night?  " 

His  voice  was  so  harsh  and  so  hard 
that  Grace  Richardson  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  The  man  as  well  as  the  voice 
had  changed.  The  blushing,  awkward 
young  fellow  had  disappeared  altogether, 
and  in  his  place  stood  a  self-poised,  stern- 
faced  man. 

k*  If  you  want  to  find  out  about  the 
whole  business,  go  out  there  and  ax  the 
boys.  1  lay  they'll  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know."  There  was  just  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  defiance  in  Mr.  Flewellen's 
tone. 

Tom  Chippendale  took  his  Winchester 
from  the  lounge,  flung  the  door  open  and 
walked  out,  followed  first  by  Mr.  Flewel- 
len, and  then  by  Colonel  Blasengame. 
Before  the  latter  could  shut  the  door  Irene, 
by  some  sudden  impulse,  also  went  out. 
Two  or  three  pine-torches  had  been  lit  to 
illuminate  the  scene,  and  by  the  fitful  and 
flaring  light  of  these,  one  could  count 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  people,  the  most 
of  them'  spectators  and  some  of  tl 
young  boys. 

What    would    have   happened   !' 

Chippendale  had  been  permitted  ti 

his  impulses  it  is  impos 

had   a    fierce  temper  when 
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just  as  he  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  little 
porch,  where  he  could  see  and  be  seen,  a 
tall  man  clad  in  gray,  entered  the  gate 
and  advanced  leisurely  toward  the  house. 

"Good-evening  to  one  and  all,"  he 
said,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  came  up.  His 
voice,  strong  and  yet  musical,  carried  far. 
It  was  heard  in  the  highway  where  the 
mob  was  beginning  to  make  a  stir,  and 
carried  a  thrill  to  the  innocent  bosom 
of  a  certain  young  woman  on  the  porch, 
who  was  quick  to  recognize  it,  and 
who  promptly  shrank  behind  the  friendly 
shadow  of  the  honeysuckle  vine  that 
clambered  across  one  corner. 

"Why,  General  Haskell!  Harvey!" 
cried  Tom.  He  seized  his  old  friend 
and  hugged  him  as  well  as  he  could  with 
one  arm,  the  other  holding  the  Win- 
chester rifle 

Colonel  Blasengame  also  gave  the 
General  a  genuine,  if  somewhat  boister- 
ous, greeting. 

Mr.  Flewellen  was  less  effusive,  not  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  warm  admirer  of 
General  Haskell,  but  because  it  was  not 
his  nature  to  expose  his  feelings  to  the 
light.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  man  he 
had  served  under,  not  only  because  he 
was  fond  of  him,  but  because  the  Gen- 
eral's opportune  presence  showed  him  a 
way  out  of  a  position  that  had  now  be- 
come too  embarrassing  to  be  comfortable. 

"  General,"  he  said,  "  there's  a  whole  lot 
of  the  boys  out  there,  and  they'd  all  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  Not  gladder  than  I'll  be  to  see  them," 
replied  Harvey  Haskell. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Flewellen  called  to 
Birch  and  Dave  Reddick  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, and  told  them  that  the  General  was 
there  and  would  be  glad  to  see  them  and 
shake  hands  with  them.  The  whole  crowd 
came  rushing  forward  with  a  shout  and  a 
hurrah,  for  it  was  felt  to  convey  some  dis- 
tinction to  the  whole  population  that  the 
county  and  the  town  had  produced  a  com- 
mander as  famous  as  Harvey  Haskell  had 
come  to  be. 

"  You  may  be  surprised  to  find  me  at 
this  particular  place,"  said  the  General, 
"  but  I  went  to  Chippendale's,  and  finding 
the  family  gone,  I  concluded  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  gentleman  who  lives  here, 
and  to  thank  him  for  some  of  the  letters 
he    has  written  to  the    Northern  papers. 


He  is  the  only  Northern  man  who  seems 
to  understand  the  difficulties  we  are  facing 
down  here." 

The  only  fabrication  about  this  was  that 
Harvey  Haskell  had  not  intended  to  call 
on  this  particular  night. 

"  Well, dang  me!  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Birch, 
scratching  his  head.  "If  that's  the  fact, 
I  am  mighty  glad  you  come.  Me  and  the 
boys  was  jest  about  to  call  on  another  lit- 
tle matter!  " 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  trying  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere," remarked  Harvey  Haskell.  He 
spoke  seriously,  but  the  tone  of  his  voice 
carried  a  good  deal  of  information  to  Mr. 
Birch's  ears. 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said  after 
that.  Some  of  the  boys  had  far  to  ride, 
and  they  made  haste  to  get  on  the  road ; 
so  that  in  a  little  while  peace  fell  around 
the  place  where,  a  few  minutes  before, 
there  had  been  promise  of  a  tragedy. 

Then  those  who  were  left  went  inside, 
and  if  Harvey  Haskell's  greeting  of  Grace 
Richardson  was  a  trifle  more  constrained 
than  it  should  have  been,  it  was  because 
he  fully  expected  to  find  another  lady  with 
her. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Irene?  "  he  asked, 
finally. 

"  Hiding  out  there  on  the  porch,"  re- 
marked Colonel  Blasengame,  with  the  air 
of  an  usher. 

"On  the  porch!  Why,  I  didn't  see 
her,"  exclaimed  General  Haskell. 

He  hurried  out.  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  He  found  Irene  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ner. He  spoke  to  her  and  received  no 
answer.      She  was  crying. 

"  Won't  you  shake  hands?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  have  come  many  a  long  mile  to  see 
you." 

Well,  he  did  shake  hands,  and  although 
the  porch  was  dark,  Harvey  Haskell  found 
that  he  had  come  out  to  Irene  in  the  very 
nick  and  score  of  time.  A  moment  ear- 
lier, a  second  later,  would  have  doomed 
him  to  a  period  of  skirmishing  for  which 
he  was  not  at  all  fitted. 

As  for  Tom  Chippendale,  he  began  the 
next  day  a  series  of  discussions  with  Mr. 
Orestes  Richardson  on  the  various  prob- 
lems of  the  hour,  and  after  he  had  been 
uplifted  by  the  Uplifter,  he  asked  Grace 
if  she  wouldn't  be  so  kind  as  to  lift  him  to 
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the  seventh  heaven,  and  she  was  kind 
enough  to  do  so. 

When  Colonel  Blasengame  reached 
home  that  night,  he  found  his  wife  sitting 
Up  for  him — and  still  mending  and  patch- 
ing. 

"  Why,  honey!  "  he  cried,  "  why  don't 
you  put  up  that  everlastin'  work  and  go 
to  bed?" 

"  I've  been  doing  it  so  long,  it  doesn't 
seem  like  work,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  I  thought  you'd  be  tired,  and 
I  fixed  you  a  pot  of  coffee.  Mrs.  Winchell 
couldn't  come." 

As  the  Colonel  drank  his  coffee,  he  re- 
lated the  incidents  of  the  night.      His  wife 


listened,  asking  a  question  now  and  then  : 
how  was  the  Yankee  girl  dressed,  and  did 
she  seem  to  be  afraid  ? 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  woman  at  last, 
'•  you  must  watch  that  Flewellen.  \  ou've 
had  one  fuss  with  him." 

"That's  the  reason  I'll  never  have  an- 
other," remarked  the  Colonel,  dryly. 

Then  they  went  to  bed,  and  by  that 
time  there  was  not  a  light  to  be  seen  in 
Halcyondale  except  the  one  that  shone 
from  the  windows  at  Chippendale's  where 
Harvey  Haskell, speaking  in  no  loud  voice, 
was  telling  all  the  troubles  he  had  had 
on  account  of  the  wrinkled  and  crooked 
course  of  true  love. 


THE    PROBLEMS   OF    A    PACIFIC    CABLE 


By   Herbert   Laws  Webb 


CABLE  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  been  planned 
by  different  people  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  At  present 
there  are  no  less  than  five 
different  plans  for  trans-Pacific  cables 
before  the  public  of  two  hemispheres. 
Probably  the  oldest  definite  scheme  was 
broached  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  In  the  early  seventies  Mr. 
Fleming  stated  that  the  Canadian  trans- 
continental railway  and  telegraph  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  extension  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  connect  with  the 
telegraph  systems  of  the  countries  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Pacific.  The  Pacific  cable 
has  also  received  considerable  attention 
in  the  United  States,  and,  owing  to  recent 
events,  may  at  the  present  time  almost 
be  considered  a  burning  question.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago  American  Pacific  cable 
schemes  were  confined  to  a  cable  between 
the  Californian  coast  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  several  enterprising  gentle- 
men have  at  various  times  obtained  exclu- 
sive concessions  for  landing  a  cable  at 
Honolulu.  One  of  these  concessionaires 
was  the  late  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Atlantic 
cable  fame.   At  the  present  time,  however, 


it  is  recognized,  and  indeed  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  recognized  by  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  management  of  cable 
systems,  that  an  American  Pacific  cable 
could  not  stop  at  Honolulu,  but  would 
necessarily  have  to  connect  with  either 
Australia,  Japan,  or  China  in  order  to  se- 
cure direct  communication  between  the 
American  continent  and  the  vast  system 
of  telegraphs  of  the  Far  East. 

The  oldest  of  Pacific  cable  schemes  is 
generally  known  as  the  "all-British  "  ca- 
ble, which  would  start  from  Vancouver 
and  connect  with  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  This  is  the  most  ambitious 
cable-laying  plan  that  has  been  formed 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 
The  first  section  of  the  British  Pacific 
cable  would  join  Vancouver  with  Fan- 
ning Island,  and  would  require  a  length 
of  cable  of  about  3,560  nautical  miles, 
which  is  about  1,000  miles  longer  than  the 
longest  of  the  older  Atlantic  cables.  With- 
in recent  years,  however,  it  may  be  noted 
that  a  French  Atlantic  cable  his  been 
laid  from  Brest  to  Cape  Cod,  which 
measures  a  total  length  of  3,185  naut 
miles,  thus  closely  approaching  the  lei 
of  the  Vancouver- Fanning  cable.  I 
Fanning  Island  the  cable  would  re 
Fiji,  and  thence  to    Norfolk  Island,  from 
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which  point  one  section  would  run  to  Aus- 
tralia and  another  to  New  Zealand. 

A  second  government  cable  in  the 
Pacific  is  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  According  to  the  original 
bill  this  was  intended  to  connect  the  Cali- 
fornia;! coast  with  Honolulu  only.  Dur- 
ing this  session  a  government  plan  for 
laving  a  cable  clear  across  the  Pacific, 
to  give  direct  communication  with  the 
Philippines,  will  be  urged.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  prepared  a  draft  of 
a  bill  providing  for  Pacific  cables  to  be 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Navy  Department.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment  estimates  the  cost 
of  laying  and  equipping  the  proposed  ca- 
bles at  $10,000,000.  Senator  Lodge  has 
introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  Post- 
master-General to  contract  with  an  Amer- 
ican cable  company  for  telegraph  com- 
munication with  Honolulu,  Guam,  Manila, 
China  and  Japan.  The  annual  payment 
to  the  company  is  not  to  exceed  $400,000 
for  twenty  years.  Government  messages 
are  to  be  transmitted  free  for  twenty  years 
and  at  half  rates  thereafter.  The  cable 
must  be  in  operation  by  January  1,  1903. 
Two  other  bills  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Pacific  cables,  either  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  with  its  aid,  have 
been  introduced  this  session. 

Two  other  American  plans  have  been 
put  forward  by  twro  companies,  one  of 
which  proposed  a  cable  running  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  and  thence,  via 
the  Marshall  Islands,  to  Japan  and  .tra- 
lia  ;  and  the  other  proposed  a  son.,  hat 
similar  plan,  and  a  few  years  ago  ch::  ned 
to  have  an  exclusive  concession  fron  the 
Hawaiian  Government  for  landing-rights 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Any  claim  to 
such  an  exclusive  concession  has  now 
disappeared.  Each  of  these  companies 
has  approached  Congress  at  various  times 
for  government  aid  in  laying  the  proposed 
cables  ;  but  although  it  has  sometimes 
appeared  as  if  Congress  wrould  grant  the 
required  aid  to  one  or  other  of  the  two, 
such  a  measure  always  eventually  lias 
been  lost. 

The  fifth  plan  for  a  trans- Pacific  cable 
was  expounded  by  Mr.  Harrington  Emer- 
son in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Engineering 
Magazine.  Mr.  Emerson  proposes  what 
might  be  called  an   Arctic  cable,  running 


from  Cape  Flattery  to  Sitka,  from  there 
by  way  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  an 
island  in  the  Kurile  group,  whence  a  short 
cable  to  the  Siberian  coast  and  another  to 
Japan  would  give  connection  with  the 
existing  Russian  and  Japanese  lines.  Mr. 
Emerson  argues  for  this  northern  route 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  pointing 
out  that  the  total  length  of  cable  required 
is  only  about  5,000  miles,  as  compared 
with  between  7,000  and  8,000  miles  for 
either  of  the  southern  routes ;  also  that  the 
cables  following  the  line  of  the  Alaskan 
coast  and  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  islands 
could  be  laid  in  short  sections,  of  which 
the  longest  need  not  exceed  528  miles. 
This  would  naturally  give  cables  of  a  high 
speed  and  low  cost,  compared  with  the 
long  sections  required  between  either 
Vancouver  and  Fanning  Island  or  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu.  This  northern 
route  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Fleming 
in  the  early  seventies,  in  connection  with 
his  plan  before  described.  It  was  at  that 
time  considered  that  physical  difficulties 

isted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Gc<  n  hich  would  prove  insuperable 
:  >  VV  the  laying  of  a  cable  on  a 
utv.  between  Canada  and  Aus- 
t  sia.  As  regards  communication  be- 
tween North  America  and  Australia,  the 
northern  route  across  the  Pacific  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Emerson  would  be  a  very 
round-about  one  and  would  involve  al- 
most as  many  transmissions  and  as  high 
rates  as  the  present  route  via  Europe  and 
India,  and  practically  the  same  objection 
holds  as  regards  communication  between 
America  and  the  Philippines.  There  is 
the  further  objection  to  this  route  that  the 
cables  would  traverse  a  part  of  the  ocean 
much  exposed  to  fogs  and  heavy  storms 
and  suffering  from  a  prolonged  winter, 
which  wTould  render  repairs  often  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  while  probably  of  fre- 
quent necessity.  What  is  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  Arctic  route,  in  the  minds  of 
those  most  interested  in  an  American 
Pacific  cable,  is  that  it  leaves  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

In  the  past  thirty-five  years  some  eigh- 
teen cables  have  been  laid  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  the  present  time 
another  is  building  to  afford  direct  con- 
nection between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  which,  touching  at  the  Azores,  will 
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Proposed  Pacific  Cables. 

A — Northern  Route  from  Cape  Flattery,  via  the  Alaskan  Coast,  Aleutian  Islands  and  Kurile  Islands,  to  Siberia  and  Japan;  5,040  nau- 
tical miles. 

B— All-British  cable  from  Vancouver,  via  Fanning,  Fiji,  and  Norfolk  Island  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  7,986  nautical  miles. 

C— United  States  Government  cable,  from  San  Francisco,  via  Hawaii  and  Guam,  to  "'-e  Philippines  and  Japan  ;  8,254  nautical  miles. 

D— Pacific  Cable  Company  of  New  York,  from  San  Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  tjjj  rshall  Islands  to  Australia  and  Japan.     (Landing 

points  between  Hawaii  and  the  Far  East  not  definitely  chosen.)     About  8,400  nautfl  iles. 

E — Pacific  Cable  Company  of  New  Jersey.     Similar  route  to  that  proposed  by  ti/t,  i-acific  Cable  Company  of  New  York. 


have  a  total  length  of  over  5,000  miles. 
In  view  of  the  constant  activity  in  Atlantic 
cables  which  has  resulted  in  a  new  cable 
about  every  two  years  since  the  first  suc- 
cessful cable  of  1866,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  must  be  very  great  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  reach  its  close  without 
a  definite  scheme  for  spanning  the  Paci- 
fic by  telegraph  having  been  adopted. 
The  difficulties  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words  :  First,  the  great  cost  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  cables  ;  second,  the  ex- 
treme depth  of  water  known  to  exist  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  feared  in 
others  ;  third,  the  long  distances  between 
landing-points  ;    and  fourth,  the   lack  of 


intermediate  points  having  an  active  trade. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  British  Pacific 
cable,  for  a  single  cable  connecting  Van- 
couver with  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
is  placed  at  about  $7,000,000,  including 
two  repairing-ships  and  a  sum  of  $175,- 
000  for  maintenance  of  the  cables  for  six 
months.  The  president  of  one  of  the 
cable  companies  of  New  York  estimates 
the  total  capital  cost  of  a  cable  to  Japan, 
Australia,  and  the  Philippines  via  Hawaii 
at  $12,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, including  two  repairing-ships,  and 
of  operating  expenses,  at  $300,000  a 
year.  It  is  not  considered  that  a  single 
cable  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  perma- 
nent communication,  and  any  scheme 
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a  Pacific  cable  must  provide  eventually 
for  duplicate  cables  throughout  the  entire 
route,  so  that  the  total  capital  cost  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  efficient  Pacific 
cable  system  may  be  put  down  at  approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,  which  would  include 
two  repairing-ships,  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  spare  cable,  and  the  equipment  of  oper- 
ating stations  at  the  various  landing-points. 
Sums  such  as  these  are  well  calculated 
to  intimidate  private  capital  from  embark- 
ing in  a  venture  subject  to  the  risks  that 
submarine  cables  are  known  to  suffer 
from,  and  where  the  returns  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  volume  of  paying  traffic  can- 
not be  considered  a  certain  quantity. 
One  of  the  companies,  howrever,  has 
offered  to  the  United  States  Government 
to  lay  such  a  system  of  cables  and  to 
transmit,  free  of  charge,  all  the  official 
telegrams  of  that  Government  for  twenty 
years,  provided  the  United  States  will 
assist  the  company  with  a  subsidy  of 
$275,000  a  year.  After  twenty  years 
Government  messages  will  be  transmitted 
at  half  rates,  it  being  stipulated  that  the 
commercial  rate  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan,  Manila,  and  Australia  shall  not 
exceed  one  dollar  per  word,  which  is 
about  one-half  the  existing  rates.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  proposal  does  not  con- 
template a  subsidy  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  as  the  company  would  give 
the  Government  a  very  fair  return  for  its 
money  by  transmitting  all  official  tele- 
grams free  for  twenty  years,  and  at  half 
rates  thereafter.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past  eighteen 
months,  that  the  Government  might  have 
rather  the  best  of  the  bargain.  How 
much  the  United  States  Government  has 
spent  in  the  past  two  years  in  cablegrams 
to  the  Far  East  is  not  public  knowledge, 
and  how  much  it  would  have  spent  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years  for  cablegrams  to 
Honolulu  if  a  cable  had  existed  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  But  some  idea  may  be 
had  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  on  telegrams  when 
international  difficulties  exist,  from  the 
statement  of  the  president  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  Telegraph  Company 
before  a  Senate  committee  some  years 
ago  to  the  effect  that  his  company  had 
received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, during  the  dispute  with  Chili,  up- 


ward of  $50,000  in  a  single  month  for 
telegrams  to  Valparaiso.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  costly  government  telegrams 
to  different  parts  of  the  world  are  on 
record,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  a  government  may  spend  in 
telegraphing  in  grave  emergencies,  and 
equally  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
may  be  saved  by  these  costly  government 
messages.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  a 
trans- Pacific  cable,  had  it  been  in  exist- 
ence during  the  past  two  years,  would 
have  had  very  extensive  patronage  from 
Washington. 

The  great  cost  of  the  Pacific  cable  sys- 
tem, whichever  route  is  adopted,  would 
probably  for  some  years  to  come  deter 
private  capital  from  attempting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cable  unaided,  and  this  large 
capital  cost  is  the  chief  argument  in  favor 
of  a  government  cable,  as  a  government 
can  raise  money  at  very  much  lower  inter- 
est than  a  private  company.  The  differ- 
ence between  two  and  a  half  or  three  per 
cent,  and  five  or  six  per  cent,  is  all-im- 
portant when  the  capital  on  which  that 
interest  has  to  be  paid  runs  well  up  into 
the  millions.  Apart  from  this  feature  of 
the  enterprise,  a  government  scheme  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  A  Pacific  cable 
system  would  necessarily  be  run  as  a  com- 
petitive enterprise,  for  much  of  its  traffic 
would  be  between  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  and  would  have  to  be  fought  for 
with  the  existing  systems  that  connect 
Great  Britain  with  China,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  pretty  generally  recognized, 
I  believe,  that  competitive  enterprises  are 
better  managed  by  commercial  companies 
than  by  government  departments. 

Turning  to  the  physical  features  of  the 
cable  itself,  it  is  clear  that  the  doubts  as 
to  the  practicability  of  a  Pacific  cable, 
freely  expressed  in  various  quarters  a  few 
years  ago,  no  longer  exist.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  firm  offers  have  been 
made  both  to  the  Canadian  Government 
and  to  the  United  States  Government  to 
lay  a  complete  system  of  cables  across  the 
Pacific  for  certain  specified  sums.  These 
offers  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  cable  manu- 
facturers, with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
is  required  and  of  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  that  have  so  far  been  dis- 
covered.   The  great  depths  known  to  ex- 
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ist  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  not  on  any  of 
the  routes  along  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  lay  cables.  The  greatest  depth 
of  which  accurate  soundings  have  so  far 
been  made  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Kermadec  Islands,  a  few  hundred  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  New  Zealand.  In  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  soundings  of  over  5,000 
fathoms,  or  about  six  miles,  have  been 
made.  None  of  the  proposed  routes, 
however,  goes  near  these  tremendous  de- 
pressions in  the  ocean  bed.  Complete 
surveys  have  not  been  made  of  the  south- 
ern Pacific  to  the  westward  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
although  no  very  great  depths  are  known 
to  exist  on  any  of  the  proposed  routes,  a 
detailed  survey  would  no  doubt  reveal 
many  inequalities  of  just  as  serious  a  nat- 
ure. The  route  between  California  and 
Hawaii  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed by  United  States  Government  ves- 
sels, and  a  thoroughly  practicable  route  for 
a  cable  has  been  established  by  the  aid 
of  these  soundings.  The  greatest  depth 
discovered  was  about  3,100  fathoms,  at 
about  the  point  where  the  route  for  the 
American  cable  from  California  to  Hawaii 
crosses  that  of  the  British  cable  from  Van- 
couver to  Fanning.  The  average  depth 
of  the  route  after  deep  water  has  once 
been  struck  ranges  from  2,400  fathoms  to 
3,100,  a  large  part  of  the  distance  being 
in  water  closely  bordering  on  3,000  fath- 
oms in  depth.  This  great  depth,  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  got  by  imagining  Fifth 
Avenue  from  Washington  Square  to  Sev- 
enty-ninth Street  set  on  end,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded on  any  existing  cable  route,  though 
closely  approached  on  many.  The  At- 
lantic cables  are  laid  in  a  depth  of  from 
2,400  fathoms  up  to  about  2,700  fathoms, 
and  such  depths  as  2,700  to  2,800  fathoms 
are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
ocean,  so  that  no  startling  novelty  is  pre- 
sented by  what  is  known  so  far  of  the 
Pacific  route.  Cables  have  frequently 
been  repaired  in  depths  of  considerably 
over  2,000  fathoms,  and  numerous  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  repairs  effected 
in  depths  of  2,700  fathoms,  or  about  three 
miles.  The  difference  between  2,700 
fathoms  and  3,100  fathoms  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  submarine  cables  and  in  the  art  of  re- 
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pairing  them.  What  is  a  greater  obstacle 
than  the  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
the  long  distance  between  landing-points. 
This  applies  specially  to  the  British  proj- 
ect, which  on  its  longest  section  calls  for 
a  cable  of  3,560  miles  in  one  section.  In 
order  to  get  a  fair  working  speed  over  a 
section  of  this  length  a  very  heavy  cable 
has  to  be  constructed.  No  such  difficulty 
exists  in  connection  with  the  American 
scheme,  as  the  section  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu  will  be  but  a  little  over  2,000 
miles  long,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
most  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  and  less  than 
some  of  them. 

The  principal  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  a  submarine- 
cable  project  are  the  selection  of  a  route 
which  will  afford  a  bed  for  the  cable 
where  it  will  be  free  from  undue  risk  of 
interruption,  and  the  design  of  a  cable 
which  will  give  the  maximum  securi- 
ty against  interruption,  the  maximum 
strength  to  enable  it  to  be  lifted  for  re- 
pairs, and  the  maximum  speed  of  signal- 
ling. The  selection  of  the  route,  which  is 
necessarily  brought  within  narrow  limits 
by  the  points  between  which  the  cable  is 
to  be  laid,  is  determined  nowadays  by 
an  extremely  careful  preliminary  survey 
of  the  ground.  Deep-sea  soundings  are 
usually  taken  a  good  many  miles  apart. 
Even  in  government  surveys,  made  when 
a  plan  such  as  the  laying  of  a  Pacific 
cable  is  under  consideration,  the  distance 
between  soundings  is  often  ten  or  fifteen 
miles.  Intervals  as  long  as  this  are  quite 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  submarine  moun- 
tain being  passed  over  without  any  sus- 
picion of  its  existence.  Submarine-cable 
contractors  in  making  a  detailed  survey 
preliminary  to  the  actual  laying  of  a  cable 
usually  sound  over  a  zigzag  course,  fol- 
lowing the  general  direction  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  and  making  the  soundings 
at  very  frequent  intervals.  Such  a  sound- 
ing expedition  was  described  in  an  arti- 
cle on  a  cable  expedition  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  for  October,  1890.  On  this 
survey,  made  between  Spain  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  two  ships  spent  about  three 
weeks  in  sounding  over  a  course  of  some 
780  miles,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
soundings,  revealing  previously  unknown 
inequalities,  were  made.  At  one  point  a 
submarine  mountain,  rising  from  a  depth 
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of  2,400  fathoms  to  within  about  250  feet 
of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  was  discovered. 
If  soundings  had  been  made  in  a  straight 
line  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart,  this  moun- 
tain and  other  banks  of  lesser  magnitude 
might  easily  have  been  passed  over.  In 
fact,  one  bank,  of  a  much  less  steep  slope 
than  the  mountain  just  referred  to,  was 
passed  over  by  the  sounding  expedition 
and  was  discovered  by  a  sounding-ship  a 
few  miles  ahead  of  the  cable-ship  during 
the  actual  laying  of  the  cable.  The  dis- 
covery was  fortunately  made  in  sufficient 
time  to  permit  the  cable-ship  to  avoid  lay- 
ing the  cable  taut  over  the  bank.  How 
important  it  is  to  have  the  most  detailed 
and  accurate  survey  that  can  possibly  be 
made  before  starting  to  lay  a  long  deep- 
sea  cable  can  readily  be  understood  from 
the  following  facts. 

A  cable-ship  paying  out  deep-sea  cable 
at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  eight  knots  an 
hour,  the  usual  rate  of  paying  out  in  deep 
water,  in  a  depth  of  say  2,500  fathoms, 
has  about  twenty  miles  of  cable  suspended 
between  the  stern  of  the  ship  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  The  cable,  in  a  man- 
ner, slides  dowm  an  inclined  plane  until  it 
finally  reaches  the  bottom  about  twenty 
miles  behind  the  point  over  which  the  ship 
is  actually  steaming.  If,  for  example,  we 
could  imagine  New  York  City  submerged 
with  a  depth  of  about  three  miles  of  sea 
water  over  it,  and  a  cable-ship  laying  a 
cable  from  north  to  south,  when  the  ship 
was  over  the  City  Hall  the  cable  would 
begin  to  reach  the  bottom  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Yonkers.  If  now  we 
imagine  Murray  Hill,  instead  of  being  the 
gentle  eminence  that  it  is,  were  a  moun- 
tain rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  1 5,000  feet, 
the  cable  would  be  suspended  from  its 
peak  in  a  long  loop,  and  by  the  time  the 
ship  got  southward  to  a  point  below  the 
Narrows  such  a  length  of  cable  would  be 
hanging  between  the  peak  of  the  subma- 
rine mountain  and  the  stern  of  the  ship 
that  the  breaking  strain  of  the  cable  would 
be  exceeded  and  the  cable  would  part  from 
its  own  weight.  This  sort  of  accident  has 
actually  happened  on  several  cable  expe- 
ditions, and  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  preliminary  survey  of  the 
ground  over  which  a  new  cable  is  to  be 
laid.  It  is  well-known  that  in  laying  a 
long  cable,  or  indeed  a  cable  of  any  length 


of  over  a  few  miles,  a  certain  percentage 
of  "  slack  "  has  to  be  allowed  for,  that  is, 
that  the  amount  of  cable  actually  laid  ex- 
ceeds the  air-line  distance  between  the  two 
points  connected,  by  about  ten  per  cent. 
This  slack  is  usually  supposed  to  permit 
the  cable  to  adjust  itself  to  the  contour  of 
the  ocean-bed,  but  m  reality  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  lay  a  cable  without  slack,  and  in  any 
case  practically  no  amount  of  slack  would 
prevent  ultimate  disaster  if  a  cable  were 
laid  over  a  precipitous  elevation  rising 
10,000  or  1 5,000  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Even  if  the  ocean  were  abso- 
lutely level,  however,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  lay  a  cable  without  slack,  for  the 
reason  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 
the  passage  of  the  cable  through  it  causes, 
as  above  described,  a  long  length  of  cable 
to  be  suspended  between  the  stern  of  the 
ship  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  when  the 
ship  is  going  at  normal  speed  over  deep 
water.  The  cable,  then,  has  a  motion  akin 
to  a  sliding  down  the  inclined  plane  of 
water  which  partially  supports  it,  and  this 
results  in  a  certain  amount  of  cable  being 
paid  out  in  excess  of  that  required  to  cover 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line.  Just  what 
shape  the  cable  takes  when  it  finally  slides 
onto  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  as  no  one  has  ever  been  down 
to  investigate,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  is  that  for  the  cable  to  have  a  fair 
chance  it  must  lie  on  the  bottom,  and  not 
be  suspended  at  any  point  from  a  sub- 
merged mountain  or  precipice.  A  large 
number  of  breakages  of  deep-sea  cables 
have  been  due  to  "suspension." 

The  enemies  to  submarine  cables  are 
many.  Apart  from  the  dangers  arising 
from  laying  cables  over  unequal  ground, 
which  wrould  cause  them  to  be  suspended 
and  sooner  or  later  to  chafe  through,  there 
are  occasionally  mysterious  deposits  of 
chemical  matter,  even  in  deep  water,which 
attack  the  armor  wires  of  the  cable,  de- 
stroying their  strength  and  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  lift  the  cable  for  repairs.  In 
the  earlier  Atlantic  cables  the  galvanized 
iron  armor  wires  which  give  the  cable  me- 
chanical strength  to  enable  it  to  be  prop- 
erly laid  and  subsequently,  if  necessary, 
lifted  for  repairs,  were  surrounded  by  hemp 
to  preserve  the  wires  from  the  action  of  the 
sea-water.  It  was  found  that  the  hemp  it- 
self was  soon  destroyed,  permitting  the 
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iron  to  be  attacked  in  its  turn,  and  many 
miles  of  valuable  Atlantic  cable  have  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  the  cable  could 
not  be  lifted  for  repairs.  An  improvement 
over  the  hemp  covering  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  double  covering  of  tape,  soaked 
in  a  preservative  compound  of  pitch,  with 
which  the  entire  cable  was  enveloped,  and 
a  recent  refinement  on  this  method  is 
to  tape  and  compound  each  individual 
sheathing  wire,  now  of  steel  instead  of 
iron,  before  the  sheathing  is  applied  to 
the  cable.  This  method  of  protecting  the 
sheathing  wires  insures  the  modern  cable 
under  normal  conditions  a  very  much 
longer  life  than  many  of  its  predecessors 
have  had.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
points  where  cables  are  landed  many  un- 
toward conditions  have  to  be  guarded 
against,  the  chief  of  which  are  chemical 
deposits,  rocks,  tides,  and  anchors  of  ves- 
sels. In  order  to  give  the  cable  protection 
against  all  these  enemies  the  shore-end, 
usually  extending  for  several  miles  from  the 
actual  landing-place  into  comparatively 
deep  water,  is  provided  with  a  much  heav- 
ier protection  than  the  rest  of  the  cable. 
Usually  the  shore-end  is  made  up  of  the 
regular  deep-sea  type  of  cable  enclosed 
in  a  second  covering  of  very  heavy  armor 
wires.  The  shore-end  often  weighs  over 
twenty  tons  to  the  nautical  mile.  From 
the  point  where  the  shore-end  leaves  off 
the  cable  tapers  down  by  means  of  lengths 
of  a  less  heavy  type,  known  as  "  interme- 
diate," to  the  deep-sea  cable,  weighing 
about  two  tons  per  nautical  mile,  which 
is  usually  laid  when  the  depth  of  water 
reaches  about  three  hundred  fathoms. 
Among  the  most  active  and  insidious  of 
the  enemies  of  submarine  cables  are  the 
numerous  families  of  submarine  borers,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  teredo  nova /is. 
Some  of  these  borers  have  a  special  liking 
for  the  gutta-percha  insulating  envelope  of 
the  cable,  through  which  they  drill  until  the 
copper  conductor  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  re- 
sulting in  the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
cable.  Submarine  borers  are  usually  not 
found  in  depths  of  over  a  few  hundred 
fathoms,  but  all  shallow-water  cables  and 
those  parts  of  all  deep-sea  cables  which  lie 
in  shallow  water  are  now  protected  against 
the  attacks  of  the  teredo  and  all  his  family 
by  the  envelopment  of  the  gutta-percha 
core  with  a  continuous  brass  tape,  which 


forms  an  impregnable  armor  against  the 
boring  implements  of  these  submarine 
mosquitoes. 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  a  sub- 
marine cable  is  the  speed  of  signalling. 
In  operating  long  cables  very  delicate  in- 
struments are  required,  and  the  currents 
arriving  at  the  receiving  end  are  very 
feeble  in  comparison  with  those  employed 
in  land-line  signalling.  The  longer  the 
cable,  naturally,  the  feebler  the  impulses 
arriving  at  the  receiving  end.  A  short 
cable,  a  cable  of  under  1,000  miles  being 
generally  considered  a  short  cable,  gives 
a  speed  of  signalling  amply  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  with  a  conductor  weighing 
about  i  oo  pounds  to  the  mile,  surrounded 
by  an  insulating  envelope  of  gutta-percha 
weighing  about  an  equal  amount.  When 
we  come  to  a  cable  of  about  twice  this 
length  it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  a  practically  unlimited  speed,  that  is, 
a  speed  as  high  as  the  most  expert  opera- 
tor can  read  at,  to  employ  a  core  of  650 
pounds  of  copper  to  the  mile,  insulated 
with  400  pounds  of  gutta-percha  to  the 
mile.  These  are  the  proportions  of  cop- 
per and  gutta-percha  in  the  1894  Anglo- 
American  Atlantic  cable,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  record  Atlantic  cable  for 
speed  of  working,  and  has  been  worked, 
by  automatic  transmission,  at  the  rate  of 
some  45  words  a  minute.  The  type  of 
cable  proposed  for  the  Vancouver- Fan- 
ning section  of  the  British  Pacific  cable, 
as  designed  by  Lord  Kelvin,  is  to  have  a 
core  of  552  pounds  of  copper  and  368 
pounds  of  gutta-percha  to  the  mile,  and 
is  calculated  to  give  a  speed  of  1 2  words 
per  minute  over  a  length  of  3,560  miles. 
It  is  not  considered  safe  to  adopt  a  very 
much  heavier  core  than  this,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  weight  of  the  complete  cable 
with  a  core  that  should  weigh  more  than 
about  half  a  ton  to  the  nautical  mile  would 
be  so  great  that  picking  it  up  for  repairs 
from  a  depth  of  3,000  fathoms  would  be 
an  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  op- 
eration. 

The  speed  of  a  cable  is  usually  reckoned 
in  reputed  words  of  five  letters  each. 
Consequently  the  calculated  speed  of  1  2 
words  per  minute  for  the  Vancouver- 
Fanning  cable  means  an  average  of  <>o 
letters  per  minute.  A  cable  having  this 
theoretical  speed  would  carry  about  seven 
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commercial  eight-letter  words  per  minute, 
or  420  words  per  hour;  reckoning  a 
cable  day  at  about  twenty  hours,  this 
gives  a  capacity  of  about  8,400  words 
per  day,  and  allowing  300  working  days 
to  the  year,  of  2,520,000  words  in  a  year. 
In  the  case  of  a  trans- Pacific  cable  a 
working  day  of  twenty  hours  is  not  an  ex- 
cessive estimate.  The  largest  year's  traffic 
between  Europe  and  America  and  Austra- 
lia, of  which  there  is  any  available  record, 
occurred  in  the  year  1895,  when  a  total  of 
1,860,423  words  were  transmitted,  so  that 
a  cable  having  a  capacity  of  over  2,000,- 
000  words  per  year  is  really  sufficient  to 
cope  with  all  the  traffic  it  is  likely  to  get 
in  the  first  year  or  two.  The  figures  given 
above  are  based  more  especially  on  the 
British  Pacific  cable  where  the  through 
speed  is  limited  by  the  speed  of  the  long 
Vancouver- Fanning  section.  An  Amer- 
ican cable,  of  which  the  longest  section 
would  be  not  more  than  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  Vancouver- Fanning  cable, 
would  have  a  very  much  higher  speed 
and  could  easily  accommodate  double 
the  total  traffic  given  as  the  capacity  of 
the  British  Pacific  cable. 

The  total  time  which  would  be  required 
to  establish  a  complete  line  of  cable  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  generally  put  at  about 
three  years,  but  it  need  not  take  quite  so 
long  as  this.  The  average  rate  at  which 
cable  is  manufactured  in  the  principal 
large  factories  in  England  is  about  twenty 
nautical  miles  per  day.  The  total  amount 
of  cable  that  would  be  required  for  a 
single  line  across  the  Pacific  is  about 
8,000  miles,  so  that  the  making  of  the 
cable  would  occupy  a  factory  continuously 
for  about  sixteen  months.  On  some  oc- 
casions cable-making  has  been  carried  on 
at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  twenty 
miles  per  day.  A  record  piece  of  cable- 
making  was  1,027  miles  made  in  twenty- 
seven  working  days,  or  at  the  average  rate 
of  thirty-eight  miles  per  day.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  maximum  length  made  in  any 
one  day  was  fifty-two  miles.  So  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  necessary  the  cable  could 
really  be  made  at  a  higher  rate  than 
twenty  miles  per   day,  and   in   any  case 


there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  work 
could  be  finished  in  less  than  two  years. 
The  detailed  survey  would  naturally  be 
made  during  the  manufacture  of  the  cable, 
and  the  laying  would  be  done  in  sections 
as  portions  of  the  cable  were  finished. 
One  important  reason  for  the  work  taking 
a  long  time  is  the  great  distance  of  the 
scene  of  operations  from  the  point  where 
deep-sea  cables  are  made.  Cable-ships 
have  not  the  speed  of  trans-Atlantic  liners, 
and  the  cable  would  have  to  be  carried  a 
voyage  of  about  three  months  from  the 
point  of  manufacture  before  any  work 
could  be  begun  at  all. 

With  so  many  different  schemes  in  the 
air,  some  of  them  being  actively  pushed 
and  ready  to  take  definite  shape  at  any 
moment,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Pacific 
cable  will  be  soon  laid.  A  cable  laid  by 
an  American  commercial  company  seems 
to  have  the  best  chances  of  success  as  a 
sound  undertaking.  The  lack  of  inter- 
mediate points  having  a  large  population 
and  volume  of  trade  is  not  as  serious  an 
objection  as  is  generally  made  out.  A 
cable  to  a  new  point,  to  a  large  extent, 
creates  its  own  traffic.  The  establish- 
ment of  telegraphic  communication  re- 
sults in  new  ways  of  doing  business  and 
opens  up  new  avenues  of  profitable  en- 
deavor. The  electric  current,  like  that 
set  alive  by  royalty  or  by  the  President  at 
the  opening  of  an  exhibition,  sets  in  mo- 
tion a  variety  of  machinery  that  before 
lay  dormant.  The  trade  of  the  Pacific 
is  looking  up,  and  hosts  of  enterprising 
Americans  are  busily  engaged  in  looking 
up  that  trade.  A  trans- Pacific  cable  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  because  com- 
munication, certain,  if  expensive  and  rel- 
atively slow,  between  America  and  the 
Far  East  is  already  had  over  the  existing 
system,  but  that  such  a  cable  would  soon 
find  a  profitable  traffic  is  not  to  Jbe  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  rising  volume  of  trade  between 
the  Far  East  and  America.  And  be  it  re- 
membered that  to-day  every  commercial 
transaction  between  two  points  separated 
by  the  sea,  like  this  article,  begins  and 
ends  with  a  cable. 
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By  William  Allen  White 


ITH  the  reporter  it  was 
only  the  matter  of  a  Sun- 
day story.  If  Congressman 
Thomas  Wharton  had  not 
been  elected  United  States 
Senator  the  day  before,  the 
story  that  Sunday  would  have  been  a  san- 
itary article  under  the  head  "  A  Little 
Italy  is  a  Dangerous  Thing."  But  with 
Senator-elect  Wharton  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  have  a  city  reporter 
come  down  to  one's  home  on  the  eight 
o'clock  train  in  the  morning  and  stay 
until  the  six-thirty  train  in  the  evening, 
taking  an  inventory  of  one's  goods  and 
chattels,  intellectual  equipment,  moral  en- 
dowment, and  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude. In  his  capacity  of  cataloguer  the 
reporter  made  mental  note  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  in  WTharton's  library — the 
campaign  picture  of  Blaine  and  Logan, 
a  dust-stained  steel  engraving  represent- 
ing the  Lincoln  family,  apparently  glued 
about  a  marble-topped  centre-table  ;  also 
portraits  of  Hereford  royalty  by  Cecil 
Palmer,  and  of  Berkshire  royalty  of  un- 
known artisanship.  During  the  morning 
Wharton  took  the  reporter  over  the  wide, 
tame  grass  fields  and  showed  off  the  royal 
originals. 

As  the  two  men  walked  in  the  fields 
Wharton  explained  that  his  father  was  a 
Pennsylvanian  and  his  mother  pure-bred 
Donegal  Irish.  While  he  was  relating 
the  details  of  his  early  life,  his  struggles 
for  an  education  with  the  appurtenances 
of  the  log  school-house,  the  pine-knot  and 
the  blue  Webster  Speller,  the  reporter  was 
condensing  the  narrative  into  a  paragraph 
in  which  the  phrase  "the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor"  should  find  a  place. 

After  the  noonday  dinner,  and  when 
the  reporter  had  secured  photographs  of 
Mrs.  Wharton  and  of  the  children — the 
two  married  daughters  in  the  little  town 
of  Baxter,  the  daughter  in  the  high-school, 
and  the  boy  who  was  running  the  farm — 
also  five  likenesses  of  Wharton,  including 
an  army  daguerreotype,  the  newly  made 
senator  was  in  a  talkative  mood.      He  was 


sprawling,  rather  than  sitting,  in  a  huge 
leather  chair  in  front  of  the  fire  ;  his  feet 
were  wide  apart.  One  hand  kept  ruffing 
his  iron-gray  hair,  the  other  hand  held  a 
cigar.  As  he  talked  the  reporter  won- 
dered just  how  much  of  WTharton's  double 
chin  and  crescent-shaped  vest  the  man- 
aging editor  would  leave  in  the  copy  if 
the  reporter  told  the  truth  about  them. 
Wharton  was  saying  : 

"  The  trouble  with  the  East  is,  they're 
getting  flabby.  They  don't  get  enough 
hard  knocks.  Take  the  Eastern  fellows 
in  Congress.  Why,  not  one  in  ten  of 
the  younger  set  ever  went  barefooted. 
They've  lived  in  steam-heated  flats  and 
ridden  around  in  street-cars  all  their  lives. 
They  can't  stick  to  a  fight.  They're 
what  you  fellows  call  effete.  Look  at  the 
pickle  that  Harvard  puts  on  a  boy.  You 
can  spot  a  boy  from  Harvard  as  far  as 
you  can  see  him.  He  has  a  kind  of 
highty-tighty  air,  sniffs  at  his  country,  and 
tolerates  his  universe.  If  I  ever  had  a 
boy  come  home  with  that  Harvard  pickle 
on  him  I'd  put  him  into  the  chamber- work 
department  of  a  livery  stable  till  he  got  so 
he  could  say  his  prayers  and  take  off  his 
hat  to  the  flag." 

Wharton  threw  a  leg  over  the  low  arm 
of  his  chair,  opened  his  half -shut  eyes, 
grinned  at  the  reporter,  and  added  : 
"  Don't  you  put  that  in  the  paper. 
There's  a  little  bunch  of  Harvard  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  may  need  it  in  my  busi- 
ness." The  reporter  assented  and  Whar- 
ton cut  in  with  : 

"  Yep,  son,  sugar  catches  more  flies 
than  vinegar." 

"  Do  you  want  to  talk  Civil  Service, 
Senator?"  questioned  the  reporter,  as  he 
mentally  stored  away  Wharton's  epigram 
to  use  in  some  other  part  of  the  inter- 
view. 

Wharton  rose  and  paced  the  room 
twice,  with  his  cigar  in  his  teeth  and  his 
hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets. 

"  I  dunno — anything  wrong  with  this  : 
say  that  the  thing  that  threatens  this  coun- 
try is  political   apathy.      Citizens  pay  too 
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much  attention  to  business  and  not  enough 
to  politics — and  then  ask  how  you're  go- 
ing to  get  more  interest  in  politics  by  tak- 
ing all  the  offices  away  from  the  people 
and  putting  them  in  cold-storage.  Get 
my  idea  ?  " 

The  reporter  nodded. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  it's  any  good,  trim 
it  up.  Tell  'em  it's  all  right  to  holler 
about  a  public  office  being  a  private  snap, 
but  ask  how  the  registration  is  going  to 
be  kept  up  in  the  ward  if  mansions  in  the 
skies  are  to  be  the  only  reward  for  the 
fellows  who  drive  the  hacks.  Of  course, 
don't  use  those  words,  but  you  understand 
my  point." 

When  the  interview  and  the  Sunday 
story  were  printed  they  appeared  under 
the  head  "A  Tribune  of  the  People," 
and  the  story  told  how  Thomas  Wharton 
had  risen  from  an  humble  farmer  boy, 
step  by  step,  office  upon  office,  from 
school-teacher  to  county  superintendent, 
from  that  to  State  legislator,  upward  into 
the  National  Congress,  where  he  served 
six  terms  ;  and  how,  by  trusting  in  the 
people,  he  had  weathered  every  politi- 
cal storm  and  had  finally  anchored  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  reporter 
made  a  good  story.  The  managing  edi- 
tor said  so,  and  Wharton  bought  ten 
copies  of  the  paper,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  copies  to  buy  for  any  story,  if 
the  papers  are  not  ordered  in  advance. 
But  the  story  had  its  limitations.  There 
was  much  that  it  did  not  tell,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  tell.  For 
instance,  to  lay  bare  Wharton's  ambi- 
tion would  be  interesting,  of  course,  but 
perhaps  libellous  ;  for  it  was  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  that  ambition — and  it 
was  constantly  changing.  Yet  Wharton 
had  worshipped  it  for  forty  years,  observ- 
ing no  variation  in  it.  When  he  came 
home  from  the  Civil  War  and  taught 
country  school,  his  ambition  beckoned 
him  to  be  a  statesman,  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, to  thwart  corruption  in  high  places, 
and  to  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  He  made  a  good 
record  in  the  State  legislature,  and  when 
the  best  element  in  his  party  sent  him  to 
Congress,  in  his  speech  at  the  ratification 
meeting  he  shed  tears  of  joyful  gratitude 
that  his  opportunity  had  come  to  him. 
He  chose  to  forget  certain  irregularities  of 


the  ballot  in  a  doubtful  county,  for  he  had 
an  earnest  faith  that  the  end  justified  the 
means.  The  insincerity,  corruption,  the 
pulling  and  hauling  for.  place  and  power 
which  he  saw  during  his  first  term  in 
Congress,  shocked  him.  But  in  his  sec- 
ond term  he  began  to  count  that  sort 
of  thing  as  part  of  the  game.  During 
his  third  term  he  accepted  deals  and 
jobs  and  sly,  legalized  official  steals  as 
matters  of  fact  and  of  course.  Later 
he  took  Indian  supply  contracts  himself. 
The  women  lobbyists,  who  provoked 
Wharton's  disgust  as  a  young  congress- 
man, ceased  to  interest  him  at  all  in  his 
fifth  term.  The  justification  of  his  means 
by  faith,  being  needed  less  and  less  fre- 
quently to  salve  his  conscience,  was  no 
longer  an  act  of  volition  with  Wharton. 
He  lived  in  hotels  at  Washington,  while 
his  family  lived  at  home  on  the  farm  in  the 
outskirts  of  Baxter.  Wharton  grew  mel- 
low and  cynical  in  his  cast  of  thought, 
yet  there  were  times  when  he  recalled 
his  youthful  visions  and  hoped  against 
hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  he 
might  realize  them.  In  the  meantime  he 
controlled  his  district  machine,  and  his 
party's  national  organization  oiled  the 
machine  well  with  fat  fried  from  concerns 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  which  were  af- 
fected by  Wharton's  attitude  upon  impor- 
tant congressional  committees. 

For  Wharton  was  a  power  in  the 
House.  He  was  known  as  an  efficient 
man,  which  being  translated  means  that 
he  was  a  proficient  log-roller  and  that  he 
had  reduced  mutual  back-scratching  to  a 
fine  art.  His  strong  hold  as  a  congress- 
man was  in  pensions.  He  framed  a  pen- 
sion law  which  made  his  name  hated  in 
the  East,  but  made  it  sacred  at  the  camp- 
fires  and  bean-dinners  in  the  West,  where 
the  soldiers  took  their  free  homesteads  af- 
ter Appomattox. 

In  his  last  congressional  fight  he  spent 
$2,300  to  buy  some  refractory  delegations 
in  the  nominating  convention,  and  the 
end  was  nebulous  and  hazy  while  the 
means  were  palpable  to  an  important  de- 
gree. So  palpable,  indeed,  that,  when 
Tom  Wharton  defeated  Senator  Gardner 
and  the  Wharton  machine  won,  the  ele- 
ment in  his  party  that  first  sent  Wharton 
to  Congress  opposed  him  most  bitterly  in 
the  senatorial  contest. 
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When  Senator-elect  Wharton  went  back 
to  Washington,  it  was  not  into  a  strange 
country.  He  had  measured  swords  with 
many  of  the  Senators  when  he  and  they 
had  been  members  of  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  together.  He  had  been  on 
conference  committees  at  the  end  of  two 
sessions  of  Congress,  and,  being  a  member 
of  the  steering  committee  of  his  party's 
caucus,  knew  the  kind  of  timber  of  which 
every  Senator  was  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  Wharton  knew  that  the  Senate  knew 
Tom  Wharton.  So,  when  he  was  cartooned 
by  Coffin,  in  the  Washington  Post,  as  an 
Agrarian  Hercules,  in  a  breech-clout  and  a 
straw  hat,  cleaning  out  the  Augean  stables 
of  senatorial  flub-dub,  Wharton's  cup  of 
satisfaction  brimmed. 

When  Wharton  took  the  oath  of  office 
he  walked  down  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  a  gray  sack  coat  and 
a  lay-down  collar,  with  one  hand  in  his 
trouser's  pocket.  His  only  sign  of  ner- 
vousness was  manifested  when  he  bit  at 
his  bristly,  close-cropped  mustache  as  the 
informal  ceremony  proceeded.  He  lounged 
hulkily  back  to  his  seat  with  his  thumbs  in 
his  vest  holes,  sucking  his  teeth  and  hold- 
ing his  head  at  an  angle  which  seemed  to 
him  to  proclaim  his  composure. 

A  year  later  Wharton  was  walking  alone 
up  and  down  the  red-carpeted  lobby  of 
the  Senate,  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  his  cigar  trailing  a 
white  wraith  over  his  shoulder.  Senator 
Felt,  from  a  New  England  State,  nudged 
a  companion  and  said  : 

a  See  Tom  Wharton  over  there?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  he  thinks  he's  thinking." 

That  remark  came  to  Wharton's  ears 
and  opened  a  most  cordial  and  interest- 
ing enmity,  an  enmity  bred  of  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  political  antipathies, 
so  marked  that  descriptive  writers  doing 
the  Senate  always  linked  the  two  men, 
Wharton  and  Felt,  in  beautifully  balanced 
sentences,  which  made  Wharton  swear  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Missouri  Valley. 

Wharton  still  foraged  in  pensions.  He 
kept  four  clerks,  besides  his  private  secre- 
tary, busy  answering  letters  from  pension- 
ers, or  from  those  who  would,  could, 
should,  or  might  be  pensioners.  He  at- 
tended camp-fires  and  contributed  money 
to  soldiers'  societies  without  stint.    Before 


he  had  been  in  the  Senate  a  year  Whar- 
ton's old  army  friends  began  to  appear  as 
messengers  and  guards  and  guides,  until 
the  Senate  pay-roll  became  almost  a  copy 
of  Tom  Wharton's  company  roster.  He 
would  help  other  Senators  with  bills,  gen- 
eral bills,  or  local  bills,  and  in  return  for 
his  services  required  that  his  cohorts  be 
cared  for. 

Early  in  his  first  senatorial  term  he 
edged  into  the  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  traded  everything  for 
good  standing  there.  He  retained  certain 
ideals  of  honesty.  He  was,  as  he  said, 
as  honest  as  the  times  would  permit  \  and 
his  standard  of  political  honor  in  others 
only  drew  the  line  at  taking  money  from 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  Personally  Whar- 
ton made  it  a  point  never  to  take  money 
at  all,  but  he  made  propitious  investments 
in  real  estate,  in  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Extended,  and  in  street  railway  stock.  He 
reasoned,  however,  that  his  constituents 
were  none  the  worse  off  for  his  foresight, 
and  because  no  one  accused  him  of  taking 
bribes  his  conscience  did  not  prick.  Dur- 
ing his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  Wharton 
spoke  vehemently  and  voted  for  all  laws 
which  expanded  the  currency  and  cur- 
tailed what  he  called  "  the  money  power." 
The  day  after  one  of  his  denunciations  of 
the  railroads  he  returned  all  his  passes, 
and  a  friend  from  Baxter  who  was  in  Whar- 
ton's committee-room  when  the  Senator 
was  dictating  letters  to  the  railroads,  told 
at  home  that  Tom  said  he  was  rich  enough 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  being  honest  ;  and 
the  remark  passed  into  the  proverbial  lit- 
erature of  the  State. 

Shortly  after  this  proverb  became  pub- 
lic property,  Senator  Wharton,  who,  in  his 
congressional  days,  had  been  tempted  by 
the  devil  in  various  disguises,  began  to 
hunt  up  the  devil  and  to  employ  a  broker. 
Now  it  is  a  long  jump  from  taking  a  little 
$5,000  nibble  at  an  Indian  supply  con- 
tract or  munching  a  $10,000  bit  of  pub- 
lic land  grazing  lease,  when  these  things 
come  one's  way,  to  grabbing  for  plums 
right  and  left  and  standing  at  the  pantry 
door  demanding  that  nothing  shall  go  to 
the  table  until  it  is  divided.  The  devil 
helped  Wharton  to  make  the  jump.  After 
he  took  the  jump  Wharton  concerned 
himself  with  the  interests  of  Wharton 
first,  and  considered  his  constituents  alter- 
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ward.  The  creeping  moral  paralysis, 
which  had  been  atrophying  his  nature 
for  a  dozen  years,  began  to  manifest  it- 
self in  various  ways.  When  a  circuit 
judge  in  Wharton's  neighborhood,  ambi- 
tious for  promotion,  appointed  a  receiver 
for  a  railroad  in  Wharton's  State,  Whar- 
ton managed  to  own  profit-bearing  stock 
in  the  concerns  which  furnished  the  re- 
ceiver with  supplies.  When  a  railroad 
desired  an  extension  of  time  for  earning 
its  land  grant,  Wharton's  broker  and  the 
law  department  of  the  railroad  had  to  dis- 
cuss a  great  many  things  which  came 
under  the  head  of  "  that  matter. "  It  hap- 
pened sometimes  that  Wharton's  broker 
bought  sugar  felicitously,  and  sold  silver 
with  unusual  luck.  And  the  devil,  whom 
Wharton  had  found  in  a  mask,  used  to 
pull  it  aside  frequently  and  wink  gayly  at 
the  Senator,  who  would  pat  his  rotund 
vest  and  smile,  seemingly  to  himself  but 
really  at  the  Old  Boy,  and  say  to  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  "Well,  Bob,  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  scratching 
all  the  varnish  off  the  front  door  !  Eh  ?" 
For  Wharton  had  become  a  financier, 
and  was  known  in  New  York  banking 
circles  as  "  the  business  man  of  the  sen- 
ate." His  introduction  to  the  New 
Yorkers  was  brilliant,  and  admitted  him 
to  the  inner  circle  of  brigands  at  once. 
Wharton  and  a  group  of  New  York 
bankers  got  hold  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  a  Western  railroad,  the  H.  &  2 
O's,  when  the  stock  was  selling  at  70. 
The  H.  &  2  O's  ran,  as  Wharton  suc- 
cinctly put  it,  "  from  hell  to  breakfast,  over 
two  streaks  of  rust,  through  a  four-acre 
mortgage."  Senator  Felt  put  $50,000  of 
his  wife's  money  into  the  scheme  on  the 
advice  of  his  bankers.  Wharton  organ- 
ized a  $100,000  pool  among  the  stock- 
holders to  keep  the  stock  of  the  road  at 
par,  the  pool  agreeing  to  buy  up  all  the 
stock  on  the  market  offered  below  par. 
Felt  borrowed  money  of  the  pool  to  buy 
up  several  little  blocks  of  stock  that  came 
floating  his  way,  slightly  below  par.  But 
Wharton  sold  to  the  pool  through  his 
broker  at  nearly  par  all  of  the  stock  which 
he  had  bought  at  70.  Then  he  faced 
Felt  and  the  New  Yorkers  down  with  up- 
roarious laughter,  and  asked  them  if  they 
saw  any  hayseed  in  his  hair.  He  thought 
the  joke  was  too  good  to  keep  and  told  it 


after  the  eighth  glass  of  raw  whiskey  at 
the  senatorial  poker  parties  which  Senator 
Felt  always  avoided.  Men  of  Wharton's 
stripe  gazed  at  him  with  fond  admiration, 
and  he  was  revered  as  Captain  Kidd  was 
in  his  time  for  less  profitable  and  more 
daring  enterprises. 

Nature  began  to  brand  Tom  Wharton 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  first  senatorial  term. 
Little  hair-line  wrinkles  spread  over  his 
face,  radiating  from  his  eyes  and  mouth. 
His  brow  cracked  in  a  hundred  places. 
Under  his  eyes  deep,  lateral,  fatty  wrinkles 
gathered  and  insolence  leered  from  behind 
the  bloated  lids.  The  skin  of  his  neck  be- 
gan to  hang  loose.  Nature  was  marking 
her  danger-signals  on  his  face  to  tell  the 
world  that  Tom  Wharton's  soul  was  rot- 
ting out.  He  took  heed  of  wherewithal 
he  should  be  clothed,  and  his  raiment, 
which  once  had  been  of  coarse,  gray 
Scotch  cheviot,  became  broadcloth.  He 
swathed  himself  in  fancy  vests,  and  the 
poker  set  said  that  the  Thompson  woman 
had  persuaded  him  to  get  his  high  silk 
hat.  For  the  Thompson  woman  was  noted 
for  her  clothes,  and  when  she  walked  down 
an  aisle  in  the  pension  office,  treading 
firmly  on  her  heels  and  hiking  her  skirt  up 
in  the  back,  one  could  hear  her  silk  petti- 
coats rustle  all  over  the  room,  and  the 
girls  who  held  their  jobs  on  their  merits 
pretended  not  to  notice  her.  But  whether 
or  not  the  Thompson  woman  was  the  in- 
spiration of  WTharton's  silk  hat,  he  wore  it 
only  in  the  East.  When  he  went  home 
that  year  he  donned  some  familiar  togs 
and  went  under  the  old  black  felt  that 
was  well  known  to  the  people  of  his  State. 

During  his  first  senatorial  term  Wharton 
mixed  in  a  score  of  local  fights  in  his  State 
and  built  a  State  machine  of  iron.  County 
officers  were  his  assistant  foremen  in  the 
political  organization  that  he  conducted 
as  one  would  conduct  a  great  factory, 
wherein  no  detail  was  too  trivial  for  the 
owner's  personal  attention.  When  he 
helped  his  friends  with  money  in  a  polit- 
ical transaction  Senator  Wharton  took 
their  notes,  thus  mixing  business  with  poli- 
tics and  keeping  his  allies  true — Congress- 
man Wharton  had  never  done  this.  When 
the  machine  sent  him  back  to  Washington 
without  opposition  to  serve  a  second  sena- 
torial term,  Tom  Wharton  was  a  power  of 
the  first  class.     Although  the  men  in  the 
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Senate  whom  he  called  the  Good,  the 
True,  and  the  Beautiful  might  ignore  him 
socially,  when  these  men  needed  help  for 
a  local  bill  they  had  to  consult  Sena- 
tor Wharton.  For  his  political  savings 
bank,  where  record  is  kept  of  services 
to  political  associates,  was  full  to  over- 
flowing. He  was  wary  and  drew  on  his 
account  but  sparingly.  And  the  Thomp- 
son woman  kept  her  own  hours  in  the 
pension  office,  and  one  day,  in  a  sportive 
moment,  she  told  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, under  whom  she  was  supposed  to 
work,  that  if  she  could  ever  remember  his 
name  she  would  have  him  dismissed.  Her 
speech  was  unwise,  for  she  forgot — if  she 
ever  knew — that  when  a  man  passes  his 
fortieth  year  his  moral  lapses  are  not  for 
the  woman,  but  for  a  woman,  and  he  is 
easily  irritated. 

Tom  Wharton's  business  interests  grew. 
Whatever  he  touched  he  gilded.  He 
worked  far  into  the  night,  and  reached 
the  point  where  it  took  four  glasses  of 
whiskey  to  steam  up  his  boilers  for  work 
in  the  morning.  He  ate  breakfast  dic- 
tating letters  across  his  egg,  and  had 
little  time  for  speech-making.  But  his 
secretary  sent  out  three  or  four  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record  every  year, 
in  which  were  Wharton's  speeches  de- 
manding a  tariff  on  hides  and  butter,  or 
sounding  the  alarm  against  the  trusts. 
Occasionally  he  fanned  one  of  these  out 
of  the  thin  air  of  the  lonesome  Senate 
chamber,  but  usually  asked  leave  to  print 
and  went  about  his  business.  His  fort- 
une crept  past  one  million,  jumped  past 
two,  and  a  chalky  pallor  stole  into  his  face. 

Still,  for  all  his  success,  Tom  Wharton 
recognized  his  limitations.  He  cherished 
a  venomous  envy  for  Senator  Felt,  who, 
Wharton  fancied,  knew  the  difference 
between  brands  of  champagne  and  un- 
derstood what  Wharton  called  the  "  time- 
table of  a  wine-list"  at  dinner.  So,  nat- 
urally, Wharton  boasted  of  the  superior- 
ity of  whiskey  and  reviled  those  who  did 
not  appreciate  the  intricate  points  of  its 
quality. 

"  Bob,"  said  Wharton  to  his  private 
secretary  one  day,  when  the  Senate  gal- 
leries were  filled  to  hear  Felt  discourse 
upon  a  minor  clause  in  the  tariff  bill  un- 
der consideration,  "  what  a  poser  that 
fellow  is — always  before    the  public,  al- 


ways on  dress  parade.  I'd  strangle  with 
surprise  if  I'd  ever  see  that  long-tailed 
coat  of  his  unbuttoned.  Do  you  suppose 
he  sleeps  in  it  ?  Can  you  imagine  him 
in  his  night-shirt  ?" 

The  secretary  laughed,  and  Wharton, 
who  was  looking  over  the  stenographer's 
work  before  signing  his  letters,  went  on  : 

"  What  I  don't  see  is  how  he  holds 
his  job.  He  can't  do  anything.  I'll  bet 
he  don't  know  the  fourth  assistant  post- 
master-general from  Adam's  off  ox.  He 
hasn't  got  a  bill  through,  except  some 
local  bills,  since  he  came.  That  sopho- 
more twaddle  he's  reciting  this  afternoon 
will  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill  as  a  painted  toot 
from  one  of  the  painted  angels  over  there 
in  that  gingerbread  library  building  that 
he  struts  around  so  much  about.  And 
yet  a  lot  of  old  hens  cluck  and  scratch 
worms  for  the  Great  Senator  Felt  when- 
ever he  stretches  his  neck  and  hollers." 

To  which  Senator  Felt  made  fair  return 
in  kind.  To  a  crony  in  a  Boston  club 
Senator  Felt  said  :  "  He  is  a  thrifty  fel- 
low, that  Wharton.  He  has  saved  from 
his  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  a  fortune 
reaching  into  the  millions."  The  two 
men  laughed.  The  mask  of  Felt's  face 
did  not  wrinkle  or  quiver  as  he  added : 
"  He  is  a  subject  for  the  biologist,  for  he 
retains  the  strength  of  a  mastodon,  revives 
the  manners  of  a  cave  man,  and  preserves 
the  morals  of  a  hyena." 

Ostensibly  Felt  and  Wharton  were 
friends.  Yet  their  mutual  politeness  was 
inspired  by  the  jealousy  that  breeds  punc- 
tiliousness in  men  more  surely  than  it  is 
bred  by  friendship  or  esteem.  The  fires 
of  jealousy  between  W'harton  and  FeU 
could  never  be  quenched,  for  Felt  had 
youth  and  culture,  and  Wharton  had 
power  and  courage. 

One  year  well  along  in  the  nineties 
there  arose  in  Wharton's  State  a  political 
movement  which  puzzled  him.  The  first 
shock  of  the  movement  made  the  little 
bolts  and  screws  and  cogs  of  the  Wharton 
machine  quiver,  and  the  second  shock, 
coming  as  it  did  in  a  presidential  year, 
snapped  a  hundred  levers.  The  defeated 
candidates  filled  Wharton's  mail  with  let- 
ters, asking  for  repairs  and  damages  and 
for  expert  opinion.  The  constant  habit 
of  considering  the  affairs  of  the  wracked 
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machine  gave  to  Wharton's  mind  after 
six  months  a  color  of  anxiety.  In  medi- 
tative moments  this  anxiety  sometimes 
deepened  into  tenor.  P'or  because  Tom 
Wharton's  heart  had  no  solace  save  in 
the  use  of  power,  in  the  soul  of  him 
Tom  Wharton  was  an  abject  coward.  He 
had  hypnotized  himself  into  the  belief  that 
his  luck  was  infallible  ;  but  the  low  bur- 
ring, the  shrill  rasping,  and  the  irregular 
clicking  of  the  machine  got  upon  his 
nerves  and  filled  him  with  alarm.  He 
hammered  away  ineffectually  at  the  money 
power.  He  wrenched  and  jacked  un- 
availingly  at  the  trusts.  Then  Senator 
Wharton  got  his  trip-hammer  and  started 
to  pound  the  people  into  plumb  by  the 
promise  of  a  service  pension  law.  The 
promise  backed  by  Wharton's  power  to 
fulfil  it  brought  consternation  to  the  East, 
where  most  of  the  nation's  taxes  to  pay 
the  pensions  would  be  gathered,  and 
where  but  a  small  portion  of  the  pensions 
would  be  distributed.  Wharton  saw  this 
Eastern  consternation  and  chuckled,  for 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  matched  by 
rejoicing  in  the  WTest.  In  congratulat- 
ing himself  upon  the  probable  success  of 
his  pension  plans  WTiarton  found  another 
pleasure  and  perhaps  a  keener  one.  All 
Xew  England  turned  toward  Senator  Felt 
as  its  hope  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Wharton  bill.  If  Felt  failed  to  thwart 
Wharton,  the  East  and  his  State  and  his 
party  would  have  none  of  him.  So  Tom 
Wharton  changed  his  tobacco  quid  from 
one  jaw  to  the  other  and  exhaled  a  curse 
upon  Felt  from  the  worm-eaten  caverns 
of  his  soul. 

The  god  of  business  is  an  exacting 
god,  and  he  puts  all  sorts  of  warning  signs 
at  the  mile-posts  of  the  years  in  men's 
lives.  At  the  sixtieth  mile-post  there  is 
a  danger  sign  which  warns  men  against 
new  enterprises.  The  penalties  for  dis- 
regarding this  sign  are  severe.  But  sin- 
ful pride  having  tilted  Wharton's  nose  he 
could  not  see  the  warning  on  his  third- 
score  mile-post.  So  he  began  to  dabble 
in  wheat.  Of  course  he  scalded  his  fingers. 
A  Chicago  packer  tempted  him,  and  the 
two  old  fellows  went  on  to  the  market  as 
bears.  Wharton's  name  was  not  known 
in  the  deal ;  but,  little  by  little,  while 
wheat  kept  going  up,  his  available  col- 
lateral went  into  his  broker's  hands  and 


was  dumped  upon  the  New  York  market. 
The  Chicago  packer  could  have  com- 
manded securities  representing  twenty 
million  dollars  in  a  few  hours.  But  Whar- 
ton's poor  little  two  millions  began  to 
shrink  when  he  turned  it  into  bankable 
paper,  and  evaporated  before  his  eyes. 
One  day  late  in  May  a  small  financial 
tornado  struck  Wall  Street.  It  began  in 
R.  B.  T.  and  spread  to  every  industrial 
stock  on  the  market.  Wharton's  collateral 
at  that  time  had  been  reduced  to  its  low- 
est terms,  and  he  had  nothing  but  the  in- 
dustrial stocks  to  offer.  When  the  day 
closed  wheat  had  gone  skyward,  and  not 
a  banking  concern  in  Wall  Street,  New 
Street,  Exchange  Place,  or  lower  Broad- 
way would  accept  as  collateral  a  single 
stock  that  Wmarton  had  put  in  his  broker's 
hands.  The  New  York  broker  could  not 
reach  Wharton  during  the  mad  hour  when 
industrial  stocks  were  being  pounded 
down.  The  broker  had  to  protect  himself. 
Wharton's  stocks  were  thrown  under  the 
hammer.  They  did  not  realize  enough  to 
pay  the  margins  on  his  wheat  orders.  His 
note  went  to  protest,  and  when  the  day 
closed  Tom  Wharton's  fortune  was  gone. 
The  latter  years  of  Wharton's  life  had 
been  spent  out  of  partnerships  and  away 
from  close  companions.  His  very  greed 
had  isolated  him,  and  so  when  misfortune 
befell  him  he  could  turn  to  no  friendly 
hand  for  help.  His  family  had  departed 
from  him  in  all  but  the  outer  semblance, 
and  he  was  absolutely  alone  in  his  calam- 
ity. When  he  had  learned  the  worst  that 
the  broker  had  to  tell,  Wharton  locked 
himself  in  his  private  room  with  a  flask  of 
whiskey,  and  when  he  came  out  his  pallid 
face  was  the  only  sign  of  his  perturbation. 
For  his  daring  was  not  lessened ;  he  never 
played  "old  maid"  or  "penny  ante,"  and 
he  loved  the  game  best  when  the  forfeit 
was  high.  He  believed  that  wheat  had 
reached  its  summit,  and  he  had  figured  it 
out  that  with  $75,000  to  operate  upon 
he  could  regain  everything.  But  he  de- 
cided that  he  must  have  that  amount.  He 
rejected  a  dozen  plans  to  get  it,  and  only 
one  was  left.  It  was  a  desperate  plan, 
but  W7harton  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  it. 
He  left  that  night  on  the  midnight  train 
for  the  West.  Ike  Russell,  the  treasurer 
of  Wharton's  State,  was  made  of  clay  with 
Wharton's  own  hand.    When  Wharton  ar- 
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rived  at  his  State  capital  there  was  an  ugly 
three  minutes  in  the  State  treasurer's  office 
and  then  it  was  over.  Russell  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  Wharton  went  into  the 
vault  and  filled  his  little  valise  with  school 
bonds.  Wharton  had  no  trouble  in  float- 
ing them.  He  deposited  them  with  a 
Washington  bank  where  he  had  done  all 
his  business  for  twenty  years.  The  money 
he  realized  went  into  the  wheat  pit  in  New 
York,  and  he  glorified  Tom  Wharton  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  him  forever.  For  it  is 
the  chief  end  of  some  self-made  men  to 
confuse  their  deities. 

Ten  days  later  wheat  shot  into  the  nine- 
ties, turning  nimble  hand-springs  over  the 
fractional  points.  And  Senator  Thomas 
Wharton  went  to  the  safety  deposit  box 
for  even  a  bone  to  feed  the  dogs  of  the  pit 
which  were  gnawing  his  margins.  When 
he  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare,  and 
so  the  poor  dogs  had  to  lick  their  chops 
over  the  memory  of  the  feasts  Wharton  had 
thrown  to  them.  Wharton  did.not  expect 
to  find  anything  in  his  box  when  he  went, 
and  yet,  until  he  had  looked  over  all  his 
plunder  there  and  found  not  one  scrap  of 
paper  negotiable  for  a  dollar,  he  did  not 
realize  that  the  end  had  come  absolutely. 

Wharton  fumbled  for  nearly  a  minute, 
taking  the  key  from  the  box.  The  close 
air  of  the  room  seemed  to  stifle  him,  and 
he  hurried — almost  staggered — into  the 
fresh  air,  which  he  breathed  deeply.  His 
tremor  came  from  mental  causes  partly — 
induced  by  the  maddening  grip  of  the  taut 
tether  of  his  fate,  but  his  nerves  were  riot- 
ing because  they  knew  no  master  save 
whiskey.  As  Wharton  walked  back  to  the 
Shoreham,  a  distance  of  ten  blocks,  he 
lighted  and  threw  away  four  cigars.  And 
cigar-ashes  fell  on  the  immaculate  vest. 
He  raged  because  he  could  not  see  his 
way,  but  his  mind's  eyes  were  blinded 
by  dust  from  the  apples  of  Sodom.  His 
isolation  among  his  fellows  smote  him 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  afraid  to 
advise  with  his  banker  and  ashamed 
to  talk  with  his  lawyer.  Way  back 
deeply  in  his  submerged  consciousness 
was  the  concept  of  the  penitentiary,  con- 
ceived hardly  as  a  possibility — much  less 
a.  probability  ;  yet  the  thing  stuck  there 
like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  After  pacing 
the  diagonal  lines  of  his  room  in  the 
hotel  for  half  an   hour,  Wharton  went  to 


the  telephone  and  asked  the  local  banker 
who  held  the  stolen  bonds  to  hold  them 
off  the  market  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
request  was  granted,  for  Wharton  had  done 
many  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
business  at  the  bank.  With  a  twenty-four 
hours'  reprieve  Wharton  thought  he  could 
find  some  ford  that  would  lead  him  back 
over  the  fatal  Rubicon  he  had  crossed. 
He  decided  to  direct  all  his  legislative 
force  for  a  few  hours  away  from  the  Whar- 
ton pension  bill  and  into  another  channel. 
The  dead  wall  of  a  prison  seemed  to  bar 
his  path  ;  but  the  jaws  that  hung  loose 
while  he  walked  from  the  safety  deposit 
vault  to  his  hotel  were  set  when  he  went 
forth  to  burrow  under  his  barrier. 

Now  there  were  in  Washington  two 
electric  light  and  power  companies  con- 
testing for  business — one,  old  and  estab- 
lished, with  wires  strung  all  over  the  city  ; 
the  other  a  suburban  concern,  with  a  city 
franchise,  but  without  wires  in  the  city.  For 
several  months  an  innocent-looking  bill, 
which  provided  that  all  electric  light  wires 
be  buried  twenty  inches  under  ground,  had 
rested  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  Wharton's  desk 
in  the  committee-room  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  make  this  bill  a  law  would 
be  in  effect  to  put  the  new  electric  com- 
pany on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old 
company.  Wharton  himself  had  quietly 
urged  the  organization  of  the  new  com- 
pany. He  had  pushed  the  bill  through 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  found  $i  50,000  worth  of  the 
new  company's  stock  in  his  safety  deposit 
box.  When  the  Wharton  pension  bill 
should  become  a  law  it  had  been  Whar- 
ton's purpose  to  push  the  underground 
electric  wire  bill  through  the  senate  and 
unload  the  stock  he  owned  for  a  fortune. 
Two  hours  after  Wharton  left  his  hotel  the 
House  underground  wire  bill  had  been  rec- 
ommended for  passage  by  the  Senate 
committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
had  been  advanced  on  the  calendar  for 
consideration  on  the  following  day.  For 
the  old  company  was  rich  and  Wharton 
believed  that  it  would  not  see  five  years' 
dividends  eaten  up  by  trench  -  diggers 
without  a  struggle.  He  did  not  go  to 
his  hotel  that  night,  and  Mrs.  Wharton 
went  to  sleep  with  a  familiar  suspicion  by 
her  side  that  for  once  in  its  Long  hateful 
life  was  false.      For  Wharton,  greedy,  des- 
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perate,  bold,  and  cunning,  was  prowling 
about  the  town  in  a  carriage,  routing  men 
out  of  bed  at  unseemly  hours,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  When  he  lay 
down  at  three  o'clock  on  his  office 
lounge  the  war  of  the  two  electric  light- 
ing companies  was  waging  and  he  was 
prepared  to  loot.  With  his  booty  he  was 
going  to  redeem  the  stolen  school  bonds. 
He  was  so  sure  of  winning  his  game  that 
he  spent  the  closing  minutes  of  conscious- 
ness before  sleep  in  malevolent  anticipa- 
tion of  the  hour  when  he  would  annihilate 
Senator  Felt  by  passing  the  pension  bill 
over  his  opposition. 

He  woke  from  the  horror  of  a  night- 
mare with  the  horror  of  reality  upon  him. 
And  the  thought  of  the  reality  made  his 
hand  tremble  as  he  put  the  first  four  glasses 
of  his  morning's  whiskey  to  his  lips.  Un- 
til he  had  consumed  nearly  a  pint  of  liquor 
he  could  not  muster  courage  to  review 
the  details  of  the  day's  campaign.  It  was 
Wharton's  intention  to  galvanize  his  shares 
in  the  new  company,  so  that  he  could  sell 
his  stock  immediately,  or — but  the  old  com- 
pany had  stuck  at  $50,000  the  night  before 
and  the  stolen  school  bonds  were  in  pawn 
for  $7  5,000,  to  be  redeemed  that  day.  So 
it  was  that  or  nothing.  When  the  steam  of 
the  morning's  whiskey  had  sent  his  drivers 
to  pounding,  Wharton  took  a  car  for  the 
Capitol.  When  he  left  the  car  his  face  was 
haggard  and  he  walked  across  the  asphalt 
with  a  physical  curse  of  hatred  for  man- 
kind in  every  rap  of  his  heavy  foot.  He 
did  not  veer  a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  a 
straight  line  as  he  walked,  and  he  snubbed 
the  man  brutally  who  ran  the  elevator.  In 
an  upper  corridor  Wharton  met  Curt,  the 
agent  for  the  old  electric  company — Curt, 
whose  bed-room  Wharton  had  left  at  three 
that  morning.  Curt  had  promised  to  con- 
fer with  some  one  whom  he  called  "  his 
people  "  to  see  if  they  would  meet  Whar- 
ton's $75,000  ultimatum. 

"Well,"  asked  Curt  festively  of  Whar- 
ton as  the  two  men  walked  down  the 
corridor,  "  have  you  concluded  to  be  de- 
cent?" 

Wharton  tried  to  see  into  the  recesses 
of  the  lobbyist's  mind  as  he  replied,  gruffly: 
"  I'm  right  where  I  was.  It's  that  or 
nothing.  I'm  going  to  make  a  speech 
to-day  that  will  fix  you  fellows  so  you'll 
wish  I'd  sunk  your  wires  six  miles  in 


instead  of  twenty  inches  under  the  street 
level.  Come  up  and  hear  it,"  he  snapped 
over  his  shoulder. 

"All  right,  Senator,"  laughed  Curt, 
"  Blaze  away.  Tell  Bob  Dunning  to  come 
up  to  the  gallery  and  we'll  enjoy  it  to- 
gether." 

Wharton  turned  into  his  committee 
room.  Dunning,  the  private  secretary, 
was  there.  He  greeted  Wharton  with  a 
look  that  matched  all  of  the  Senator's  anx- 
iety. Wharton  nodded  and  said  :  "You're 
to  go  up  in  the  gallery  with  Curt.  I  think 
he's  going  to  come  to  time.  But  I'm  go- 
ing on  with  my  speech  unless  he  does — 
I'll  show  'em.  It's  the  first  thing  up  this 
morning." 

Wharton  swung  into  the  senate  cham- 
ber like  a  bull  into  the  pit.  He  feared 
treachery  in  his  closest  allies.  He  scowled 
at  his  fellows  from  under  heavy  eyelids 
and  peered  furtively  around  for  some 
knowledge  of  his  financial  condition  to 
show  upon  their  faces.  Then  he  brushed 
away  the  pages  that  swarmed  around  him 
with  other  people's  business,  and  his  pen 
scratched  incessantly  and  angrily  until  he 
rose  to  make  his  speech.  Foreboding  and 
a  sense  of  danger  mingled  in  him  until  he 
sickened,  as  the  look  down  the  sheer  drop 
of  the  ladder  makes  a  man's  knees  trem- 
ble before  he  starts  down.  Wharton  mum- 
bled through  his  preliminary  speech.  Then 
he  saw  his  private  secretary  sitting  by  Curt 
shake  a  dubious  head,  and  with  a  rush  of 
courage  Wharton  fell  to  his  subject.  And 
soon  the  old  electric  company  was  with- 
ering in  the  hot  wind  of  his  oratory.  He 
kept  his  eyes  on  Curt  and  Dunning  in  the 
gallery.  Wharton  was  about  to  finish 
his  climax  when  he  saw,  as  a  drowning  man 
sees  a  rope,  Curt  lean  over  to  Dunning 
and  Dunning  smile  and  nod  an  affirmative 
head  to  Wharton.  His  hand  fell  to  his 
side.  His  shoulders  collapsed  and  he 
said,  before  he  dropped  to  his  seat  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  see  I've  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  time  already  to-day;  but 
there  are  a  few  more  remarks  I  wish  to 
submit  on  this  subject  at  another  time,  so 
I  ask  that  this  bill  take  its  former  place  on 
the  calendar." 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as  one  return- 
ing to  consciousness.  He  caught  Senator 
Felt's  eyes  returning  from  the  pair  in  the 
gallery,  and  Wharton's  eyes  met  the  twin- 
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kle  in  Felt's  with  a  glare  that  forced  the 
twinkle  into  a  laugh. 

When  Wharton  met  his  private  secre- 
tary in  the  committee-room,  to  Wharton's 
implied  question  the  secretary  nodded  and 
said:  "  I  gave  him  the  key;  he  hasn't 
brought  it  back  yet." 

The  Senator's  safety  deposit  box  had 
been  the  trysting-place  for  many  of  his 
affairs  before.  On  occasion  he  had  found 
there  stocks  and  bonds  and  all  sorts  of 
booty.  Half  an  hour  later  a  messenger 
boy  brought  Dunning  a  package.  It  con- 
tained the  key  to  the  Senator's  safety  de- 
posit box.  Wharton  took  the  key  and  hur- 
ried away.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he 
could  but  get  the  bonds  again  he  would 
never  put  them  down  until  he  replaced  them 
in  the  State  treasurer's  vault.  Sheer  fear 
came  upon  him  and  quickened  his  pace 
almost  to  a  trot.  But  when  he  walked 
out  of  the  bank  with  the  valise  containing 
the  stolen  bonds  in  his  hands  he  was  bear- 
ing down  upon  his  heels  and  not  upon  his 
toes,  and  planning  to  take  the  midnight 
train  for  the  West.  He  was  atremble 
and  felt  a  revulsion  for  the  routine  of  the 
day.  His  lips  were  dry,  his  feet  were  heavy, 
and  he  loathed  the  sight  of  his  associates. 
It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  he  hailed 
a  green  car  and  rode  for  ten  minutes  with 
eyes  half  shut,  planning  a  score  of  things. 
He  viewed  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  with 
something  like  composure.  He  believed 
that  with  four  years  more  in  the  Senate  he 
could  find  opportunities  to  rebuild  most 
of  the  crumbled  structure,  and  he  pinned 
a  complacent  faith  to  his  service  pension 
bill  to  add  at  least  one  more  term  to  his 
service.  In  ten  years — Tom  Wharton 
had  blind  faith  in  his  power  to  do  anything 
he  pleased  in  that  time.  Indeed,  he  felt 
himself  so  fully  restored  to  his  day-dreams 
that  he  took  from  his  pocket-book  a  well- 
worn  clipping  from  the  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Democrat  and  Gazette,  and  read,  for  the 
hundredth  time  in  the  two  years  that  he 
had  carried  it,  the  editorial  which  an- 
nounced Senator  Wharton,  the  Tribune 
of  the  People,  as  a  presidential  possibility 
in  1900.  He  knew  the  piece  by  heart 
and  it  was  manna  to  his  ravening  soul  in 
times  of  trouble.  The  conductor  stopped 
the  car  with  a  "  Here  you  are,  Senator." 
Wharton  walked  to  a  flat-house  near  by 
and   entered  with  a  latch-key.      No  one 


greeted  him,  and  he  lay  down  on  a  couch 
in  the  parlor  with  his  hand-satchel  for  a 
pillow.  Wharton  slept  like  a  log.  At  six 
o'clock  a  servant,  bringing  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Stat',  awakened  him.  Glanc- 
ing over  the  heads  on  the  news  page  this 
item  attracted  him : 

COMPANIES  COMBINE. 

Two  Electric  Light  Companies  con- 
solidated this  Morning. 

NEW  COMPANY  SWALLOWED  BY  OLD. 

Capitalization  over  $1,000,000  and  Politics 
Caused  the  Union. 

An  Investigation  Likely. 

Wharton's  vision  skipped  nervously 
down  the  column.  He  saw  that  the  con- 
solidation had  been  accomplished  before 
the  hour  of  his  speech.  Then  his  eyes 
stopped  roaming  as  he  read  these  words 
under  a  sub-head  : 

HINT  AT  A  HOLD-UP. 

"  To  a  reporter  for  the  Star,  President 
Williams  gave  out  the  following  statement, 
which  he  had  dictated  to  his  stenographer 
and  revised  before  letting  it  pass  out  of  his 
hands  :  '  There  is  room  for  but  one  elec- 
tric company  here.  For  some  time  the 
matter  of  consolidation  has  been  talked  of. 
During  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  imperative.  The 
situation  this  morning  is  this  :  either  to 
unite  and  fight  the  bandits  who  had 
planned  to  rifle  our  treasury,  or  being  sep- 
arate to  stand  and  deliver  to  every  brigand 
with  a  legislative  club  who  chooses  to  come 
out  on  a  dark  night.  The  books  of  the 
old  company  contain  some  interesting  en- 
tries, and  I  believe  that  no  confidence  is 
violated  by  the  assertion  that  the  wires 
will  not  be  laid  underground.'  " 

When  Wharton  finished  the  paragraph 
his  mouth  was  open  and  his  eyes  distended. 
A  pulse  in  his  head  was  beating  madly,  and 
he  breathed  like  a  stunned  ox.  He  saw 
his  face  in  the  mirror.  It  was  purple  and 
it  seemed  bloated.  A  terror  seized  him. 
He  tried  to  rise.  He  summoned  control  of 
his  nerves,  and,  holding  to  his  chair-arm, 
rose  and  poured  a  glass  of  water  from  a 
sweating  silver  pitcher  in  the  room.  When 
the  Thompson  woman  came  in  five  min- 
utes later  Wharton's  wrinkle-si  ratched  face 
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was  ashen  gray  and  his  voice  shook.  His 
licit  was  on  and  he  was  about  to  go.  He 
knew  that  what  he  did  to  hush  the  scandal 
must  be  done  quickly,  and  that  with  all 
the  work  before  him  for  the  coming  five 
hours  he  could  not  be  handicapped  with 
the  bonds.  He  pointed  to  the  valise  and 
said  to  the  woman,  huskily  :  "I'll  leave 
that  here.  Take  it  to  your  room  and  keep 
it  locked  up.  It's  got  some  valuable  papers 
in  it.      Don't  let  any  one  touch  it." 

He  started  away  and  answered  her  pro- 
testing gesture  with  :  "  Yes,  I  got  to." 
She  noticed  that  he  tottered  a  little  at 
first,  but  seemed  to  walk  steadily  when 
he  reached  the  sidewalk,  and  boarded  the 
car  before  it  had  fully  stopped. 

By  half-past  eight  that  night  Senator 
Wharton  had  done  several  important 
things,  to  wit  :  He  had  made  an  engage- 
ment by  telephone  with  Williams,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  new  Consolidated  Electric 
Company  ;  sent  a  messenger-boy  to  his 
wife  telling  her  not  to  expect  to  see  him 
that  night ;  devoured  a  thick  and  greasy 
porterhouse  steak  garnished  with  an  en- 
ormous quantity  of  Saratoga  chips  ;  and 
consumed  a  pint  of  whiskey.  As  the 
clock  was  marking  the  half  -  hour  the 
bartender  at  Chamberlain's  was  mixing 
for  Wharton  his  second  absinthe  cock- 
tail, and  the  liquor  had  put  the  Senator 
into  fine  form  and  high  spirits.  It  was  a 
beautiful  June  night  when  he  got  into  a 
landau  and  directed  the  driver  to  a  house 
in  Chevy  Chase.  Wharton  lolled  in  the 
seat  with  his  two  arms  sprawled  over  the 
cushion,  his  hat  tilted  back  and  the  cigar 
in  his  mouth  angling  upward  reflectively. 
He  intended  to  play  his  favorite  game, 
and  by  the  force  of  arrogant  insistence 
and  domineering  threats  of  utter  destruc- 
tion he  expected  to  bring  the  president 
of  the  Consolidated  Company  to  terms. 
Wharton's  terms  were  these  :  First,  the 
interview  in  the  Star  must  be  denied  ; 
second,  the  Wharton  shares  in  the  Sub- 
urban Company  must  be  recognized  in 
the  consolidation  ;  third,  as  a  reparation 
for  damages  done  by  the  Star's  interview 
Wharton  must  be  given  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary place  in  the  Consolidated  Company's 
directorate.  It  was  an  old  game  with 
W'harton,  and  he  had  learned  long  since 
that  the  higher  the  stakes  the  more  likeli- 
hood he  had  of  winning.     He  jabbed  the 


electric  button  in  the  door  of  Williams's 
house  with  a  stiff,  fat  forefinger,  and  tried 
to  put  some  of  his  boiling  rage  into  this 
greeting.  A  servant  explained  that  Mr. 
WTilliams  was  busy,  and  took  Wharton  into 
a  reception-parlor.  Wharton  fancied,  as 
he  sat  waiting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  that 
'he  could  hear  men  laughing  in  some  dis- 
tant room  of  the  house.  The  iron  rattle 
of  a  voice  that  sounded  like  Felt's  invaded 
the  recesses  of  Wharton's  consciousness 
and  hurt  him  like  a  sword  twisting  in  his 
vitals.  Five  minutes,  ten  minutes  passed  ; 
twenty  minutes  dragged  by,  and  he  began 
pacing  the  floor  like  a  caged  jackal.  The 
room  was  close,  and  as  Wharton's  rage 
mounted  his  collar  wilted.  He  turned  to 
leave  the  house  in  a  fury.  He  saw  the 
servant  and  sent  up  a  second  card  to 
Williams.  The  servant  brought  back  word 
that  Mr.  Williams  would  be  at  leisure  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

Wharton  entered  Williams's  smoking- 
room  with  a  burst  of  profanity.  Williams, 
who  was  alone  in  the  room  writing  a  letter, 
did  not  look  up,  but  said  : 

"  Be  careful,  sir,  there  are  women  in 
the  house." 

In  the  minute  that  followed  Wharton 
executed  a  sort  of  war-dance  before  his 
host  and  chanted  a  bill  of  wrongs  and  a 
defy.  He  ended  by  thumping  the  writ- 
ing-table and  glaring  at  Williams. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  asked  Will- 
iams as  he  folded  his  letter  and  addressed 
the  envelope.  Wharton  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  W'illiams  continued  :  "I  fan- 
cied you'd  be  out  to-night,  Senator,  even 
before  you  telephoned.  I  broke  a  social 
engagement  this  afternoon  that  I  might 
be  with  you  to-night." 

"I'm  sorry  I  spoiled  any  of  your  in- 
fernal drop-the-handkerchief  orgies,"  re- 
torted Wharton,  unbuttoning  his  vest  and 
changing  his  position  in  the  leather  chair. 

Williams  was  a  small,  gray-haired  man, 
with  a  sallow  skin  at  least  three  sizes  too 
large  for  his  face.  His  beady,  black  eyes 
glittered  as  he  went  on,  ignoring  Wharton's 
demands  :  "  We  thought  you  were  good 
for  that  $75,000,  when  we  arranged  the 
matter  this  morning.  You  probably  value 
your  reputation  a  little  higher  than  $75,- 
ogo,  and  we  knew  it  would  be  safe  to  let 
you  have  the  money  temporarily  without 
security.      We    also    desired    to    have    a 
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public  record  of  your  perfidy,  and  in  your 
speech  to-day  you  furnished  it.  But  we  are 
arranging  our  books  now,  and  we  need 
that  money  to  make  the  cash  balance." 

Wharton  started  to  speak,  but  Williams's 
soft  velvety  voice  went  on  :  "I  beg  par- 
don— but  as  I  was  about  to  say,  what  I 
want  to-night  is  to  know  whether  you  will 
give  us  a  check,  or" — he  smiled  pleas- 
antly and  added  :  "  Will  you  send  us  the 
key  to  your  safety  deposit  box  ?  " 

Wharton's  face  blanched  a  little.  His 
voice  did  not  rise  to  the  oratorical  pitch 
of  his  opening  challenge  as  he  replied  : 

11  Mr.  Williams,  this  is  what  I  call  a 
dishonorable  trick.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered you  a  gentleman  before  now." 
Williams  did  not  reply.  "  Yes,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Wharton ;  "  I  always  thought  you 
was  a  man  of  honor,  but  I  find  you're  a 
dirty,  contemptible  little  pup,  and  I'll  see 
you before  I '11  give  you  any  $7  5,000." 

Williams  looked  up  quickly  and  caught 
Wharton's  eye,  which  dropped.  "  Is  that 
final  ?  "  snapped  Williams  like  the  click 
of  a  trigger.  Wharton  gazed  at  Williams 
for  a  moment  before  replying.  Wharton 
took  off  his  coat  and  vest,  with  a  mumbled 
apology  about  the  heat.  He  paced  the 
floor,  occasionally  running  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  A  slump  of  all  his  pow- 
ers was  upon  him.      He  answered  : 

"  I  just  don't  see  how  I  can.  I  invested 
every  dollar  I  had  to-day  in  a  little  scheme, 
and  I'm  in  the  red  at  the  bank  clear  up  to 
the  limit  now." 

"Give  me  your  note  then,  sir,"  returned 
Williams.  Wharton  saw  that  he  must 
gain  time  and  said  :  u  Lookee  here,  let's 
settle  this  thing  up  in  the  morning.  We're 
both  excited  now,  and  we  better  cool  off." 
Williams  shook  his  head  and  Wharton 
asked,  "  Why  not  ?  "    Williams  spoke  : 

"  Senator  Wharton,  there  must  be  a  defi- 
nite settlement  of  this  thing  right  now. 
The  Post  wants  an  interview  with  me 
about  this  matter,  and  I  am  to  answer 
them  to-night  at  eleven  o'clock.  If  the 
books  don't  balance  then,  I  shall  explain 
why  they  don't  balance."  He  tore  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  a  pad  upon  which  he  was 
writing  and  said  to  Wharton  : 

"  There's  the  note." 

Wharton  hesitated  and  still  playing  a 
game  for  time  replied,  sulkily  : 

"  Gimme  your  pen." 


When  Wharton  had  signed  the  note, 
Williams  explained  :  "  You  need  not  send 
your  collateral  over  until  to-morrow,  but 
we  shall  insist  upon  it  then  as  a  matter  of 
form."  Wharton's  mind  reverted  to  the 
school  bonds  as  a  help  in  last  resort.  He 
assented  tacitly  and  rose  to  go.  As  he  put 
on  his  vest  Williams  exclaimed  :  "  Hold 
on,  Senator,"  and  addressed  a  servant  who 
entered,  "  Show  Senator  Felt  in  now, 
John," 

Wharton's  anger  returned  with  a  rush. 
He  started  for  the  door,  crying,  "  I'm  not 
in  on  any  of  your  private  theatricals."  But 
Felt  in  the  doorway  blocked  the  passage. 
Felt  was  tall.  His  closely  cropped  beard 
and  glinting  nose-glasses  gave  him  a  hard, 
metallic  guise,  and  his  unyielding  mo- 
notonous voice  carried  on  the  similitude. 
He  faced  Wharton,  who  was  coatless, 
flushed,  and  glistening  with  perspiration, 
and  the  two  men  surveyed  one  another  as 
pugilists  in  the  ring.  Wharton  burst  out 
first  : 

"  Aw,  you  long-nosed,  canting  hypo- 
crite !  So  you  ain't  above  a  little  black- 
mailing trick  yourself."  Felt  removed 
his  glasses  and  wiped  them,  looking  fairly 
at  Wharton,  who  bawled  on  :  "  This  is 
your  size  !  Just  about  your  size  !  To  get 
a  man  in  a  rat-trap  and  then  bleed  him. 

Oh,   you  ,    cowardly,   psalm-singing 

cur  !     You're  in  on  the  rake  off,  are  you  ? 
How  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

Felt  put  on  his  glasses,  lighted  a  match 
for  his  cigar  on  his  shoe-sole,  and  smiled, 
showing  a  set  of  beautiful  white  teeth  of 
unusual  size.  When  Wharton  lost  breath 
and  finished,  Felt  spoke  to  Williams  gayly  : 

"  The  Senator's  vocabulary  seems  to  be 
well  spiced  up  this  evening — at  any  rate." 
Felt's  rasping  little  laugh  cut  the  thread  of 
the  sentenceo  "  Plenty  of  condiment,  as 
my  grandmother  used  to  say  of  the  pud- 
ding." 

Wharton  had  regained  his  breath  and 
said,  as  he  grunted  into  his  coat  :  "  Now 
what  in  the  devil  are  you  doing  here,  any- 
how!" 

Felt  seemed  to  pull  himself  together. 
The  smile  died  out  of  his  face  in  a  flash. 
His  jaw  began  to  chop  out  the  words — 
not  loudly,  but  with  remarkable  precision, 
as  his  eyes  through  his  glasses  appei 
to  flick  the  blood  from  the  purpling  face 
of  Wharton  : 
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"  1  came  here,"  said  Felt,  "  to  give  you 
full  and  fair  notice  that  day  after  to-mor- 
row in  the  Senate  I  shall  ask  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  electric  wire  deal  of  yours, 
and  offer  in  evidence  the  affidavits  of  a 
number  of  citizens,  and  such  other  exhib- 
its and  documents  as  may  be  needed  to 
prove  the  justice  of  my  request." 

11  You  think  I  won't  pay  the  note  ?  " 
inquired  Wharton,  whose  hand  shook  and 
whose  facial  muscles  quivered  above  his 
mouth  and  about  his  nose.  "  Well,  sir, 
I'm  going  to  secure  it  with  collateral." 

"  That,'''  returned  Felt,  contemptuously, 
"is  immaterial  and  irrelevant.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  arrangement  you  may  have 
made  with  Williams.  Neither  do  I  care. 
But  I  do  know  that  you're  a  bribe- 
taker and  a  corrupt  scoundrel,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  my  duty  by  the  American 
people  and  prove  it  to  them.'.'  Felt  paused 
an  instant  and  looked  at  Wharton  absently, 
then  finished, — "  Submitting  some  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  my  inward  and 
spiritual  faith." 

Wharton  stared  at  Williams  and  asked  : 
"  My  collateral  is  good,  A  No.  i  school- 
bonds — why  do  you  hold  this  club  over 
me?  Call  off  your  dog!  How  much 
does  he  want?  "  A  silence  fell.  Then 
Wharton  turned  to  Felt  and  spoke  in  a 
calmer  voice,  but  with  his  face  still  twitch- 
ing :  "  Lookee  here,  Felt,  let's  you  and 
me  fix  this  thing  up.  If  you  want  any- 
thing, ask  for  it  like  a  man."  Felt  did  not 
answrer,  and  Wharton  walked  around  the 
room  writh  his  hands  behind  him  for  near- 
ly a  minute.  He  took  a  cigar  from  the 
desk  in  front  of  Williams  and  lighted  it 
mechanically,  striking  the  match  on  the 
side  of  his  leg.  Felt  and  Williams  watched 
him  in  silence  as  he  paced  the  longitude 
of  the  room  three  times.  He  stopped  and 
cast  his  blood-shot  eyes  on  Felt  and  said  : 
"  Of  course  I  hain't  got  no  blue  stripe 
down  my  belly,  and  a  lot  of  you  fellows 
back  here  who  have  think  I'm  a  social 
leper."  Wharton  shook  his  head  majes- 
tically at  Felt  as  he  continued  :  "  But  out 
West,  sir — out  in  God's  country — there 
are  several  million  people  who  believe  in 
Tom  Wharton.  They  give  me  reason 
to  hope  for  something  bigger  than  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  time  may 
come  before  long  when  I  can  help  you  a 
good   deal.     But  that's  neither  here  nor 


there  now.  Come  right  down  to  first 
principles — what  you  got  agin  me?  Say 
what  you  want  right  out  and  you  can  have 
it.  If  there's  anything  you  don't  like  in 
any  of  my  bills  on  the  calendar,  say  so." 
The  sound  of  his  voice  assured  him  ;  he 
had  faith  in  his  persuasive  power. 

"  You  might  as  well  try  to  teach  a  rat- 
tlesnake the  Beatitudes  as  to  show  you 
your  shortcomings,  sir,"  answered  Felt. 
"  Everything  you've  got  on  the  calendar, 
from  your  demagogic  pension  bill  to  your 
electric  wire  steal,  is  dead  wrong." 

"  All  right  then,  Senator,  let's  agree 
to  drop  the  pension  bill — does  that  suit 
you?  "  Wharton  knew  that  his  words  put 
the  bars  across  his  political  career,  but  he 
was  fighting  for  life  then  and  re-election 
seemed  a  little  matter,  comparatively. 

"  My  God  !  what  a  treacherous  cur  you 
are,"  exclaimed  Felt.  "I  had  hoped  you 
believed  at  least  in  that  !  " 

Wharton  sat  down  facing  Felt,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  door- jamb.  Wharton 
drew  in  deep  breaths  at  long  intervals 
apart,  and  because  the  alcohol  was  leav- 
ing his  head  he  was  having  trouble  to  keep 
a  coherent  train  of  thought.  After  he  had 
gazed  at  Felt  for  a  long  time  rather  stupid- 
ly he  said  : 

"  Damn  it  Felt — what  you  want  to  go 
and  persecute  me  for?  You've  got  me, 
maybe — but  if  I'd  got  you,  do  you  think 
I'd  grind  you  to  death.  Don't  be  a  Shy- 
lock — be  a  man.  I'll  pay  this  outfit  their 
notes  all  right,  and  I'll  give  'em  good  col- 
lateral. What's  more,  I'll  let  you  in  with 
me  in  a  little  Western  Pacific  deal  I've 
got,  that  there's  a  hundred  thousand  in — 
if  you'll  let  up." 

There  was  a  whine  in  Wharton's  voice 
that  maddened  Felt.  He  walked  up  to 
Wharton  and  bent  over  him.  "  Tom 
Wharton,  I  wasn't  in  the  civil  war  because 
I  was  not  old  enough,"  began  Felt  in  his 
musketry  voice,  which  filled  the  room,  but 
was  so  well  controlled  that  it  did  not  slip 
through  the  door-cracks.  "  But  I  believe 
I  have  a  duty  to  my  country  now,  as  sa- 
cred as  that  which  called  my  grandfather 
to  Lexington,  and  my  father  to  Bull's 
Run.  That  duty  is  to  crush  the  political 
life  out  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
dangerous  influences  menacing  this  nation 
to-day — the  incarnation  of  political  cow- 
ardice, corruption,  and  demagoguery.   My 
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forebears  didn't  shrink,  and  I'll  not.  With 
every  talent  God  has  given  me  I  intend 
to  fight  you,  to  fight  you  until  I  shall 
strangle  the  last  vestige  of  vitality  from 
your  rotten  political  carcass.  Do  you  un- 
derstand that,  sir?  I'll  show  you  whether 
or  not  you'll  shake  your  scarlet  rags  of 
presidential  ambition  before  me  !  Why, 
man,"  and  here  Felt's  voice  grew  husky 
with  repressed  wrath — "  why,  man,  I'm  go- 
ing to  drive  you  out  of  the  United  States 
Senate  into  oblivion,  with  the  doors  of  the 
penitentiary  banging  at  your  heels." 

Felt's  voice  must  have  got  into  Whar- 
ton's soul,  for  he  grew  paler  and  paler  as 
Felt  proceeded.  When  he  closed  there 
was  a  deep  silence.  In  it  Wharton  be- 
gan to  slough  off  his  identity.  He  be- 
came a  fear-stricken  animal.  His  wrinkles 
made  his  face  look  like  a  dirty  cracked 
china  plate.  The  trembling  creature  that 
had  been  Wharton  spoke  with  Wharton's 
mouth  and  said  : 

"  My — good — God — Felt.  Do — you 
realize  what  this — m-m-means.  Think  of 
my  family — my  wife.  You — are  not " 

The  Thing  put  its  hands  to  its  head  in 
a  tremor  of  pain,  and  something  akin  to 
a  sob  broke  from  its  wracking  frame.  It 
was  a  horrible  sight  for  men's  eyes  to  see. 
Williams  looked  away.  His  eyes  met 
Felt's  and  saw  no  mercy. 

When  Wharton  finally  got  hold  of  his 
nerves  he  said,  weakly  : 

"  You're  young,  Senator  Felt.  You're 
an  educated  man.  You  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me — for  I  am  old.  I  am  an  igno- 
rant old  man,  and  you  can  make  fine 
speeches  against  me.  All  right,  go  ahead ; 
ruin  me  ;  but  is  it  such  a  great  thing  to 
whip  an  old  man?  "  Felt  did  not  reply 
and  dropped  into  a  chair  near  Williams. 
Wharton  rose  heavily.  "  Is  there  no 
way  I  can  make  you  see  this — like  I  do?  " 
he  asked.  Felt  shook  his  head.  Whar- 
ton looked  appealingly  at  Williams,  whose 
eyes  were  downcast.  The  silence  grew 
painful.  Wharton's  hand  groped  for  the 
door-knob.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  awkwardly  : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
bid  you  good-night." 

Hef ore  midnight  Wharton  stumbled  into 
a  Turkish  bath  with  the  daze  of  the  com- 
bat upon  him.  By  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  after  he  had  deadened  an  agon- 
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izing  headache  with  antipyrine,  a  maud- 
lin logic  had  convinced  him  that  Senator 
Felt  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Consolidated 
Electric  Light  Company,  and  that  his 
greed  as  a  stockholder  to  get  the  $75,000 
back  was  stimulated  by  his  ambition  as 
a  senator  to  get  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
defeating  the  Wharton  service  pension 
bill.  Wharton  was  satisfied  with  his  own 
shrewdness,  but  the  stupid  smile  he  wore 
at  the  thought  of  his  penetration  of  Felt's 
business  acumen  faded  into  a  frightened 
stare  as  the  recollection  of  Felt's  voice 
swept  over  Wharton.  In  the  hotel  corri- 
dors and  in  the  street  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  his  name  spoken  in  derision,  and 
imagined  that  his  back  was  the  target  at 
which  every  eye  was  shooting  curious  and 
malicious  darts.  He  hurried  through  the 
Capitol  building  and  into  his  committee- 
room  like  a  coward  under  fire. 

"Bob,"  mumbled  Wharton  to  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  "  did  you  see  that  piece  in 
the  Star  last  night  ?  " 

Wharton's  heavy  fingers  were  cluttering 
the  mail  upon  his  desk  as  he  spoke.  When 
Dunning  replied  affirmatively,  Wharton 
questioned  : 

"  Anything  more  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers about  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing  very  much — about  the  same," 
answered  Dunning. 

"  Mention  any  names  ?  "  asked  Whar- 
ton, quickly. 

"Not  exactly.  Want  to  see  the  Post? 
It  has  the  most  to  say." 

Wharton  answered  with  a  negative 
grunt  and  tried  in  vain  to  call  the  Thomp- 
son woman  at  three  different  telephone 
numbers.  For  the  inebriated  syllogisms  of 
his  logic  had  persuaded  him  that  if  he 
could  get  the  school  bonds  to  Williams,  to 
secure  the  note,  Felt  would  be  placated 
and  the  threatened  blow  averted.  This 
conviction  grew  upon  him  until  it  became 
a  mania,  and  at  noon  he  sent  Dunning 
out  to  the  house  on  the  green-car  line  for 
the  valise  containing  the  bonds.  When 
he  returned  empty-handed,  and  when 
Wharton  could  not  find  the  Thompson 
woman  by  telephone  again,  he  damned 
her  and  her  kind  almost  vigorously.  At 
lunch  he  put  into  the  coal-box  of  his  phys- 
ical machine  an  astonishingly  large  quan- 
tity of  soft-shell  crabs  and  much  whiskey 
— even    much    for   Senator   Wharton,    to 
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whom  half  a  pint  in  an  hour  was  an  adult's 
dose.  All  the  morning  he  had  dreaded 
to  enter  the  Senate  Chamber  as  a  con- 
demned man  dreads  to  look  at  his  gallows. 
But  Wharton  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  lie  must  not  skulk.  The  liquor  made 
him  reckless  even  as  he  hoped  it  would. 
He  stalked  into  the  Senate  Chamber  with 
his  mind  made  up  that  it  would  take  a  big- 
ger man  than  Senator  Felt,  backed  by  cart- 
loads of  affidavits,  to  make  Tom  Wharton 
flinch.  His  large  frame  suggested  the  un- 
wieldy bulk  and  power  of  a  marine  creat- 
ure as  he  flung  himself  into  his  seat. 

( Ordinarily  pages  buzzed  around  Whar- 
ton like  flies,  during  the  first  few  minutes 
of  his  presence  at  his  desk.  But  that  day 
none  came.  No  brother  senator  leaned 
over  Wharton  to  confer  with  him,  as  was 
the  custom.  Wharton  rose  and  joined  a 
group  of  his  associates  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room.  The  group  melted  in  a  few 
moments.  He  repeated  his  experiment 
twice  with  similar  results.  Scandal  hissed 
through  the  place,  and  everyone  feared  to 
help  Wharton  lest  he  should  spread  his  in- 
fection. At  four  o'clock  Wharton's  head 
was  a  pandemonium  of  furies,  and  his 
face  was  livid  with  rage.  The  swollen  ar- 
teries in  his  wrinkled  neck  pumped  the 
fires  of  the  seventh  pit  into  his  brain.  He 
tried  to  quench  them  with  more  whiskey. 
The  only  thought  that  helped  him  was  the 
belief  that  he  had  the  bonds  and  could 
secure  the  notes,  and  thereby  stop  Felt's 
investigation.  He  hugged  that  comfort 
with  drunken  affection,  and  reminded  his 
more  bibulous  associates  of  the  poker 
party  that  had  been  arranged  for  the  ap- 
proaching night  at  the  house  where  he  had 
left  the  valise  with  the  bonds.  Because  a 
subconscious  fear  was  upon  Wharton  he 
telephoned  to  Williams  many  times  that 
afternoon  between  four  and  six  to  assure 
him  that  the  bonds  would  be  delivered 
that  evening.  But  the  house  on  the  green- 
car  line  did  not  answer  the  telephone,  and 
at  dusk  AVharton  took  Dunning  to  get  the 
valise  and  deliver  the  bonds  to  Williams. 

While  Dunning  waited  in  the  hall  of  the 
Thompson  woman's  house  he  heard  this 
dialogue  upstairs  :  what  the  preliminaries 
wrere  he  did  not  know,  but  when  the  voice 
of  the  woman  rose  he  heard  her  say  : 


"  Well,  if  I  needed  the  money  I  needed 
it.  The  bonds  were  here,  so  I  soaked  'em." 

Then  the  man's  voice  —  Wharton's 
voice — spoke  unpleasant  things.  Dunning 
could  not  see  Wharton's  face,  nor  could 
he  tell  what  Wharton  did.  But  the  wom- 
an's strident  voice  broke  in  : 

"You  drunken  old  coward!  Don't 
you  raise  your  hand  again.  It  will  be 
better  for  you  to  lose  twice  the  $50,000 
that  I  got  on  'em  than  to  try  that  trick  on 
me." 

Other  things  passed  which  need  not  be 
set  down  here,  and  when  Tom  Wharton 
descended  to  the  hall  he  was  dizzy  and 
felt  for  his  steps  cautiously.  But  he  said  to 
Dunning  : 

"  You  needn't  wait,  Bob,  I'll  fix  it  up 
in  the  morning." 

He  knew  that  with  the  bonds  he  had 
stolen  from  his  State  treasury,  pawned  by 
a  woman  like  the  Thompson  woman  and 
unredeemed  by  him,  whatever  Senator 
Felt  might  say  about  the  electric  com- 
pany's bribery  case  could  not  matter  much. 
So  Wharton  gripped  his  consciousness  by 
the  roots  of  it  and  averted  a  panic.  But 
over  and  over  rang  Felt's  parting  words  : 
"  with  the  doors  of  the  penitentiary  bang- 
ing at  your  heels."  In  Wharton's  ears 
they  clanged  like  the  din  of  some  monster 
gong,  as  he  played  the  cards  that  night. 
Fear  twisted  his  nerves  tighter  and  tighter. 
When  a  telephone-bell  tinkled  he  was  ab- 
ject with  terror  until  it  had  rung  off.  When 
he  caught  other  players  peering  into  his 
face,  as  is  the  habit  of  poker  players, 
Wharton  winced  and  the  gong  in  his  head 
clamored  louder  than  ever. 

It  was  long  after  midnight,  and  the 
champagne-bucket  had  come  and  gone 
many  times.  But  the  cut-glass  decanter 
with  the  brown  liquor  did  not  leave  Whar- 
ton's elbow,  and  by  three  o'clock  his  face 
was  a  sickly  white,  and  his  eyes  were 
sparkling.  Wharton  was  dealing  the  cards. 
He  had  passed  around  once,  when  sud- 
denly he  tossed  a  card  into  the  air,  then 
threw  his  face  upward,  with  an  indescrib- 
able look  of  resentful  anger  upon  his  feat- 
ures. But  his  eyes  were  wild  and  staring, 
and  his  head  dropped  to  the  table  with  a 
thump.  When  they  wiped  the  froth  from 
his  mouth  Tom  Wharton  was  dead. 


THERE  are  few  admirers  of  Mr.  Howells 
who  will  not  have  felt  their  admiration 
increased  by  his  recent  admission  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  his  literary 
method  in  latter  years  all  that  he  would  have 
wished  to  get  out  of  it.  Such  candor  from 
one  who  stands,  by  popular  consent,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  branch  of  American  literature, 
demands  a  noble  courage,  has  a  fine  allure. 
It  is  true,  Mr.  Howells  believes  that  the  rules 
of  right  which  govern  any  ordinary  honest 
man  should  also  govern  writers.  But,  after 
all,  is  it  easy  for  the  most  ordinary 
of  honest  men  to  acknowledge  that 
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a  not  unimportant  part  of  his  life- 
work  has,  in  his  own  feeling,  not  quite  found 
the  mark  ?  Experience  does  not  say  so.  Mr. 
Howells  has  apparently  never  had  a  doubt 
about  the  method  of  his  later  period ;  it  is  his 
inability  to  do  full  justice  to  that  method  which 
he  seems  to  deplore.  And  he  envies  in  his 
younger  associates  in  the  craft  that  birth- 
right of  realism  into  which  tney  have  quite 
naturally  come,  with  all  the  freedom  from 
evil  literary  traditions  and  bad  habits  at  the 
beginning  which  it  implies. 

Well,  it  is  not  everybody  who  is  convinced 
that  the  question  of  literary  procedure  can 
thus  be  ranked  among  the  all-important  ques- 
tions. It  is  possible  to  feel  that  the  best 
method  (not  speaking  too  literally)  is  no 
method ;  that  the  vision,  and  a  hold  on  life, 
are  the  essential  things ;  and  t-hat  the  great- 
est writers,  when  they  have  really  touched 
life,  have  been  both  idealists  and  realists,  and 
that  they  had  to  be  both,  since  life  is  both 
terribly  realistic  and  terribly  idealistic. 

Vision  and  a  hold  on  life  are  the  things, 
and  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  latter 
depend  upon,  some  hidden  secret  of  the  per- 
sonality. We  all  know  individuals  whose 
personality  has  a  strange  persistence  and 
tenacity,  a  true-to-itselfness  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  who,  while  they  may  tack  at  one 
time,  and  try  experiments  at  another,  and 
even  appear  to  run  shipwreck  dangerously 
close,  straighten  themselves  again  and  again 
and  head  always  for  the  open  course  and  the 
high  seas.  They  feel  life;  it  pours  through 
them  where  it  trickles  through  others  ;  they 
never  lose  touch  with  it.  They  may  have 
the  faculties  which  enable  them  to  produce, 


to  interpret ;  or  they  may  be  voiceless.  But, 
as  personalities,  they  are  always  salient,  their 
vitality  pierces  the  fog  of  the  commonest  lot. 
Very  many  men — some  of  the  greatest — 
have  not  had  this  dogged,  coherent  con- 
tinuity of  identity,  and  their  hold  on  life  has 
been  during  a  period  only,  when  the  best  of 
them  burned  itself  away  in  a  splendid  glow, 
leaving  an  automatic  activity  behind,  the 
smoke  and  stone-rolling  activity  of  half-ex- 
tinguished craters.  Sainte-Beuve  says  that, 
in  most  literary  lives,  there  is  "  a  moment 
when  the  maturity  one  looked  for  fails,  or, 
if  attained,  is  over-passed,  and  when  the 
very  excess  of  the  quality  becomes  a  defect ; 
when  some  stiffen  and  run  dry  ;  some  relax 
and  let  themselves  go;  some  turned  sour; 
and  some  hard  and  heavy ;  and  when  the 
smile  becomes  a  grimace." 

Ah,  there  is  the  peril !  There  is  the  trouble 
to  be  worried  over  and  prayed  against ! 
How  shall  the  writer  keep  flexible  and 
alive?  How  shall  he  keep  his  fires  going,  his 
sympathies  as  good  as  new,  and  his  antago- 
nisms in  repair  ?  How  shall  he  mix  for  him- 
self that  brew  of  passion,  common-sense  and 
criticism  that  will  conserve  all  that  makes 
his  work  move,  go,  travel  over  space  ?  How 
shall  he  keep  young,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
Dr.  Johnson,  or  of  Balzac,  or  of  Lessing  ? 
Youth  is  romantic,  and  naturally  aesthetic, 
selective,  and  fastidious ;  but  it  has  also  a 
strange  toughness.  To  be  thus  tough  and 
romantic  at  once  appears  to  be  the  principle 
of  literary  vitality  and  endurance.  It  is  by 
these  qualities  that  Up-lift  gets  into  artistic 
work.  And  since  we  are  continually  fidg- 
etting  about  the  morality  of  art,  why  here 
it  is,  here  is  the  only  genuine  morality  that 
art  and  literature  ever  knew  :  The  quality  of 
Up-lift,  which  fills  the  lungs  of  those  who 
read,  or  hear,  or  see  it,  makes  them  draw 
breath,  and  carry  more  lightly  the  pack  upon 
their  back. 

Now  realism  is  sometimes  very  immoral 
in  that  sense.  It  forces  upon  us  the  com- 
panionship of  so  many  dull  persons  of  the 
sort  that  theosophical  and  spiritualistic  ladies 
might  call  "  devitalizing."  Such  we  all  know  ; 
bul  in  life  we  haw  a  happy  way  of  seeing  as 
little  of  them  as  possible.  And  what  is  the 
use  of  meeting  in  books,  of  going  out  <»i  your 
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path  to  meet  persons  who  spoil  your  day's 
work  for  you? — a  good  clay's  work  being  the 
Duly  to  most  of  us.  and  so  hard  toget !  The 
great  masters  of  realism  understand  these 
dumb  impulses  of  self-preservation  well 
enough,  and  give  us  as  much  of  the  helpful 
stuff  of  life,  romance,  illusion,  imagination,  as 
we  want,  and  as  many  interesting  persons  as 
the  idealists  give  us,  only  in  another  fashion. 
But  the  seeret  is  that,  at  heart,  they  surely 
belong  to  the  cynical  or  tough  order  of  Ro- 
mantics  themselves.  And  perhaps  a  great 
romantic  who  "  sees  "  realistically — as  the 
author  of  an  "  Anna  Karenina  " — is  the  only 
sort  of  realist  that  a  workaday  world,  that 
is  not  strong  enough  to  be  devitalized  with 
impunity,  will  in  the  end  care  for.  No  other 
type  of  realist  is  perhaps  worth  talking  about 
to  workers ;  no  other,  in  any  case,  should  be 
held  up  before  them  as  worthy  to  engross  all 
their  attention. 

THERE  was  under  consideration  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  a  plan  for  establishing, 
in  the  juvenile  department,  a  species  of  ad- 
visership  for  boys  and  girls  selecting  books, 
which  advisership  was  to  be  ex,ercised  by  a 
woman  capable  of  filling  the  so  difficult  de- 
mands of  the  position.  Whether 
The  Imperfect     ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Librarian  t  e  P  passed  into  execution  the 
present  writer  does  not  know.  As 
to  its  value,  however,  and  also  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  tact,  wisdom,  and 
sympathy  required  for  its  effectual  carrying 
out,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

Now  these  are  hard  things  to  ask  of  a  li- 
brarian, or  librarian's  assistant.  And  it  is 
certainly  unreasonable  to  expect  them,  either 
for  the  use  of  children  or  adults.  To  be  a  li- 
brarian is  not  to  belong  to  the  most  opulently 
remunerative  professions  ;  and  there  are  so 
many  mechanical  details  to  be  attended  to 
in  a  well-managed  modern  library  that  you 
quite  see  how  the,  for  the  most  part,  very 
practical  gentlemen  and  alert  young  women 
who  minister  to  your  wants,  should  have 
little  leisure  for  infusing  into  their  ministra- 
tions the  aroma  of  the  psychic  element. 

After  having  freely  admitted  that  one  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  expect  the  average  li- 
brarian to  be  anything  but  a  mechanical 
librarian,  one  may  go  on  with  a  quiet  con- 
science to  say  that  one  does  expect  it  ;  at 
least,  that  there  are  some  of  us  who  expect 
it,  and    who  are   bruised   in   our  sensibilities 


when  the  matter  falls  out  otherwise.  There 
is  browzing,  for  instance.  The  outward  ar- 
rangements of  a  library  may  all  be  undis- 
turbing  enough,  but  the  atmosphere  is  some- 
how wanting.  And  every  browzer  knows  that 
the  atmosphere  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all.  That  is,  he  knows  it  when  he  comes 
to  think  the  matter  over.  When  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruminating  act  itself  he  is  dumbly 
conscious  only  of  being  comfortable  or  the  re- 
verse. But  when  he  is  comfortable  he  comes 
out  rested,  refreshed,  renewed  ;  and  when  he 
is  not,  the  browzing  has,  in  the  true  sense, 
been  a  failure  ;  he  has  got  no  good  from  it. 

And  what  have  the  librarian,  and  the  li- 
brarian's assistants,  hurried,  over-worked, 
and  underpaid,  to  do  with  this  ?  Truly,  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  perfect 
browzer,  especially  if  he  be  into  the  bargain 
a  lover  of  the  physical  body  of  the  Book,  is 
not  a  little  of  a  harmless  lunatic.  He  is  be- 
yond conventions,  and  has  entered  for  the 
moment  into  the  true  humanity.  Emperor 
and  beggar  alike  would  be  brother  and  friend 
to  him  who  loved  these  things  as  he  loves 
them.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  meets  the  cold 
glance  of  the  young  woman  in  shirt-waist 
and  eye-glasses,  who,  at  the  circulating  desk, 
is  handling  books  with  up-to-the-minute 
movements  that  indicate  that  this  is  no  world 
to  moon  in.  The  browzer's  mood  changes, 
and  with  the  result  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
draw  the  two  ends  of  the  magic  circle  that 
before  encompassed  him  together  again. 

This  clearly  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The 
perfect  librarian  is  a  subjective  being,  and 
moves  more  within  than  without  the  world 
of  books  that  surrounds  him.  He  is  subdued 
to  the  reverence  of  what  he  works  in,  and 
has -the  student's  perceptions,  discreet  and 
catholic.  He  helps  to  create  the  ambient 
with  which  a  library  should  be  permeated, 
and  even  to  those  who  have  no  feeling  for 
the  right  spirit  of  the  place  his  manners  and 
personality  are  an  instruction,  unconsciously 
absorbed,  and  leading  them  to  a  humaner 
attitude.  In  short,  the  most  precious  qualifi- 
cations that  a  librarian  can  have  are  precisely 
such  as  cannot  be  taught  ;  exactly  as  is  the 
case  with  teachers,  whose  true  efficiency  is 
dependent  upon  some  priceless  personal  gifts 
which  are  wholly  incommunicable.  The  ideal 
of  these  qualifications  should  enter  more 
prominently  into  the  training  of  librarians 
than  is  now  the  case,  even  though  the  gifts 
are  rare  and  difficult  to  secure. 
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THE   FIGHTING  WITH  METHUEN'S  DIVISION 

BELMONT,  GRAS    PAN,  AND    MODDER    RIVER 
By  H.  J.  Whigham 

Illustrated  with  the  Author's  Photographs 


Our  Camp  the  L)ay  After  the   Mod 
der  River  Battle. 


At  two  in  the 
morning  on  No- 
vember 2 1  st,  by 
the  light  of  the 
just  waning 
moon,  Lord 
Methuen  started 
on  his  march 
from  Orange 
River  for  the  re- 
lief of  Kimber- 
ley.  We  had 
known  the  time 
of  starting  for  at 
least  three  days,  for  all  cables  to  newspa- 
pers were  strictly  censored  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  no  reason  for  being 
niggardly  about  news  which  he  knew  could 
never  go  beyond  the  telegraph -station  at 
Orange  River.  It  is  worth  noting,  how- 
ever, that  news  does  in  some  way  filter  to 
the  base  in  these  campaigns,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  secrecy  on  the  part  of  officials. 
Exactly  a  week  before  Lord  Methuen  left 
Orange  River  it  was  the  common  report 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel, 
at  Capetown,  that  Methuen's  division 
would  be  the  first  to  see  hard  fighting.  No 
one  knew  exactly  where  the  rumor  came 
from  ;  possibly  it  had  its  origin  in  the  gen- 
eral regard  for  Lord  Methuen  as  a  fight- 
ing man  ;  perhaps  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Guards  who  had  been  pushed  hur- 
riedly on  to  Orange  River  would  be  given 
the  first  opportunity  ;  anyhow,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason,  rumor  sudden- 
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ly  grew  loud  one  evening,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Orange  River  Station  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world. 

But  if  the  advance  on  Kimberley  had 
been  faithfully  foreshadowed  in  the  gossip 
of  the  colonial  capital,  the  actual  course  of 
Methuen's  march  was  by  no  means  so  ac- 
curately foreseen.  Here  as  elsewhere  we 
had  sadly  underestimated  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Kimberley,  as  the  crow  flies, 
is  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Orange 
River.  By  rail  the  distance  is  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  miles  greater.  The  main  in- 
cident of  the  journey  is  the  crossing  of 
Modder  River,  where  the  Boers  had  de- 
stroyed a  fine  bridge  and  played  havoc 
with  the  permanent  way  of  the  railroad. 
Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  the  march 
was  to  be  divided  into  two  unequal  parts. 
The  first  consisted  of  the  march  from  Or- 
ange River  to  Modder  River,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  and  was  expected  to  prove 
comparatively  easy.  The  Boers  were  not 
reported  in  great  force  on  the  near  side  of 
the  Modder. 

At  Modder  there  would  be  a  halt  in 
order  to  repair  the  bridge  or  build  a  tem- 
porary one,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
march,  much  shorter  than  the  first,  would 
take  the  flying  column  into  Kimberley  af- 
ter one  grand  engagement  at  Spytfontein, 
where  a  long  range  of  hills,  cutting  the  line 
at  right  angles,  gave  the  enemy  a  splendid 
defensive  position.  Such  was  the  paper- 
plan,  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  only  de- 
ficient in  this  one  respect,  that  it  made  no 
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allowance  for  the  large  Boer  commandoes 

in  front  of  us,  which  were  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  force  besieging  Kimberley. 

The  column  moved  out  in  the  lightest 
marching  order,  the  men  carrying  their 
coats  and  water-proof  sheets,  and  the  offi- 
cers  a  new  equipment  of  rifle  and  bando- 
lier.    Belts,  buttons,  gun-barrels,  and  even 


The  force  at  Lord  Methuen's  command 
was  mostly  composed  of  infantry.  He 
had  with  him  the  Guards  Brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  Second  Coldstreams,  the 
Scots  Guards,  and  the  Third  Grenadiers. 
The  First  Coldstreams  followed  by  train 
about  thirty-six  hours  later,  and  the  Ninth 
Brigade,  in   which  were  the  Northumber- 


Belmont  Farm. 


bayonets  were  painted  khaki.  If  the  Boers 
expected  rooineks  in  red  coats,  they  were 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed  ;  nothing  was 
left  to  chance  ;  even  the  sword,  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  officer,  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  division  looked  like  an  army  led 
by  sergeants  and  corporals. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
this  light  marching  order  meant  no  real 
privation  to  either  officer  or  private  sol- 
dier. An  enormous  caravan  of  mule- 
wagons  followed  close  in  the  rear  with 
army  rations  in  abundance,  while  the 
commandant  at  Orange  River  only  await- 
ed the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  column 
at  the  first  halting-place  before  sending 
forward  a  series  of  trains,  one  at  least  of 
which  was  loaded  with  the  real  sinews  of 
war — food  for  man  and  beast.  Tommy 
Atkins  has  had  plenty  of  roughing  it  in 
his  time,  but  as  long  as  he  has  a  railway 
behind  him  he  never  has  to  fear  the  terrors 
of  starvation. 


land  Fusiliers,  better  known  as  "  the  Fight- 
ing Fifth,"  half  the  Royal  North  Lanca- 
shires,  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment, 
the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  and  a  few 
of  the  Munster  Fusiliers.  His  covering 
troops  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Lancers, 
about  five  hundred  mounted  infantry — 
mostly  irregulars — and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Remington  Scouts,  a  force 
raised  in  the  country  about  a  month  before 
war  began.  Two  batteries  of  field  artil- 
lery (15-pounders)  accompanied  the  force, 
and  four  guns  of  the  Naval  Brigade  (12- 
pounders)  went  up  by  train  with  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  marines  and  blue- 
jackets. 

Why  Lord  Methuen  started  from 
Orange  River  with  so  small  a  force  of 
cavalry  over  a  country  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  cavalry  tactics,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  Ninth  Lancers  were  fairly  worn 
out  with  scouting  duty  before  they  left  the 
camp  at  Orange  River,  and  were  not  fit 


Commissariat  Wagons,  etc.,  Crossing  the  Ford  Close  to  Modder  River  Bridge. 


to  do  more  than  the  ordinary  routine  work 
of  divisional  cavalry.  There  was  a  fairly 
large  force  of  mounted  infantry,  but  to 
say  that  they  were  irregular  is  putting  it 
mildly,  and  many  of  them  had  to  be  left 
to  do  patrol  work  en  route. 

Possibly  the  meagre  accounts  of  the 
enemy's  force  between  the  Orange  River 
and  the  Modder  strengthened  the  general 
in  his  determination  to  move  immediately 
without  waiting  for  the  luxuries  of  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery.  More  probably  still  the 
composition  of  the  flying  column  was  due 
to  the  personal  character  of  Lord  Methuen, 
who  is  a  hard  fighting  man  of  what  is  called 
in  America  the  "  get-there  "  type,  a  leader 
who  is  not  apt  to  spare  his  men  if  the  end 
can  be  seen  to  justify  the  means.      It  may 


General  View  of  the  Position  at  Gras  Pan  or  Rooi  Laagte. 


be,  too,  that  he  started  with  a  little  of  the 
British  inclination  to  underestimate  the 
enemy ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
not  calculated  upon  their  extraordinary 
mobility.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Boer 
could  not  stand  cold  steel,  which  is  doubt- 
less true  ;  he  argued,  therefore,  that  thebay- 
onet  was  the  best  weapon  for  attack.  Only 
one  engagement  was  needed  to  show  him 
that  to  order  a  bayonet  charge  is  one  thing, 
to  carry  it  out  against  the  Boer  is  another 
and  totally  different  matter.  It  may  sound 
like  prophesying  after  the  event  to  say 
here  and  now,  after  the  march  to  Modder 
River  that  Methuen's  division  should  never 
have  started  with  so  small  a  force  of  cav- 
alry. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  defi- 
ciency was  much  commented  upon  before 
the  column  ever  left  Orange 
River,  and  doubtless  the  gen- 
eral himself  was  most  con- 
scious of  it. 

The  column  reached  Witte 
Put,  the  first  station  along  the 
line,  early  on  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 2 1 st.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Boers  were  discov- 
ered in  force  about  seven 
miles  farther  on,  near  Bel- 
mont, practically  at  the  very 
spot  where  a  week  before  the 
Ninth  Lancers  and  mounted 
infantry  had  come  upon  t! 
when  making  a  reconn 
sance  a  very  long  \\  a)  from 
home,  and  had  suffered  some- 
thing in  the  nature  feat 
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at  their  hands.  They  were  now  in  consid- 
erable numbers  along  the  irregular  line  of 
hills  between  Kaffir's  K.op  on  the  extreme 
east  where  the  first  fight  took  place  and 
Belmont  Station  on  the  extreme  west.  On 
Wednesday  therefore  the  column  moved 
north  from  Witte  Put  and  camped  about 
six  miles  farther  on  just  short  of  Belmont 
Farm  on  the  west  of  the  railway  and  two 
miles  at  least  from  Belmont  Station.  The 
question  of  water  is  the  most  important 
one  on  the  veldt,  and  halts  are  decided 
according  to  the  location  of  wells  or  rivers. 
At  Witte  Put  Mr.  Fincham,  a  loyal  farmer, 
had  a  large  supply  of  excellent  water  ready 
for  the  British  force.  Here  again  at  I  Bel- 
mont Farm  there  was  a  sufficient,  if  not 
a  plenteous,  supply. 

Here,  then,  the  British  army  and  the 
Boers  were  face  to  face  for  the  first  time 
on  the  western  line  of  march.  The  enemy 
had  a  strong  position  on  the  kopjes  two 
miles  ahead  of  Methuen's  column,  a  posi- 
tion which  in  every  way  favored  their 
usual  method  of  defence,  for  it  could  only 
be  reached  by  traversing  about  two  miles 
of  level  ground.  Our  camp  was  equally 
well  defended  by  a  low  ridge  in  front,  but 
that  was  a  matter  of  less  moment,  because 
the  Boers  were  not  likely  to  come  down  to 
attack  us,  while  our  army  was  only  wait- 
ing for  the  early  hours  of  morning  to  march 
out  to  battle.  Officers  and  men  alike  were 
of  course  without  tents  or  covering  of  any 
sort  beyond  the  regulation  blanket  and 
greatcoat  and  a  rubber  sheet  between  two. 
But  bivouacking  is  no  hardship  on  the  dry 
soil  of  the  veldt,  where  the  nights  even  in 
this  midsummer  time  are  always  cool  and 
often  chilly,  and  rainstorms  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the 
men  slept  sound  beneath  the  clear  skies 
of  the  great  South  African  plateau  where 
fever,  the  scourge  of  armies,  is  practically 
unknown,  and  woke  with  the  moon  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  perfect  condition  of  a 
race-horse  trained  to  the  minute  for  the 
big  event.  At  two  o'clock  the  start  was 
made,  the  men  leaving  their  coats  and  all 
other  impedimenta  behind  them  and  going 
into  battle  in  the  lightest  fighting  trim. 
It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
this  point  ;  but  I  have  seen  an  army  in 
Cuba  going  into  action  with  blanket-rolls 
round  their  backs  and  shoulders  and  three 
days'   rations   in    their  haversacks,   all   of 


which  was  thrown  away  and  wasted  before 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  men  can  fight  better  when  they  do 
not  carry  food  and  clothing  for  many  days 
into  battle  with  them. 

Starting  at  two,  with  sunrise  at  four,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  enemy's 
position  could  have  been  carried  before 
daylight  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  as 
Lord  Methuen  intended.  Unfortunately, 
the  mornings  are  light  in  the  waning  of 
the  moon,  and  the  level  ground  was  hardly 
crossed  when  the  first  burst  of  dawn  dis- 
covered our  attack  to  the  enemy,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  right  at  the 
kopjes  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

The  order  of  battle  was  fairly  simple. 
The  first  Boer  position  lay  along  the  line 
of  kopjes  which  echelon  back  from  the 
railway  from  Belmont  Station  nearly  to 
Kaffir's  Kop  on  the  southeast  extremity 
of  the  enemy's  line.  Methuen's  division 
crossing  the  railway,  from  the  camping 
ground,  advanced  straight  against  this  po- 
sition with  the  Guards  Brigade  on  the  right 
and  the  Ninth  Brigade  on  the  left,  the  left 
flank  of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  rest- 
ing on  the  railway.  The  artillery  had  not 
yet  come  into  action  and  the  cavalry  were 
told  off  to  get  round  the  enemy's  position 
and  cut  them  off  in  the  rear. 

No  attempt  having  been  made  to  shell 
the  enemy's  position  the  Boers  were  free 
to  pour  a  murderous  fire  upon  our  advanc- 
ing line  with  little  chance  of  a  hot  re- 
sponse. No  one  who  has  not  been  under 
fire  in  front  of  an  enemy  armed  with  a 
modern  magazine  rifle  can  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  perfect  hail  of  lead  which 
poured  over  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
storming-party.  If  such  an  attack  had 
been  planned  an  hour  later  in  the  day  our 
force  must  have  been  easily  decimated. 
There  was  little  or  no  cover  for  our  ad- 
vance and  practically  no  target  for  our 
fire.  Along  the  line  of  kopjes  every  rock 
seemed  to  have  a  Mauser  behind  it,  but 
hardly  a  Boer  was  visible.  Very  fortu- 
nately for  us  the  worst  part  of  the  plain 
was  covered  before  the  enemy  opened  fire. 
It  was  about  five  minutes  to  four  when 
the  firing  began.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  our  men  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  kopjes,  and  once  there  they  were  com- 
paratively speaking  under  cover.      With- 
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out  a  moment's  hesitation  they  scrambled 
over  the  bowlders,  wasting  little  time  in 
firing  at  an  enemy  who  never  showed  him- 
self, eager  to  get  at  him  with  the  bayonet. 
So  determined  an  onslaught  quickly  de- 
cided the  action  of  the  Boer.  Long  be- 
'  fore  our  men  could  scale  the  steep  sides 
of  the  ridges,  he  had  chosen  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  was  making  for  the 
kopjes  in  the  rear  with  all  possible  haste. 
We  had  been  fighting  less  than  half  an 
hour  and  an  apparently  impregnable  posi- 
tion was  ours.  But  such  positions  cannot 
be  taken  in  front  with  no  assistance  from 
artillery  without  heavy  loss.  That  we  got 
off  so  easily  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Boers  let  us  creep  up  to  them  under  cover 
of  semi-darkness  before  a  shot  was  fired. 
As  it  was  the  whole  force  at  Lord  Meth- 
uen's  command  lost  heavily  enough  and 
the  Third  Grenadiers  on  the  extreme 
right  were  decimated.  In  return  for  this 
loss  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  driv- 
en the  enemy  back  to  a  second  position, 
stronger  if  anything  than  his  first,  with  very 
little  loss  on  his  part.  Even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  campaign  the  Doers  began  to 
impress  upon  us  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  to  close  quarters  with  so  mobile 
an  enemy. 

This  time,  however,  the   field   artillery 


which  had  come  up  on  our  right  was  called 
in  to  prepare  the  attack.  The  opposing 
hills  terminated  eastward  in  a  precipitous 
kopje  called  Mont  Blanc,  which  appeared 
a  regular  Gibraltar.  Yet  owing  to  the 
good  work  of  the  gunners  the  second 
phase  of  the  battle  was  easier  if  slower 
than  the  first.  At  six  o'clock  the  guns 
opened  from  the  right,  and  under  cover 
of  their  fire  our  men  gradually  worked 
their  way  up  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  op- 
position which  the  not  too  rapid  fire  of 
our  field  pieces  could  only  partially  crush. 
For  the  second  time  our  men  were  asked 
to  climb  up  straight  against  an  enemy  they 
could  never  see,  but  the  courage  of  the 
private  soldier  was  proof  against  any  test, 
and  by  seven  o'clock  the  second  position 
was  won.  The  third  line  of  kopjes  still 
remaining  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion had  yet  to  'he  dealt  with,  but  the  Boers 
were  apparently  in  no  mood  to  wait  for 
our  men  to  advance  a  third  time.  The 
artillery  again  prepared  the  way  with  ex- 
ceedingly accurate  shell  fire;  the  Boers  by 
this  time  were  on  the  run  ;  the  lower  hills 
in  the  rear  of  Mont  Blanc  were  not  likely 
to  cheek  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
troops  which  had  twice  alread)  scaled 
more  difficult  heights,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
the  last  ridge  was  taken.  th(    i  nem)  was  in 
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full  retreat,  his  camp  was  in  our  hands  and 
the  day's  fight  was  practically  over. 

After  the  right  various  stories  were  cur- 
rent as  to  the  breaches  of  etiquette  per- 
petrated by  the  Boers — one  or  two  officers 
are  said  to  have  been  shot  after  the  white 
flag  was  raised  by  the  Boers,  and  one,  at 
least,  poor  Blundell,  of  the  Grenadiers, 
was  shot  by  a  wounded  Boer  who  had 
been  offered  assistance.  In  fairness  to 
the  Boers  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  first 
of  all.  that  mistakes  must  happen  where 
a  white  flag  is  raised  during  an  engage- 
ment. One  of  the  officers  of  the  North- 
amptonshire Regiment  assured  me  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  our  own  men  fir- 
ing after  the  Boers  raised  the  white  flag, 
and  as  only  forty  Boer  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  whole  white-flag  incident  is 
rather  a  dubious  affair.  As  for  wounded 
Boers  continuing  to  fight  and  shoot  down 
their  enemies,  one  can  only  say  that  a 
wounded  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  go 
on  fighting  if  he  wants  to  risk  being  shot 
himself.  I  cannot  discover  that  any  of 
our  men  were  killed,  or  even  fired  at,  by 
wounded  Boers  to  whom  assistance  was 
actually  being  offered.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  several  British  officers  and 
men  were  shot  through  exposing  them- 
selves too  soon  on  the  crest  of  the  kopjes 
when  the  fight  was  practically  over  ; 
among  them  was  Mr.  Knight,  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  very 
end  of  the  engagement. 


Such  sorrows  were  ours  and  many  more 
on  the  night  of  the  Belmont  fight,  but 
it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  charge 
the  Boers  with  intentional  breaches  of  the 
laws  of  so-called  humane  warfare,  on  ac- 
count of  mistakes  which  might  happen  in 
the  most  civilized  army  in  the  world  and 
are  surely  excusable  in  a  force  of  undis- 
ciplined farmers  wrhose  education  is  as 
small  as  their  courage  is  certainly  great. 

After  the  engagement  the  division  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  the  rest  of  the  day- 
was  spent  in  collecting  and  tending  the 
wounded.  At  the  outset  of  this  West- 
ern Campaign  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  bearer-parties  were  under 
fire  during  the  greater  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, yet  carried  on  their  work  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  despatch.  In  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  wounded  men  they 
were  all  in  field  hospital  that  afternoon, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  beautifully 
equipped  hospital  train  passed  through 
Orange  River  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
patients  on   their  way  to  Wynberg. 

In  camp  at  Belmont  Farm  all  manner  of 
stories  about  the  engagement  were  rife. 
The  Lancers  had  cut  their  way  twice 
through  the  enemy  in  his  flight  ;  our  whole 
mounted  force  was  pursuing  the  Boer  com- 
mandoes for  miles  into  the  Free  State  ; 
our  way  was  clear  to  the  Modder  River  ; 
in  fact  one  might  almost  imagine  the  war 
was  over.      In  reality  the  Boers  were  still 
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in  front  of  us,  only  seven  miles  away.  The 
very  afternoon  of  the  Belmont  fight  they 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  rising 
ground,  through  which  the  railway  runs  in 
a  cutting  on  its  way  north,  just  beyond  the 
station  at  Gras  Pan,  the  next  siding  to 
Belmont.  Next  day,  therefore,  the  column 
moved  on  a  few  miles  and  camped  this 
time  east  of  the  railway  and  southeast  of 
Gras  Pan  Station. 

In  spite  of  the  large  force  of  Boers  en- 
countered at  Belmont,  our  tendency  was 
still  to  underrate  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
in  front ;  so  that  when  the  column  start- 
ed on  Saturday  morning  to  march  toward 
Enselin,  there  was  no  expectation  of  strong 
resistance.  The  ground  after  leaving  camp 
sloped  gradually  upward  with  only  a  few 
gentle  undulations,  to  the  ridge  of  kopjes 
which  intersects  the  railway  at  right  angles 
a  mile  or  so  beyond  Gras  Pan  Station. 
The  ridge,  by  the  way,  has  generally  been 
called  Rooi  Laagte,  which  is  obviously  a 
misnomer,  since  laagte  means  a  valley,  but 
as  Rooi  Laagte  the  position  will  go  down 
to  history.  As  at  Belmont,  the  general 
plan  of  the  battle-field  was  extremely  sim- 
ple. The  Boers  crowned  the  ridge  right 
across  our  path,  the  only  difference,  on  this 
occasion,  being  that  their  line  extended 
across  the  railway  to  the  west,  where  they 
had  a  big  gun.  Their  main  force  was, 
however,  on  the  east  of  the  line,  and  early 
in  the  day  they  all  withdrew  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  kopjes  were  not  so  high  as  at 
Belmont,  nor  had  the  Boers  any  second 
line  just  behind  to  which  they  could  retire 
and  seek  shelter. 

At   six    o'clock   the    18th  field  battery 


opened  a  well-directed  fire  on  the  enemy, 
about  our  right  centre.  The  practice  of 
our  guns  was  beautiful,  and  it  certainly  al- 
lowed the  Ninth  Brigade  and  the  gallant 
tars,  who  were  in  the  lead,  to  creep  up 
without  suffering  heavy  loss.  It  also  be- 
came apparent  that  the  open  field  over 
which  we  had  to  advance  with  its  hardly 
perceptible  undulations,  afforded  more 
protection  than  one  would  readily  imag- 
ine. But  the  final  charge  had  to  come, 
and  when  the  Northamptons  and  sailors 
who  were  in  the  advance  of  the  Ninth 
Brigade  came  to  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  kopjes  they  had  to  cross  a  zone  of 
terrific  fire  without  a  vestige  of  cover. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  in  spite  of  the 
arduous  work  of  our  field  batteries  the 
Boers  behind  their  rocks  had  not  suffered 
greatly  from  the  hail  of  shrapnel  which 
had  been  showered  upon  them  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Every  bowlder  was  alive  with 
flame  as  our  men  broke  into  the  open,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  sailors  had  to  fall 
back  with  nearly  half  their  number  hit. 
Then  the  guns  of  the  Naval  Brigade  and 
the  75th  field  battery,  which  had  been 
mainly  occupied  on  our  left  about  the  rail- 
way line  in  keeping  the  Boer  artillery  fire 
from  our  troops,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
storming-party  and  directed  their  attack 
upon  the  kopjes.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
Mauser  fire  from  the  bowlders  was  quieted 
and  the  men  of  the  Ninth  Brigade  jumped 
again  to  their  feet  and  swarmed  up  the 
ridge  before  the  enemy  could  recover  his 
aim.  As  at  Belmont,  the  Boers  did  not 
wait  for  the  bayonet,  but  streamed  away 
to  the  rear  in  hasty  retreat,  carrying  their 
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dead  and  wounded  with  them.  A  few  iso- 
lated men  surrendered,  but  the  mass  of 
the  enemy  got  off  scot  free. 

In  its  actual  effect  upon  .the  enemy  the 
fight  at  Rooi  Laagte  was  exactly  like  the 
encounter  two  days  before  at  Belmont. 
We  drove  them  helter-skelter  from  their 
position,  but  we  had  no  means  of  cutting 
them  off  in  their  flight.  Our  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  had  succeeded  this  time 
in  getting  round  on  their  right,  and  was  in 
perfect  position  to  pounce  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  kopjes  for  the  level  ground  in 
their  rear  ;  but  unfortunately  the  Boers 
were  some  3,000  strong,  and  outnumbered 
our  mounted  force  by  at  least  five  to  one. 
To  have  attempted  a  charge  would  have 
been  to  court  almost  certain  disaster. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  while 
our  infantry  proved  itself  as 
invincible  as  at  Belmont,  our 
field  artillery  and  naval  gun- 
ners had  an  opportunity  this 
time  of  showing  their  faces. 
The  1 8th  battery,  and  after- 
ward the  7  5  th,  worked  with  al- 
most superhuman  energy  and 
splendid  accuracy  in  prepar- 
ing our  attack ;  while  on  the 
railway  line  the  quick-firing 
guns  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
drew  all  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my's artillery,  thereby  greatly 
assisting  our  attack. 

The  poor  sailors  were  hit 
terribly  hard  both  at  their  guns 
and  in  the  firing-line.  The 
heavy   loss  sustained  by  the 


marines  who  led  the 
way  across  the  open 
with  the  Northamp- 
tons,  was  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  accustomed 
to  the  work,  and  they 
had  not  learned,  as 
the  Ninth  Brigade 
had  at  Belmont,  to 
take  sufficiently  open 
order.  It  is  worth 
while  noting  in  this 
connection  that  the 
British  army  has  very 
quickly  found  reason 
to  change  its  ordi- 
nary method  of  at- 
tack in  dealing  with  the  Boers.  The  for- 
mation given  in  the  books  is  good  enough 
for  savage  warfare,  but  it  is  suicidal  against 
modern  weapons,  and  the  commanding 
officers  have  now  no  difficulty  in  getting 
their  men  to  advance  with  intervals  of  five 
or  six  paces,  which  accounts  for  the  enor- 
mous width  of  our  line  at  Belmont  and 
M odder  River. 

We  took  about  a  dozen  prisoners,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Julius  Jeppe  and  Mr.  Rissik, 
both  rich  men  of  Johannesburg,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  who  were  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal when  war  became  imminent,  and  went 
back  voluntarily  to  fight  for  their  country. 
Their  capture  was  interesting  for  many 
reasons.  Here  were  two  men  who  were 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  Englishmen  in 
Johannesburg  ;   they  were  well  educated 
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as  well  as  being  wealthy  ;  in  their  ideas 
and  habits  they  were  more  English  than 
anything  else  ;  when  they  went  abroad 
from  South  Africa,  they  went  to  London 
and  not  to  Germany  ;  finally  they  were 
both  out  of  the  Transvaal  when  the  trouble 
was  brewing  and  could  easily  have  re- 
mained away.  The  obvious  inference  is 
that  these  men  who  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  both 
sides  of  the  Transvaal  ques- 
tion and  the  resources  of  both 
parties,  yet  voluntarily  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Boers, 
not,  be  it  remembered,  from 
purely  patriotic  motives,  be- 
cause neither  of  them  is  a 
Boer,  but  apparently  because 
they  had  hopes  of  ultimate 
success  for  the  Boer  cause. 

It  was  now  Saturday  after- 
noon, November  25th.  In 
four  days  two  hard  engage- 
ments had  been  fought  and 
Modder  River  was  not  yet 
in  sight.  Twice  the  Boers 
had  been  driven  from  their  position,  but 
we  had  never  really  got  into  them,  and  in 
spite  of  many  sensational  stories  about 
their  flight  into  the  Free  State  they  were, 
as  our  scouts  soon  discovered,  anywhere 
between  our  advance  guard  and  the  river. 
Our  situation  was  therefore  by  no  means 
too  pleasant.  On  the  day  of  the  fight  at 
Rooi  Laagte  we  had  marched  right  on  to 
Enselin,  about  three  miles  past  the  scene 
of  battle,  and  there  we  rested  all  Sunday. 
But  water  was  terribly  scarce,  the  supply 
being  limited  to  one  well  from  which  the 
whole  column  had  to  drink,  which  meant 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought 
so  hard  on  Saturday  morning  went  water- 
less and  almost  dinnerless  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-four hours.  That  Sunday  was  a  hard 
test  for  the  men  who  had  to  be  thirsty  be- 
neath the  burning  sun  of  a  South  African 
summer  with  the  recollection  of  many  a 
comrade  lost  behind  them  and  the  certain 
prospect  of  hard  righting  in  front.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  temper 
of  the  troops  never  grew  sullen,  nor  could 
Lord  Methuen  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  the  material  with  which  he  found  himself 
placed  against  the  stoutest  enemy  British 
troops  have  faced  in  the  last  forty  years. 


There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue. 
Water  must  be  reached  at  all  costs,  al- 
though it  was  moderately  apparent  even 
now  that  Modder  River  once  gained  it 
would  be  madness  to  advance  on  Kimber- 
ley  without  an  increase  in  our  cavalry  and 
artillery.  On  Monday,  therefore,  a  short 
march  was  made  to  a  group  of  large  ponds 
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containing  excellent  water,  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  line  and,  roughly  speaking,  six 
miles  short  of  the  river.  Then  the  great 
incident  of  the  march  to  Modder  River 
occurred. 

For  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  Boers  would  oppose  our 
crossing  of  the  river.  Where  this  idea 
arose  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Certainly 
the  farmers  round  about  were  not  of  that 
mind,  nor  had  it  been  the  general  belief 
when  the  troops  left  Orange  River.  After- 
ward it  was  commonly  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Boers  would  not  fight  except  on 
kopjes  where  bowlders  protected  their  po- 
sition and  the  hills  covered  their  retreat. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  thought  we  bad  hit  the 
enemy  harder  than  we  really  had.  We 
still  underrated  his  numbers  just  as  much 
as  we  underrated  his  general  fighting  abil- 
ity. Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause. 
the  fact  remains  that  we  did  not  expect 
much  opposition  at  the  river. 

The  river  itself  had  never  been  recon- 
noitred properly,  partly  owing  to  our  lack 
of  cavalry  and  partly  owing  to  the 
extreme    difficulty    of    so    do  After 

passing  Klokfontein,  a  station  which  was 
level   with   our    camp,    the    kopjes   which 
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so  far  had  formed  a  common  feature  of 
the  landscape,  were  entirely  left  behind. 
For  about  six  miles  the  veldt  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  Modder,  with  as 
many  undulations  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  a  fine  summer  day.  It  was  quite 
impossible,  therefore,  for  our  scouts  to 
get  near  the  river  without  drawing  fire 
long  before  they  reached  it,  unless  indeed 
they  made  an  enormous  detour  to  the 
west  and  crept  up  on  the  enemy's  flank. 
This  they  could  hardly  do,  owing  to  their 
small  number  and  the  terrible  condition 
of  their  beasts — and  men — who  were  all, 
in  camp  parlance,  worked  to  death  and 
"  stone  cold."  I  happened  to  see  more 
than  half  the  Ninth  Lancers 
returning  from  their  recon- 
naissance on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  they  all  told  much 
the  same  story.  The  Boers 
were  trekking  across  the  river 
as  hard  as  they  could  go  in 
the  direction  of  Spytfontein 
and  probably  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  would 
give  fight  at  the  river  —  or 
rather  rivers — for  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  Modder  and 
Riet  Rivers  join  each  other  at 
the  railway  bridge,  the  Riet 
being  the  southernmost  of 
the  two.  One  of  the  Ninth — 
Ellison  by  name  —  had  got 
nearer  the  river  than  the  rest 
and  had  been  fired  upon  and 


forced  to  withdraw  in  haste. 
Not  one  of  the  Lancers  had 
any  clear  idea  of  the  Boer 
position,  or  any  knowledge 
of  Boer  trenches,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  anyone 
riding  or  walking  down  to- 
ward the  river  appears  on  the 
horizon  to  the  Boer  in  his 
trench  long  before  he  can  see 
any  sign  of  a  Boer  and  could 
not  possibly  get  closer  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  without  draw- 
ing fire,  although  looking 
across  the  level  veldt  to  the 
line  of  trees  by  the  water's 
edge  he  might  fancy  himself 
a  great  deal  nearer. 

Thus  it  came  about  that 
some  6,000  Boers  —  to  put 
their  numbers  at  the  lowest  estimate — 
awaited  our  arrival  at  the  river  while  we 
camped  for  half  a  day  six  miles  off  and 
had  no  suspicion  that  the  river-banks  held 
even  five  hundred  of  the  enemy.  The 
order  on  Monday  night  was  that  the  col- 
umn should  march  at  4.30  next  morning, 
and  it  was  understood  that  we  should 
breakfast  on  the  Modder  at  seven  o'clock. 
As  the  column  advanced  over  the  veldt 
with  its  enormous  mule-train  behind  send- 
ing up  clouds  of  dust,  there  was  little 
thought  of  the  impending  battle.  Even 
when  the  Lancers  were  fired  upon  about 
an  hour  after  leaving  camp  little  excite- 
ment was  caused  in  the  column,  for  our 
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patrols  had  become  accustomed  by  this 
time  to  morning  brushes  with  the  enemy. 
So  we  marched  on  until  the  crest  of  the 
veldt-wave  was  reached  and  the  line  of 
the  Modder  and  Riet  Rivers  was  discov- 
ered apparently  within  easy  rifle  shot  with 
trees  marking  the  river-bed  and  a  few  cor- 


the  moment  the  river's  course  came  in 
view.  What  we  could  see  was  a  line  of 
trees  with  a  few  houses  dotted  here  and 
there,  extending  right  across  our  front,  the 
bridge  being  a  long  way  to  the  left  of  the 
column  when  we  first  deployed.  West 
of  the  bridge  the  line  of  trees  denoted  the 
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rugated  iron  buildings  representing  the 
summer-resort  of  Kimberley. 

Here  the  column  took  open  order  with 
the  artillery  on  the  right  flank,  while  away 
two  miles  to  the  west  the  guns  of  the  Na- 
val Brigade  were  taken  from  the  railway 
and  put  down  about  two  miles  or  a  little 
more  from  Modder  River  bridge.  Mean- 
while, one  of  the  enemy's  guns  had  been 
located  across  the  Riet  River,  and  at  6.45 
our  artillery  opened  fire  upon  this  gun 
while  the  infantry  were  ordered  to  march 
straight  upon  the  river. 

Although  we  could  not  see  a  Boer,  the 
position  we  had  to  take  was  apparent  from 
Vol.  XXVII.— 28 


Modder  River;  on  the  east,  the  trees 
marked  the  Riet,  the  Modder  lying  behind 
it ;  but  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  there 
was  only  one  river,  for  on  the  level  plain 
the  trees  of  the  Riet  and  Modder  coincided 
in  our  view  and  the  peninsula  between 
them  was  obliterated. 

Supposing  then  that  our  march  had  been 
straight  down  the  railway  line,  we  should 
have  found  the  Boer  position  at  right  an- 
gles to  our  advance,  and  about  equally 
divided  by  the  railway  bridge,  their 
trenches  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  halt 
on  each  side.  As  it  happened]  however, 
our  column  entered  the  battle-field  at  least 
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a  mile  and  a  half  cast  of  the  railway  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  so  to  speak.  Thus 
our  right  brigade,  the  Guards,  marched 
straight  on,  while  the  Ninth  had  to  extend 
diagonally  to  the  left,  gradually  crossing 
the  railway  line  and  finally  getting  round 
the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  position. 

One  or  two  points  must  now  be  made 
clear.  It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  had 
an  intrenched  position  extending  for  about 
three  miles  along  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river,  having,  therefore,  not  only  plenty  of 
material  shelter,  but  a  background  of  trees 
which  made  them  absolutely  invisible  to 
our  advancing  troops.  They  had  in  front 
of  them  a  field  of  fire  extending  for  two 
miles  to  the  horizon  of  their  vision  on 
which  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  cover, 
save  for  a  few  ant-heaps,  and  a  mile  or 
so  away  a  very  slight  undulation.  To  the 
Boer  in  his  trench  the  British  soldier  ad- 
vancing was,  therefore,  not  only  thorough- 
ly exposed,  but  constantly  upon  the  sky- 
line until  he  got  within  a  thousand  yards, 
and  after  that,  the  ground,  without  exag- 
geration, was  as  flat  as  a  cricket-field. 
There  never  was  a  position  so  admirably 
adapted  for  defence.  Even  the  trenches, 
carefully  thrown  up  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  were  almost  unnecessary,  since 
the  formation  of  the  bank  was  shelter 
enough  in  itself.  Why  the  Boers  should 
have  been  expected  to  abandon  such  a 
position  without  a  struggle  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  conceive  ;  as  they  were  ably 
assisted  by  German  officers,  the  supposi- 
tion becomes  almost  an  absurdity. 

There  we  were,  however,  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  marching  right  into  the  en- 
emy's lines,  and  we  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  The  next  point  to  observe  is  that 
having  got  into  such  a  plight,  the  usual 
methods  of  attack  had  to  be  modified. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  way 
for  the  infantry  should  have  been  prepared 
by  a  heavy  cannonade.  But  the  infantry 
were  well  within  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
rifle  fire  before  the  strength  of  his  force 
was  grasped.  Indeed,  the  situation  only 
became  thoroughly  apparent  when  our 
advance  was  met  with  a  terrific  fusillade 
when  our  men  were  well  within  a  mile  of 
the  trenches.  After  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  to  go  ahead.  Retreat 
would  have  been  worse  in  every  way  than 
anything  else  ;  besides,  retreat  is  not  the 


sort  of  movement  which  would  ever  sug- 
gest itself  to  a  general  like  Lord  Methuen 
or  the  troops  at  his  command.  The  or- 
der was  given  to  go  on,  and  on  the  men 
went,  climbing  over  a  wire  fence  which 
crossed  the  plain  about  twelve  hundred 
yards  from  the  enemy's  rifles.  In  the 
meantime  the  Boers  opened  upon  us  with 
their  big  guns  all  along  the  line  and  the 
action  became  general.  Of  course  the 
immediate  suggestion  is  that  the  enemy's 
flank  should  be  turned  ;  and  Lord  Meth- 
uen is  sure  to  be  criticised  for  an  appar- 
ent fondness  for  frontal  attacks.  The  crit- 
icism at  this  stage  of  the  day  would  be 
wholly  unjust.  One  point  of  the  topogra- 
phy has  not  yet  been  dwelt  upon,  which, 
although  seemingly  unimportant,  deter- 
mined our  method  of  advance. 

The  Boer  trenches  extended,  as  before 
said,  about  three  miles  across  our  front, 
but  on  their  extreme  left  the  river  bends 
south  almost  at  right  angles  and  it  is  too 
deep  and  muddy  to  be  forded  by  men 
carrying  rifles  and  ammunition.  The 
enemy's  left  or  eastern  flank  was  there- 
fore fairly  well  protected  ;  for  when  our 
column  entered  the  battle-field  at  the  east- 
ern corner,  they  could  only  advance  to 
the  front  and  to  the  west  because  our 
right  was  contained  by  the  bend  of  the 
Riet  River. 

So  Lord  Methuen,  in  order  to  out- 
flank the  enemy,  must  do  so  on  the  west 
where  there  was  a  shallow  crossing  of  the 
river,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's 
position.  And  this  he  actually  succeeded 
in  doing,  but  as  we  came  into  action  from 
the  southeast  it  took  six  or  seven  hours 
for  the  Ninth  Brigade  to  work  their  way 
across  the  field  of  fire  and  finally  cross 
the  Modder  by  a  weir  where  the  men  of 
the  West  Yorkshire  and  North  Lancashire 
Regiments  scrambled  across  from  post  to 
post  of  the  dam. 

All  this  was  done,  of  course,  under 
fire,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  flank- 
ing movement  should  have  been  begun 
sooner.  The  answer  is  that  the  whole 
column  was  under  fire  before  the  general 
knew  that  there  was  a  position  to  be  out- 
flanked. The  plan  of  battle  seems  easy 
enough  writing  after  the  event,  but  on 
the  morning  of  battle  most  of  us  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  we  were  lying 
as  flat  as  possible  on  the  ground  under  as 
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hot  a  fire  as  British  troops  have  often  en- 
dured. From  eight  until  ten  they  kept 
up  a  terrific  fusillade  from  the  trenches  and 
a  well-directed  artillery  fire.  With  one's 
head  buried  in  the  ground  ostrich-like, 
the  fire  seemed  to  come  from  every  side 
and  many  thought  that  the  Boers  were 
all  round  us.  Not  only  was  their  fire  un- 
quenchable but  once  or  twice  our  own 
artillery  had  to  remain  silent  as  the  gun- 
ners changed  their  position,  and  gradual- 
ly, about  nine  or  half-past,  the  suspicion 
first  crept  over  us  that  we  were  making 
no  headway,  and  the  feeling  was  most  un- 
pleasant. All  morning  we  lay  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  trenches,  the  men  scraping 
little  holes  in  the  ground  for  their  heads, 
and  firing  at  nothing  more  tangible  than 
a  line  of  trees. 

Many  people  have  had  ideas  of  photo- 
graphing a  battle.  A  photograph  of  this 
battle  would  reveal  nothing  but  a  bare 
stretch  of  veldt  with  a  line  of  willows 
and  poplars  in  the  background.  Not  a 
Boer  could  be  seen,  and  even  our  own 
men  were  almost  invisible  as  they  lay 
there  in  sand-colored  khaki,  keeping  a 
liberal  five  paces  apart — only  here  and 
there  where  a  slight  undulation  gave  a 
precarious  cover  could  one  see  the  khaki 
backs  clustered  together  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  on  the  plain. 

Personally,  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  small  ant-hill  for  my  head  pro- 
tection, I  endeavored  to  take  a  few  snap- 
shots with  a  kodak,  not  because  there  was 
anything  to  take,  but  in  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  bare  aspect  of  a  modern  battle- 
field, but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  to  let 
go  the  shutter  and  still  keep  one's  head 
behind  an  ant-heap  proved  so  difficult  an 
operation,  that  it  was  a  pure  matter  of 
chance  whether  I  photographed  the  veldt 
or  the  sky.  The  incessant  whistle  of  bul- 
lets is  not  good  for  photography,  though, 
curiously  enough,  it  encourages  sleep. 
Many  men  dozed  off  that  morning  under 
the  rays  of  a  particularly  insistent  sun, 
only  to  be  awakened  by  the  bursting  of  a 
big  shell  or  the  repeated  reports  of  a  most 
disagreeable  quick-firing  gun  employed  by 
the  enemy  with  equal  impartiality  against 
our  firing-line  and  our  hospital  wagons. 
All  the  morning  the  one  cheering  note 
was  the  incessant  reports  of  our  own  field 
pieces  and  naval  guns.     Early  in  the  day 


the  two  field  batteries  had  moved  round 
from  our  extreme  right  and  came  up  in  the 
centre  just  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  rail- 
way and  did  most  magnificent  work.  No 
praise  nor  superlatives  can  be  too  great 
for  the  fearless  way  in  which  our  gunners, 
though  twice  beaten  back,  forced  their 
way  to  the  front,  horses  and  men  suffering 
equally,  until  they  were  within  1,300  yards 
of  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  by  10.45 
actually  succeeded  in  silencing  his  big  guns ; 
which  were  served  behind  excellent  sand- 
bag epaulments.  Just  to  the  west  of  the 
line  the  long-range  naval  guns  did  yeoman 
service,  having  been  moved  back  from  their 
first  too  advanced  position  to  a  slight  hol- 
low more  than  4,000  yards  from  the  river, 
where  the  Boers  never  really  found  them 
out.  Altogether  our  artillery  was  splen- 
didly served  and  kept  up  an  amazingly 
rapid  fire.  Some  idea  of  the  speed  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  1 8th 
and  75th  batteries  fired  away  two  hun- 
dred rounds  per  gun,  and  most  of  that 
was  spent  before  midday.  About  eleven 
o'clock,  as  it  were  by  mutual  consent,  the 
fighting  slackened  and  became  almost 
desultory  ;  but  at  12.30  pandemonium 
broke  loose  again,  and  a  most  terrific 
fire  was  poured  from  the  trenches  upon 
our  force  lying  prone  about  nine  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river.  Then  the  or- 
der— possibly  the  only  one  given  that 
day  after  fighting  began — came  that  we 
were  to  maintain  our  position  until  dark,  af- 
ter which  anything  might  happen.  How 
the  men  lying  there  in  the  sun  without 
cover  from  heat  or  from  bullets  longed 
for  the  evening  only  those  who  have  been 
in  a  similar  position  can  imagine.  Since 
eight  in  the  morning  we  had  scarcely 
moved  in  front,  and  long  before  night  the 
ammunition  in  the  firing-line  was  spent. 
We  did,  however,  gradually  creep  round 
on  the  west,  so  that  by  two  in  the  afternoon 
nearly  a  thousand  men  of  the  Ninth  Bri- 
gade had  crossed  the  river  and  come  up 
on  the  enemy's  right  as  far  as  the  wind- 
mills marked  on  the  plan.  There,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  very  well  off,  for  they 
had  no  artillery  support,  and  they  were 
twice  actually  under  the  fire  of  our  own 
guns. 

The  prospect  was  not  very  brilliant  at 
any  time  of  the  afternoon.  Lord  Methuen 
was  wounded,  having  spent  the  morning 
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in  the  very  hottest  zone  of  tire,  a  few 
hundred  yards  behind  our  firing-line.  No 
orders  could  be  given  or  at  least  very  few 
— perhaps,  because  there  were  no  orders 
to  give.  Anyone  who  walked  upright 
within  two  miles  of  the  river,  was  a  target 
for  the  Boer  marksmen,  whose  Mauser 
rifles  seemed  to  have  an  enormous  range. 
Some  idea,  perhaps,  of  this  range  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  walking 
directly  back  from  our  rear  line,  one  had 
to  traverse  a  mile  and  a  half  of  veldt 
before  the  bullets  ceased  to  throw  up  the 
dust  in  his  neighborhood.  It  was  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  get  stretchers  up  to 
the  wounded  in  the  tiring-line  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  though  the  men  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  did  everything  in 
their  power  for  the  wounded  who  could 
be  recovered.  It  was  simply  suicide  to 
walk  about  for  long  behind  our  lines,  for 
the  Boers  during  the  whole  day  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  aiming  at  anyone  who 
even  got  up  and  took  a  sitting  position. 
From  two  to  three  the  fire  again  slackened, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Boers 
behind  their  trenches  only  shot  at  definite 
marks,  as  if  they,  too,  were  afraid  of  their 
ammunition  going  short.  About  3.45  one 
of  their  big  guns  opened  again,  just  to  the 
west  of  the  railway,  trying  to  reach  our 
naval  guns.  The  shots  were  quite  harm- 
less, for  the  Boers  were  using  black  pow- 
der and  the  white  puff  of  smoke  could  be 
seen  long  before  the  shell  came,  giving 
anyone  who  was  in  the  line  of  fire  plenty 
of  time  to  escape.  Moreover,  the  smoke 
made  a  splendid  target,  so  that  our  field 
pieces  got  the  range  at  once  and  very 
soon  put  the  Boer  gun  out  of  action. 
Then  they  started  on  the  east  of  the 
railway  with  a  gun  posted  between  the 
river  and  the  station,  but  that,  too,  was 
very  soon  quieted  by  our  shrapnel. 

All  day  long  the  Boers  had  used  very 
little  shrapnel,  having  but  small  quantities 
of  that  commodity,  so  that  their  shell  fire 
was  not  nearly  so  destructive  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  I  doubt  if  they 
had  more  than  six  or  at  the  outside  eight 
big  guns,  but  they  were  managed  by  the 
German  Albrecht,  who  kept  his  men 
splendidly  in  hand.  Using  common  shell 
they  only  fired  when   they  had   a  definite 


target  and  their  marksmanship  was  ad- 
mirable. In  the  morning  I  watched  the 
Lancers  galloping  across  our  rear  and  the 
Boers  dropped  shell  after  shell  right  into 
them,  fortunately  without  much  effect, 
and  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  they  kept  our  artillery  constantly  on 
the  move.  So  the  long  day  dragged  out 
its  weary  length  until  night-fall  found  our 
men  still  lying  across  the  front  of  the 
Boer  position,  most  of  them  without  am- 
munition and  little  food  except  the  emer- 
gency rations  in  small  tins  which  are  only 
opened  as  a  last  resource. 

General  Colville — the  brigadier  of  the 
guards — had  taken  command  of  the  army 
since  Lord  Methuen's  wound,  and  he  had 
some  idea  of  charging  with  the  bayonet  at 
eight  o'clock,  but  the  plan  was  given  up, 
because  the  men  were  badly  in  need  of  a 
little  rest  and  food  before  such  an  under- 
taking. So  darkness  fell  with  the  issue 
still  undecided.  The  Boers  were  still  where 
they  were  in  the  morning,  and  our  gain 
had  been  to  turn  their  right  flank.  On 
our  own  right,  Colonel  Codrington  had 
attempted  to  cross  the  Riet  with  the  First 
Coldstreams,  but  found  it  impossible  and 
so  took  his  regiment  right  across  to  assist 
the  Ninth  Brigade  on  the  west.  Our 
right  leaned  upon  the  Riet,  where  the  Scots 
Guards  had  found  shelter  in  a  large  empty 
reservoir,  and  there  was  great  danger  of 
the  Boers  coming  up  from  Jacobsdal  on 
the  east  and  turning  our  right  flank.  So 
that  if  we  had  got  round  them  on  the 
west,  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
enfilading  us  on  the  east.  Most  people 
would  say,  a  drawn  game.  Yet  in  the  night 
the  Boers  took  away  their  guns  and  evac- 
uated the  position  ;  and  our  men,  who 
had  expected  a  bayonet  charge  at  3  a.m. 
and  a  stubborn  fight  for  life,  marched  qui- 
etly over  the  drift  without  a  shot  being 
fired. 

We  were  sorry  not  to  get  at  them,  but  the 
general  feeling  on  Wednesday  morning 
was  distinctly  one  of  relief.  By  a  myste- 
rious move  in  the  night  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  a  doubtful  battle  had  been  sud- 
denly changed  into  a  brilliant  victory.  The 
Boers  had  left  a  position  which  seemed 
impregnable,  and  the  march  to  Modder 
River  was  over. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    DUEL 

T  was  among  old  Dr.  Mc- 
Queen's sayings  that  when 
he  met  a  man  who  was 
certified  to  be  in  no  way 
remarkable  he  wanted  to 
give  three  cheers.  There 
are  few  of  them,  even  in  a  little  place 
like  Thrums,  but  David  Gemmell  was  one. 
So  McQueen  had  always  said,  but 
Grizel  was  not  so  sure.  "  He  is  very 
good-looking  and  he  does  not  know  it," 
she  would  point  out,  "  oh,  what  a  re- 
markable man  !  " 

She  had  known  him  intimately  for 
nearly  six  years  now,  ever  since  he  be- 
came the  old  doctor's  assistant,  on  the 
day  when,  in  the  tail  of  some  others,  he 
came  to  Thrums  aged  twenty-one  to  ap- 
ply for  the  post.  Grizel  had  even  helped 
to  choose  him,  she  had  a  quaint  recol- 
lection of  his  being  submitted  to  her  by 
McQueen,  who  told  her  to  look  him  over 
and  say  whether  he  would  do — an  odd 
position  in  which  to  place  a  fourteen-year- 
old  girl,  but  Grizel  had  taken  it  most  seri- 
ously, and  indeed  of  the  two  men  only 
Gemmell  dared  to  laugh. 

"  You  should  not  laugh  when  it  is  so  im- 
portant," she  said,  gravely  ;  and  he  stood 
abashed,  although  I  believe  he  chuckled 
again  when  he  retired  to  his  room  for  the 
night.  She  was  in  that  room  next  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  to  smell  the 
curtains  (he  smoked)  and  see  whether  he 
folded  his  things  up  neatly  and  used  both 
the  brush  and  the  comb,  but  did  not  use 
pomade,  and  slept  with  his  window  open, 
and  really  took  a  bath  instead  of  merely 
pouring  the  water  into  it  and  laying  the 
sponge  on  top — (oh,  she  knew  them  !) 
— and  her  decision  after  some  days  was 
that  though  far  from  perfect,  he  would 
do,  if  he  loved  her  dear  darling  doctor 
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sufficiently.  By  this  time  David  was 
openly  afraid  of  her,  which  Grizel  noticed, 
and  took  to  be  in  the  circumstances  a 
satisfactory  sign. 

She  watched  him  narrowly  for  the  next 
year,  and  after  that  she  ceased  to  watch 
him  at  all.  She  was  like  a  congregation 
become  so  sure  of  its  minister's  soundness 
that  it  can  risk  going  to  sleep.  To  begin 
with,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  pretending 
to  be  anything  he  was  not.  Oh.  how 
unlike  a  boy  she  had  once  known!  His 
manner,  like  his  voice,  was  quiet  ;  being 
himself  the  son  of  a  doctor,  he  did  not 
dodder  through  life  amazed  at  the  splendid 
eminence  he  had  climbed  to,  which  is  the 
weakness  of  Scottish  students  when  they 
graduate,  and  often  for  fifty  years  after- 
wards. How  sweet  he  was  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Queen, never  forgetting  the  respect  due 
to  gray  hairs,  never  hinting  that  the  new 
school  of  medicine  knew  many  things  that 
were  hidden  from  the  old,  and  always 
having  the  sense  to  support  McQueen 
when  she  was  scolding  him  for  his  numer- 
ous naughty  ways.  When  the  old  doctor 
came  home  now  on  cold  nights  it  was 
not  with  his  cravat  in  his  pocket,  and 
Grizel  knew  very  well  who  had  put  it 
round  his  neck.  McQueen  never  had  the 
humiliation,  so  distressing  to  an  old  doc- 
tor, of  being  asked  by  patients  to  send 
his  assistant  instead  of  coming  himself. 
He  thought  they  preferred  him  and 
twitted  David  about  it,  but  Grizel  knew 
that  David  had  sometimes  to  order  them  to 
prefer  the  old  man.  She  knew  that  when 
lie  said  good-night  and  was  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  proba- 
bly off  to  some  poor  house  where,  if  not 
he,  a  tired  woman  must  sit  the  long  night 
through  by  a  sufferer's  bedside,  and  she 
realized  with  joy  that  his  chief  reason  for 
not  speaking  of  such  things  was  that  he 
took  them  as  part  of  his  natural  work  and 
never  even  knew  that  he  was  kind.  He 
was  not  specially  skilful,  he  had  taken  no 
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honors  cither  at  school  or  college,  and 
he  considered  himself  to  be  a  very  ordi- 
nary young  man.  It  you  had  said  that 
on  this  point  von  disagreed  with  him,  his 
manner  probably  would  have  implied  that 
he  thought  you  a  bit  of  an  ass. 

When  a  new  man  arrives  in  Thrums, 
the  women  come  to  their  doors  to  see 
whether  he  is  good-looking.  They  said 
No  of  Tommy  when  he  came  hack,  but  it 
had  been  an  emphatic  Yes  for  Dr.  Gem- 
mell.  He  was  tall  and  very  slight,  and 
at  twenty-seven  as  at  twenty-one,  despite 
the  growth  of  a  heavy  mustache,  there 
was  a  boyishness  about  his  appearance, 
which  is,  I  think,  what  women  love  in  a 
man  more  than  anything  else.  They  are 
drawn  to  him  by  it,  and  they  love  him  out 
of  pity  when  it  goes.  I  suppose  it  brings 
back  to  them  some  early,  beautiful  stage 
in  the  world's  history  when  men  and  wom- 
en played  together  without  fear.  Per- 
haps it  lay  in  his  smile,  which  was  so 
winning  that  wrinkled  old  dames  spoke  of 
it,  who  had  never  met  the  word  before, 
smiles  being  little  known  in  Thrums,  where 
in  a  workaday  world  we  rind  it  suffi- 
cient either  to  laugh  or  to  look  thrawn. 
His  dark  curly  hair  was  what  Grizel  was 
most  suspicious  of  ;  he  must  be  vain  of  that, 
she  thought,  until  she  discovered  that  he 
was  quite  sensitive  to  its  being  mentioned, 
having  ever  detested  his  curls  as  an  eye- 
sore and  in  his  boyhood  clipped  savagely 
to  the  roots.  He  had  such  a  firm  chin, 
if  there  had  been  another  such  chin  going 
a-begging,  I  should  have  liked  to  clap  it 
on  to  Tommy  Sandys. 

Tommy  Sandys  I  All  this  time  we  ■ 
have  been  neglecting  that  brave  sufferer, 
and  while  we  talk  his  ankle  is  swelling 
and  swelling.  Well,  Grizel  was  not  so  in- 
considerate, for  she  walked  very  fast  and 
with  an  exceedingly  determined  mouth  to 
Dr.  GemmelPs  lodgings.  He  was  still  in 
lodgings,  having  refused  to  turn  Grizel 
out  of  her  house,  though  she  had  offered 
to  let  it  to  him.  She  left  word,  the  doc- 
tor not  being  in,  that  he  was  wanted  at 
once  by  Mr.  Sandys,  who  had  sprained 
his  ankle. 

Now,  then.  Tommy  ! 

For  an  hour,  perhaps  until  she  went  to 
bed,  she  remained  merciless.  She  saw 
the  quiet  doctor  with  the  penetrating  eyes 
examining  that   ankle,  asking  a  few  ques- 


tions, and  looking  curiously  at  his  patient. 
Then  she  saw  him  lift  his  hat  and  walk 
out  of  the  house. 

It  gave  her  pleasure,  no,  it  did  not. 
While  she  thought  of  this  Tommy  she  de- 
spised, there  came  in  front  of  him  a  boy 
who  had  played  with  her  long  ago  when 
no  other  child  would  play  with  her,  and 
now  he  said,  "  You  have  grown  cold  to 
me,  Grizel,"  and  she  nodded  assent,  and 
little  wells  of  water  rose  to  her  eyes  and 
lay  there  because  she  had  nodded  assent. 

She  had  never  liked  Dr.  Gemmell  so 
little  as  when  she  saw  him  approaching 
her  house  next  morning.  The  surgery 
was  still  attached  to  it,  and  very  often  he 
came  from  there,  his  visiting-book  in  his 
hand,  to  tell  her  of  his  patients,  even  to 
consult  her  ;  indeed  to  talk  to  Grizel  about 
his  work  without  consulting  her  would 
have  been  difficult,  for  it  was  natural  to 
her  to  decide  what  was  best  for  every- 
body. These  consultations  were  very  un- 
professional, but  from  her  first  coming  to 
the  old  doctor's  house  she  had  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  his  practice, 
as  in  affairs  relating  to  his  boots  and  but- 
tons, she  should  tell  him  what  to  do  and 
he  should  do  it.  McQueen  had  intro- 
duced his  assistant  to  this  partnership 
half-shamefacedly  and  with  a  cautious 
wink  over  the  little  girl's  head,  and  Gem- 
mell fell  into  line  at  once,  showing  her 
his  Uew  stethoscope  as  gravely  as  if  he 
must  abandon  it  at  once,  should  not  she 
approve  ;  which  fine  behavior,  however, 
was  quite  thrown  away  on  Grizel,  who,  had 
he  conducted  himself  otherwise,  would 
merely  have  wondered  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  man  ;  and  as  she  was  eighteen 
or  more  before  she  saw  that  she  had  ex- 
ceeded her  duties,  it  was  then,  of  course, 
too  late  to  cease  doing  it. 

She  knew  now  how  good,  how  forbear- 
ing he  had  been  to  the  little  girl,  and  that 
it  was  partly  because  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  touching  history.  The  grave 
courtesy  with  which  he  had  always  treated 
her,  and  which  had  sometimes  given  her 
as  a  girl  a  secret  thrill  of  delight,  it  was 
so  sweet  to  Grizel  to  be  respected,  she 
knew  now  to  be  less  his  natural  manner 
to  women  than  something  that  came  to 
him  in  her  presence  because  he  who  knew 
her  so  well,  thought  her  worthy  of  defer- 
ence,  and  it  helped  her  more,  far  more, 
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than  if  she  had  seen  it  turn  to  love.  Yet 
as  she  received  him  in  her  parlor  now, 
her  too  spotless  parlor,  for  not  even  the 
ashes  in  the  grate  were  visible,  which 
is  a  mistake,  she  was  not  very  friendly. 
He  had  discovered  what  Tommy  was, 
and  as  she  had  been  the  medium  she 
could  not  blame  him  for  that,  but  how 
could  he  look  as  calm  as  ever  when  such 
a  deplorable  thing  had  happened  ? 

"  What  you  say  is  true,  I  knew  it  before 
I  asked  you  to  go  to  him,  and  I  knew 
you  would  find  it  out,  but  please  to  re- 
member that  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  whom 
it  is  not  for  such  as  you  to  judge." 

That  was  the  sort  of  haughty  remark 
she  held  ready  for  him  while  they  talked 
of  other  cases,  but  it  was  never  uttered, 
for  by  and  by  he  said  : 

"  And  then  there  is  Mr.  Sandys's  ankle. 
A  nasty  accident,  I  am  afraid." 

Was  he  jesting  ?  She  looked  at  him 
sharply.  "  Have  you  not  been  to  see 
him  yet  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  thought  she  had  misunderstood  him. 
He  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Sandys  twice, 
both  last  night  and  this  morning. 

And  he  was  sure  it  was  a  sprain  ? 

Unfortunately  it  was  something  worse, 
dislocation.  Further  mischief  might  show 
itself  presently. 

"  Hemorrhage  into  the  neighboring 
joint  on  inflammation  ?  "  she  asked,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Yes." 

Grizel  turned  away  from  him.  "  I  think 
not,"  she  said. 

Well,  possibly  not,  if  Mr.  Sandys  was 
careful  and  kept  his  foot  from  the  ground 
for  the  next  week.  The  doctor  did  not 
know  that  she  was  despising  him,  and  he 
proceeded  to  pay  Tommy  a  compliment. 
(i  I  had  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  of 
course,"  he  told  her,  "  and  he  bore  the 
wrench  splendidly,  though  there  is  almost 
no  pain  more  acute." 

"  Did  he  ask  you  to  tell  me  that  ?  " 
Grizel  was  thirsting  to  inquire,  but  she 
forbore.  Unwittingly,  however,  the  doc- 
tor answered  the  question.  "  I  could  see," 
he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Sandys  made  light 
of  his  sufferings  to  save  his  sister  pain. 
I  cannot  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
brother  and  sister  so  attached." 

That  was  quite  true,  Grizel  admitted  to 
herself.   In  all  her  recollections  of  Tommy 


she  could  not  remember  one  critical  mo- 
ment in  which  Elspeth  had  not  been  fore- 
most in  his  thoughts.  It  passed  through 
her  head,  "  Even  now  he  must  make  sure 
that  Elspeth  is  in  peace  of  mind  before  he 
can  care  to  triumph  over  me,"  and  she 
would  perhaps  have  felt  less  bitter  had  he 
put  his  triumph  first. 

His  triumph  !  Oh,  she  would  show 
him  whether  it  was  a  triumph.  He  had 
destroyed  forever  her  faith  in  David 
Gemmell ;  the  quiet,  observant  doctor, 
who  had  such  an  eye  for  the  false,  had 
been  deceived  as  easily  as  all  the  others, 
and  it  made  her  feel  very  lonely  ;  but, 
never  mind,  Tommy  should  find  out,  and 
that  within  the  hour,  that  there  was  one 
whom  he  could  not  cheat.  Her  first  im- 
pulse, always  her  first  impulse,  was  to  go 
straight  to  his  side  and  tell  him  what  she 
thought  of  him ;  her  second,  which  was 
neater,  was  to  send  by  messenger  her 
compliments  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Sandys,  and 
would  they,  if  not  otherwise  engaged, 
come  and  have  tea  with  her  that  after- 
noon? Not  a  word  in  the  note  about  the 
ankle,  but  a  careful  sentence  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  seen  Dr.  Gemmell  to-day  and 
proposed  asking  him  to  meet  them. 

Maggy  Ann,  who  had  conveyed  the 
message,  came  back  with  the  reply. 
Elspeth  regretted  that  they  could  not  ac- 
cept Grizel's  invitation,  owing  to  the  acci- 
dent to  her  brother  being  very  much  more 
serious  than  Grizel  seemed  to  think.  "  I 
can't  understand,"  Elspeth  added,  "  why 
Dr.  Gemmell  did  not  tell  you  this  when 
he  saw  you." 

"  Is  it  a  polite  letter  ?  "  asked  inquisi- 
tive Maggy  Ann,  and  Grizel  assured  her 
that  it  was  most  polite.  "  I  hardly  ex- 
pected it,"  said  the  plain-spoken  dame, 
"for  I'm  thinking  by  their  manner  it's 
more  than  can  be  said  of  yours." 

"  I  merely  invited  them  to  come  to 
tea." 

"  And  him  wi'  his  leg  broke  !  Did  you 
no  ken  he  was  lying  on  chairs  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  bad  as  that. 
Maggy  Ann.  So  my  letter  seemed  to 
annoy  him,  did  it  ?  "  said  Grizel,  eagerly 
and  I  fear  well  pleased. 

"  It  angered   her  most    terrible,"    said 
Maggy  Ann.  "  but    no  him.      I  te 
sort  of  ;i  laugh  when  he  re. id  it." 

*<  A  laugh  !  " 
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••  Ay,  and  syne  she  says,  'It  is  most 
heartless  of  Grizel  ;  she  does  not  even  ask 
how  you  are  to-day  ;  one  would  think  she 
did  not  know  of  the  accident,'  and  she 
says,  '  I  have  a  good  mind  to  write  her  a 
very  stiff  letter,'  and  says  he  in  a  noble, 
melancholic  voice.  '  We  must  not  hurt 
Grizel's  feelings.'  he  say>,  and  she  says, 
'  Grizel  think>  it  was  nothing  because  you 
bore  it  so  cheerfully  ;  oh,  how  little  she 
knows  you,'  she  says,  and  'You  are  too 
forgiving,'  she  says;  and  says  he,  '  If  I 
have  anything  to  forgive  Grizel  for  I  for- 
give her  willingly.'  and  syne  she  quieted 
down  and  wrote  the  letter." 

Forgive  her  !  Oh,  how  it  enraged  Gri- 
zel. How  like  the  Tommy  of  old  to  put 
it  in  that  way.  There  never  had  been 
a  boy  so  good  at  forgiving  people  for 
his  own  crimes,  and  he  always  looked  so 
modest  when  he  did  it.  He  was  reclining 
on  his  chairs  at  this  moment,  she  was  sure 
he  was,  forgiving  her  in  every  sentence. 
She  could  have  endured  it  more  easily  had 
she  felt  sure  that  he  was  seeing  himself  as 
he  was,  but  she  remembered  him  too  well 
to  have  any  hope  of  that. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  took  it  off 
again  ;  a  terrible  thing,  remember,  for 
Grizel  to  be  in  a  state  of  indecision.  For 
the  remainder  of  that  day  she  was  not 
wholly  inactive.  Meeting  Dr.  Gemmell 
in  the  street  she  impressed  upon  him  the 
advisability  of  not  allowing  Mr.  Sandys 
to  move  for  at  least  a  week. 

"  He  might  take  a  drive  in  a  day  or  two," 
the  doctor  thought,  "  with  his  sister." 

"He  would  be  sure  to  use  his  foot," 
Grizel  maintained,  "  if  you  once  let  him 
rise  from  his  chair  ;  you  know  they  all 
do,"  and  Gemmell  agreed  that  she  was 
right.  So  she  managed  to  give  Tommy 
as  irksome  a  time  as  possible. 

But  next  day  she  called.  To  go  through 
another  day  without  letting  him  see  how 
despicable  she  thought  him  was  beyond 
her  endurance.  Elspeth  was  a  little  stiff 
at  first,  but  Tommy  received  her  heartily, 
and  with  nothing  in  his  manner  to  show 
that  she  had  hurt  his  finer  feelings.  His 
leg  (the  wrong  leg.  as  Grizel  remembered 
at  once)  was  extended  on  a  chair  in  front 
of  him,  but  instead  of  nursing  it  ostenta- 
tiously as  so  many  would  have  done,  he 
made  humorous  remarks  at  its  expense. 
"  The  fact  is."  he  said,  cheerily,  "  that  so 


long  as  I  don't  move  I  never  felt  better  in 
my  life.  And  I  dare  say  I  could  walk  al- 
most as  well  as  either  of  you,  only  my 
tyrant  of  a  doctor  won't  let  me  try." 

"He  told  me  you  had  behaved  splen- 
didly." said  Grizel,  "while  he  was  reduc- 
ing the  dislocation.  How  brave  you  are  ! 
You  could  not  have  endured  more  stoic- 
ally though  there  had  been  nothing  the 
matter  with  it." 

"It  was  soon  over,"  Tommy  replied, 
lightly.  "  I  think  Elspeth  suffered  more 
than  I." 

Elspeth  told  the  story  of  his  heroism. 
"  I  could  not  stay  in  the  room,"  she  said, 
"  it  was  too  terrible,"  and  Grizel  despised 
too  tender-hearted  Elspeth  for  that,  she 
was  so  courageous  at  facing  pain  herself. 
But  Tommy  had  guessed  that  Elspeth  was 
trembling  behind  the  door,  and  he  had 
called  out,  "  Don't  cry,  Elspeth  I  am  all 
right,  it  is  nothing  at  all." 

"  How  noble  !  "  wTas  Grizel's  com- 
ment when  she  heard  of  this,  and  then 
Elspeth  was  her  friend  again,  insisted  on 
her  staying  to  tea,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  prepare  it.     Aaron  was  out. 

The  two  were  alone  now,  and  in  the 
circumstances  some  men  would  have  given 
the  lady  the  opportunity  to  apologize,  if 
such  was  her  desire.  But  Tommy's  was 
a  more  generous  nature,  his  manner  was 
that  of  one  less  sorry  to  be  misjudged  than 
anxious  that  Grizel  should  not  suffer  too 
much  from  remorse,  if  she  had  asked  his 
pardon  then  and  there  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  replied, "  Right  willingly,  Grizel,"  and 
begged  her  not  to  give  another  thought  to 
the  matter.  What  is  of  more  importance 
Grizel  was  sure  of  this  also,  and  it  was  the 
magnanimity  of  him  that  especially  an- 
noyed her.  There  seemed  to  be  no  dis- 
turbing it.  Even  when  she  said,  "  Which 
foot  is  it  ?  "  he  answered,  "The  one  on 
the  chair,"  quite  graciously  as  if  she  had 
asked  a  natural  question. 

Grizel  pointed  out  that  the  other  foot 
must  be  tired  of  being  a  foot  in  waiting. 
It  had  got  a  little  exercise,  Tommy  replied 
lightly,  last  night  and  again  this  morning 
when  it  had  helped  to  convey  him  to  and 
from  his  bed. 

Had  he  hopped  ?    she  asked,  brutally. 

No,  he  said,  he  had  shuffled  along. 
Half  rising,  he  attempted  to  show  her  hu- 
morously how  he  walked  nowadays,  tried 
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not  to  wince,  but  had  to.  Ugh,  that  was 
a  twinge  !  Grizel  sarcastically  offered  her 
assistance  and  he  took  her  shoulder  grate- 
fully ;  they  crossed  the  room,  a  tedious 
journey.  "  Now  let  me  see  if  you  can 
manage  alone,"  she  says,  and  suddenly 
deserts  him. 

He  looked  rather  helplessly  across  the 
room  ;  few  sights  are  so  pathetic  as  the 
strong  man  of  yesterday  feeling  that  the 
chair  by  the  fire  is  a  distant  object  to-day. 
Tommy  knew  how  pathetic  it  was,  but 
Grizel  did  not  seem  to  know. 

"Try  it,"  she  said,  encouragingly,  "it 
will  do  you  good." 

He  got  as  far  as  the  table  and  clung  to 
it,  his  teeth  set.  Grizel  clapped  her  hands. 
"  Excellently  done  !  "  she  said,  with  fell 
meaning,  and  recommended  him  to  move 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  little,  he 
would  feel  ever  so  much  the  better  for  it 
afterwards. 

The  pain — was — considerable,  he  said. 
Oh,  she  saw  that,  but  he  had  already 
proved  himself  so  good  at  bearing  pain, 
and  the  new  school  of  surgeons  held  that 
it  was  wise  to  exercise  an  injured  limb. 

Even  then  it  was  not  a  reproachful 
glance  that  Tommy  gave  her,  though  there 
was  some  sadness  in  it.  He  moved  across 
the  room  several  times,  a  groan  occasion- 
ally escaping  him.  "  Admirable  !  "  said 
his  critic,  "  bravo  !  would  you  like  to  stop 
now  ?  " 

"  Not  until  you  tell  me  to,"  he  said,  de- 
terminedly, but  with  a  gasp. 

"  It  must  be  dreadfully  painful,"  she  re- 
plied, coldly,  "  but  I  should  like  you  to  go 
on,"  and  he  went  on  until  suddenly  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  to  lift  his 
feet.  His  body  swayed,  there  was  an 
appealing  look  on  his  face.  "  Don't  be 
afraid,  you  won't  fall,"  said  Grizel,  but 
she  had  scarcely  said  it  when  he  fainted 
dead  away,  and  went  down  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you  !  "  she  cried  in  sud- 
den flame,  and  she  drew  back  from  him. 
But  after  a  moment  she  knew  that  he  was 
shamming  no  longer.  Or  she  knew  it  and 
yet  could  not  finite  believe  it,  for  hurrying 
out  of  the  room  for  water  she  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  door  than  she  swiftly 
put  back  her  head  as  if  to  catch  him  un- 
awares.     But  he  lay  motionless. 

The  sight  of  her  dear  brother  on  the 
floor  paralyzed  Elspeth,  who  could  weep 


only  for  him  and  call  to  him  to  look  at 
her  and  speak  to  her,  but  in  such  an 
emergency  Grizel  was  as  useful  as  any 
doctor  and  by  the  time  Gemmell  arrived 
in  haste  the  invalid  was  being  brought  to. 
The  doctor  was  a  practical  man  who  did 
not  ask  questions  while  there  was  some- 
thing better  to  do  ;  had  he  asked  any  as 
he  came  in  Grizel  would  certainly  have 
said  :  "  He  wanted  to  faint  to  make  me 
believe  he  really  has  a  bad  ankle,  and 
somehow  he  managed  to  do  it,"  and  if  the 
doctor  had  replied  that  people  can't  faint 
by  wishing,  she  would  have  said  that  he 
did  not  know  Mr.  Sandys. 

But  with  few  words  Gemmell  got  his 
patient  back  to  the  chairs,  and  proceeded 
to  undo  the  bandages  that  were  round  his 
ankle.  Grizel  stood  by,  assisting  silently  ; 
she  had  often  assisted  the  doctors,  but 
never  with  that  scornful  curl  of  the  lip. 
So  the  bandages  were  removed  and  the 
ankle  laid  bare.  It  was  very  much  swol- 
len and  discolored,  and  when  Grizel  saw 
this  she  gave  a  little  cry  and  the  ointment 
she  was  holding  slipped  from  her  hand  ; 
for  the  first  time  since  he  came  to  Thrums 
she  had  failed  Gemmell  at  a  patient's  side. 

"  I  had  not  expected  it  to  be — like  this," 
she  said,  in  a  quivering  voice,  when  he 
looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  It  will  look  much  worse  to-morrow," 
he  assured  them,  grimly.  "  I  can't  under- 
stand, Miss  Sandys,  how  this  came  about." 

"  Miss  Sandys  was  not  in  the  room," 
said  Grizel,  abjectly,  "  but   I   was,  and    I 


Tommy's  face  was  begging  her  to  stop. 
He  was  still  faint  and  in  pain,  but  all 
thought  of  himself  left  him  in  his  desire  to 
screen  her.  "  I  owe  you  an  apology,  doc- 
tor," he  said,  quickly,  "  for  disregarding 
your  instructions.  It  was  entirely  my  own 
fault,  I  would  try  to  walk." 

"  Every  step  must  have  been  agony.'' 
the  doctor  rapped  out,  and  Grizel  shud- 
dered. 

"  Not  nearly  so  bad  as  that,"  Tommy 
said,  for  her  sake 

"Agony,"  insisted  the  doctor,  as  if  for 
once  he  enjoyed  the  word.  tl  It  was  a 
mad  thing  to  do,  as  surely  you  could 
guess,  Grizel.  Why  did  you  not  prevent 
him?" 

"  She  certainly  did  her  best  to  stop  me," 
Tommy  said,  hastily,  "bul  I  suppose  I  had 
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some  insane  fit  on  me,  tor  do  it  I  would. 
I  am  very  sorry,  doctor." 

- 

His  faro  was  wincing  with  pain  and  he 
spoke  faintly,  but  the  doctor  was  still  an- 
gry.     He  felt  that  there  was  something 

between  these  two  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  it  was  strange  to  him  and 
unpleasant  to  find  Grizel  unable  to  speak 
for  herself.  I  think  he  doubted  Tommy 
from  that  hour.  All  he  said  in  reply,  how- 
ever, was.  -'  It  is  unnecessary  to  apologize 
to  me  ;  you  yourself  are  the  only  sufferer." 

Hut  was  Tommy  the  only  sufferer? 
Gemmell  left,  and  Klspeth  followed  him  to 
listen  to  tho^e  precious  words  which  doc- 
tors drop,  as  from  a  vial,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  patient's  door,  and  then  Grizel,  who 
had  been  standing  at  the  window  with 
head  averted,  turned  slowly  round  and 
looked  at  the  man  she  had  wronged.  Her 
arms,  which  had  been  hanging  rigid,  the 
fists  closed,  went  out  to  him  to  implore  for- 
giveness. I  don't  know  how  she  held  her- 
self  up  and  remained  dry-eved,  her  whole 
being  wanted  so  much  to  sink  by  the  side 
of  his  poor  tortured  foot  and  bathe  it  in 
her  tears. 

So.  you  see.  he  had  won  :  nothing  to 
do  now  but  forgive  her  beautifully.  Go 
on,  Tommy,  you  are  good  at  it. 

But  only  the  unexpected  came  out  of 
Tommy.  Never  was  there  a  softer  heart. 
In  London  the  old  lady  who  sold  matches 
at  the  street-corner  had  got  all  his  pence  : 
had  he  heard  her.  or  any  other,  mourning 
a  son  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  he  would 
immediately  have  wondered  whether  he 
might  take  the  condemned  one's  place. 
What  a  speech  Tommy  could  have  de- 
livered from  the  scaffold  ! )  There  was 
nothing  he  would  not  jump  at  doing  for  a 
woman  in  distress,  except  perhaps  destroy 
his  note-book.  And  Grizel  was  in  an- 
guish, she  was  his  suppliant,  his  brave 
lonely  little  playmate  of  the  past,  the  no- 
ble girl  of  to-day.  Grizel  whom  he  liked  so 
much.  As  through  a  magnifying-glass  he 
saw  her  top-heavy  with  remorse  for  life, 
unable  to  sleep  of  nights,  crushed  and 

He  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  could 
endure  it.  The  truth  must  out.  "  Grizel," 
he  said,  impulsively4,  "  you  have  nothing 
to  be  sorry  for.  You  were  quite  right.  I 
did  not  hurt  my  foot  that  night  in  the 
den.  but  afterwards,  when  I  was  alone, 
before  the  doctor  came.     I  ricked  it  here, 


intentionally,  in  the  door.  It  sounds 
incredible,  but  I  set  my  teeth  and  did  it, 
Grizel,  because  you  had  challenged  me  to 
a  duel,  and  I  would  not  give  in." 

As  soon  as  it  was  out  he  was  proud  of 
himself  tor  having  the  generosity  to  con- 
fess it.      He  looked  at  Grizel  expectantly. 

Yes,  it  sounded  incredible,  and  yet  she 
saw  that  it  was  true.  As  Klspeth  returned 
at  that  moment  Grizel  could  say  noth- 
ing, she  stood  looking  at  him  only  over 
her  high  collar  of  fur.  Tommy  actually 
thought  that  she  was  admiring  him. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

WHAT    GRIZKL'S    L.VES    SAID 

O  be  the  admired  of  wom- 
en, how  Tommy  had 
fought  for  it  since  first  he 
drank  of  them  in  Pym's 
sparkling  pages  !  To  some 
it  seems  to  be  easy,  but  to 
him  it  was  a  labor  of  Sisyphus.  Every- 
thing had  been  against  him.  But  he 
concentrated.  No  labor  was  too  hercu- 
lean :  he  was  prepared  if  necessarv  to 
walk  round  the  world  to  get  to  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  across  which  some  men 
can  step.  And  he  did  take  a  roundabout 
way.  It  is  my  opinion,  for  instance,  that 
he  wrote  his  book  in  order  to  make  a  be- 
ginning with  the  ladies 

That  as  it  may  be.  at  all  events  he 
is  on  the  right  side  of  the  wall  now,  and 
here  is  even  Grizel  looking  wistfully  at 
him.  Had  she  admired  him  for  some- 
thing he  was  not  (and  a  good  many  of 
them  did  that)  he  would  have  been  ill- 
satisfied  ;  he  wanted  her  to  think  him 
splendid  because  he  was  splendid,  and 
the  more  he  reflected  the  more  clearly  he 
saw  that  he  had  done  a  big  thing.  How 
many  men  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  rack  their  foot  as  he  had  done  ?  (He 
shivered  when  he  thought  of  it.)  And 
even  of  these  Spartans  how  many  would 
have  let  the  reward  slip  through  their 
fingers  rather  than  wound  the  feelings  of 
a  girl  ?  These  had  not  been  his  thoughts 
when  he  made  confession,  he  had  spoken 
on  an  impulse,  but  now  that  he  could  step 
out  and  have  a  look  at  himself,  he  saw 
that  this  made  it  a  still  bigger  thing.      He 
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was  modestly  pleased  that  he  had  got  not 
only  Grizel's  admiration  but  earned  it, 
and  he  was  very  kind  to  her  when  next 
she  came  to  see  him.  No  one  could  be 
more  kind  to  them  than  he  when  they 
admired  him.  He  had  the  most  grateful 
heart,  had  our   Tommy. 

When  next  she  came  to  see  him  !  That 
was  while  his  ankle  still  nailed  him  to  the 
chair,  a  fortnight  or  so  during  which 
Tummy  was  at  his  best,  sending  gracious 
messages  by  Elspeth  to  the  many  who 
called  to  inquire,  and  writing  hard  at  his 
new  work,  pad  on  knee,  so  like  a  brave 
soul  whom  no  unmerited  misfortune  could 
subdue,  that  it  would  have  done  you  good 
merely  to  peep  at  him  through  the  win- 
dow. Grizel  came  several  times,  and  the 
three  talked  very  ordinary  things,  mostly 
reminiscences ;  she  was  as  much  a  plain- 
spoken  princess  as  ever,  but  often  he 
found  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  wistfully, 
and  he  knew  what  they  were  saying, 
they  spoke  so  eloquently  that  he  was  a 
little  nervous  lest  Elspeth  should  notice. 
It  was  delicious  to  Tommy  to  feel  that 
there  was  this  little  unspoken  something 
between  him  and  Grizel ;  he  half  regretted 
that  the  time  could  not  be  far  distant 
when  she  must  put  it  into  words,  as  soon, 
say,  as  Elspeth  left  the  room,  an  exquisite 
moment  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  the 
plucking  of  the  flower. 

Don't  think  that  Tommy  conceived 
Grizel  to  be  in  love  with  him.  On  my  sa- 
cred honor,  that  would  have  horrified  him. 

Curiously  enough  she  did  not  take  the 
first  opportunity  Elspeth  gave  her  of  tell- 
ing him  in  words  how  much  she  admired 
his  brave  confession.  She  was  so  honest 
that  he  expected  her  to  begin  the  moment 
the  door  closed,  and  now  that  the  artistic 
time  had  come  for  it  he  wanted  it,  but  no. 
He  was  not  hurt,  but  he  wondered  at  her 
shyness  and  cast  about  for  the  reason  ; 
he  cast  far  back  into  the  past,  and  caught 
a  little  girl  who  had  worn  this  same  wist- 
ful face  when  she  admired  him  most. 
He  compared  those  two  faces  of  the 
anxious  girl  and  the  serene  woman,  and 
m  the  wistfulness  that  sometimes  lay  on 
them  both  they  looked  alike.  Was  it 
po>sible  that  the  fear  of  him  which  the 
years  had  driven  out  of  the  girl  still  lived 
a  ghost's  life  to  haunt  the  woman  ? 

At  once  he  overflowed  with  pity.     As  ;i 


boy  he  had  exulted  in  Grizel's  fear  of  him, 
as  a  man  he  could  feel  only  the  pain  of  it. 
There  was  no  one,  he  thought,  less  to  be 
dreaded  of  a  woman  than  he — oh,  so  sure 
Tommy  was  of  that  !  And  he  must  lay 
this  ghost,  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the 
laying  of  it. 

Few  men,  and  never  a  woman,  could 
do  a  fine  thing  so  delicately  as  he,  but  of 
course  it  included  a  divergence  from  the 
truth,  for  to  Tommy  afloat  on  a  generous 
scheme  the  truth  was  a  buoy  marking 
sunken  rocks.  She  had  feared  him  in  her 
childhood,  as  he  knew  well;  he  therefore 
proceeded  to  prove  to  her  that  she  had 
never  feared  him,  she  had  thought  him 
masterful,  and  all  his  reminiscences  now 
went  to  show  that  it  was  she  who  had  been 
the  masterful  one. 

•'  You  must  often  laugh  now,"  he  said, 
"to  remember  how  I  feared  you.  The 
memory  of  it  makes  me  afraid  of  you  still. 
I  assure  you  I  joukit  back,  as  Corp  would 
say,  that  day  I  saw  you  in  church.  It 
was  the  instinct  of  self  -  preservation. 
'  Here  comes  Grizel  to  lord  it  over  me 
again,'  I  heard  something  inside  me  sav- 
ing. You  called  me  masterful,  and  yet  I 
had  always  to  give  in  to  you.  That  shows 
what  a  gentle,  yielding  girl  you  were,  and 
what  a  masterful  character  I  was  !  " 

His  intention,  you  see,  was,  without  let- 
ting Grizel  know  what  he  was  at,  to  make 
her  think  he  had  forgotten  certain  un- 
pleasant incidents  in  their  past,  so  that 
seeing  they  were  no  longer  anything  to 
him,  they  might  the  sooner  become  noth- 
ing to  her.  And  she  believed  that  he  had 
forgotten  and  she  was  glad.  She  smiled 
when  he  told  her  to  go  on  being  masterful, 
for  old  acquaintance  had  made  him  like 
it.  Hers,  indeed,  was  a  masterful  nature. 
she  could  not  help  it ;  and  if  the  time  ever 
came  when  she  must  help  it,  the  glee  of 
living  would  be  gone  from  her. 

She  did  continue  to  be  masterful,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Tommy,  thus  nobly 
behaving,  was  prepared  for,  and  his  shock 
came  to  him  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  modestly  expecting  to  receive  the 
prize.  She  had  called  when  Elspeth  hap- 
pened to  be  out,  and  though  now  able  to 
move  about  the  room  with  the  help  ol  a 
staff  he  was  still  an  interesting  object. 
He  saw  that  she  thought  so.  and  perhaps 
it    made    him    hobble    slightly    more,    not 
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vaingloriously,  but  because  he  was  such 
an  artist,  lie  ceased  to  be  an  artist  sud- 
denly, however,  when  (iri/.el  made  this 
unexpected  remark  : 

'•  How  vain  you  are  !  " 

Tommy  sat  down,  quite  pale.  "Did 
you  come  here  to  say  that  to  me,  (irizel  ?" 
lie  inquired,  and  she  nodded  frankly  over 
her  high  collar  of  fur.  He  knew  it  was 
true  as  (irizel  said  it,  but  though  taken 
aback  he  could  bear  it,  for  she  was  look- 
ing wistfully  at  him,  and  he  knew  well 
what  Grizel's  wistful  look  meant  ;  so  long 
as  women  admired  him  Tommy  could 
bear  anything  from  them.  "  God  knows  I 
have  little  to  be  vain  of,"  he  said,  hum- 
bly. 

"  Those  are  the  people  who  are  most 
vain,"  she  replied,  and  he  laughed  a  short 
laugh,  which  surprised  her,  she  was  so 
very  serious. 

"  Your  methods  are  so  direct,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  But  of  what  am  I  vain,  Gri- 
zel ?     Is  it  my  book  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "not  about  your 
book  but  about  meaner  things ;  what  else 
could  have  made  you  dislocate  your  ankle 
rather  than  admit  that  you  had  been  rath- 
er silly  ?  " 

Now  silly  is  no  word  to  apply  to  a  gen- 
tleman, and  despite  his  forgiving  nat- 
ure, Tommy  was  a  little  disappointed  in 
Grizel. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  a  silly  thing  to  do," 
he  said,  with  just  a  touch  of  stiffness. 

"It  was  an  ignoble  thing,"  said  she, 
sadly. 

"  I  see.  And  I  myself  am  the  meaner 
thing  than  the  book,  am  I  ?  " 

'•  Are  you  not  ?  "  she  asked,  so  eagerly 
that  he  laughed  again. 

'•It  is  the  first  compliment  you  have 
paid  my  book,"  he  pointed  out. 

"  I  like  the  book  very  much,"  she  an- 
swered, gravely;  "no  one  can  be  more 
proud  of  your  fame  than  I.  You  are 
hurting  me  very  much  by  pretending  to 
think  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find 
fault  with  you." 

There  was  no  getting  past  the  honesty 
of  her,  and  he  was  touched  by  it.  Be- 
sides, she  did  admire  him,  and  that,  after 
all,  is  the  great  thing.  "  Then  why  say 
such  things,  Grizel  ?  "  he  replied,  good- 
naturedly. 

"  But  if  they  are  true  ?  " 


"  Still  let  us  avoid  them,"  said  he,  and 
at  that  she  was  most  distressed. 

"It  is  so  like  what  you  used  to  say 
when  you  were  a  boy  !  "  she  cried. 

"  You  are  so  anxious  to  have  me  grow 
up,"  he  replied,  with  proper  dolefulness. 
"  If  you  like  the  book,  Grizel,  you  must 
have  patience  with  the  kind  of  thing  that 
produced  it.  That  night  in  the  den  when 
I  won  your  scorn,  I  was  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  composition.  At  such  times  an 
author  should  be  locked  up,  but  I  had  got 
out,  you  see.  I  was  so  enamoured  of  my 
little  fancies  that  I  forgot  I  was  with  you. 
No  wonder  you  were  angry." 

"  I  was  not  angry  with  you  for  forget- 
ting me,"  she  said,  sharply.  (There  was 
no  catching  Grizel,  however  artful  you 
were.)  "  But  you  were  sighing  to  your- 
self, you  were  looking  as  tragic  as  if  some 
dreadful  calamity  had  occurred " 

"The  idea  that  had  suddenly  come  to 
me  was  a  touching  one,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  looked  triumphant,  too." 

"  That  was  because  I  saw  I  could  make 
something  of  it." 

"  Why  did  you  walk  as  if  you  were 
lame  ?  " 

"  The  man  I  was  thinking  of,"  Tommy 
explained,  "had  broken  his  leg.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  it  was  Corp." 

He  ought  to  have  minded  telling  her, 
for  it  could  add  only  to  her  indignation, 
but  he  was  too  conceited  to  give  wreight 
to  that. 

"  Corp's  leg  was  not  broken,"  said  prac- 
tical Grizel. 

"  I  broke  it  for  him,"  replied  Tommy, 
and,  when  he  had  explained,  her  eyes  ac- 
cused him  of  heartlessness. 

"  If  it  had  been  my  own,"  he  said,  in 
self-defence,  "  it  should  have  gone  crack 
just  the  same." 

"  Poor  Gavinia  !  Had  you  no  feeling 
for  her  ?  " 

"  Gavinia  was  not  there,"  Tommy  re- 
plied, triumphantly.  "  She  had  run  off 
with  a  soldier." 

"  You  dared  to  conceive  that  ?  " 

"  It  helped." 

(irizel  stamped  her  foot.  "  You  could 
take  away  dear  Gavinia's  character  with 
a  smile  !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Tommy,  "my 
heart  bled  for  her.  Did  you  not  notice 
that  I  was  crying  ?  "      But  he  could  not 
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make  Grizel  smile,  so  to  please  her  he  said, 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  very  sincere,  "I 
wish  I  were  different,  but  that  is  how  ideas 
come  to  me,  at  least  all  those  that  are  of 
anv  value." 

"  Surely  you  could  fight  against  them, 
and  drive  them  away  ?  " 

This  to  Tommy,  who  held  out  sugar 
to  them  to  lure  them  to  him  !  But  still 
he  treated  her  with  consideration. 

"  That  would  mean  my  giving  up  writ- 
ing altogether,  Grizel,"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  Then  why  not  give  it  up  ?  " 

Really  !  But  she  admired  him,  and 
still  he  bore  with  her. 

"  I  don't  like  the  book,"  she  said,  "if  it 
is  written  at  such  a  cost." 

"  People  say  the  book  has  done  them 
good,  Grizel." 

"What  does  that  matter  if  it  does  you 
harm  ?"  In  her  eagerness  to  persuade 
him  her  words  came  pell-mell.  "If  writ- 
ing makes  you  live  in  such  an  unreal  world 
it  must  do  you  harm.  I  see  now  what 
Mr.  Cathro  meant  long  ago  when  he  called 
you  Senti " 

Tommy  winced.  "  I  remember  what 
Mr.  Cathro  called  me,"  he  said,  with  sur- 
prising hauteur  for  such  a  good-natured 
man.  "  But  he  does  not  call  me  that 
now.  No  one  calls  me  that  now  except 
you,  Grizel." 

"What  does  that  matter,"  she  replied, 
distressfully,  "  if  it  is  true  ?  In  the  def- 
inition of  sentimentality  in  the  diction- 
ary  " 

He  rose,  indignantly.  "  You  have  been 
looking  me  up  in  the  dictionary,  have  you, 
Grizel?" 

"  Yes,  the  night  you  told  me  you  had 
hurt  your  ankle  intentionally." 

He  laughed  without  mirth  now.  "  I 
thought  you  had  put  that  down  to  vanity." 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  it  was  vanity  that 
gave  you  the  courage  to  do  it,"  and  he 
liked  one  word  in  this  remark. 

"  Then  you  do  give  me  credit  for  a  lit- 
tle courage  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  could  do  the  most  coura- 
geous things,"  she  told  him,  "  so  long  as 
there  was  no  real  reason  why  you  should 
do  them." 

It  was  a  shot  that  rang  the  bell ;  oh,  our 
Tommy  heard  it  ringing.  But  to  do  him 
justice  he  bore  no  malice,  he  was  proud, 
rather,  of  Grizel's    marksmanship.     "At 


least,"  he  said,  meekly,  "  it  was  coura- 
geous of  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  in  the 
end?"  but  to  his  surprise  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "it  was  sweet  of 
you.  You  did  it  impulsively  because  you 
were  sorry  for  me,  and  I  think  it  was 
sweet.      But  impulse  is  not  courage." 

So  now  Tommy  knew  all  about  it.  His 
plain-spoken  critic  had  been  examining 
him  with  a  candle  and  had  paid  particular 
attention  to  his  defects,  but  against  them 
she  set  the  fact  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing chivalrous  for  her,  and  it  held  her 
heart  though  the  others  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  head.  How  like  a  woman  !  he 
thought  with  a  pleased  smile.  He  knew 
them. 

Still  he  was  chagrined  that  she  made  so 
little  of  his  courage,  and  it  was  to  stab  her 
that  he  said,  with  subdued  bitterness,  "  I 
always  had  a  suspicion  that  I  was  that 
sort  of  person,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
it  pointed  out  by  one's  oldest  friend.  No 
one  will  ever  accuse  you  of  want  of  cour- 
age, Grizel." 

She  was  looking  straight  at  him,  and  her 
eyes  did  not  drop,  but  they  looked  still 
more  wistful.  Tommy  did  not  understand 
the  courage  that  made  her  say  what  she 
had  said,  but  he  knew  he  was  hurting  her, 
he  knew  that  if  she  was  too  plain-spoken 
it  was  out  of  loyalty,  and  that  to  wound 
Grizel  because  she  had  to  speak  her  mind 
was  a  shame,  yes,  he  always  knew  that. 

But  he  could  do  it,  he  could  even  go 
on,  "And  it  is  satisfactory  that  you  have 
thought  me  out  so  thoroughly,  because 
you  will  not  need  to  think  me  out  any 
more.  You  know  me  now,  Grizel,  and 
can  have  no  more  fear  of  me." 

"  When  was  I  ever  afraid  of  you  ?  " 
she  demanded.  She  was  looking  at  him 
suspiciously  now. 

"  Never  as  a  girl  ?  "  he  asked.  It 
jumped  out  of  him  ;  he  was  sorry  as  soon 
as  he  had  said  it. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  "  So  you  re- 
membered it  all  the  time,"  she  said,  quiet- 
ly. "  You  have  been  making  pretence — 
again  !  " 

He  asked  her  to  forgive  him,  and  she 
nodded  her  head  at  oner.  "  But  why 
did  you  pretend  to  have  forgotten  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  would  please  you, 
Grizel." 
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••  Why  should  pretence  please  me  ?  " 
She  rose  suddenly  in  a  white  heat,  "  Von 
don't  mean  to  say  that  yon  think  1  am 
afraid  of  you  still  ?  " 

He  said  No  a  moment  too  late.  He 
knew  it  was  too  late. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Grizel,"  he 
begged  her,  earnestly,  "  I  am  so  glad 
1  was  mistaken,  it  made  me  miserable, 
1  have  been  a  terrible  blunderer,  but  I 
mean  well,  I  misread  your  eyes." 

•'  My  eyes  ?  " 

••They  have  always  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing me.  and  often  there  was  such  a  wist- 
ful look  in  them,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
past." 

•'  You  thought  I  was  still  afraid  of  you  ! 
Say  it.*'  said  Grizel.  stamping  her  foot,  but 
he  would  not  say  it.  It  was  not  merely 
fear  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  in  her 
eyes,  you  remember.  This  was  still  his 
comfort,  and  1  suppose  it  gave  the  touch 
of  complacency  to  his  face  that  made 
Grizel  merciless.  She  did  not  mean  to  be 
merciless,  but  only  to  tell  the  truth.  If 
some  of  her  words  were  scornful,  there 
was  sadness  in  her  voice  all  the  time  in- 
stead of  triumph.  "  For  years  and  years," 
she  said,  standing  straight  as  an  elvint,  "  I 
have  been  able  to  laugh  at  all  the  igno- 
rant fears  of  my  childhood,  and  if  you 
don't  know  why  I  have  watched  you  and 
been  unable  to  help  watching  you  since 
you  came  back,  I  shall  tell  you.  But  I 
think  you  might  have  guessed,  you  who 
write  books  about  women.  It  is  because 
I  liked  you  when  you  were  a  boy,  you 
were  often  horrid,  but  you  were  my  first 
friend  when  every  other  person  was  against 
me ;  you  let  me  play  with  you  when  no 
other  boy  or  girl  would  let  me  play,  and 
so  all  the  time  you  have  been  away  I 
have  been  hoping  that  you  were  growing 
into  a  noble  man,  and  wrhen  you  came 
back  I  watched  to  see  whether  you  were 
the  noble  man  I  wanted  you  so  much  to 
be,  and  you  are  not.  Do  you  see  now 
why  my  eyes  look  wistful  ?  It  is  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  admire  you,  and  I 
can't." 

She  went  away,  and  the  great  authority 
on  women  raged  about  the  room.  Oh, 
but  he  was  galled  !  There  had  been  five 
feet  nine  of  him,  but  he  was  shrinking. 
By  and  by  the  red  light  came  into  his 
eyes. 


CHAPTER    IX 

CALLANT    BKHAVIOK    OF    T.    SANDYS 

HERE  were  now  no  fewer 
than  three  men  engaged, 
each  in  his  own  way,  in 
the  siege  of  Grizel,  noth- 
ing in  common  between 
them  except  insulted  van- 
ity. One  was  a  broken  fellow  who  took  for 
granted  that  she  preferred  to  pass  him  by 
in  the  street  ;  his  bow  was  also  an  apology 
to  her  for  his  existence  ;  he  not  only  knew 
that  she  thought  him  wholly  despicable 
but  agreed  with  her  ;  in  the  long  ago  (yes- 
terday, for  instance)  he  had  been  happy, 
courted,  esteemed,  he  had  even  esteemed 
himself,  and  so  done  useful  work  in  the 
world,  but  she  had  flung  him  to  earth  so 
heavily  that  he  had  made  a  hole  in  it  out 
of  which  he  could  never  climb  ;  there  he 
lay  damned,  hers  the  glory  of  destroying 
him  ;  he  hoped  she  was  proud  of  her 
handiwork.  That  was  one  Thomas  San- 
dys, the  one  perhaps  who  put  on  his 
clothes  in  the  morning,  but  it  might  be 
number  two  who  took  them  off  at  night. 
He  was  a  good  -  natured  cynic,  vastly 
amused  by  the  airs  this  little  girl  put  on 
before  a  man  of  note,  and  he  took  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  letting  her  see  that  they 
entertained  him.  He  goaded  her  inten- 
tionally into  expressions  of  temper  be- 
cause she  looked  prettiest  then,  and  trifled 
with  her  hair  (but  this  was  in  imagination 
only)  and  called  her  a  quaint  child  (but 
this  was  beneath  his  breath).  The  third 
— he  might  be  the  one  who  wore  the 
clothes — was  a  haughty  boy  who  was  not 
only  done  with  her  forever  but  meant  to 
let  her  see  it.  (His  soul  cried,  O,  O  for  a 
conservatory  and  some  of  society's  dar- 
lings, and  Grjzel  at  the  window  to  watch 
how  I  get  on  with  them  !)  And  now  that 
I  think  of  it  there  was  also  a  fourth, 
Sandys  the  grave  author,  whose  life  in  two 
vols.  8vo  I  ought  at  this  moment  to  be 
writing,  without  a  word  about  the  other 
Tommies.  They  amused  him  a  good  deal. 
When  they  were  doing  something  big  he 
would  suddenly  appear  and  take  a  note 
of  it. 

J  ne  boy,  who  was  stiffly  polite  to  her 
(when  Tommy  was  angry  he  became  very 
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polite),  told  her  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  the  Spittal,  the  seat  of  the  Rintoui 
family,  and  that  he  understood  there  were 
some  charming  girls  there. 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  them,"  Grizel 
said,  pleasantly. 

"  If  you  could  see  how  they  will  like 
me  !  "  he  wanted  to  reply,  but  of  course  he 
could  not,  and  unfortunately  there  was  no 
one  by  to  say  it  for  him.  Tommy  often 
felt  this  want  of  a  secretary. 

The  abject  one  found  a  glove  of  Grizel's 
that  she  did  not  know  she  had  lost  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  There  it  lay  without 
her  knowledge.  He  knew  that  he  must 
not  even  ask  them  to  bmy  it  with  him  in 
his  grave.  This  was  a  little  thing  to  ask, 
but  too  much  for  him.  He  saw  his  effects 
being  examined  after  all  that  was  mortal 
of  T.  Sandys  had  been  consigned  to 
earth,  and  this  pathetic  little  glove  com- 
ing to  light.  Ah,  then,  then  Grizel  would 
know  !  By  the  way  what  would  she  have 
known  ?  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Nor  could  Tommy,  forced  to  face  the 
question  in  this  vulgar  way,  have  told  you  ; 
vet  whatever  it  was  it  gave  him  some  moist 
moments.  If  Grizel  saw  him  in  this  mood 
her  reproachful  look  implied  that  he  was 
sentimentalizing  again.  How  little  this 
chit  understood  him. 

The  man  of  the  world  sometimes  came 
upon  the  glove  in  his  pocket  and  laughed 
at  it  as  such  men  do  when  they  recall  their 
callow  youth.  He  took  walks  with  Grizel 
without  her  knowing  that  she  accompa- 
nied him,  or  rather,  he  let  her  come,  she 
was  so  eager.  In  his  imagination  (for 
bright  were  the  dreams  of  Thomas  !)  he 
saw  her  looking  longingly  after  him,  just 
as  the  dog  looks,  and  then  not  being 
really  a  cruel  man,  he  would  call  over  his 
shoulder,  "  Put  on  your  hat,  little  woman  ; 
you  can  come."  Then  he  conceived  her 
wandering  with  him  through  the  den  and 
Gaddam  wood,  clinging  to  his  arm  and 
looking  up  adoringly  at  him.  "  What  a 
loving  little  soul  it  is  !  "  he  said,  and 
pinched  her  ear,  whereat  she  glowed  with 
pleasure.  "  But  I  forgot,"  he  would  add. 
bantering  her,  "  you  don't  admire  me  ; 
heigho,  Grizel  wants  to  admire  me,  but 
she  can't  !  "  He  got  some  satisfaction 
out  of  these  flights  of  fancy,  but  it  had  a 
scurvy  way  of  deserting  him  in  the  hour 
of   greatest    need  ;   where    was    it,  for  in- 


stance, when  the  real  Grizel  appeared  and 
fixed  that  inquiring  eye  on  him  ? 

He  went  to  the  Spittal  several  times, 
Elspeth  with  him  when  she  cared  to  go, 
for  Lady  Rintoui  and  all  the  others  had 
to  learn  and  remember  that,  unless  they 
made  much  of  Elspeth,  there  could  be  no 
T.  Sandys  for  them.  He  glared  at  anyone, 
male  or  female,  who  on  being  introduced 
to  Elspeth  did  not  remain,  obviously 
impressed,  by  her  side.  "  Give  pleasure 
to  Elspeth  or  away  I  go,"  was  written  all 
over  him,  and  it  had  to  be  the  right  kind 
of  pleasure  too,  the  ladies  must  feel  that 
she  was  more  innocent  than  they,  and  talk 
accordingly.  He  would  walk  the  flower- 
garden  with  none  of  them  until  he  knew 
for  certain  that  the  man  walking  it  with 
little  Elspeth  wTas  a  person  to  be  trusted. 
Once  he  was  convinced  of  this,  however, 
he  was  very  much  at  their  service,  and  so 
little  to  be  trusted  himself  that  perhaps 
they  should  have  had  careful  brothers 
also.  He  told  them  one  at  a  time  that 
they  were  strangely  unlike  all  the  other 
women  he  had  known,  and  held  their  hands 
a  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  then  went  away,  leaving  them 
and  him  a  prey  to  conflicting  and  puzzling 
emotions. 

Lord  Rintoui,  whose  hair  was  so  like 
his  skin  that  in  the  family  portraits  he 
might  have  been  painted  in  one  color, 
could  never  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that 
it  must  be  a  great  thing  to  a  writing  chap 
to  get  a  good  dinner,  but  her  ladyship  al- 
ways explained  him  away  with  an  apolo- 
getic smile  which  went  over  his  remarks 
like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  so  that  in  the 
end  he  had  never  said  anything.  She 
was  a  slight,  pretty  woman  of  nearly  forty 
and  liked  Tommy  because  he  remembered 
so  vividly  her  coming  to  the  Spittal  as  a 
bride.  He  even  remembered  how  she 
had  been  dressed,  her  white  bonnet,  for 
instance. 

"  For  long,"  Tommy  said,  musing.  "  I 
resented  other  women  in  white  bonnets  : 
it  seemed  profanation." 

"  How  absurd  !"  she  told  him,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  must  have  been  quite  a  small 
boy  at  the  time." 

'•  But  with  a  lonely  boy's  passionate 
admiration  for  beautiful  things."  he  an- 
swered, and  his  gravity  was  a  gentle  rebuke 
to  her.      •'  It  was  all  a  long  time  ago,"  he 
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said,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  "  but  I 
never  forgot,  and,  dear  lady,  I  have  often 
wanted  to  thank  you."  What  he  was 
thanking  her  for  is  not  precisely  clear,  but 
she  knew  that  the  artistic  temperament 
is  an  oild  sort  of  thing,  and  from  this 
time  Lady  Rintoul  liked  Tommy  and  even 
tried  to  find  the  right  wife  for  him  among 
the  families  of  the  surrounding  clergy. 
His  step  was  sometimes  quite  springy 
when  he  left  the  Spittal,  but  Grizel's 
shadow  was  always  waiting  for  him  some- 
where on  the  way  home  to  take  the  life 
out  of  him,  and  after  that  it  was  again, 
O  sorrowful  disillusion,  O,  world  gone 
gray.  Grizel  did  not  admire  him,  T. 
Sandys  was  no  longer  a  wonder  to  Grizel. 
He  went  home  to  that  as  surely  as  the 
laborer  to  his  evening  platter: 

To  have  Grizel  admire  him  again  ! 
what  monstrous  things  he  would  have  done 
for  it.  what  a  monstrous  thing  he  did. 

Corp  had  got  a  holiday,  and  they  were 
off  together  fishing  the  Drumly  Water,  by 
Lord  Rintoul's  permission.  They  had 
fished  the  Drumly  many  a  time  without  it, 
and  this  was  to  be  another  such  day  as 
those  of  old  ;  the  one  who  woke  at  four 
was  to  rouse  the  other.  Never  had  either 
waked  at  four,  but  one  of  them  was  mar- 
ried now,  and  any  woman  can  wake  at 
any  hour  she  chooses,  so  at  four  Corp  was 
pushed  out  of  bed  and  soon  thereafter 
they  took  the  road.  Grizel's  blinds  were 
already  up.  "  Do  you  mind,"  Corp  said, 
"  how  often  when  we  had  boasted  we 
were  to  start  at  four  and  didna  get  roaded 
till  six,  we  wriggled  by  that  window  so 
that  Grizel  shouldna  see  us  ?  " 

"  She  usually  did  see  us,"  Tommy  re- 
plied, ruefully.  "  Grizel  always  spotted 
us,  Corp,  when  we  had  anything  to  hide, 
and  missed  us  when  we  were  anxious  to 
be  seen." 

"  There  was  no  jouking  her,"  said 
Corp.  "  Do  you  mind  how  that  used 
to  bother  you  ?  "  a  senseless  remark  to  a 
man  whom  it  was  bothering  still,  or 
shall  we  say  to  a  boy,  for  the  boy  came 
back  to  Tommy  when  he  heard  the 
Drumly  singing ;  it  was  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  seen  his  mother  looking  young 
again.  There  had  been  a  thunder-shower 
as  they  drew  near,  followed  by  a  rush  of 
wind  that  pinned  them  to  a  dyke,  swept 
the  road  bare,  banged  every  door  in  the 


glen,  and  then  sank  suddenly  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  like  a  mole  in  the  sand.  But 
now  the  sun  was  out,  every  fence  and 
farm-yard  rope  was  a  string  of  diamond 
drops,  there  was  one  to  every  blade  of 
grass,  they  lurked  among  the  wild  roses, 
larks  drunken  with  their  song  shook  them 
from  their  wings,  the  whole  earth  shone 
so  gloriously  with  them  that  for  a  time 
Tommy  ceased  to  care  whether  he  was 
admired.  We  can  pay  nature  no  higher 
compliment. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  Slugs  !  — 
The  Slugs  of  Kenny  is  a  wild  crevice 
through  which  the  Drumly  cuts  its  way, 
black  and  treacherous,  into  a  lonely  glade 
where  it  gambols  for  the  rest  of  its  short 
life  ;  you  would  not  believe  to  see  it 
laughing  that  it  had  so  lately  escaped 
from  prison.  To  the  Slugs  they  made 
their  way,  not  to  fish,  for  any  trout  that 
are  there  are  thinking  forever  of  the  way 
out  and  of  nothing  else,  but  to  eat  their 
luncheon,  and  they  ate  it  sitting  on  the 
mossy  stones  their  persons  had  long  ago 
helped  to  smooth  and  looking  at  a  rowan 
branch,  which  now,  as  then,  was  trailing 
in  the  wrater. 

There  were  no  fish  to  catch,  but  there 
was  a  boy  trying  to  catch  them.  He  was 
on  the  opposite  bank,  had  crawled  down 
it,  only  other  boys  can  tell  how,  a  bare- 
footed urchin  of  ten  or  twelve  with  an 
enormous  bagful  of  worms  hanging  from 
his  jacket-button.  To  put  a  new  worm 
on  the  hook  without  coming  to  destruc- 
tion he  first  twisted  his  legs  about  a  young 
birch  and  put  his  arms  round  it.  He 
was  after  a  big  one,  he  informed  Corp, 
though  he  might  as  well  have  been  fish- 
ing in  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling. 

Corp  exchanged  pleasantries  with  him, 
told  him  that  Tommy  was  Captain  Ure, 
and  that  he  was  his  faithful  servant  Alex- 
ander Bett,  both  of  Edinburgh.  Since 
the  birth  of  his  child,  Corp  had  become 
something  of  a  humorist.  Tommy  was 
not  listening.  As  he  lolled  in  the  sun  he 
was  turning,  without  his  knowledge,  into 
one  of  the  other  Tommies.  Let  us  watch 
the  process. 

He  had  found  a  half-fledged  mavis 
lying  dead  among  the  grass.  Remember 
also  how  the  larks  had  sung  after  rain. 

Tommy  lost  sight  and  sound  of  Corp 
and  the  boy.     What  he  seemed  to  see  was 
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a  baby  lark  that  had  got  out  of  its  nest 
sideways,  a  fall  of  half  a  foot  only,  but  a 
dreadful  drop  for  a  baby.  "  You  can 
get  back  this  way,"  its  mother  said,  and 
showed  it  the  way,  which  was  quite  easy, 
but  when  the  baby  tried  to  leap,  it  fell  on 
its  back.  Then  the  mother  marked  out 
lines  on  the  ground  from  one  to  the  other  of 
which  it  was  to  practise  hopping,  and  soon 
it  could  hop  beautifully  so  long  as  its  moth- 
er was  there  to  say  every  moment,  "  How 
beautifully  you  hop."  "  Now  teach  me  to 
hop  up,"  the  little  lark  said,  meaning  that 
it  wanted  to  fly,  and  the  mother  tried  to  do 
that  also,  but  in  vain  ;  she  could  soar  up, 
up,  up  bravely,  but  could  not  explain  how 
she  did  it.  This  distressed  her  very  much, 
and  she  thought  hard  about  how  she  had 
learned  to  fly  long  ago  last  year,  but  all 
she  could  recall  for  certain  was  that  you 
suddenly  do  it.  "Wait  till  the  sun  comes 
out  after  rain,"  she  said,  half  remember- 
ing. "What  is  sun,  what  is  rain?"  the 
little  bird  asked  ;  "if  you  cannot  teach  me 
to  fly,  teach  me  to  sing."  "  When  the  sun 
comes  out  after  rain,"  the  mother  replied, 
"  then  you  will  know  how  to  sing."  The 
rain  came,  and  glued  the  little  bird's  wings 
together.  "  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fly 
nor  to  sing,"  it  wailed.  Then  of  a  sudden 
it  had  to  blink  its  eyes,  for  a  glorious  light 
had  spread  over  the  world,  catching  every 
leaf  and  twig  and  blade  of  grass  in  tears 
and  putting  a  smile  into  every  tear.  The 
baby  bird's  breast  swelled,  it  did  not  know 
why  ;  and  it  fluttered  from  the  ground,  it 
did  not  know  how.  "The  sun  has  come 
out  after  the  rain,"  it  trilled,  "  thank  you, 
sun,  thank  you,  thank  you,  O,  mother,  did 
you  hear  me,  I  can  sing !  "  And  it  floated 
up,  up,  up,  crying  "Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you  !  "  to  the  sun,  "  O  mother, 
do  you  see  me,  I  am  flying  !  "  and  being 
but  a  baby  it  soon  was  gasping,  but  still 
it  trilled  the  same  ecstasy,  and  when  it 
fell  panting  to  earth  it  still  trilled,  and 
the  distracted  mother  called  to  it  to  take 
breath  or  it  would  die,  but  it  could  not 
stop.  "  Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you !  " 
it  sang  to  the  sun  till  its  little  heart  burst. 
With  filmy  eyes  Tommy  searched  him- 
self for  the  little  pocket-book  in  which 
he  took  notes  of  such  sad  thoughts  as 
these,  and  in  place  of  the  book  he  found 
a  glove  wrapped  in  silk  paper.  He  --.it 
there  with  it    in    his    hand,   nodding  his 


head  over  it  so  broken-heartedly  you 
could  not  have  believed  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it  for  several  days. 

Death  was  still  his  subject,  but  it  was  no 
longer  a  bird  he  saw,  it  was  a  very  noble 
young  man,  and  his  white  dead  face  stared 
at  the  sky  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
pool.  I  don't  know  how  he  got  there,  but 
a  woman  who  would  not  admire  him  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  No  sun  after  rain 
had  come  into  that  tragic  life  ;  to  the  water 
that  had  ended  it  his  white  face  seemed 
to  be  saying,  "  Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you."  It  was  the  old  story  of  a 
faithless  woman.  He  had  given  her  his 
heart  and  she  had  played  with  it.  For 
her  sake  he  had  striven  to  be  famous,  for 
her  alone  had  he  toiled  through  dreary 
years  in  London,  the  goal  her  lap  in  which 
he  should  one  day  place  his  book,  a  poor 
trivial  little  work  he  knew  (yet  much  ad- 
mired by  the  best  critics)  ;  never  had  his 
thoughts  wandered  for  one  instant  of  that 
time  to  another  woman,  he  had  been  as 
faithful  in  life  as  in  death,  and  now  she 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  peered 
down  at  his  staring  eyes  and  laughed. 

He  had  got  thus  far  when  a  shout  from 
Corp  brought  him,  dazed,  to  his  feet.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  another  cry  as  the 
boy  and  the  sapling  he  was  twisted  round 
toppled  into  the  river  together,  uprooted 
stones  and  clods  pounding  after  them  and 
discoloring  the  pool  into  which  the  torrent 
rushes  between  rocks,  to  swirl  frantically 
before  it  dives  down  a  narrow  channel 
and  leaps  into  another  cauldron. 

There  was  no  climbing  down  those 
precipitous  rocks.  Corp  was  shouting, 
gesticulating,  impotent.  "  How  can  you 
stand  so  still  ?  "  he  roared. 

For  Tommy  was  standing  quite  still, 
like  one  not  yet  thoroughly  awake.  The 
boy's  head  was  visible  now  and  again  as 
he  was  carried  round  in  the  seething 
water ;  when  he  came  to  the  outer  ring 
down  that  channel  he  must  infallibly  go, 
and  every  second  or  two  he  was  in  a  wider 
circle. 

Tommy,  who  could  not  swim,  kicked 
off  his  boots. 

"  You  wouldna  dare  !  '  Corp  cried, 
aghast. 

I  am  sure  Tommy  had  no  intention  of 
daring,  he  was  merely  putting  ofl  the  de- 
cision tor  a  moment.      But  the  action  had 
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its  momentary  effect,  turning  him  suddenly 
into  one  of  those  heroes  oi  Pyrri,  who  had 

so  often  kicked  off  their  boots  and  dived, 
"  Very  well,  Grizel,  you  shall  admire  me 
now  i" 

He  tlung  off  his  coat,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  but  lea}),  this  was 
bringing  him  to  his  senses,  when  he  saw 
the  glove,  now  clutched  in  his  hands. 
"  Give  her  that,"  he  said,  handing  it  to 
Corp,  but  forgetting  to  mention  the  lady's 
name,  "and  tell  her  it  never  left  my  heart." 
This  was  so  unexpected  that  it  did  for 
Tommy  :  overcome  by  the  splendor  of 
the  sentiment  he  shut  his  eves  and  jumped. 
Corp  saw  him  strike  the  water  and  dis- 
appear, he  tore  along  the  bank  as  he  had 
never  run  before,  until  he  got  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  below  the  Slug's  and  climbed 
and  fought  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  Before  he  reached  it,  however, 
we  should  have  had  no  hero  had  not  the 
sapling,  the  cause  of  all  this  pother,  made 
amends  by  barring  the  way  down  the  nar- 
row channel.  Tommy  was  clinging  to  it 
and  the  boy  to  him,  and  at  some  risk 
Corp  got  them  both  ashore,  where  they 
lav  gasping  like  fish  in  a  creel. 

The  boy  was  the  first  to  rise,  to  look 
for  his  fishing-rod,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  no  six-pounder  at  the  end  of  it. 
"She  has  broke  the  line  again  !  "  he  said, 
for  he  was  sure  then  and  ever  afterward 
that  a  big  one  had  pulled  him  in. 

Corp  slapped  him  for  his  ingratitude, 
but  the  man  who  had  saved  this  boy's  life 
wanted  no  thanks.  "  Off  to  your  home 
with  you,  wherever  it  is,"  he  said  to  the 
boy,  who  obeyed  silently,  and  then  to 
Corp,  "He  is  a  little  fool,  Corp,  but  not 
such  a  fool  as  1  am."  He  lay  on  his 
face  shivering,  not  from  cold,  not  from 
shock,  but  in  a  horror  of  himself.  1  think 
Tommy  saw  himself  more  clearly  then 
than  ever  before  ;  for  long  he  had  won- 
dered, but  half  jocularly,  to  what  lengths  a 
sentimental  impulse  might  carry  him,  and 
now  he  knew.  It  was  not  water  that  he 
tried  to  shake  fiercely  from  him  when  he 
rose,  it  was  the  monstrous  part  of  him 
that  had  done  this  deed,  and  I  suppose 
he  really  did  think  before  he  reached  home 
that  he  had  left  it  to  rot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Drumly.  It  was  only  after  many  such 
struggles  for  freedom  that  he  could  laugh 
grimly  at   them,  knowing    even  while   he 


fought  that  the  wrestle  must  turn  into  an 
embrace. 

They  lit  a  fire  among  the  rocks  at  which 
he  sought  to  dry  his  clothes,  and  then 
they  set  out  for  home,  Corp  doing  all  the 
talking.  "  What  a  town  there  will  be 
about  this  in  Thrums  !  "  was  his  text,  and 
he  was  surprised  when  Tommy  at  last 
broke  silence  by  saying,  passionately, 
"  Never  speak  about  this  to  me  again, 
Corp,  as  long  as  you  live.  Promise  me 
that.  Promise  never  to  mention  it  to  any- 
one. I  want  no  one  to  know  what  I  did 
to-day,  and  no  one  ever  will  know  unless 
you  tell ;  the  boy  can't  tell,  for  we  are 
strangers  to  him." 

"He  thinks  you  are  a  Captain  Ure  and 
that  I'm  Alexander  Bett,  his  servant,"  said 
Corp.      "  I  telled  him  that  for  a  divert." 

"  Then  let  him  continue  to  think  that." 

Of  course  Corp  promised.  "And  I'll 
go  to  the  stake  afore  I  break  my  prom- 
ise," he  swore,  happily  remembering  one 
of  the  Jacobite  oaths,  but  he  was  puzzled. 
They  would  have  made  so  much  of  Tom- 
my had  they  known.  They  would  think 
him  a  wonder.      Did  he  not  want  that  ? 

"  No,"  Tommy  replied. 

"  You  used  to  like  it ;  you  used  to  like 
it  most  michty." 

"  1  have  changed." 

"  Ay,  you  have  ;  but  since  when?  Since 
you  took  to  making  printed  books  ?  " 

Tommy  did  not  say,  but  it  was  more  re- 
cently than  that.  What  he  was  foregoing 
no  one  could  have  needed  to  be  told  less 
than  he ;  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
was  what  enabled  him  to  make  it ;  he  was 
always  at  home  among  the  superlatives, 
it  was  the  little  things  that  bothered  him. 
In  his  present  fear  of  the  ride  that  his  old 
man  of  the  sea  might  yet  goad  him  to,  he 
craved  for  mastery  over  self,  he  seemed  to 
get  it  by  declining  the  glory  for  which  he 
had  so  nearly  flung  away  his  life. 

His  self-punishment  was  like  refusing 
a  crown,  and  'Pommy  knew  it  and  was 
thankful.  Grizel  would  never  know  how 
strong  a  man  he  was  ;  well,  now  that  he 
knew  it  himself,  he  could  bear  that  also. 
There  was  even  a  certain  piquancy  in  the 
situation.  He  saw  himself  submitting  to 
her  reproaches  with  a  brave  smile. 

Thus  he  reached  home,  a  rider  with 
control  of  the  reins  at  last.  No  more 
sentiment  for  Tommy. 
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CHAPTER    X 

GAVINIA    ON    THE    TRACK 

ORP,  you  remember,  had 
said  that  he  would  go  to 
the  stake  rather  than  break 
his  promise,  and  he  meant 
it  too,  though  what  the 
stake  was  and  why  such  a 
pother  about  going  to  it,  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  to  learn  now,  however,  for  to  the 
stake  he  had  to  go.  This  was  because 
Gavinia  when  folding  up  his  clothes 
found  in  one  of  the  pockets  a  glove 
wrapped  in  silk  paper. 

Tommy  had  forgotten  it  until  too  late, 
for  when  he  asked  Corp  for  the  glove  it 
was  already  in  Gavinia's  possession,  and 
she  had  declined  to  return  it  without  an 
explanation.  "  You  must  tell  her  noth- 
ing," Tommy  said,  sternly;  he  was  uneasy, 
but  relieved  to  find  that  Corp  did  not 
know  whose  glove  it  was,  nor  even  why 
gentlemen  carry  a  lady's  glove  in  their 
pocket. 

At  first  Gavinia  was  mildly  curious 
only,  but  her  husband's  refusal  to  answer 
any  questions  roused  her  dander.  She 
tried  cajolery,  fried  his  take  of  trout 
deliciously  for  him,  and  he  sat  down  to 
them  sniffing.  They  were  small,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  brief  career  was  in  two 
parts.  First  he  lifted  them  by  the  tail, 
then  he  laid  down  the  tail.  But  not  a 
word  about  the  glove. 

She  tried  tears.  "  Dinna  greet,  woman," 
he  said  in  distress ;  "  what  would  the  bairn 
say  if  he  kent  I  made  you  greet  !  " 

Gavinia  went  on  greeting,  and  the  baby, 
waking  up,  promptly  took  her  side. 

••  I) — n  the  thing  !  "  said  Corp. 

,;  Your  ain  bairn  !  " 

"  I  meant  the  glove,"  he  roared. 

It  was  curiosity  only  that  troubled  Ga- 
vinia. A  reader  of  romance,  as  you  may 
remember,  she  had  encountered  in  the 
printed  page  a  score  of  ladies  who  on 
finding  such  parcels  in  their  husbands' 
pockets  left  their  homes  at  once  and  for- 
ever, and  she  had  never  doubted  but  that 
it  was  the  only  course  to  follow,  such  is 
the  power  of  the  writer  of  fiction.  But 
when  the  case  was  her  own  she  was  mere- 
ly curious;  such  are  the  limitations  of  the 


writer  of  fiction.  That  there  was  a  woman 
in  it  she  did  not  believe  for  a  moment. 
This  of  course  did  not  prevent  her  saying, 
with  a  sob,  "  Wha  is  the  woman  ?  " 

With  great  earnestness  Corp  assured 
her  that  there  was  no  woman.  He  even 
proved  it.  ''Just  listen  to  reason,  Ga- 
vinia. If  I  was  sich  a  black  as  to  be 
chief  wi'  ony  woman,  and  she  wanted  to 
gie  me  a  present,  weel,  she  might  gie  me 
a  pair  o'  gloves,  but  one  glove,  what  use 
would  one  glove  be  to  me  ?  I  tell  you  if 
a  woman  had  the  impidence  to  gie  me  one 
glove,  1  would  fling  it  in  her  face." 

Nothing  could  have  been  clearer,  and 
he  had  put  it  thus  considerately  because 
when  a  woman,  even  the  shrewdest  of 
them,  is  excited  (any  man  knows  this)  one 
has  to  explain  matters  to  her  as  simply 
and  patiently  as  if  she  were  a  four-year- 
old,  yet  Gavinia  affected  to  be  uncon- 
vinced, and  for  several  davs  she  led  Corp 
the  life  of  a  lodger  in  his  own  house. 

"  Hands  off  that  poor  innocent,"  she 
said  when  he  approached  the  baby. 

If  he  reproved  her  she  replied,  meeklv, 
••  What  can  you  expect  frae  a  woman  that 
doesna  wear  gloves  ?  " 

To  the  baby  she  said,  "He  despises 
you,  my  bonny,  because  you  hae  no 
gloves,  ay.  that's  what  maks  him  turn  up 
his  nose  at  you,  but  your  mother  is  fond 
o'  you,  gloves  or  no  gloves." 

She  told  the  baby  the  story  of  the  glove 
daily,  with  many  monstrous  additions. 

When  Corp  came  home  from  his  work 
she  said  that  a  poor  love-lorn  female  had 
called  with  a  boot  for  him  and  a  request 
that  he  should  carry  it  in  the  pocket  of 
his  Sabbath  breeks. 

Worst  of  all,  she  listened  to  what  he 
said  in  the  night.  Corp  had  a  habit  of 
talking  in  his  sleep.  He  was  usually  tak- 
ing the  tickets  at  such  times,  and  it  had 
been  her  custom  to  stop  him  violently,  but 
now  she  changed  her  tactics,  she  encour- 
aged him.  •■  I  would  be  lying  in  my  bed." 
he  said  to  Tommy,  "  dreaming  that  a  man 
had  fallen  into  the  Slugs,  and  instead  o' 
trying  to  save  him  I  cried  out  'Tickets 
there,  all  tickets  ready,'  and  first  he  hands 
me  a  glove  and  neist  he  hands  me  a  boot 
and  havers  o'  that  kind  sich  as  onybody 
dreams,  but  in  the  middle  o'  inv  dream  it 
comes  ower  me  that  I  had  better  waken 
up   to  see   what   Gavinia's  doing,  and   I 
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open  my  een,  and  there  she  is,  sitting  up, 
hearkening  avidly  to  my  every  word  and 
putting  sly   questions    to  me   about    the 

glove." 

••  What  glove  ?"  Tommy  asked,  coldly. 

"   The  glove  in  silk  paper." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Tommy. 

Corp  sighed.  "No,"  he  said,  loyally, 
"  neither  did  I,"  and  he  went  back  to  the 
station  and  sat  gloomily  in  a  wagon.  He 
got  no  help  from  Tommy,  not  even  when 
rumors  of  the  incident  at  the  Slugs  be- 
came noised  abroad. 

••  A'body  kens  about  the  laddie  now," 
he  said. 

"  What  laddie  ?  "   Tommy  inquired. 

"  Him  that  fell  into  the  Slugs." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  Tommy  said,  "  I  have  just 
been  reading  about  it  in'  the  paper.  A 
plucky  fellow,  this  Captain  Ure  who 
saved  him.      I  wonder  who  he  is." 

"  I  wonder  !  "   Corp  said,  with  a  groan. 

"  There  was  an  Alexander  Bett  with 
him,  according  to  the  papers,"  Tommy 
went  on.      "  Do  you  know  any  Bett  ?  " 

•'  It's  no  a  Thrums  name,"  Corp  re- 
plied, thankfully.  "  I  just  made  it  up." 

'•  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Tommy  asked, 
blankly. 

Corp  sighed,  and  went  back  again  to 
the  wagon.  He  was  particularly  truculent 
that  evening  when  the  six  o'clock  train 
came  in.  "  Tickets  there,  look  slippy  wi' 
your  tickets."  His  head  bobbed  up  at 
the  window  of  another  compartment, 
"Tick "  he  began  and  then  he  ducked. 

The  compartment  contained  a  boy, 
looking  as  scared  as  if  he  had  just  had 
his  face  washed,  and  an  old  woman  who 
was  clutching  a  large  linen  bag  as  if  ex- 


pecting some  scoundrel  to  appear  through 
the  floor  and  grip  it.  With  her  other  hand 
she  held  on  to  the  boy,  and  being  unused 
to  travel  they  wrere  both  sitting  very  self- 
conscious,  humble  and  defiant,  like  per- 
sons in  church  who  have  forgotten  to  bring 
their  Bible.  The  general  effect,  however, 
was  lost  on  Corp,  for  whom  it  was  enough 
that  in  one  of  them  he  recognized  the  boy 
of  the  Slugs.  He  thought  he  had  seen  the 
old  lady  before  also,  but  he  could  not  give 
her  a  name.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  him 
to  notice  that  she  was  not  wearing  gloves. 

He  heard  her  inquiring  for  one  Alex- 
ander Bett  and  being  told  that  there  was 
no  such  person  in  Thrums.  "  He's  mar- 
ried on  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Gavinia," 
said  the  old  lady,  and  then  they  directed 
her  to  the  house  of  the  only  Gavinia  in 
the  place.  With  dark  forebodings  Corp 
skulked  after  her.  He  remembered  who 
she  was  now.  She  was  the  old  woman 
with  the  nut-cracker  face  on  whom  he 
had  cried  in  more  than  a  year  ago  to  say 
that  Gavinia  was  to  have  him.  Her  mud 
cottage  had  been  near  the  Slugs.  Yes, 
and  this  was  the  boy  who  had  been  sup- 
ping porridge  with  her.  Corp  guessed 
rightly  that  the  boy  had  remembered  his 
unlucky  visit.  "I'm  doomed!"  Corp 
muttered  to  himself,  pronouncing  it  in 
another  way. 

The  woman,  the  boy,  and  the  bag  en- 
tered the  house  of  Gavinia  and  presently 
she  came  out  with  them.  She  was  look- 
ing very  important  and  terrible.  They 
went  straight  to  Ailie's  cottage,  and  Corp 
was  wondering  why,  when  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  Tommy  was  to  be  there 
at  tea  to-day. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Drawn  by  Seymour  Lucas 


Before  the  Battle  of  Edgehill   (First  Civil  War). 


Among  the  kings  men  this  prayer  from  old  Sir  Jacob  Astley  has  been  preserved:   "O   Lord,  Thou  knowest  how  busy  I 
must  be  this  day.     If  1  forget  Thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me." 


Obverse— anus  of  Cromwell 


Reverse— representation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  on  horseback. 

Seal  of  the  Protectorate. 
From  an  impression  in   wax  in  the  British   Museum. 


OLIVER    CROMWELL 


BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 


in 


THE  SECOND    CIVIL   WAR    AND    THE  DEATH 
OF    THE    KING 

HEN  the  stout  old  Royalist, 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  was  over- 
come and  surrendered,  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  gave  up 
his  sword:  "Now  you 
U  have  done  your  work  and 
may  go  play,  unless  you  fall  out  among 
yourselves  !  "  It  very  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  victors  would  fall  out  among 
themselves.  Any  revolutionary  move- 
ment must  be  carried  through  by  parties 
whose  aims  are  so  different,  or  whose 
feelings  and  interests  are  so  divergent, 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  victors 
coming  to  a  working  agreement  to  con- 
serve the  fruits  of  their  victory.  Not 
only  the  leaders,  but  more  especially  their 
followers,  that  is,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
must  possess  great  moderation  and  good 
sense  for  this  to  be  possible.  Otherwise, 
after  much  warfare  of  factions  some 
strong  man,  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon, 
is   forced   or   forces  himself   to   the  front 


and  saves  the  factions  from  destroying 
one  another  by  laying  his  iron  hand  on 
all. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  English  people,  accustomed  for 
many  generations  to  look  to  the  monarch 
as  their  real  ruler,  began  to  tumble  into 
chaos  when  they  wrenched  themselves 
free  from  the  ingrained  hereditary  habit 
which  had  made  loyalty  to  the  King  and 
orderly  government  convertible  terms. 
They  were  not  yet  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves unaided ;  such  fitness  is  not  a  God- 
given,  natural  right,  but  comes  to  a  race 
only  through  the  slow  growth  of  centuries, 
and  then  only  to  those  races  which  pos- 
sess an  immense  reserve  fund  of  strength, 
common  sense,  and  morality.  The  Eng- 
lish of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  very  much  farther  advanced 
along  the  road  than  were  the  French  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  They  had  no 
such  dreadful  wrongs  to  avenge  as  had 
the  French  people,  and  they  indulged  in 
no  such  bloodthirsty  antics  among  them- 
selves. Hut  they  had  by  no  means  at- 
tained to  that  power  of  compromise  which 
they  showed  forty  years  later  m  the   Rev- 
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Oliver  Cromwell. 
From  the  painting-  at  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely. 


olution  of  1 688,  or  which  was  displayed 
by  their  blood-kin  and  political  heirs,  the 
American  victors  in  the  struggles  of  1776 
and  1 86 1.  In  the  English  Revolution 
that  placed  William  on  the  throne,  in  the 
American  Revolution,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  the  victors  passed  through 
periods  of  great  danger  when  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
might  be  thrown  away.  They  did  not 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  victors  of  1648, 
chiefly  because  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  tolerance,  of  the  capacity  for  com- 
promise, which  enabled  them  in  part  to  ig- 
nore their  own  differences,  and  in  part  to 
abide  by  a  peaceful  settlement  of  them. 

In  England,  by  1688,  the  Cromwellian 
movement  had  itself  educated  even  those 
who  most  sincerely  believed  that  they  ab- 
horred it  ;  and  there  was  a  far  less  servile 
spirit  toward  James  1 1 .  than  toward  Charles 
I.  There  was  less  fanatical  intolerance  of 
one  another  among  the  elements  that  had 
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combined  to  put  William  on  the  throne  ; 
and  William,  otherwise  by  no  means  as 
great  a  man  as  Cromwell,  was  yet  far 
more  willing  to  accept  working  compro- 
mises, and  more  content  to  let  Parliament 
go  its  own  way,  even  when  that  way  was 
not  the  wisest.  After  the  American  Rev- 
olution Washington's  great  character, 
sound  common  sense,  and  entirely  disin- 
terested patriotism,  made  him  a  bulwark 
both  against  anarchy  and  against  despot- 
ism coming  in  the  name  of  a  safeguard 
against  anarchy  ;  and  the  people  were  fit 
for  self-government,  adding  to  their  fierce 
jealousy  of  tyranny  a  reluctant  and  by  no 
means  whole-hearted,  but  genuine,  ad- 
mission that  it  could  be  averted  only  by 
coming  to  an  agreement  among  themselves. 
In  consequence,  Washington  would  not 
let  his  officers  try  to  make  him  Dictator, 
nor  allow  the  Continental  Army  to  march 
against  the  weak  Congress  which  distrust- 
ed it,  was  ungrateful  to  it,  and  refused  to 
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provide  for  it.  Unlike  Cromwell,  he  saw 
that  the  safety  of  the  people  lay  in  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation,  even  though 
they  showed  much  wrong-headedness  and 
blindness,  not  merely  to  morality,  but  to 
their  own  interests  ;  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  people  justified  this  trust. 

But  Cromwell  never  wanted  the  people 
to  decide  for  themselves,  unless  they  de- 
cided in  the  way  that  he  thought  right ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with 
the  people  was  even  greater  ;  for  they  had 
neither  the  desire  for  freedom,  the  moder- 
ation in  using  freedom,  nor  the  toleration 
of  differences  of  opinion,  which  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  had  developed  by  the  end  of 
the  following  century.  At  the  close  of,  and 
after,  the  American  Civil  War  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  belief  among  the  vic- 
tors were  such  as  would  inevitably  have 
produced  further  fighting  in  Cromwell's 
time.  The  Northern  Democrats  were 
anxious  to   combine   politically   with  the 


defeated  Southerners,  and  to  reinstate,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  the  old  ante-bellum 
conditions — that  is,  to  prepare  for  another 
Civil  War.  The  Republican  Party  itself 
showed  signs  of  a  deep  division  between 
the  Extremists  and  Moderates,  while  there 
were  all  sorts  of  violent  little  factions,  just 
as  there  were  Anabaptists  and  Fifth  Mon- 
archy men  in  Cromwell's  time.  The  Gar- 
rison or  disunion  Abolitionists,  for  instance, 
had  formed  just  such  a  faction,  and  had 
seen  their  cause  triumph,  not  through, 
but  in  spite  of,  their  own  efforts.  If  the 
Abolitionists  of  the  Wendell  Phillips  type, 
instead  of  seeking  to  compass  Lincoln's 
defeat  for  the  Presidency  in  1864  by 
peaceful  means,  had  threatened  armed 
agitation  j  if  instead  of  trying  to  elect 
McClellan  or  Seymour  at  the  polls  the 
Northern  Democrats  had  taken  the  field 
with  the  former  at  their  head  :  it"  the  Re- 
publicans had  first  crushed  them  by  force 
of  arms,  and  then  had  fought  anion-  them- 
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selves,  until  the  extreme  radical  element 
got  the  upper  hand,  installed  Grant  as 
perpetual  President,  and  dissolved  Con- 
gress  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Democrats  and  moderate  Republicans 
combined  would  outnumber  the  radicals 
— we  should  have  had  a  very  fair  analogy 
to  what  happened  in  the  Cromwellian  era. 

In  such  a  case,  moreover,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  fault  would  have  lain  less 
with  the  perpetual  President  than  with  the 
people  whose  defects  called  him  into  be- 
ing. Cromwell  did  not  stand  on  the  lofty 
plane  of  Washington  ;  but,  morally,  he 
was  infinitely  and  beyond  all  comparison 
above  the  class  of  utterly  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous usurpers,  of  whom  Napoleon  is 
the  greatest  representative.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  Civil  War  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  any  ambition  incon- 
sistent with  the  highest  good  of  his  coun- 
try, or  any  thought  of  making  himself 
paramount.  To  all  outward  seeming,  his 
efforts  were  conscientiously  directed  to  se- 
curing the  fruits  of  the  victory  for  liberty, 
while  at  the  same  time  securing  stability  in 
the  government.  Unfortunately,  in  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  among  men,  no  mod- 
eration or  wisdom  on  the  part  of  any  one 
man  will  suffice.  Something  of  these 
qualities  must  be  possessed  by  all  parties 
to  the  agreement.  The  incurable  treach- 
ery of  King  Charles  rendered  it  hopeless 
to  work  with  him ;  and  the  utter  inability 
of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  indeed  of  all  parties  and 
all  creeds  to  act  on  the  live-and-let-live 
principle,  rendered  a  really  free  govern- 
ment almost  unworkable  at  the  moment. 
How  little  Cromwell  yet  thought  of  striv- 
ing for  a  kingly  position  is  shown  by  his 
conduct  in  his  social  relations,  notably  by 
the  marriages  of  his  children,  who  at  this 
time  sought  their  mates  in  families  of  his 
own  rank.  The  only  one  of  these  mar- 
riages with  which  we  need  concern  our- 
selves is  that  of  his  daughter,  Bridget,  to 
Ireton,  a  good  soldier  and  able  politician, 
who  was  devoted  to  Cromwell,  and  was 
on  very  close  and  intimate  terms  with 
him. 

The  religious  element  entered  into  ev- 
erything Cromwell  did,  mixing  curiously 
with  his  hard  common  sense  and  practical 
appreciation  of  worldly  benefits.  It  ap- 
pears in  all  his  letters  and  speeches.     Such 


a  letter  as  he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  after  the  storming  of  Bristol,  is  in 
thought  and  manner  more  akin  to  the  writ- 
ings of  some  old  Hebrew  prophet  than  to 
those  of  any  conqueror  before  or  after 
Cromwell's  time.  It  is  saturated,  not 
merely  with  biblical  phraseology,  but  with 
biblical  feeling,  all  the  glory  being  ascribed 
to  God,  and  the  army  claiming  as  their 
sole  honor  that  God  had  vouchsafed  to 
use  them  in  His  service,  and  that  by  faith 
and  prayer  they  had  obtained  the  favor 
of  the  Most  High.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
fair-minded  and  earnest  man  to  read  Crom- 
well's letters  and  reports  after  action,  and 
the  prayers  he  made  and  the  psalms  he 
chose  to  read  and  to  give  out  before  action, 
and  to  doubt  the  intensity  of  the  man's  re- 
ligious fervor.  In  our  day  such  utterances 
would  be  hypocritical.  Almost  the  only 
modern  generals  in  whom  they  would  have 
been  the  sincere  expression  of  inward  belief 
were  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Gordon ;  and 
the  times  had  changed  so  utterly  that  even 
they  could  not  possibly  give  utterance  to 
them  as  Cromwell  did.  But,  in  Cromwell's 
time  the  most  earnest  Puritans  thought  as 
he  did,  and  expressed  their  thoughts  as  he 
did.  That  such  expression  should  lend  it- 
self very  readily  to  hypocrisy  was  inevita- 
ble ;  indeed,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that 
the  habitual  use  of  such  expression  should 
breed  somewhat  of  hypocrisy  in  almost 
any  user.  The  incessant  employment  by 
Cromwell  and  his  comrades  of  the  word 
"  saints,"  to  distinguish  themselves  and 
those  who  thought  like  them,  is  particular- 
ly objectionable  in  its  offensive  self-con- 
sciousness. 

In  this  letter  about  the  taking  of  Bristol 
Cromwell  touches  upon  the  religious  dif- 
ferences which  were  the  great  causes  of 
division  among  the  victors.     He  writes  : 

"  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  have 
here  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer  ; 
the  same  presence  and  answer ;  they  agree 
here  ;  have  no  names  of  difference  ;  pity 
it  is  it  should  be  otherwise  anywhere. 
And  for  brethren  in  things  of  the 
mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion  but  that 
of  light  and  reason." 

Cromwell  strove  earnestly  to  bring  about 
harmony  between  the  Independents  of  the 
New  Model  army  and  the  Presbyterians, 
who  were  dominant  in  Parliament.  Even 
in  that  day  there  were  in  private  life  men  of 
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high  character  and  great  intellect  who  be- 
lieved in  true  religious  liberty,  men  who 
stood  far  ahead  of  Cromwell  :  but  Crom- 
well was  equally  far  ahead  of  all  the  men 
who  then  had  any  real  control  in  public 
life  ;  so  far  ahead,  indeed,  that  he  could 
not  get  any  considerable  body  of  public 
opinion  abreast  of  him. 

The  Ironsides,  the  cavalry  of  Cromwell, 
stood  as  the  extreme 
representatives  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated 
the  army.  The  great 
bulk  of  them  were  men 
of  intense  political  and 
religious  convictions. 
However,  many  even 
of  the  cavalry,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  in- 
fantry, were  of  the  or- 
dinary military  type, 
men  of  no  particular 
convictions,  a  consid- 
erable number,  indeed, 
having  been  enlisted 
from  among  the  capt- 
ured armies  and  garri- 
sons of  the  King  him- 
self. Under  the  ties  of 
discipline  and  com- 
radeship, such  men  were  sure  to  follow 
with  entire  fidelity  the  masterful  spirits 
among  the  officers  and  in  their  own  ranks ; 
and  all  these  masterful  spirits  were  de- 
voted to  Cromwell  as  the  great  leader 
who  had  given  them  victory.  They  were 
even  more  devoted  to  their  conceptions 
of  religious  and  political  liberty,  and  were 
resolutely  bent  on  striking  down  the  King 
who  embodied,  in  their  minds,  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  and  political  oppres- 
sion. These  men  had  broken  entirely 
with  the  past,  and  were  no  longer  over- 
awed by  the  name  of  hereditary  power. 
"  What,"  they  asked,  "  were  the  Lords  of 
England  but  William  the  Conqueror's  Col- 
onels, or  the  Barons  but  his  Majors,  or  the 
Knights  but  his  Captains?  ;' 

They  believed  they  were  indeed  the 
Lord's  chosen  people,  and  that  upon  them, 
as  conquerors,  there  devolved  the  duty  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  religion  and 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  wished  to 
strike  down  the  Bishops  as  well  as  the 
King  ;  and   though   most   of  them    were 
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Congregationalists  or  Baptists,  they  had 
already  begun  to  develop  plenty  of  men 
whose  Christianity  was  of  the  most  heter- 
odox form,  or  who  boldly  announced  that 
they  had  a  right  to  profess  any  creed, 
Christian  or  otherwise,  if  they  so  desired. 
Together  with  their  iron  discipline  as  an 
army  went  wide  liberty  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion on  all  outside  matters — religious 
and  political  alike — 
when  they  were  not  in 
the  ranks.  There  were 
preachers  who  served 
with  sombre  fidelity  as 
privates,  but  who  were 
fanatical  inciters  of  Re- 
publican enthusiasm  in 
every  leisure  hour,  ha- 
ranguing and  exhorting 
their  fellow- soldiers 
about  every  political  or 
religious  wrong. 

Trouble  was  brewing 
between  this  army  and 
Parliament.  The  Epis- 
copalians—  the  Royal- 
ists —  had  left  Parlia- 
ment when  the  war 
broke  out.  The  Pres- 
byterians were  in  com- 
plete  command.  Lon- 
don, which  held  the  purse-strings  of  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  was  strongly  Presby- 
terian. Now,  the  Presbyterians,  as  the  war 
went  on,  had  grown  more  and  more  afraid 
of  their  allies,  and,  indeed,  of  too  decisive 
a  victory  over  the  King.  They  were  just 
as  much  bent  upon  an  intolerant  uniform- 
ity in  Church  matters  as  was  Laud,  though 
they  wished  to  substitute  a  different  form 
of  Church  government,  which  should  rest 
upon  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis. 
They  wished  to  make  Parliament  supreme, 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  dispensing  with  the 
King,  and  they  were  exceedingly  distrust- 
ful of  a  popular  movement  which  would 
extend  liberty  beyond  and  beneath  the 
classes  from  which  they  drew  their  strength. 
On  the  contrary,  the  army,  which  repre- 
sented the  Independent  movement,  was 
strongly  democratic  in  fts  tendencies,  and 
was  filled  with  sullen  wrath  against  the 
King. 

Cromwell  himself  was  no  theorist  ;  in 
fact,  he  was  altogether  too  little  of  one. 
He  wished  to  do  away  with  concrete  acts 
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of  oppression  and  injustice  ;  he  sought  to 
make  life  easier  for  any  who  suffered  tan- 
gible wrong.  Though  earnestly  bent  upon 
doing  justice  as  he  saw  it,  and  desirous  to 
secure  the  essentials  of  liberty  for  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  he  failed  to  see  that  ques- 
tions of  form,  that  is  of  law,  in  securing 
liberty  might  be  themselves  "essential  in- 
stead of,  as  they  seemed  to  him,  non-es- 
sential. He  was  reluctant  to  enter  into 
general  schemes  of  betterment,  especially 
if  they  seemed  in  any  way  visionary.  But 
when  his  feelings  were  greatly  roused  over 
specific  cases  of  wrong-doing  or  oppres- 
sion, lie  sometimes  became  so  wrought 
up  as  to  advocate  reform  in  language  so 
sweeping  that  he  seemed  to  commit  him- 
self, not  only  to  absolute  religious  tolera- 
tion, but  to  complete  political  equality. 
Thus  when  he  broke  with  Lord  Man- 
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Chester  he  told  him  that  he  hoped  "  to  live 
to  see  never  a  nobleman  in  England."  In 
open  Parliament  he  denounced  "  mo- 
narchical government."  He  advocated 
entire  religious  freedom.  In  dealing  with 
the  army  he  declared  his  readiness  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  that  "  the  foundation 
and  the  supremacy  is  in  the  people — rad- 
ically in  them — and  to  be  set  down  by  them 
in  their  representations,"  that  is,  by  their 
representatives  in  Parliament. 

Of  course,  to  make  his  conduct  square 
with  these  various  utterances,  Cromwell 
would  have  had  to  strive  for  precisely  such 
a  government  as  Washington  was  able 
to  inaugurate  a  century  and  a  half  later ; 
a  government  in  which  there  should  be 
complete  religious  toleration,  in  which 
all  differences  of  rank  and  title  should  be 
abolished,  and  in  which  the  basis  of  rep- 
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resentation  in  Parliament  would  have  to 
approach  more  or  less  closely  to  manhood 
suffrage.  Doubtless,  there  were  times 
when  Cromwell  ardently  wished  for  such 
a  government  ;  but  it  was  wholly  out  of 
the  question  to  realize  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  even  in  Eng- 
land. Generations  had  to  pass  before  men 
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could  grasp  the  true  principles  of  religious 
toleration  and  political  equality  in  all  their 
bearings  ;  and,  like  every  other  man  who 
actually  works  out  great  reforms,  who  actu- 
ally does  signal  service  in  the  world,  Crom- 
well had  to  face  facts  as  they  were,  and 
not  as  bodies  of  extremists — no  matter 
how  good — thought  they  ought  to  be. 
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The  best  and  most  high-minded  of  the 
Puritan  party  were  now  growing  to  fear 
lest  the  Presbyterians  should  try  to  per- 
petuate the  old  religious  oppression  under 
a  new  name.  Milton — with  but  one  ex- 
ception the  greatest  poet  of  the  English 
tongue,  a  man  whose  political  and  social 
ideas  were  at  least  two  centuries  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time, 
but  who  had  the 
good  sense  to  ac- 


parties  of  extremists  swarm.  Already  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  the  Fifth  Mon- 
archy men,  the  men  who  believed  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  the  installation  of 
the  last  great  world  monarchy,  the  mon- 
archy of  which  the  Saviour  himself  was 
to  be  Ruler  ;  the  men  who  shouted  for 
King  Jesus,  and  were  ferociously  opposed 
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can  theories.   The  ties,  and  run  small, 

Levellers,  as  they  separate  tickets  on 

were  called,  were  looked  upon  in  that  election-day,  thereby  giving  aid,  comfort, 
day,  even  by  advocates  of  freedom  like  and  amusement  to  the  totally  unregenerate. 
Cromwell,    with  great    distrust,   although     In  times  of  great  political  convulsion,  when 


the  principles  they  advocated  —  such  as 
manhood  suffrage — are  now  the  common- 
places of  American  politics.  Of  course, 
then  they  were  not  commonplaces  ;  they 
were  revolutionary  ideas,  for  the  reception 
of  which  the  mind  of  the  English  people 
was  not  ready,  and  therefore  it  was  the 
duty  of  men  who  sought  practical  reform 
to  refuse  to  put  these  schemes  into  opera- 
tion. 

There  were  much  more  extreme  and 
dangerous  groups  than  the  mere  Repub- 
licans ;  groups  of  men  in  whom  the  desire 
for  religious,  political,  and  moral  reform 
had  overstepped  the  broad,  but  not  always 


the  appeal  to  arms  has  been  made,  these 
harmless  bodies  may  draft  into  their  ranks 
— as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  did — fierce 
and  dangerous  spirits,  ever  ready  to  smite 
down  with  any  weapons  the  possible  good, 
because  it  is  not  the  impossible  best. 
When  this  occurs  they  need  to  be  narrowly 
watched. 

There  are  many  good  people  who  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  the  obvious 
fact  that,  while  extremists  are  sometimes 
men  who  are  in  advance  of  their  age,  more 
often  they  are  men  who  are  not  in  advance 
at  all,  but  simply  to  one  side  or  the  other  of 
a  great  movement,  or  even  lagging  behind 


clearly  marked,  border  line  which  divides    it,  or   trying  to  pilot  it  in  the  wrong   di- 

sane  and  healthy  fervor  from  fanaticism,     rection. 

In  such  troublous  times  small  sects  and         The  seething  unrest  of  the  army  found 
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Fac-Limile  of  Letter  frum  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Mr.  Stone,  written  January   n,   1635,   said  to  be  the  earliest  extant 

letter  in  Cromwell's  handwriting. 
1-rom  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 


expression  in  the  creation  of  a  regular  po- 
litical organization  to  oppose  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Parliament.  The  officers 
formed  a  Council,  and  the  rank  and  file 
chose  delegates,  two  for  each  company  or 
troop,  known  as  "agitators."  In  short,  the 
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army  became  an  organized  political  body 
whose  scarcely  acknowledged  function  was 
to  control  or  supersede  the  Parliament  ; 
just  as,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence were  formed,  in  the  various  col- 
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onies,  out  of  which  there  sprang  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  superseded  the 
loyalist  colonial  legislatures. 

Cromwell,  like  every  other  great  leader 
who  rises  in  a  period  of  storm  and  convul- 
sion, could  partly  direct  the  forces  around 
him,  and  in  part  had  to  be  directed  by 
them.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
extreme  position  of  the  army  about  the 
King — the  "  man  of  blood,"  as  the  Pu- 
ritan zealots  called  him,  whose  life  they 
already  demanded;  nor  yet  with  their 
radical  political  aspirations.  But  it  was 
the  army  alone  through  which  he  could 
act,  which  gave  him  his  strength  ;  and  in 
return  he  was  the  one  man  who  could  in 
any  way  check  or  control  it,  for  its  loyalty 
to,  and  admiration  of,  the  great  leader  at 
whose  hands  it  had  drained  the  cup  of 
victory,  were  the  only  emotions  strong 
enough  to  offset  its  fierce  zeal  for  its  own 
theories  of  Church  and  State. 

Cromwell  was  most  earnestly  desirous 
of  getting  a  working  compromise  between 
the  King,  the  Presbyterian  Parliament, 
and  the  Independent  army  ;  a  compro- 
mise which  would  allow  the  King  to  reign, 
exercising  such  executive  powers  as  the 
Parliament  felt  he  should  possess,  and 
which  should  leave  the  supreme  control 
to  Parliament,  but  with  sufficient  guaran- 
tees for  political  and  religious  freedom  to 
insure  justice  to  the  Independents  and  the 
soldiers.  He  strove  so  hard  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  as  to  excite  angry  mut- 
terings  against  himself  among  his  own  fol- 
lowers in  the  army  ;  and  the  first  steps  of 
the  impending  revolution  were  seemingly 
taken  by  him  only  because  he  was  irre- 
sistibly pushed  onward  by  the  army  itself. 
When,  however,  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  there  was  no  other  path  possi- 
ble, he  trod  it  as  a  leader,  with  all  his  wont- 
ed firmness  and  decision. 

The  effort  for  reconciliation  was  hope- 
less, chiefly  because  the  King  was  an 
utterly  impossible  person  with  whom  to 
deal.  He  had  many  bitter  foes ;  but  they 
could  not  prevail  against  him  until  he  con- 
vinced some  of  his  would-be  friends  that 
he  was  absolutely  and  utterly  untrust- 
worthy. He  never  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  accepting  his  defeat,  of 
abandoning  the  effort  to  rule  as  a  despot, 
and  of  acting  with  good  faith  toward  the 
people.  His  purpose  was  to  play  off  the 
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Presbyterians,  together  with  the  Scotch, 
against  the  Independents  ;  as  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  he  hoped  to  get  either  the  one 
party  or  the  other  "to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  another,  and  I  shall  be 
really  King  again." 

Meanwhile,  the  Presbyterian  Parliament 
was  determined  not  to  tolerate  the  "  sec- 
taries "  of  the  Congregationalist  and  Bap- 
tist Churches,  and  was  drawing  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  who 
were  even  more  intolerant  ;  and  finally  it 
grew  ready  to  accept  the  King  himself 
on  almost  any  terms,  if  it  could  overcome 
the  army. 

But  the  army  could  not  be  overcome. 
It  had  perfected  its  political  organization, 
and  had  begun  to  work  through  Ireton — 
Cromwell's  other  self.  The  army  was 
genuinely  reluctant  to  break  with  the  Par- 
liament, for,  after  all,  it  was  deeply  per- 
meated with  the  English  respect  for  law 
and  order  ;  and  in  the  elections  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  House,  very  many  Inde- 
pendents— men  like  Ireton,  Fairfax,  and 
Blake,  the  after-time  admiral — had  been 
returned,  so  that  there  was  in  the  Parlia- 
ment a  party  which  strongly  sympathized 
with  the  army. 

The  majority  in  Parliament,  however, 
remained  steadfast  in  its  own  views,  and 
by  its  refusal  to  give  the  soldiers  their  ar- 
rears of  pay  it  added  a  very  tangible,  ma- 
terial grievance  to  those  of  an  ethical  char- 
acter. In  January,  1647,  tne  Scottish 
army  delivered  King  Charles  to  the  agents 
of  the  Parliament,  and  quitted  England, 
having  received  part  of  the  sum  of  money 
due  them. 

The  most  complicated  and  devious  ne- 
gotiations followed  between  the  King,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  army.  Cromwell  tried 
to  get  the  army  in  touch  with  the  Par- 
liament, but  found  the  Parliament  hope- 
lessly obstinate.  He  tried  to  get  it  in 
touch  with  the  King,  but  found  the  King 
hopelessly  false.  Yet,  neither  could  the 
King  and  Parliament  come  together. 
Then  the  army  threatened  mutiny,  where- 
upon the  Parliament  began  to  negotiate 
for  bringing  back  the  Scottish  force  to 
overawe  the  New  Model,  and  attempted 
the  disbandment  of  the  latter.  The  army 
struck  back  with  great  decision  and  sent 
Cornet  Joyce  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
King  and  take  him  away  t'n>n>  the  Pn 
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account,  to  bring  about  an  inva- 
sion of  England,  while  the  city 
mob,  which  was  rabidly  Presby- 
terian, forced  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  com- 
pelled its  members  to  defy  the 
army,  it  became  evident  that  Oli- 
ver had  to  choose  his  course. 
Reluctantly  he  was  pushed  along 
the  road  of  military  revolution. 
The  Speaker  and  the  Indepen- 
dent members  of  Parliament,  in 
fear  of  the  London  mob,  took 
refuge  with  the  army,  whither 
Cromwell  himself  had  already 
gone.  On  June  ioth,  the  army 
issued  a  manifesto  demanding  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  upon 
terms  which  it  approved.  Early 
in  August  it  marched  in  formida- 
ble and  orderly  parade  through 
the  city,  overawing  resistance  by 
its  mere  appearance,  and  Parlia- 
ment submitted.  This  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  military  in- 
terference which  terminated  in 
the  military  dictatorship  of  one 
man.  If  Cromwell  is  to  be  blamed 
terians.  Parliament  attempted  to  proceed  for  what  he  did  to  the  Long  Parliament  this 
with  the  disbandment    of  the  army,  but    is  the  step  for  which  he  is  to  be  blamed 


The  Entrance  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,    Isle  of  Wight 
Here  Charles  1.  spent  most  of  his  captivity. 


was  forced  to  abandon  the  effort  when  it 
became  evident  that  to  pursue  it  meant 
war.  No  one  knew  quite  what  the  out- 
come would  be,  or,  indeed,  what  his  own 
course  would  be. 

Cromwell,  like  the  rest,  was  drifting  ; 
he  seriously  thought  of  leaving  England 
and  going  to  Germany  to  fight  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  had  not  yet  come  quite  to  an  end. 
To  the  French  ambassador,  who  sounded 
him  on  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  an- 
swered :  "  No  one  rises  so  high  as  he  who 


most  ;  yet,  it  was  a  step  approved  by  Mil- 
ton, Fairfax,  Ireton,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  best  and  most  high-minded  be- 
lievers in  English  liberty  who  were  then 
alive.  The  conduct  of  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  had  been  such  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  other  course  was  pos- 
sible. 

Cromwell  did  his  best  to  stop  the  Rev- 
olution at  the  point  it  had  now  reached. 
For  months  he  endeavored  to  make  terms 
with  the  King  on  the  conditions  outlined 
above  ;  and  he  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the 


knows  not  whither  he  is  going."  He  was  extreme  democratic  agitation  of  the  Lev- 
certainly  at  this  time  making  the  most  hon-  ellers  and  refused  to  further  the  plan  for 
est  efforts  to  come  to  an  agreement,  either  a  republican  commonwealth,  but,  with 
with  the  King,  or  the  Parliament,  or  with  prompt  severity,  repressed  a  mutiny  that 
both,  provided  only  liberty  of  conscience  broke  out  under  the  cry  of  "  England's 
should  be  granted,  the  power  of  Parlia-  Freedom  and  Soldiers'  Rights."  He  dis- 
ment  guaranteed  against  the  despotism  of  regarded  the  grumbling  of  the  army  until 
the  King,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  he  became  convinced  that  Charles  was  in- 
guaranteed  as  against  the  despotism  of  curably  false,  incurably  treacherous  and 
Parliament.  But,  when  Parliament  began  untrustworthy,  and  was  fomenting  a  coun- 
to  negotiate  with  the  Scots  on  its  account,  ter-revolution.  Then  Cromwell  turned 
and  Charles  secretly  sought  to  enter  into  a  from  him  with  loathing,  and  made  up  his 
separate  agreement  with  the  Scots  on  his  mind  to  trust  to  the  sword,  and  to  strike 
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down  anyone,  even  the  King  himself,  if  send  a  formidable  army  across  the  bor- 
the  need  warranted  it.  der  to  their  aid  ;  and  there  were  Royalist 
It  was  high  time  for  action.  In  Ireland  outbreaks  everywhere,  even  in  the  south- 
the  Royalists,  the  Catholics,  and  even  the  ern  and  eastern  counties.  Berwick,  Car 
Presbyterians,  were  uniting  against  the  lyle,  Chester,  Pembroke,  Colchester,  were 
Parliament.  The  Scotch,  under  the  lead  seized  and  held  for  the  King.  The  Pres- 
of  Hamilton  and  the  Presbyterian  Royal-  byterians  of  London  were  in  commo- 
ists,  declared  for  the  King  ;  the  English  tion ;  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  it- 
Presbyterians  were  for  him  to  the  extent  self  were  half-hearted  and  divided;  but 
that   they  were  against   the    army  ;    and  the  Independents  and  the  army  had  no 


throughout  England  the  Cavaliers  were 
arming  for  an  uprising.  Dark  indeed 
seemed  the  peril.  It  had  taken  four  years 
for  the  English  Presbyterians,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  New  Model,  the  army  of  the  In- 
dependents, to  conquer  the  Royalists,  and 
now  the  New  Model  was  pitted  single- 
handed  against  the  Scotch  and  the  Roy- 
alists, while  the  Presbyterians  were  at 
best  lukewarm.     Nevertheless,  exactly  as 


doubts.  Fairfax  marched  into  Kent  and 
Essex,  and,  after  some  hard  fighting,  tram- 
pled under  foot  the  insurrection.  One 
Parliamentary  Colonel  whipped  the  Welsh 
at  St.  Fagan's  ;  another  crushed  out  a 
Royalist  rising  in  Lancashire ;  General 
Lambert  was  sent  to  the  North,  where  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale — Oliver's  old  foe 
at  Naseby — had  raised  Yorkshire  for  the 
King.     Oliver    himself    marched    to    the 


in  the  French  Revolution  the  victory  lay    siege  of  Pembroke,  which,  owing  to  lack 


with  the  Mountain  when  it  was  brought 
face  to  face  not  only  with  hostile  parties 
in  France  but  with  the  rest 
of  armed  Europe,  so  now 
the  fierce  energy  of  the 
New  Model,  with  the 
greatest  of  Englishmen  at 
its  head,  was  destined  to 
prove  too  much  for  its  foes. 
The  grim  Ironsides  rallied 
to  their  cause  with  the  de- 
votion of  fanatics,  and  the 
well-ordered  discipline  of 
splendid  soldiers.  With 
fierce  exhortations  and  ser- 
mons, with  internal  search- 
ings  of  spirit,  with  out- 
pourings of  prayer,  they 
made  ready  for  battle,  and 
in  each  dark  Puritan  heart 
welled  the  determination 
not  only  to  put  down 
armed  resistance,  but  to 
take  the  last  great  ven- 
geance upon  the  King,  the 
cause  of  the  blood-guilti- 
ness. 

In  April,  1648,  the  Sec- 
ond Civil  War  broke  out. 
The  gentry  of  WTales  were 
a  unit  for  the  King,  and 
the  commonalty  followed 
them.  The  Cavaliers  rose 
in  force  in  the  North,  and 
the  Scotch  prepared   to 


of  cannon,  he  could  not  take  until  July 
11th.  This  ended  the  Welsh  War.  The 
risings  in  the  south  and 
centre  had  been  thorough- 
ly stamped  out  ;  the  fleet, 
which  had  partially  revolt- 
ed, was  for  the  most  part 
brought  back  to  loyalty; 
and  there  remained  only 
to  deal  with  the  Northern 
Royalists  and  the  Scotch 
army  under  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  which  had  by 
this  time  crossed  the  bor- 
der. 

The  composition  of 
Hamilton's  army  and  the 
history  of  events  in  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland  at 
this  moment  are  alike  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  tangle 
in  which  politics  then 
were  —  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  the  relations  of 
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the  points  of  difference 
over  which  these  same  par- 
ties waged  ferocious  and 
resolute  war.  1  [amilton's 
cavalry  were  commanded 
by  Munro,  who  had  come 
over  from  Ulster  to  take 
part  in  the  invasion  ol 
England.       Munro    and 
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'I'he  Castle  of  Carlisle 


Seized  by  the  Royalists  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Civil  War  in  order  to  give  to  their  Scottish  allies  an  entrance  into  England 

It  was  not  retaken  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  had, 
during  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  great  Irish  uprising,  been  the  for- 
midable and  merciless  opponents  of  the 
Irish  of  the  North.  But  when  the  English 
Civil  War  was  fairly  on,  the  English  Royal- 
ists in  Ireland — Episcopalians  and  Catho- 
lics alike — gradually  lost  their  animosity 
toward  their  Irish  foes,  in  their  greater  ani- 
mosity toward  the  Puritans,  and  finally  the 
Presbyterians  followed  suit.  This  resulted 
in  the  release  of  Munro  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  force  in  Ulster,  who  went 
to  the  aid  of  Hamilton.  Hamilton's  own 
government  was  Presbyterian  and  osten- 
tatiously devoted  to  the  Covenant.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  modern  observer  to  see 
any  essential  point  of  difference,  either  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  Covenant,  toward 
the  King,  or  toward  England,  between  the 
party  that  at  the  moment  controlled  Scot- 
land, and  the  party  which  was  soon  to 
drive  it  out  of  power.  Yet  the  bitterness 
between  them  was  intense.  The  bulk  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  the  fiercest 
and  most  intense  Presbyterian  zealots, 
hated  Hamilton  and  his  fellows  with  mor- 
tal hatred,  and  were  only  waiting  their 
chance  to  rise  against  them. 

Cromwell  advanced  to  the  encounter 
with  entire  confidence,  and  sternly  anxious 
to  get  at  his  foes.  He  was  a  thorough 
Englishman  at  a  time  when,  to  the  thor- 
ough Englishman,  the  Scotch  were  classed 
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with  other  aliens.  Bitterly  though  he  hated 
the  Royalists,  he  yet  acknowledged  them 
as  fellow-countrymen  j  but  he  made  no 
such  acknowledgment  in  the  case  of  the 
Scots.  He  explained  that  he  preferred 
the  Cavalier  interest  to  the  Scottish  inter- 
est, just  as  he  preferred  the  Scottish  to  the 
Irish  ;  and  he  now  moved  against  enemies 
whom  he  regarded  not  merely  as  enemies 
to  his  cause,  but  as  enemies  to  his  country. 

There  seemed  every  reason  for  the  Scots 
to  be  confident.  Even  with  their  help  the 
Parliamentarians  had  been  able  to  put 
down  the  Royalists  only  at  the  cost  of  four 
years  of  hard  fighting ;  and  now  the  Scotch 
and  the  Royalists  were  to  act  together. 
They  were  to  be  pitted  against  Cromwell, 
the  best  Parliamentary  commander,  to  be 
sure ;  but  the  Scotch  had  done  at  least  as 
well  as  the  average  of  the  allies  at  the  vic- 
tory of  Marston  Moor,  and  still  had  in  mind 
the  memory  of  their  easy  successes  against 
their  English  foes  in  the  two  Bishops' Wars. 

The  great  victories  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  had  hitherto  been  won  when  the  odds 
in  numbers  were  in  their  favor ;  now,  they 
were  about  to  fight  with  the  odds  over  two 
to  one  against  them.  Hamilton's  army 
was  about  21.000  strong,  including  3,000 
Yorkshire  Royalists  under  Langdale. 
Cromwell  had  only  some  9,000  men  ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  them  were  veterans,  who 
under  his  leadership  had  become  the  finest 
soldiers  of  the  age. 
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Hamilton  moved  slowly  south  toward 
Preston,  his  army  scattered  in  a  long  line, 
Langdale  at  the  head,  and  Munro  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Cromwell  abandoned 
his  heavy  baggage-train  that  it  might  not 
encumber  his  movements ;  Lambert  joined 
him,  and  he  marched  with  fiery  speed  to 
strike  his  foes.  The  Scotch,  confident  in 
their  numbers,  and  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ments of  their  speedy  antagonist,  advanced 
in  loose  order.  On  August  17th  Crom- 
well struck  their  army  ;  by  which  time 
Hamilton's  straggling  march  had  resulted 
in  Langdale's  taking  position  to  cover  its 
left  flank.  The  Scotch  were  partially 
aware  of  their  danger  and  were  uneasily 
trying  to  concentrate.  Langdale  was  left 
to  bear  the  shock  of  the  first  attack  single- 
handed.  Cromwell  appreciated,  as  well  as 
any  commander  that  ever  lived,  the  vital 
element  of  time  ;  the  need  for  taking  full 
advantage  of  what  the  moment  brought 
forth.  His  headlong  march  had  resulted 
in  some  of  his  soldiers  lagging  behind  the 
others,  but  he  had  gained  what  he  wanted ; 
he  had  surprised  his  foes  when  they  were 
unprepared  to  use  their  superiority  of  force, 
and  he  dashed  at  them  as  soon  as  his  fore- 
most men  came  up,  determined  to  destroy 
them  in  detail.  Langdale  made  a  stiff 
fight,  and  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
country — the  fields  were  small,  and  the 
fences  strong  and  high — the  cavalry  were 


not  able  to  do  much,  so  that  the  decisive 
fighting  was  done  by  the  infantry,  which 
was  not  usually  the  case  in  these  wars. 
The  struggle  took  place  about  four  miles 
from  Preston,  near  which  town,  but  south 
of  the  river  Ribble,  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch 
foot  were  gathered. 

For  four  hours  Langdale's  men  clung  to 
their  hedges  and  buildings,  regiment  after 
regiment  of  the  Cromwellians  fighting  to 
dislodge  them.  Says  Cromwell:  "Our 
men  fought  with  incredible  valor  and  reso- 
lution .  .  .  often  coming  to  push  of 
Pike,  and  to  close  Fire,  and  always  making 
the  Enemy  to  recoil  .  .  .  the  Enemy 
making,  though  he  was  still  worsted,  very 
stiff  and  sturdy  resistance.  Colonel  Dean's 
and  Colonel  Pride's,  outwinging  the  ene- 
my, could  not  come  to  so  much  share  of 
the  Action  .  .  .  theEnemyshogging 
down  toward  the  Bridge,  and  keeping  al- 
most all  in  reserve  that  so  he  might  bring 
fresh  commands  often  to  fight." 

The  Scotch  sent  some  men  and  am- 
munition to  Langdale,  but  made  no  seri- 
ous effort  to  help  him,  and  continued  their 
march.  At  last  he  was  overpowered  and 
driven  into  the  town.  As  soon  as  his  men 
were  dislodged  from  the  hedges  and  en- 
closures, the  Cromwellian  horse  fell  furi- 
ously upon  them,  utterly  routing  and 
scattering  them  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
Cromwellian  foot,  pushing  forward,  drove 
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Besieged  by  Cromwell  during  the  Second  Civil  War.     it  became  one  ol  tl  lious  oj  his 
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back  the  Scotch  foot,  which  had  been 
posted  near  the  bridge  to  secure  a  passage 
for  Langdale  across  the  Ribble,  and  cut 
off  the  fugitives  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  Ironsides  thundered  into  the  streets 
of  Preston  at  the  heels  of  Langdale  and 
the  flying  remnants  of  his  forces.  Hamil- 
ton led  one  or  two  charges,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment checked  the  pursuit,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  retrieve  matters,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  whole  of  his  army  was  again  in 
panic  rout.  The  beaten  cavalry  fled  north, 
goaded  by  the  Cromwellian  sword,  until 
they  reached  the  rear  guard  under  Munro. 
Most  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Scotch  infantry 
north  of  the  Ribble  were  killed,  captured, 
or  scattered  ;  a  few  only  escaped  to  the 
Scotch  army  south  of  the  Ribble  by  swim- 
ming across  it. 

The  day  thus  ended  with  the  defeat  of 
part  of  the  Scotch  forces,  who  lost  in  killed 
or  captured,  5,000  men,  besides  those  who 
were  dispersed.  Moreover,  the  Scotch 
army  was  cut  in  two,  Munro  being  to  the 
north,  separated  from  all  the  rest,  who, 
under  Hamilton,  were  completely  cut  off 
from  their  base  in  Scotland.  Sending  a 
few  troops  to  harry  the  flying  horsemen, 
Cromwell  turned  to  deal  with  the  Scotch 
main  army,  which  was  even  yet  more  nu- 
merous than  his  own.  But  the  Scotch  were 
cowed  by  the  success  of  Cromwell's  utter- 
ly unexpected  attack.  The  soldiers  had 
lost  confidence  in  their  leaders,  and  they 
were  cut  off  from  their  own  country,  and, 
therefore,  from  all  hope  of  supplies.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  that  night,  and 
the  retreat  was  continued.  The  fagged- 
out  Cromwellians  followed  and  harassed 
them.  The  horse,  under  Colonel  Thorn- 
haugh,  rode  into  their  rear  ranks  and 
bothered  and  detained  them,  though  at 
cost  of  the  life  of  the  Colonel,  who  was 
shot  in  one  of  the  fierce  struggles.  Again 
and  again  the  Scotch  stood,  but  each  time 
to  be  beaten  ;  the  last  stand  being  made 
at  Winwick  church,  under  a  "  little  spark 
in  a  blue  bonnet  "  who  himself  was  slain. 
Here  they  lined  the  hedges  with  muske- 
teers, and  filled  the  lane  with  their  pike- 
men,  and  hours  went  by  before  the  Puritans, 
under  Pride,  finally  pushed  their  charge 
home,  and  gained  possession  of  the  place 
which  had  been  held  so  stubbornly.  Both 
sides  were  utterly  worn  out,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  urge  the  pursuit  as  rapidly  and 


strongly  as  Cromwell  hoped.  Finally, 
leaving  Lambert  to  deal  with  the  shattered 
fragments  of  Hamilton's  command,  Crom- 
well turned  north  and  followed  Munro. 

The  victory  was  overwhelming.  Two 
thousand  Scotch  and  Royalists  had  been 
slain,  and  1 0.000  were  captured ;  more  than 
Cromwell's  whole  force.  Almost  all  the 
generals  were  taken  ;  Hamilton  was  after- 
ward beheaded.  The  fate  of  the  captured 
rank  and  file  was  hard.  Throughout  the 
First  Civil  War,  the  common  soldiers,  when 
taken,  had  either  been  exchanged  or  re- 
leased, or  often  enough  had  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  victors  ;  but  the  Puritan 
generals  and  those  behind  them  were  in 
no  mood  to  take  a  merciful  view  of  men 
whom  they  regarded  as  wanton  offenders, 
whether  they  were  Scotchmen  or  English- 
men. The  captives  of  Preston  battle  were 
sold  into  slavery ;  some  being  sent  to  the 
Virginia  planters,  and  others  to  the  Vene- 
tian Government  for  galley  slaves.  When 
the  Puritans  could  act  thus  toward  their 
fellow-Englishmen,  and  toward  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  who  were  so  nearly  of  their 
own  creed,  there  is  small  cause  for  wonder 
in  the  treatment  afterward  accorded  the 
Irish.  It  was  a  merciless  age,  the  age  of 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  and  we  cannot  judge 
its  great  men  by  the  canons  of  to-day. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Cromwell 
had  actually  been  in  supreme  command 
in  a  great  victory,  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  accorded  him  for  his  hardihood, 
energy,  and  skill.  The  speed  of  his  motions 
and  his  prompt  decision  had  rendered  it 
possible  for  him  to  strike  home  at  his  ad- 
versary in  the  flank,  and  to  eat  him  up 
piecemeal.  During  three  days  of  inces- 
sant marching  and  fighting  he  halted  only 
to  do  battle  or  to  take  the  rest  absolutely 
needed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
enemy's  foot  had  been  killed,  captured,  or 
dispersed  to  the  last  man,  and  his  horse  were 
a  beaten  rabble  flying  toward  the  border. 

The  battle  of  Preston  put  an  end  to  the 
Second  Civil  War.  Colchester  capitulated 
to  Fairfax  immediately  afterward.  The 
part  of  the  fleet  that  had  revolted  had 
come  back  under  Prince  Charles  and  Ru- 
pert, to  co-operate  with  the  risen  Royal- 
ists, but  could  do  nothing  ;  most  of  the 
ships  in  time  returned  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Parliament.  The  indomitable  Ru- 
pert, with   seven  ships,  kept  the  sea  and 
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made  a  long  cruise,  which  finally  degen- 
erated into  mere  buccaneering.  Blake, 
whom  the  Parliament  made  Admiral,  pur- 
sued him,  captured  most  of  his  ships,  and 
finally  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  France. 
In  Scotland,  Argyle  and  the  Presbyterian 
ministers — the  Kirk  party — promptly  rose 
on  the  news  of  Hamilton's  overthrow  in 
the  so-called  Whigamore  raid.  Munro 
fell  back,  plundering  right  and  left  until 
he  crossed  the  border. 


true  friend  of  the  Scottish  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  he  rigorously  sup- 
pressed plundering.  All  resistance  with- 
ered away  before  him.  He  was  received 
at  Edinburgh  as  a  powerful  and  honored 
ally,  and  before  he  recrossed  the  border 
the  Scotch  were  again  avowed  supporters, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  enemy  in  arms  had  been  defeated. 
It  remained  to   deal  with   the  Parliament 


The  Banqueting-Hall,  Whitehall,   London. 

The  king  stepped  from  one  of  the  windows  of  this  hall  on  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  immediately  in  front  of  the 

building  in  the  old  Palace  Yard. 


Cromwell's  exertions  had  been  so  se- 
vere that  he  could  not  follow  the  flying 
Royalists  with  his  usual  rapidity.  The 
army  had  been  long  without  pay  ;  they 
had  not  a  penny  with  which  to  get  their 
horses  shod,  and  so  many  horses  had  been 
slain  and  were  lamed  or  done  out  that  a 
large  number  of  the  troopers  were  on  foot, 
and  the  others  could  hardly  spur  their 
jaded  mounts  into  a  trot.  Munro  was  not 
only  a  ruthless  plunderer,  but  a  hard  fight- 
er, and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland  Argyle 
felt  doubtful  as  to  his  capacity  to  cope 
with  him,  and  sent  to  Cromwell  for  as- 
sistance. Cromwell  promptly  invaded 
Scotland,  being  careful  to  pose  as  the  ally 
of  Argyle  and  the  Kirk,  and  therefore  the 


and  the  Presbyterian  party.  Some  had 
been  active  for  the  King  ;  most  had  been 
lukewarm  ;  the  victory  had  been  a  vic- 
tory for  the  army,  and  therefore  for  the 
Independents.  Neither  Cromwell  nor  the 
army  was  of  a  temper  to  refrain  from  fin- 
ishing matters.  Before  the  struggle  was 
decided  Cromwell  had  written  Fairfax  : 
"  I  pray  God  teach  this  nation  and  those 
that  are  over  us  .  .  .  what  the  mind 
of  God  may  be  in  all  this,  and  what  our 
duty  is.  Surely  it  is  not  that  the  poor 
godly  people  of  this  Kingdom  should  .still 
be  made  the  object  of  wrath  and  anger, 
nor  that  our  God  would  have  our  necks 
under  a    yoke  of   bondage.     For  these 

things  that  have  lately  come  to  {>as>  have 
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been  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  break- 
ing the  rod  of  the  oppressor." 

He  was  not  in  the  least  a  doctrinaire 
Republican  or  Parliamentarian  ;  he  be- 
lieved as  little  in  the  divine  right  of  ma- 
jorities as  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Nei- 
ther would  he  have  admitted  such  a  right 
as  existing  in  an  army,  or,  as  yet,  in  him- 
self. But  it  was  impossible  to  stand  still. 
He  had  to  act  with  some  party,  though 
with  none  was  he"  in  entire  accord  ;  for  one 
was  hostile,  another  hopelessly  undecided, 
the  third  prone  to  extreme  measures  and 
representing  only  a  minority  in  the  na- 
tion. He  could  only  act  with  the  last, 
and  yet  this  meant  an  overturn  of  the  rec- 
ognized govermental  authorities.  Whether 
he  would  or  not,  he  had  to  proceed  along 
the  path  of  revolution. 

The  Presbyterians — the  men  who  con- 
trolled Parliament — were  halting  between 
two  burdens.  They  would  not  push  far 
enough  against  the  King  to  make  the  Rev- 
olution a  success,  or  to  put  a  permanent 
end  to  despotism  ;  and  they  would  not 
eat  their  past  words  and  deeds  by  turning 
wholly  to  his  support.  The  King  himself 
was  obstinately  bent  on  keeping  the  su- 
preme power  in  his  hands  and  setting  the 
people  under  his  feet,  whatever  he  might 
promise ;  and  this  was  the  attitude  of  the 
large  Royalist  and  Episcopalian  party, 
which  had  showed  in  supporting  him, 
either  that  it  cared  little  for  liberty  and 
eagerly  championed  a  servility  which  it 
misnamed  loyalty,  or  else  that  it  feared 
disorder  more  than  tyranny. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  determined  foes 
of  Absolutism,  the  armed  Independents, 
were  even  more  cut  off  from  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  by  their  good  qualities  than  by 
their  shortcomings.  Their  advocacy  of 
toleration  for  every  creed,  their  desire  for 
legal  reform,  and  their  strong  democratic 
tendencies,  all  put  them  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  to  be  complete- 
ly out  of  touch  with  it  ;  and  offended 
it  even  more  than  their  harshness  and  nar- 
rowness, and  the  behavior  of  the  bands 
of  fantastic  enthusiasts  in  their  ranks. 
Moreover,  the  sincerity  of  their  convic- 
tions, at  a  time  when  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  belief  in  the  rule  of  the  majority 
was  entirely  new  and  strange,  drove  them 
to  rely  on  their  strong  right  arms,  instead 
of  upon  the  votes  of  a  people  which  was 


mainly  hostile  or  apathetic.  When  Crom- 
well acted  with  them,  heedless  of  what 
the  majority  might  think,  he  was  making 
ready  for  a  time  when  he  might  choose  in 
turn  to  disregard  the  majority  within  their 
own  ranks. 

Though  neither  Cromwell  nor  the  In- 
dependents believed  in  the  abstract  in 
employing  the  army  as  an  instrument  of 
government,  they  were  face  to  face  with 
a  condition  of  affairs  in  which,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  own  shortcomings,  but  very 
much  more  because  of  the  shortcomings 
of  their  antagonists,  they  were  driven  to 
adopt  this  as  the  only  possible  course. 
Doubtless  Cromwell  was  still  acting  as  he 
sincerely  believed  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion demanded.  In  the  complex  tissue 
of  motives  which  go  to  determine  a  man's 
deeds  it  is  rarely  possible  to  say  that 
there  is  not  some,  and  mayhap  even  a 
strong,  element  of  self-interest  and  of  de- 
sire for  personal  aggrandizement ;  yet 
Cromwell's  conduct  toward  the  King  goes 
to  show  that  he  would  gladly  have  saved 
him  had  not  the  behavior  of  this  typical 
Stuart  been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  an  upright  and  far-seeing  friend  of 
English  liberty  longer  to  remain  his  ally. 

Parliament  had  no  sooner  been  relieved 
by  the  action  of  the  army  from  all  danger 
from  the  King's  adherents,  than  in  Sep- 
tember it  proceeded  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  King.  These  negotiations  in  ef- 
fect aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  army  by 
uniting  Parliament  and  King  against  it  ; 
among  other  things,  they  expressly  exclud- 
ed any  toleration  for  the  sects  which  made 
up  the  strength  of  the  army.  It  would  have 
been  inexcusable  folly  for  the  men  who 
had  won  the  victory  to  submit  to  such 
action.  The  army,  headed  by  Ireton,  de- 
manded a  purge  of  the  House  which  would 
rid  it  of  the  members  so  treacherous  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  Ireton  and  his  fol- 
lowers then  laid  before  Fairfax  a  remon- 
strance, which  included  a  demand  that 
the  King  should  be  brought  to  justice  for 
the  "  treason,"  "  blood,"  and  "  mischief," 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Fairfax  op- 
posed this  and  carried  the  army  with  him 
in  favor  of  a  substitute  which  merely  re- 
quested the  King  to  assent  to  a  constitu- 
tional plan  which  would  have  limited  his 
powers  precisely  as  those  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria are  now   limited,  and   would  have 
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Kintf  Charles  on  the  Way  to  his  Execution. 
On  his  right  was  Bishop   |uxon,  on  his  lefl  Colonel    romlinson. 
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made  the  Constitution  of  England  what  it 
now  is.  A  more  moderate  proposal  was 
never  made  by  victorious  revolutionists, 
and  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  fault 
was  not  with  Cromwell  and  his  followers 
when  they  were  forced  to  overturn  the 
King  and  the  Parliament.  But  Charles 
promptly  rejected  the  proposals  and  there- 
in- signed  his  own  death-warrant.  He 
had  just  sought,  in  Cromwell's  words,  "to 
vassalize  us  to  a  foreign  nation,"  and  now, 
after  having  twice  plunged  England  into 
Civil  War,  and  shown  himself  eager  to 
submit  her  to  the  power  of  the  alien,  he 
obstinately  refused  a  plan  which  would 
not  merely  have  left  him  unpunished,  but 
would  have  given  him  all  the  power  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  ;  a  power  greater 
than  that  which  the  House  of  Orange  at 
that  time  enjoyed  in  Holland. 

The  House  of  Commons  stood  firm  in 
its  position,  and  against  the  position  of 
the  army,  which  thereupon  marched  into 
London  ;  and  on  December  6th,  Colonel 
Pride  carried  through  the  famous  "  Pride's 


Purge."  He  stood  with  a  military  guard 
at  the  door  of  the  House,  and  turned  back 
or  arrested  the  members  who  had  voted 
for  a  continuation  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  King.  This  was,  of  course,  a  purely 
revolutionary  measure,  with  no  warrant, 
save  as  Ireton  and  Harrison — the  Repub- 
lican generals — had  said,  "  the  height  of 
necessity  to  save  the  Kingdom  from  a  new 
War."  It  was  but  the  second  step  ;  the  all- 
important  one  had  been  taken  long  before, 
when  the  army  first  marched  into  London 
to  see  that  the  Parliament  did  its  liking. 

Cromwell  still  strove  to  save  the  King's 
life.  Through  the  exertions  of  Ireton  a 
small  majority  of  the  army  council  re- 
solved for  mercy,  and  made  a  last  effort 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  King ;  but 
the  King  would  not  listen  to  them,  and  he 
thus  put  it  out  of  their  power  any  longer 
to  delay  his  fate.  On  January  i,  1649, 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  try 
him  for  treason  to  the  kingdom.  The 
Lords  refused  to  pass  the  ordinance, 
whereupon  the   House  of  Commons  de- 


St.   James's  Palace. 
Here  Charles  spent  the  niyht  before  his  execution,  and  from  here  was  led  to  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall. 


John  Milton. 
From  the  drawing  in  crayon  by   Faithorne  at  Bayfordbury.     By  permission  of  William  Clinton-Baker,  Esq.,  J. P. 


cided  to  disregard  them  and  to  act  on 
its  own  authority.  On  January  6th  it 
erected  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
trial  of  the  King,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  wickedly  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
people's  rights,  had  levied  war  against 
them,  and  when  he  had  been  spared  had 
again  raised  new  commotions  in  order  to 
enslave  and  destroy  the  nation.  Cromwell 
had  finally  thrown  his  doubts  to  the  winds, 
and  he  supported  the  resolution  with  all 
his  vigor.  When  the  legality  of  the  action 
was  questioned,  he  retorted :  "  I  tell  vou 
we  will  cut  off  his  head,  with  the  crown 
upon  it  !  "  The  grim  Puritan  leaders  were 
at  last  to  have  their  will  on  "  the  man  of 
blood."  On  the  27th,  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  the  King,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1649,  ne  was  beheaded  on  the 
scaffold  in  front  of  Whitehall,  meeting  his 
death  with  firm  dignity. 

Justice  was  certainly  done,  and  until  the 
death-penalty  is  abolished  for  all  malefac- 
tors, we  need  waste  scant  sympathy  on  the 
man  who  so  hated  the  upholders  of  free- 
dom that  his  vengeance  against  Eliot  could 
be  satisfied  only  with  Eliot's  death  ;  who 
so  utterly  lacked  loyalty  that  he  signed 


the  death-warrant  of  Strafford  when  Straf- 
ford had  merely  done  his  bidding;  who 
had  made  the  blood  of  Englishmen  flow 
like  water  to  establish  his  right  to  rule  as 
he  saw  best  over  their  lives  and  property ; 
and  who,  with  incurable  duplicity,  incura- 
ble double-dealing,  had  sought  to  turn 
the  generosity  of  his  victorious  foes  to 
their  own  hurt. 

Any  man  who  has  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  infliction  of  the  death-pen- 
alty, or  indeed  with  any  form  of  punish- 
ment, knows  that  there  are  sentimental  be- 
ings so  constituted  that  their  sympathies 
are  always  most  keenly  aroused  on  behalf 
of  the  offender  who  pays  the  penalty  for 
a  deed  of  peculiar  atrocity.  The  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  the  more  conspicuous 
the  crime,  the  more  their  attention  is  ar- 
rested, and  the  more  acute  their  manifes- 
tations of  sympathy  become.  At  the  time 
when  the  great  bulk  even  of  civilized  man- 
kind believed  in  the  right  of  a  king,  not 
merely  to  rule,  but  to  oppress,  the  action 
struck  horror  throughout  Europe.  Even 
Republican  Holland  was  stirred  to  con- 
demnation, and  as  the  King  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  State,  and  as  custom  dies  hard 
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generations  [Kissed  during  which  the  great 
majority  of  good  and  loyal,  but  not  par- 
ticularly far-sighted  or  deep-thinking  men, 
spoke  with  intense  sympathy  of  Charles, 
and  with  the  most  sincere  horror  of  the 
regicides,  especially  Cromwell.  This  feel- 
ing was  most  natural  then.  It  may  be 
admitted  to  be  natural  in  certain  English- 
men, even  at  the  present  day.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  Americans  who  now  take 
the  same  view  ;  who  erect  stained-glass 
windows  in  a  Philadelphia  church  to  the 
memory  of  the  "  Royal  Martyr,"  or  in 
New  York  or  Boston  hold  absurd  festivals 
in  his  praise  ? 

The  best  men  in  England  approved 
the  execution  of  the  King,  not  only  as  a 
work  of  necessity,  but  as  right  on  moral 
grounds.  Two  weeks  after  the  execution, 
Milton — perhaps  the  loftiest  soul  in  the 
whole  Puritan  party,  full  though  it  was 
of  lofty  souls — wrote  his  pamphlet  justi- 
fying the  right  of  the  nation  to  depose,  or 
if  need  be  execute,  tyrants  and  wicked 
kings.  His  arguments  never  have  been, 
and  never  can  be,  successfully  contro- 
verted on  grounds  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity. There  is  room  for  greater  question 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  Some  of 
the  ablest  historians  and  politicians  have 
argued  that  the  execution  was  a  mistake, 
as  making  the  King  a  martyr,  and  as 
transferring  to  his  son,  Charles  II.,  all  the 
loyalty  that  had  been  his,  while  the  hatred 
and  distrust  could  not  be  transferred. 
Yet,  it  certainly  seems  that  even  on  the 
score  of  expediency,  Cromwell  and  the 
regicides  were  right  and  that  the    event 


justified  their  judgment.  While  Charles 
was  alive  there  could  have  been  no  peace 
in  any  event ;  and  during  Cromwell's  life- 
time Charles  II.  could  gain  no  foothold 
in  England — for  there  was  never  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  could 
stand  in  battle  or  in  council  before  the 
stern  Lord  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
If  in  later  years  great  Oliver  could  only 
have  managed  to  agree  with  the  bulk  of 
liberty-loving  Englishmen  on  some  system 
of  government  by  law,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  memory  of  the  King's  death 
would  have  prevented  the  perpetuation  of 
such  a  government. 

Carlyle's  mind  is  often  warped  ;  his 
vision  often  dim ;  but  there  are  times 
when  he  speaks  like  an  inspired  seer,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  dealing  with  the 
execution  of  the  Stuart  King.  "  This  ac- 
tion of  the  English  Regicides  did  in  effect 
strike  a  damp  like  death  through  the  heart 
of  Flunkyism  universally  in  this  world. 
Whereof  Flunkyism,  Cant,  Cloth-Worship, 
or  whatever  ugly  name  it  have,  has  gone 
about  incurably  sick  ever  since ;  and  is 
now  at  length,  in  these  generations,  very 
rapidly  dying.  The  like  of  which  action 
will  not  be  needed  for  a  thousand  years 
again.  .  .  .  Thus  ends  the  Second 
Civil  War.  In  Regicide  ;  in  a  Common- 
wealth, and  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of 
England.  In  punishment  of  Delinquents  ; 
in  abolition  of  Cobwebs  —  if  it  be  possi- 
ble in  a  Government  of  Heroism  and 
Veracity  ;  at  lowest  of  Anti-Flunkyism, 
Anti-Cant,  and  the  endeavor  after  Heroism 
and  Veracity." 


Second  Seal  of  the  Protectorate. 
Reverse — view  of  the  House  of  Commons.     From  an  impression  in  wax  in  the  British  Museum. 
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HEN  the  Bishop  had  passed 
the  customs  —  a  High 
Church  inspector  letting 
certain  embroidered  vest- 
ments through  as  "  tools  to 
be  used  in  a  trade,"  under 
Schedule  Z — he  took  a  cab  and  had  his 
wife  and  himself  driven  to  the  Albemarle. 
His  rooms  were  ready  for  him,  and  his 
letters  were  on  a  table  in  the  sitting-room. 
His  wife,  a  small,  thin  woman  with  gray- 
hair  drawn  over  her  ears,  examined  the 
letters  and  selected  her  own.  Then  she 
permitted  the  Bishop  to  have  his.  He 
went  into  his  chamber  and  soon  came  to 
the  door  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"  Maria,"  he  called,  "  here  is  a  note 
from  Tewksbury.  An  engagement  pre- 
vented his  meeting  us  at  the  wharf,  but  he 
puts  his  carriage  at  our  disposal  while  we 
are  here,  sends  his  kindest  remembrances 
to  you  and  incloses " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  his  wife,  with  a  hair- 
pin in  her  mouth. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  that 
is,"  he  added,  "  only  a  card,"  and  having 
been  so  near  to  an  untruth,  he  thought  of 
St.  Peter  and  half  listened  for  the  cock's 
crow. 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, her  mouth  still  occupied  by  the 
necessaries  of  her  toilet,  "  if  I  felt  equal 
to  it  I  should  go  around  to  Trinity  Chapel 
and  give  thanks  for  a  safe  voyage,  but 
my  head  is  very  bad  and  I  shall  try  to 
sleep.      Of  course  you  will  go." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The 
Bishop  went  to  it  hurriedly. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  buttons,  "  Mr. 
Tewksbury's  carriage  is  below  and  the 
groom  says  he  is  to  take  your  orders." 

The  Bishop  went  to  the  door  of  his 
wife's  room. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  Gould  do 
something  for  you.  I  don't  like  to  leave 
you  alone." 

"  Nonsense,"   rejoined     his     wife,    "  it 

won't  be  the  first  time.      There  is  a  little 

foreign  money  in  my  purse.      Put  it  in  the 

offertory,  I  dare  say  they  can  use  it,  and 
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get  me  some  fruit  while  you  are  out — that 
nasty  steamer  food  ;  lobsters  on  the  menu 
six  days  out — get  me  some  nectarines, 
such  as  we  had  at  Lambeth  Palace  ;  there 
is  a  fruit-shop  just  up  the  street  ;  and  don't 
wake  me  up  to  show  them  to  me.  Wait 
till  I  call  you." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  Bishop,  and 
he  went  downstairs  and  entered  the  neat 
brougham  which  stood  before  the  door. 

"  Where,  my  lord  ?  "  asked  the  foot- 
man. 

"  Anywhere,"  sighed  the  Bishop  as  he 
sank  back  against  the  cushions. 

They  drove  through  the  park,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  landscape  brought  peace 
to  the  Bishop's  heart. 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "a 
celibate  clergy  has  its  limitations.  See 
those  baby-carriages  and  white-capped 
nurses  on  the  lawn.  None  of  them,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  belongs  to  the  Pope,  and  any 
one  of  them — in  fact,  all  of  them — might 
belong  to  my  humblest  curate.  Then, 
there  is  the  question  of  stockings.  Maria 
keeps  mine  darned.  Friars  are  barefooted, 
doubtless  because  they  have  no  one  to 
darn  for  them.  By  the  way,  what  was  it 
Maria  told  me  to  fetch  her?  Oh,  necta- 
rines, that's  it.  I've  plenty  of  time  and 
will  get  them  after  I  have  let  the  carriage 
go,"  and  just  then  they  quitted  the  mac- 
adam of  the  park  for  the  asphalt  of  the 
avenue. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Bishop,  who  had 
been  watching  the  street-lamps,  squeezed 
the  rubber  bulb  which  hung  in  front  of 
the  brougham  door,  and  the  coachman 
drew  up  to  the  left  hand  curb. 

The  Bishop  backed  slowly  out,  one  foot 
on  the  step  and  the  other  feeling  for  the 
sidewalk. 

"James,"  he  said,  when  he  had  found 
his  legs — and  very  good  legs  they  were 
in  their  gaiters— "  James,  that  is  all." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  James, 
raising  his  forefinger  to  his  hat -brim. 

"  And,  James,"  added  the  Bishop,  "  it" 
anyone  should  ask  where  you  left  me. 
you  may  say  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-eighth 
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Street.    This  ts  the  corner  of  Thirty-eighth 

Street,  is  it  not  ?" 

li  Quite  so,  my  lord,"  replied  James. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  my  drive  very  much," 
said  the  Bishop.  "  Share  this  with  the 
coachman,"  and  he  slipped  his  wife's 
foreign  money,  wrapped  in  a  bill,  into 
James's  hand. 

The  Bishop  stood  a  moment,  as  if  unde- 
cided where  to  go,  then  he  walked  briskly 
down  the  avenue.  As  he  went  along  men 
and  women  turned  to  look  at  him,  the 
men  a  little  slyly,  the  women  with  frank 
admiration.  Miss  Dottie  St.  Claire,  who 
was  driving  home  from  rehearsal,  put  her 
blonde  head  out  of  the  hansom  and  gazed 
after  him. 

"  Aren't  he  a  love?"  she  said  to  the 
young  man  by  her  side.  "He  makes  me 
think  of   'ome." 

And  the  Bishop  was  well  worth  looking 
at.  Six  feet  tall,  with  a  smooth  ruddy  face, 
kind  blue  eyes,  crisp  gray  hair  under  a 
shovel  hat,  neat  gaiters,  well-blackened 
shoes  and  just  enough  waist  to  show  off 
his  apron,  he  was  a  pleasing  object ;  so 
pleasing,  indeed,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
certain  lewd  men  who  passed  him  to  con- 
ceive that  he  was  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  apostles,  who,  they  whispered  one  to 
another,  were  simple  folk,  with  only  one 
coat,  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  stockings, 
no  gaiters,  no  amethyst  episcopal  rings,  no 
brougham  and  no  incomes. 

But  the  good  Bishop,  as  he  walked 
down  the  avenue,  was  not  troubled  by 
these  aspersions  of  his  legitimacy.  His 
thoughts  were  evidently  fixed  on  pleas- 
anter  things  than  the  bar  sinister  with 
which  envy  sought  to  daub  his  sacerdotal 
escutcheon. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  this 
is  the  place  ?  "  and  he  stopped  and  looked 
up  at  a  corner  house. 

"  Ves,"  he  said,  consulting  a  card  which 
he  held  in  his  hand;  "  this  is  the  number, 
but  it  might  be  a  private  house  for  all  that 
appears.  I  had  supposed"  —  and  then 
he  went  up  the  steps  which  were  on  the 
side  street  and  touched  the  bell.  The  door 
opened  instantly. 

"Is  this  the  Saunterers'  Club?"  he 
asked  of  the  servant  who  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  hallman. 

The  Bishop  blushed,  first  with  pleasure, 


and  again  because  his  conscience  pricked 
him. 

"  I  am  Bishop  Williamson,  of  Porto 
Rico,"  he  said,  and  I  received  notice 
to-day  that  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Robert 
Tewksbury,  has  obtained  the  privileges  of 
this  club  for  me  for  two  weeks.  Is  Mr. 
Tewksbury  in?"  and  he  held  out  the 
card. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  doorman, 
"  but  he  will  be,  later.  He  telephoned  for 
dinner  only  a  few  moments  ago." 

The  Bishop  went  in  and  a  servant  took 
his  hat. 

"  I  will  show  you  about  the  'ouse,  my 
lord,"  he  said. 

The  Bishop  blushed  again.  He  found 
it  pleasant  to  be  addressed  by  English 
servants. 

They  entered  the  library. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  "this  is 
delightful.  Such  quiet;  such  repose,  such 
a  refuge  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  street. 
I  think  I  will  try  one  of  these  hospitable 
chairs." 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  a  paper,  my  lord  ?  " 
asked  the  servant. 

"  Ves,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  the  last  copy  of  the  CJntrch- 
man. " 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lord,  but  we  don't  take 
in  the  Churchman"  said  William.  "Will 
you  try  the  Evening  Post,  my  lord  ?  The 
Post  is  a  very  serious  paper." 

"  No,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  I  think  I 
will  take  a  little  rest.  I  have  had  a  busy 
day.  And,  by  the  way,"  he  added,  his 
conscience  pricking  him  again,  "  I  am  not 
'  my  lord.'  I  am  simply  Bishop  William- 
son, of  Porto  Rico." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  William; 
and  then  he  went  away. 

Left  to  himself  the  good  Bishop  glanced 
languidly  about  the  room,  its  huge  chairs, 
heavy  curtains,  sombre  color  and  subdued 
lights  so  inviting  to  repose.  Then,  as- 
sured that  he  was  alone,  he  stretched  out 
his  gaitered  legs,  crossed  his  white  hands 
over  his  apron,  dropped  his  chin  upon  his 
breast  and  slept. 

He  had  scarcely  lost  himself  when  the 
clear  notes  of  a  coach-horn  filled  the  room. 
It  was  evidently  blown  at  the  club-door. 
The  Bishop  awakened  with  a  jerk  and, 
getting  on  his  feet,  walked  to  the  open  win- 
dow.     He  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  black 
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drag,  picked  out  in  yellow,  draw  up  to  the 
curb.  While  it  was  still  in  motion  two 
servants  ran  to  the  heads  of  the  horses, 
and  when  the  brake  was  set  a  tall  man  in 
a  drab  coat,  who  was  sitting  on  the  box- 
seat,  threw  the  reins  onto  the  wheelers' 
backs  and  stood  up.  The  horses  spread 
their  legs  and  breathed  hard.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  come  fast.  A  crowd 
gathered  instantly  from  the  place  from 
which  crowds  come,  and  men  with  bare 
heads  ran  out  of  the  club  and  stood  about 
the  front  wheels. 

"  Good  old  Tewksbury,"  cried  someone 
from  the  club  steps. 

"  Good  old  Macaroni,"  cried  another. 
"Three  cheers  for  Spaghetti,"  yelled  a 
third,  and  they  were  given  with  a  will. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Tewksbury,  bracing 
himself  on  the  footboard,  "  the  filly  ran 
true  to  breeding,  and  there  will  be  cakes 
and  ale  in  the  blue  dining-room  at  eight 
o'clock.  I  hope  you  all  landed  well.  You 
haven't  time  to  go  home  and  dress.  Come 
as  you  are.     All  you  need  is  a  thirst." 

"  Kless  me,"  said  the  Bishop,  to  himself, 
"  can  that  man  in  those  very  pronounced 
clothes  be  Robert  Tewksbury  ?  When  I 
last  saw  him,  at  the  General  Convention  " 
— and  then  the  door  flew  open  and  Tewks- 
bury came  in. 

"David,  old  boy,  how  are  you  ?"  he 
cried. 

u  Bob,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  I  am  very 
well." 

The  two  men  stood  gazing  and  smiling 
at  each  other. 

"You  old  sinner,"  said  Tewksbury, 
u  how  your  togs  become  you." 

"You  old  saint,"  said  the  Bishop,  "how 
funny  you  look  in  yours,"  and  then  they 
laughed  and  shook  hands  for  a  long  time. 
"  I  saw  your  arrival  in  the  Herald'' 
said  Tewksbury,  "  and  I  sent  my  coach- 
man round  to  you  with  the  carriage.  Did 
he  find  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  he  did,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  and 
I  got  your  card  for  the  club,  and  came  to 
thank  you.  I  have  to  choose  my  time, 
for  we  are  very  busy,  and  Maria  is  a  little 
nervous." 

*  How  is  Maria  ?  "  asked  Tewksbury. 
"Just  as  ever,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  as 
true  as  steel." 

"  Humph,"  said  Tewksbury. 
The  Bishop  sighed. 


As  the  mention  of  his  wife  had  caused 
the  silence  which  ensued,  he  felt  bound  to 
break  it. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  lately, 
Bob  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Doing?"  exclaimed  Tewksbury, 
"  everything.  This  lias  been  my  busy 
year.  I  went  to  Europe  last  October,  fell 
in  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, went  on  with  him  to  Constantinople, 
worked  out  a  loan  for  the  Sultan,  cleaned 
up  a  million,  came  home  last  week,  and 
to-day  I  won  the  '  Far  and  Near '  with 
my  filly  Spaghetti,  by  Macaroni,  out  of 
Vermicelli." 

"  What  is  the  '  Far  and  Near  '  ?  "  asked 
the  Bishop. 

Tewksbury  looked  hard  at  his  friend. 

"  Dave,"  he  said,  finally,  "you  always 
were  rather  downy  at  school.  You  used 
to  pretend  ignorance  of  lots  of  things  with 
which  you  had,  at  least,  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance. This  supposed  ignorance  of  yours 
went  far  toward  making  you  a  bishop." 

The  Bishop  smiled  a  sort  of  smile,  but 
he  asked  again,  "  What  is  the  '  Far  and 
Near  '  ?  " 

"  If  you're  honest  about  it,"  said  Tewks- 
bury, "  it's  a  horse-race,  and  I  won  it  to- 
day, along  with  $40,000,  and  I'll  build 
you  a  chapel  in  Porto  Rico  if  you'll  dine 
with  me  to-night."  He  was  evidently 
somewhat  excited. 

The  Bishop  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  uttered  the  single  word,  "  Maria  ?  " 

"  Be  a  man,  Dave,"  said  Tewksbury. 

The  Bishop's  hands  clasped  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  and  the  charming  bow  of  his 
lips  became  a  straight  line. 

"  Bob,"  he  said,  "  I  will." 

"Good,"  exclaimed  Tewksbury,  "the 
chapel  is  yours." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  I 
should  have  stayed  without  the  chapel.  I 
am  periodically  attacked  with  a  longing  to 
mingle  with  my  fellow-men.  Thus  far  I 
have  fought  against  it.  although  in  1  ,ondon 
I  fell,  and  went  to  Madame  Tussaud's. 
But  to-day  I  have  scarcely  struggled.  I 
started  out  this  afternoon  with  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  coming  here.  1 
dismissed  your  carriage  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  and  told  James  to 
say  he  had  set  me  down  there.  1  thought 
it  would  not  look  well  if  1  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  a  club,  and  1  proposed  to  say  noth- 
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ing  about  it  to  Maria.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  not  the  worst,  for,  Bob,  I  actually 
revel  in  the  deceit.  I  am  wildly  happy  in 
my  sin,  and  I  propose  to  quaff  the  cup  of 
pleasure  to  the  dregs ;  but,  Bob,"  he 
added,  earnestly,  "  you  must  let  me  know 
when  it  is  ten  o'clock.  Till  then  I  shall  be 
a  man  among  men.  After  ten,  I  shall  be 
the  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  and  shall  go 
home  to  Maria.  I  know  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  say.  You  are  about  to  suggest  that 
I  tell  Maria  that  I  stayed  out  in  order  to 
get  the  chapel.  There  are  two  objections 
to  that.  One  is  that  it  is  not  true,  and 
the  other  is  that  Maria  will  know  that  it  is 
not  true.  By  the  way,  I  left  her  to  go  to 
Trinity  Chapel,  and  then  to  get  her  some 
nectarines  at  Hick's.  Don't  let  me  forget 
them." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tewksbury,  "  you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  run  over  to  the  Albe- 
marle and  tell  her  you  are  going  to  dine 
with  me." 

"  By  no  means,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop. 
"  I  shall  send  a  note.  I  am  not  Catiline. 
If  I  go,  I  shall  not  return." 

"  All  right, "  laughed  Tewksbury.  "  You 
know  best.  I'll  just  run  upstairs  and  do 
a  tub.  I  sha'n't  change  because  the  others 
haven't  time.  By  the  way,  what  clothes 
do  you  wear  at  coronations  and  such  like  ?  " 

The  Bishop  blushed  for  the  third  time. 

"  When  I  dined  at  Lambeth  Palace," 
he  said,  "  I  wore  silk  stockings  and  silver 
buckles  on  my  pumps,  but  my  coat  was 
very  like  the  one  I  have  on,  except  that  it 
was  braided. 

"  You'll  do  above  the  waist,  then,"  said 
Tewksbury,  "  and  your  legs  will  be  under 
the  table.  Come  along  if  you  want  to 
wash  your  .hands." 

II 

A  score  of  men  sat  about  the  long 
table  in  the  blue  room.  There  were 
bankers,  railroad  presidents,  promoters, 
corporation  lawyers,  idlers  ;  all  were 
millionnaires  except  the  Bishop  and  a  little 
man  in  tweeds  who  sat  at  the  host's  left. 
The  little  man  was  presented  to  the 
Bishop  by  Tewksbury  as  his  trainer ; 
"  and  what  Jenkins  doesn't  know  about 
horses,"  he  added,  "you  can  put  in  tea." 

"  How  very  interesting,"  rejoined  the 
Bishop.     "  I  should  enjoy  a  long  talk  with 


you,  Mr.  Jenkins,  about  that  noblest  of 
animals,  the  horse.  You  doubtless  recall 
the  matchless  description  of  him  in  the 
book  of  Job." 

"  I  carnt  say  as  I  do,  my  lord,"  replied 
Mr.  Jenkins.  "  What  with  lookin'  after 
three  and  thirty  in  trainin',  keepin'  the 
stable  lads  sober,  warnin'  off  the  touts  and 
reporters,  seein'  after  the  weights  and 
entries,  nursin'  the  sick  ones,  patchin'  up 
the  cripples,  takin'  off  my  'at  to  the 
jocks,  as  you  has  to  do  nowadays,  and 
with  oats  at  forty-eight  cents,  I  don't 
have  the  time  for  much  readin',  but  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  Job." 

"  What  !  "  exclaimed  the  Bishop. 

"  Of  course  you  understand,"  added 
Mr.  Jenkins,  "  that  Job  wasn't  his  real 
name.  He  just  took  it  for  sportin'  pur- 
poses and  he  used  to  sign  it  to  the  racin' 
articles  in  the  Spirit.  He  called  on  me 
once  at  the  stables,  a  proper  gentleman 
with  sandy  hair  and  a  blue  bird's-eye  tie 
— didn't  ask  for  no  tips — just  passed  the 
time  of  day — gave  me  a  cigar — had  the 
clothes  off  of  Macaroni — went  into  the 
'ouse  to  see  the  picture  of  the  old  'orse 
with  me  at  his  'ead — took  a  cup  of  tea 
with  the  missus — liked  to  killed  her  with 
one  of  his  stories, — 'ad  the  little  girl  onto 
his  lap,  and  went  away  as  pleasant  as  a 
May  mornin'.  I'll  look  up  his  book  this 
winter  unless  we  take  the  string  South." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  I  did 
not  make  myself  quite  clear,  I  had  refer- 
ence to " 

"  David,"  interrupted  Tewksbury,  "  do 
you  see  that  lad  down  at  the  other  end, 
the  chap  with  the  white  hyacinth  in  his  but- 
tonhole ?  He  is  Carrol  De  Lancy,  one 
of  our  most  eminent  cotillion  leaders." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  have 
never  seen  one."  After  a  look  through 
his  glasses  he  turned  to  Tewksbury,  his 
eyes  twinkling,  and  whispered — "  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them." 

"  Not  such  a  child  as  he  looks,"  said 
Tewksbury.  "  He'll  be  presented  to  you 
later  and  will  ask  you  for  the  loan  of  his 
cab  fare.  He  never  carries  any  money 
in  his  evening  clothes.  Says  it  bulges  him 
and  spoils  his  figure.  He's  got  a  flat  latch- 
key which  he  keeps  in  his  hat  lining.  He 
gets  his  corsets  from  Klob  in  Vienna,  who 
makes  for  the  Pope's  guard.  They  are 
the  best  set  up  chaps  in  Europe,  bar  none, 
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and  the  reason  is  that  their  corsets  are 
made  in  one  piece  of  elastic  which  goes 
on  over  the  head.  It  takes  two  men  to 
put  'em  on  and,  they  say,  they  are  never 
taken  off." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  had 
no  idea — who  is  that  man  with  the 
side-whiskers,  the  one  speaking  to  the 
waiter  ?  " 

11  Oh,"  replied  Tewksbury,  "  that's 
Jamieson,  the  most  awful  millionnaire  here. 
He's  drunk  half  that  bottle,  and  now  he 
is  telling  the  waiter  that  it  is  corked. 
That's  a  habit.  He  paid  a  thousand 
dollars  the  other  day  to  become  a  life 
member  of  the  club.  He  immediately 
began  to  think.  '  If  I  die  inside  of  five 
years,'  he  said  to  me,  'my  estate  will 
lose  money,  as  the  annual  dues  are  two 
hundred.      What  would  you  do  ?  ' 

'•  I  couldn't  advise  him.  Later  he  came 
to  me  radiant. 

"  '  I've  fixed  that  matter  I  was  speaking 
to  you  about,'  he  said.  '  I've  taken  out  a 
five-year  policy  on  my  life  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  My  estate  can't  lose  much.  One 
has  to  look  after  these  things.'  " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Bishop  again,  "  I 
had  no  idea — and  he  is  of  a  very  old  fam- 
ily, is  he  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,"  replied  Tewksbury. 
"  Good  old  Bible  family.  A  lot  of  his  an- 
cestors ran  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea  and " 

"  Tewksbury,"  called  a  man  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  "  they  say  that 
when  you  were  in  Turkey  last  winter  the 
Sultan  got  sweet  on  you  and  gave  you  the 
Eye  of  the  Harem.  Can't  we  have  a  look 
at  it,  or  have  you  locked  it  up  in  some  safe 
deposit  vault  downtown  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tewksbury,  "  I  wore  it  to 
the  races  to-day,  for  luck,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I  have  got  it  on  yet," 
and  he  took  off  his  ring  and  passed  it  on 
— a  blue  diamond  as  large  as  a  filbert, 
with  pink  and  white  flashes  through  it  that 
made  the  millionnaires  gasp.  To  the  Bish- 
op it  was  only  something  to  marvel  at  and 
admire — to  the  others,  it  was  something  to 
covet  and  appraise. 

11  A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,"  whispered  the  Bishop's 
right-hand  neighbor.  "  Such  jewels  should 
be  suppressed.  They  breed  crime.  They 
make  thieves  and  poisoners.      How  often 


do  you  suppose  blood  has  been  spilled  on 
account  of  that  stone  ?  " 

The  Bishop  did  not  reply,  for  just  then  a 
servant  offered  him  a  huge  bowl  of  white 
and  black  grapes,  and,  as  he  helped  him- 
self to  a  small  cluster,  he  uncovered  a 
crimson-cheeked  nectarine.  He  had  for- 
gotten his  wife's  commission. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  his  neighbor. 
"You  look  rather  white.  Let  me  get  you 
some  brandy." 

"  No,"  said  the  Bishop,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  it  is  my  conscience,  not  my  stom- 
ach, that  is  troubling  me.  I  have  thought 
too  much  of  my  own  pleasure  to-day,  and 
too  little  of  that  of  others.  Now  I  must 
go  and  confess  ;  "  and  he  rose  from  his 
chair. 

"  Not  going,  are  you,  David  ?  "  asked 
Tewksbury. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  must  say 
good-night." 

"  Well,"  said  Tewksbury,  "  I'll  see  you 
out,  and  if  no  one  will  have  any  more 
drink,  we  will  have  our  coffee  in  the  other 
room.  By  the  way,  where  is  my  ring  ?" 
and  he  held  up  the  hand  upon  which  he 
had  worn  it. 

There  followed  a  moment's  silence  and 
then — "  I  passed  it  on,"  said  one,  "and 
I,"  "and  I,"  said  each.  They  shook  the 
napkins  and  searched  the  floor.  The 
cotillion  leader  took  one  of  the  candles 
and  disappeared  under  the  table.  No  dia- 
mond. "  Never  mind,"  said  Tewksbury, 
"  it  will  turn  up  all  right.  Don't  think 
any  more  about  it." 

Then  they  thought  about  it  very  hard 
indeed,  and  a  silence  ensued  that  became 
embarrassing.  It  was  broken  by  Jamie- 
son,  the  multi-millionnaire,  who  walked 
unsteadily  but  rapidly  to  the  door  and 
locked  it. 

"  I  move  we  all  be  searched,"  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  made  strident  by  drink.  '  I 
can't  afford  to  have  diamonds  like  that 
disappear  at  dinner-tables  where  I  am. 
Search  me  first,  and  let  me  get  out.  Who's 
next  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Jamieson,"  said  Tewksbury.  "  you 
forget  yourself.  These  are  my  guests. 
I  don't  have  guests  that  have  to  be 
searched." 

"You've  got  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
screamed  Jamieson.  "It  is  a  measure  of 
self-preservation  tor  each  of  us.     We  can't 
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go  until  the  stone  is  found,  or  until  it  is 
proved  that  we  haven't  got  it.  Do  you 
all  agree  ?  " 

And  they  all  agreed  but  one — the  Bish- 
op. He  stood,  very  erect  and  very  pale, 
his  hand  extended  to  Tewksburv. 

"I  think  I'll  go  now.  Robert,"  he  said, 
and  then  he  turned  and  looking  down  the 
room,  added,  "  Good-night,  gentlemen." 
There  were  a  few  awkward  responses  as 
Tewksbury  unlocked  the  door  and  went 
out  with  his  friend.  The  two  did  not 
speak  until  they  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
club.  Then  Tewksbury  put  his  hand  on 
the  Bishop's  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Dave,  it 
was  awfully  square  of  you  to  stand  up  and 
refuse  to  be  searched.  That  drunken 
fool,  Jamieson,  put  you  all  in  a  dreadful 
hole,  and  I  know  how  hard  it  was  for  you 
to  wralk  out.      You  did  it  for  my  sake." 

"  No,  Bob,"  said  the  Bishop,  sadly,  "  I 
did  it  for  my  own  sake.  I  didn't  dare  to 
be  searched.      I  am  a  thief." 

"My  God,  Dave,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
gasped  Tewksbury. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  I 
stole  this,"  and,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
skirt  pocket  he  drew  out  a  nectarine. 

Tewksbury  glanced  at  it  and  burst  into 
a  laugh. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  the 
Bishop.  "  It  made  a  sneak  and  coward 
of  me.  I  had  to  run  away  or  be  exposed. 
Fancy  an  unworthy  successor  of  the  apos- 
tles searched,  and  found  with  stolen  fruit 
on  his  person,"  and  drawing  back  his  arm 
he  flung  the  nectarine  far  down  the  street. 

"  Poor  old  boy,"  said  Tewksbury,  "  I 
should  not  have  asked  vou  to  such  a  din- 
ner." 

"  It  is  not  your  fault,"  said  the  Bishop. 
"  I  deserve  it  all.  I  began  the  day  wrong. 
I  was  not  conscientious  on  the  wharf  this 
morning  in  regard  to  my  vestments.  And 
then  I  permitted  Maria  to  believe  that  I 
left  her  to  go  to  Trinity  Chapel,  and  in- 
stead of  going,  I  drove  in  the  park.  I 
gave  her  money  to  the  groom  when  she 
had  charged  me  to  put  it  in  the  offertory. 
1  wrote  her  that  I  was  dining  with  you, 
but  did  not  mention  the  club,  and  I  forgot 
all  about  her  fruit  until  that  on  your  table 
reminded  me  of  it.  I  am  sorry  that  you 
have  lost  your  ring,  Bob,  but  I  have  lost 
much  more — my  self-respect." 

"  Nonsense,"     exclaimed     Tewksbury. 


"  You're  morbid.  You  spend  too  much 
time  with  curates  and  women." 

"  I  am  going  home  to  a  woman  now," 
said  the  Bishop,  "  and  I  am  wondering  just 
what  I  shall  say  to  her.  Good  -  night," 
and  he  started  down  the  street. 

He  walked  very  slowly,  and  he  even  took 
a  little  stroll  in  Madison  Square  before  he 
entered  the  hotel.  When  he  did  go  in,  he 
declined  the  offer  of  the  elevator  and 
climbed  the  stairs.  He  opened  the  door 
very  carefully  and  crept  into  the  sitting- 
room.  It  was  dark,  but  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  came  from  his  wife's  room.  He 
could  hear  her  breathing.  She  was  asleep. 
He  was  reprieved  until  morning.  With  a 
thankful  heart  he  groped  his  way  toward 
his  own  door.  He  had  almost  reached  it 
when  he  stepped  upon  the  projecting  rock- 
er of  a  chair.  There  was  a  bang  against 
the  wall,  a  cry  from  his  wife,  a  sudden 
gleam  of  light  as  she  turned  up  the  gas, 
and  then  the  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  real- 
ized that  his  crimes  had  overtaken  him. 

He  began  to  talk  very  rapidly — "Tewks- 
bury asked  particularly  after  you,  my  dear 
— very  particularly.  We  had  a  delightful 
dinner.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  had 
so  charming  a  dinner.  W7e  had  oysters 
and  soup  and  fish  and  roast  and  snipe — I 
think,  yes,  snipe— and,  ha,  ha,  ha,  there 
was  a  young  man  present  who  leads  co- 
tillions and  wears  corsets.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful dinner — most  delightful — Tewks- 
bury asked  most  particularly " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  his  wife.  "  You 
may  complete  the  menu  in  the  morning.  I 
wonder  what  they  think  down  in  the  office 
of  the  Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  coming  in  at 
this  hour  of  the  night.  Leave  the  nectar- 
ines in  the  sitting-room  and  go  to  bed." 

"  My  dear,"  began  the  Bishop,  "  I  very 
much  regret " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
The  Bishop  answered  it.  A  servant  from 
the  club  stood  in  the  hall  with  a  small 
basket  in  his  hand. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat, 
"  Mr.  Tewksbury  sends  these  nectarines 
with  his  compliments,  and  bids  me  say 
that  he  found  the  ring.  He  put  it  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  when  it  was  passed  back 
to  him,  and  forgot  all  about  it.  Good- 
night, my  lord." 

"  Good-night,"  said  the  Bishop,  "and 
God  bless  you." 


LATE 

"  Ye  cannot  enter  no7V." 

And  shall  it  ever  be  again — the  joy 
That  greeted  the  fond  bard  when   books  were  few, 
And  title-pages  opened  into   Heaven? 
How  swelled  the  isles  of  Greece  when   Homer  sung  ! 
How  soared  the  tulip  night  with  loftier  bloom, 
And  poured  serener  dreams  o'er  Maro's  lay  ! 
E'en  thou,  sad   Harold,   of  the  lonesome  string, 
Shall  lyrist  thrill  the  world  again  as   thou, 
The  young,   the  beautiful? — beautiful  and  broken, 
As  for  the  bread  of  Life  !     (May  the   white  hands 
Of  seraphs  win  thee  to  the   Fatherhouse, 
And   soothe   the  sobbing  locks,   so  heavy — heavy 
From  these  Judean  hills  !  ) 

Oh,   where  was   Fame 
In  that  red  morning  when   I   was,   like  thee, 
Soft-eyed  and  open-necked  to  the  wild  wind — 
In  love  with  mine  own   motions,   ere   my  steps 
Forgot  the  barefoot  feel  of  the  clay  world? 
My  days  lay  open   to  the  universe, 
And  all  night  long  the  clang  of  their  musical   gates 
Retold   the  echoes  of  Apollo's  harp, 
And   Mars  his  gory  shield  ! — I   wooed  in   vain. 
Above  my  weedy  and  untitled   moors 
The  mantle  of  a   blooded   Moon    swept  on, 
With  old  regalia  strange  to  me.      .      .      .     'Twas  well. 
I    lacked  the   builder's  skill,   the  delver's  faith  ; 
I   lacked   the  nether  compass — maybe  more 
I   lacked  the  central  fire,   the  reckless  poise 
Of  the  born-drunken   and   the  autocrat, 
That   breathe  the  courage  of  the  soul's  farewells. 
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But  manhood  came,   nor  yet  her  trumpet  spoke — 
And   Disillusion  mocked  the  arts  of    Art     . 
I  saw  the  One  of  all  things — branching  trees 
That  fork  the  bird-nests,  as  the  branching  rivers 
That   fork  the  nests  of  men — and  saw,  beyond, 
The  field  transcend  the  One,  where  tangent  spirits 
Would  leave  to  slaves  all  spheric  harmonies — 
Till  knowledge  fells  the  last  man  as  the  first. 

How  long  Redemption  waits  ! — For  they  are  gone- 
The  rosebloom  of  my  youth,  the  tireless  limbs, 
The  velvet-pointed  lips  that  beauty  wooed 
With  long,  mute  kisses  in  the  hooded  night, 
Or  on  the  spongy  mead  when  sodden  June 
Gushed  milk  in  the  rank-sprouting  grass,  and  blood 
Hot,  fitful,   fateful,   through  the  yearning  arms, 
And  to  the  throbbing  heart. — Could  I   forget  ! 
Throw  off  this  sorry  wisdom,  and  inch  deep 
Besmear  my  wrinkles — young  by  torchlight    yet ! 
Then  leap  to  the  arena  ! — who  should  know 
The  smiling  athlete  had  a  grewsome  cheek, 
Until  the  lamps  were  lowering  ? — Late,   oh,   late  ! 
The  westering  pathos  glooms  the  fervent  hours. 
Again   my  gray  gull   lifts  against  the  nightfall, 
And  takes  the  damp  leagues  with  a  shoreless   eye. 


Drawn  by  the  late  C.  P.    Cratich. 
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AN    EVENING    SKY 
By  E.   S.   Martin 


When  the  ripe  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  hills 

And  his  reflected  splendors  limn  the  skies, 
Completer  knowledge  of  his  lustres  fills 

Men's  minds  than  when,  blinding  their  dazzled  eyes, 
His  radiance  glowed  o'erhead.     The  Parthian  rays 

That  touch  the  tumbling  clouds  with  fleeting  fire 
Our  comprehension  fit,   and  tardy  praise 

The  flickerings  sooner  than   the  flame  inspire. 
A  sense  of  parting  and  swift  strides  of  change 

O'erwhelm  our  thoughts  and,  sighing,  we  esteem 
At  last,   by  what  is  not,   the  power  and   range 

Of  all  that  was.     So  the  expiring  gleam 
Of  human   might  may  wrest  from  men   at   last 
The  tribute  grudged  it  till  its  strength   was  past. 


The  dim  lamps  and  narrow  arches  of  High   Bridge. 


NEW    YORK   AT    NIGHT 

By  James   B.   Carrington 

Illustrated  by  the  Author's  Photographs 

By  day  the  city  has  limits.  It  is  a  measurable  quantity  with  defi- 
nite bounds,  but  with  the  coming  down  of  night  it  seems  to  spread 
out  into  space  that  only  the  imagination  can  take  hold  of.  It  is  a 
thing  of  apparent  power  in  the  brilliant  light  of  day,  and  the  spirit 
that  animates  and  drives  its  infinite  activities  is  as  irresistible  as 
some  mighty  engine.  But  the  impression  of  potential  energy  that 
you  get  after  dark  is  even  stronger.  The  mere  passivity  of  the  city 
by  night  is  full  of  thrill.  You  feel  with  a  keener  sense  the  littleness 
and  the  relative  powerlessness  of  the  individual  unit,  and -are  con- 
scious that  unknown  tendencies  and  influences,  of  which  you  can 
have  no  knowledge  and  no  control,  are  being  stored  up  against  you. 
There  is  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  the  fight  that  goes  on  by  day,  the 
joy  of  contention  is  something  that  most  of  us  feel  even  if  we  are  on 
the  losing  side. 
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The  Battery  sea-wall  on  a  foggy  night. 


At  night  the  roar  of  the  city  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  hum.  The  deep 
rumble  of  many  trucks,  and  the  in- 
cessant clatter  of  horse-hoofs  and 
lighter  wagons,  combined  with  the 
buzz  of  automobiles  and  the  whir 
and  clang  of  cable  and  trolley  cars, 
are  greatly  diminished. 

To    the    accustomed    ear    that 
gathers  all    the   noise   of    the   day 
into  one  great  wave  of  sound,  there 
is  unexpected  music  in  the  variety 
of  notes  hammered  out  of  the  streets 
after  dark.     Individual  sounds  then 
attract  attention.     There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  high-keyed, 
ringing   tones   of   steel-clad   hoofs 
that  come  down  on  the  cobbles  and 
those  on  the  unresponsive  and  mo- 
notonous asphalt.     The  former  take  on,  as  you  listen  to  their  ap- 
proach or  retreat,  a  rhythmic  and  mellow  clink,  clink,  clank,  clack, 
click,  clack,  that  become  musical,  while  the  latter  are  a  lifeless,  un- 
resonant  imitation. 

Downtown  most  of  the  streets  have  become  black  canons,  here 
and  there  lined  with  rows  of  gleaming,  sputtering,  electric  lights. 
Among  the  great  towers  of  silence  in  the  business  district  there  is  an 

impressive  contrast  with 
the  day's  feverish  activ- 
ity. They  seem  to  be 
resting  and  waiting  in 
dignified  quiet  for  an- 
other day  to  have  re- 
newed within  their  walls 
the  eternal  struggle  for 
gain  that  they  were  built 
to  provide  for.  In  some 
of  the  buildings  an  oc- 
casional lighted  ofhce- 
window  shows  that  the 
day  has  not  been  long 
enough,  and  the  stair- 
ways that  surround  the 
elevator-shaft  usually  re- 
veal a  straight  column 
of  lights  that  plainly 
mark  off  the  number  of 
stories  each  building 
boasts.     At  the  Battery 


Diana  standing  high  above  the  dark  green  of   the  trees. 


the  elevated  roads 
with  their  sprawl- 
ing trestles  and 
rush  of  wriggling, 
hissing  trains,  keep 
up  a  semblance  of 
the  day's  traffic. 
The  circular  build- 
ing, now  the  Aqua- 
rium, but  better 
known  as  Castle 
Garden,  that 
stands  in  black 
shadow  on  the 
edge  of  the  oozy- 
sea-wall,  has  been 
the  gateway  into 
the  New  World  for 
thousands    of   the 

In   Union  Square  during  a  blizzard.  Conglomerate  pop- 

ulation of  this  land 
of  the  free.  Here,  too,  Jenny  Lind  sang  under  the  management  of 
the  great  Barnum,  and  here  came  the  fashion  and  wealth  of  an  ear- 
lier New  York.  Along  the  wall  in  summer,  a  nightly  breathing-place 
for  hundreds  of  seekers  after  a  breath  of  fresh  salt  air,  you  can  listen 
to  the  swish,  swish  of  the  ever-changing  waters  and  the  tooting  of 
whistles,  and  see  the  green,  red,  and  white  lights  of  the  great  excur- 
sion steamers,  the  plucky  lit- 
tle tugs,  and  the  ferry-boats 
and  barges  that  are  forever 
"bucking  the  tide,"  and 
keeping  the  pilots  busy  off 
the  Battery.  Over  to  the 
right  and  left  are  the  lights  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  the  Jersey 
shore,  and  away  out  beyond, 
like  haze  -  bedimmed  stars, 
shine  those  on  the  edge  of 
Staten  Island's  big  black 
shadow.  Nearer,  breaking 
the  sky-line  on  the  edge  of 
Governor's  Island,  is  the 
mass  of  gloomy  Castle  Will- 
iams, and  high  above  all  the 
other  lights  gleams  the  elec- 
tric torch  that  Madam  Lib- 
erty holds  aloft,  a  symbol, 
to  the  incoming  ships,  of  the 


An  occasional  lighted  window  (Nassau  Street). 


world  of  freedom,  and  a  lure  that  annually  kills  thousands  of  mi- 
grating birds  that  dash  themselves  against  the  gigantic  head  and 
frame  of  the  statue.  On  a  foggy  night  here,  the  lights  are  all  sur- 
rounded by  halos  of  gray 
mist,  with  now  and  then  a 
bit  of  rainbow  color  showing, 
the  space  below  being  in  ut- 
ter blackness.  The  only 
sounds  are  the  muffled, 
hoarse  warnings  of  the  vari- 
ous craft  that  are  feeling 
their  way  from  one  river  to 
the  other,  the  chug,  chug  of  a 
tug,  or  the  surf-like  sound  of 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  ferry- 
b  o  a  t  or  passing  steamer. 
The  Barge  Office  and  the 
Aquarium  are  but  dim  shad- 
ows, and  even  the  elevated 
road  is  softened  and  almost 
confused  with  the  general 
blackness  of  the  trees.  South 
Street  and  West  Street,  those 
great  trade  arteries  to  the  sea, 
are  almost  silent,  except  for 
the  occasional  jingle  of  a 
Belt-line  car,  and  at  the  ferry- 
houses  where  those  who  trav- 
el or  live  beyond  the  pale 
constantly  pass  and  repass. 

On  the  East  Side,  only  a 
short  distance  up  South 
Street,  you  get  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Bridge,  its  wide- 
sweeping  arch  outlined  by 
the  lights  along  each  side, 
and  its  many  uses  plainly  in- 
dicated by  the  creeping  lines 
of  lights  that  mark  the  pass- 
ing trains  or  the  aggressive 
and  murderous  trolley-cars. 
The  approaches  seem  more 

massive  and  immovable  in  the  shadow  of  night,  and  the  streets  that 
lead  beneath  are  highways  that  a  cautious  citizen  prefers  to  avoid 
after  sundown.  From  the  Bridge  itself,  as  you  stand  under  the  high 
arches  of  the  New  York  tower,  the  scene  is  one  of  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness combined.  Out  toward  the  bay  gleams  Liberty's  light,  and  on 
cither  side  the  black  waters  of  the  river  cut  through  the  otherwise 
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The  Bridge  outlined  by  the  lights  along  each  side. 
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interminable  mass  of 
buildings.  All  along 
the  shores  the  undu- 
lating river  gleams 
with  wriggling  reflec- 
tions of  lights,  and,  in 
the  wake  of  the  tugs 
and  ferry  -  boats  that 
look  like  stage  proper- 
ties, you  catch  the 
shine  of  oily,  jumping 
water.  The  view  back 
across  the  dark  roofs 
of  the  sleeping  city  is 
one  that  gives  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  closeness 
with  which  it  is  packed 
in  by  the  environing 
waters.  Overhead  on 
a  cloudy  night  the  sky 
is  red  with  the  glow  of 
innumerable  lights, 
and  occasionally  you 
are  startled  by  the 
brighter  flare  from 
some  gas  -  retort.  In 
the  distance  familiar 
land-marks  stand 
vaguely  out  against  the 
sky,  Diana's  tower  in 
Madison  Square,  or 
the  twin  towers  of  the 
Cathedral  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  Bridge  entrance,  with  its  clanging  cars  and  hurrying 
crowds  of  the  early  evening,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
restless  striving  that  dominates  the  whole  city.  Here  are  concen- 
trated at  the  close  of  day  the  tired,  nerve-weary  throngs  that  toil. 
On  the  footpath  there  is  a  more  leisurely  element,  including  the 
sight-seeing  visitors  from  out  of  town,  and  the  young  folks  from 
Cherry  Hill  and  beyond  who  find  the  Bridge  in  summer  a  cool 
place  to  walk  hand  in  hand  or  to  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  shadow  of 
the  tower. 

At  Bowling  Green,  where  Broadway  really  begins  and  where 
the  dimly  outlined  high  buildings  stand  in  ragged  ranks  against  the 
night,  you  feel  the  blessing  of  the  dark  and  the  rest  it  brings.  Up 
as  far  as  the  Post-office  and  down  through  the  narrow  ways  that 
lead  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  is  the  mystery  of  quiet.  Trinity, 
whose  steeple  has  been  long  overtopped  by  encroaching  palaces  of 
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The  shining  time-piece  on  the  City  Hall. 


Up  Broadway  everything  has  a  gala  air. 
(At  the  Herald  Building.) 


business,  and  old  St.  Paul's, 
only  a  short  way  above, 
stand  in  sombre  dignity 
with  their  supporting  grave- 
yards, keeping  watch  over 
the  old  memories  that  the 
busy  passers-by  of  to-day 
neither  know  nor  care  for. 
With  the  ground  about  them 
they  are  merely  incidents  of 
the  day,  breaks  in  the  ranks 
of  their  more  utilitarian 
neighbors ;  but  darkness 
and  the  void  of  the  street 
force  them  and  their  sig- 
nificance upon  all  but  the 
dullest  downtown  wan- 
derers. 

The  Post  -  office  never 
sleeps.  All  night  long  on 
the  side  facing  the  City 
Hall  the  wagons  that  bring 
and  deliver  the  mails  are  coming  and  going  in  the  white  glare  of  the 
electric  lights.  In  the  park  across  the  way  some  of  the  benches  are 
always  occupied,  wet  or  dry  ;  early  in  the  evening  by  many  good 
citizens  who  stop  to  read  a  paper  or  gossip  a  bit  under  one  of  the 

lamps,  but  later  mostly 
by  the  floating  popula- 
tion from  the  near-by 
cheap  lodging  -  houses 
who  hope  to  steal  forty 
winks  or  more  of  sleep 
between  the  rounds  of 
the  police.  Just  outside 
the  park,  in  front  of  the 
Tribune  building,  stands 
the  bronze  statue  of  Ben 
Franklin,  the  presiding 
genius  of  Printing-house 
Square,  and  all  along 
Park  Row  are  the  offices 
of  the  great  newspapers 
with  their  rumbling 
presses,  very  hives  of  in- 
dustry and  high-keyed 
activity,  physical  a  n  d 
mental.  The  Tribune 
tower  with   its   clock   is 


Trinity  stands  in  sombre  dignity. 


still  a  prominent  rival  of 
the  shining  time-piece  on 
the  City  Hall,  but  it  has 
long  since  yielded  in  mere 
height  and  bulk  to  its  near- 
by younger  competitors, 
the  World  and  the  Times. 
In  the  offices  of  the  vari- 
ous papers  is  felt  every 
thrill  and  movement  of  the 
city  that  lies  around  and 
beyond,  and  the  play  of  life 
and  death  that  goes  on  by 
day  and  night. 

The  journey  up  Broad- 
way at  night  is  a  lonesome 
one.  It  is  apparently  de- 
serted, even  by  the  police- 
men who  are  to  be  seen 
only  at  rare  intervals, 
swinging  their  night-sticks 
with  a  bored  air,  or  possi- 
bly trying  perfunctorily  the 
knobs  of  doors  as  they  walk 
leisurely  along.  From 
Bowling  Green  to  Canal 
Street  the  tops  of  many  of 
the  buildings  are  only  to 
be  made  out  by  looking  al- 
most directly  up  at  the  sky. 
The  line  they  make  is  full  of  angles,  and  their  height  emphasizes, 
as  nothing  else  does  downtown,  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
business  upon  space  and  the  consequent  necessity  to  make  it  by 
building  in  the  only  free  direction,  skyward. 

Looking  up  Broadway  from  Canal  Street  it  appears  to  come  to 
an  end,  blocked  by  the  spire  of  Grace  Church,  that  stands  cut  out 
of  the  narrow  space  on  either  side. 

It  is  at  Fourteenth  Street  that  you  again  feel  that  the  activities 
of  the  day  have  only  been  turned  into  other  channels.  From  Union 
vSquare,  with  its  unnatural  greenness,  eastward  the  street  is  brilliant 
with  lights  of  all  sorts,  and  the  sidewalks  are  crowded  with  eager 
amusement-seekers.  There  is  entertainment  near-by  of  a  most  var- 
ied sort,  particularly  in  the  way  of  the  continuous  performance. 
Three  silhouettes  of  the  nation's  heroes  in  bronze  attract  the  eye  of 
the  casual  visitor  to  the  Square.  The  equestrian  Washington,  about 
which  the  newsboys  gather  in  the  afternoon  to  wait  for  the  delivery 
wagons  from  downtown  and  incidentally  to  play  craps,  stands  at 
the  intersection  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  Lincoln 


ihe    yellow    cross   on    the    tower   of    the   Judson    Memorial   Church 
(Washington  Square). 
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guards  the  way  where 
Broadway  turns  to  go  up- 
town ;  and  Lafayette  looks 
out  from  the  Square  itself 
down  Broadway,  watching 
the  gleaming  eyes  of  the 
cable  -  cars  as  they  come 
creeping  up  the  long  dark 
street,  making  ready  for 
their  now  much  moderated 
spring  around  Dead  Man's 
Curve.  On  a  fair  night 
the  benches  in  Union 
Square  are  well  filled  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  w o  m  e n  .  Here 
and  there  among  the  rows 
of  faces,  some  of  them  evi- 
dently those  of  actors  who 

appear  in  near-by  theatres,  you  catch  an  expression  or  a  pose  that 
sets  your  mind  wondering  on  the  chances  of  life. 

None  of  the  city  squares  is  richer  in  association  than  Washing- 
ton, at  the  lower  end  of  Fifth  Avenue.  This  was  once  the  Potter's 
Field  and  a  parade  ground,  and  all  about  are  houses  identified  with 
the  old  city.  On  the  north  are  still  fine  old  mansions,  the  homes  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  trim  and  stately  in  their  red  brick  and  white  and 
green  trimmings.  At  night  the  beautiful  marble  arch  through  which 
all  the  parades  ought  to  march  up  or  down  Fifth  Avenue,  is  even 
more  stately  than  by  day,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
lumbering  stages  up  the  Avenue  with  its  perspective  of  vanishing 


Christmas  week  on   Sixth  Avenue. 


From  Union  Square  eastward  the  street  is  brilliant 


Jefferson  Market  Police  Court. 

well-pleased   crowds 
daytime    appear- 
ance. 

Over  on  the 
East  Side,  Third 
Avenue  and  the 
Bowery  are  busy 
thoroughfares  with 
their  innumerable 
little  stores  and 
dime  museums  and 
concert  halls  and 
cheap  lodging- 
houses.  On  the 
West  Side,  Eighth 
Avenue  is  fast  be- 
coming the  new 
Bowery,  with  many 
of  the  characteris- 
tics that  belonged 
to  the  older  street 
in  its  palmiest  days. 
Its  brilliantly  light- 


give 


lights  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  In 
the  sky  on  the  south  side  shines  out  the 
illuminated  yellow  cross  on  the  tower  of 
the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  a  beacon 
of  hope,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  that  make  the  benches  of  the 
Square  a  resting-place. 

It  is  just  above  Twenty-second  Street 
that  you  see  the  gilded  figure  of  Diana 
on  her  tower,  standing  high  above  the 
dark  greenery  of  the  trees  in  Madison 
Square.  This  square  is  the  way  into  the 
after-dark  up-town  of  theatres  and  brill- 
iantly lighted  cafes  and  florists'  shops. 
Twenty-third  Street's  busy  shopping  dis- 
trict is  almost  deserted.  The  street  is 
mostly  a  street-car  line  at  night,  spanned 
here  and  there  by  the  picturesque  sta- 
tions of  the  elevated  roads  that  bring  the 
amusement  -  seeking  crowds  from  the 
north  and  south. 

Up  Broadway  to  Forty-second  Street 

and  beyond  everything  has   a  gala  air 

early  in  the  evening,  and  after  the  play 

when   the  well  -dressed    and   seemingly 

the    sidewalks   much   of    the   afternoon, 


The  high  curves  that  stand  out  black  and  frail-looking  against  the  sky. 


ed  cars  and  bicycle  parade 
and  theatres,  including  the 
famous  old  Grand  Opera- 
house,  afford  entertainment 
for  the  crowds  that  find  its 
broad  walks  a  favorite  prom- 
enade in  the  evening. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  alive  with 
carriages  of  all  sorts,  and  in 
many  of  them  you  catch 
glimpses  of  richly  dressed 
women  going  to  dine  at  some 
of  the  private  palaces  of  the 
Avenue  or  at  one  of  the  famous 
hostelries  that  are  known  the 
world  over.  At  Fifty -ninth 
Street  the  Avenue  spreads  out 
into  the  Plaza  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Park,  and  all  about  here 
are  the  homes,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  the  dwellers  in  luxury. 
It  is  at  the  other  entrance  to 
the  Park,  where  the  fine  statue 
of  "Cristoforo  Colombo" 
stands  in  the  circle,  that  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  bicycles 
are  seen  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Up  and  down  the  Boule- 
vard they  pass  in  an  unceas- 
ing stream,  men  and  women, 
and  the  sidewalks  are  lined 
with  curious  spectators  who 
stand  for  hours  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  rapidly  moving  riders.  Uptown,  until  you  get  as  far  as 
Harlem,  the  city  seems  fully  to  realize  that  it  is  night.  Just  outside 
the  Park,  at  noth  Street,  the  elevated  trains  begin  their  creaking, 
crawling  journey  around  the  high  curves  that  stand  out  black  and 
frail-looking  against  the  night  sky.  The  cars  twist  and  turn  with  a 
deliberateness  that  is  emphasized  by  the  triumphant  and  hurried 
puffing  of  the  little  engines  once  the  straight  course  is  again  reached. 
Over  to  the  left  on  Morningside  Heights,  away  up,  in  relief  against 
the  dark  background,  you  can  make  out  the  curving  lines  of  a  great 
stone  arch  that  suggests  the  ruins  of  so  ue  ancient  castle — a  part  of 
the  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Div'  ,e.  Still  beyond  is  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  In  looking  at  its  many  I  ghted  windows  one  can't  help 
thinking  of  the  human  beings  housed  there  and  the  mystery  of  their 
suffering,  and  of  how  small  a  part  of  a  city's  misery  can  ever  receive 
the  benefit  and  comfort  of  such  places. 
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A  part  or  the  new  Cathedral  ot  St.  John  the  Divine. 
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New   York  at  Night 


The  view  from  the  viaduct  at  155th 
Street  presents  an  amphitheatre  of  shadow 
relieved  by  hundreds  of  sparkling  lights 
that  run  in  tiers  about  the  surrounding 
valley  and  hills  and  shine  in  long  re- 
flections on  the  waters  of  the  Harlem. 
Leading  along  the  river  to  the  north  are 
the  lights  that  outline  the  yellow  ribbon 
of  the  Speedway.  Away  beyond  still 
you  can  make  out  the  dim  lamps  and 
high  narrow  arches  of  High  Bridge  and 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  magnificent  spans 
of  Washington  Bridge.  Over  on  Riv- 
erside Drive  there  is  another  never-end- 
ing stream  of  bicycles.  Grant's  Tomb 
stands  out  big  and  massive.  Far  below 
lies  the  passive  river  between  its  dark 
shores,  the  distant  walls  of  the  Palisades 
rising  in  magnified  height  on  the  Jersey 
side.  Now  and  then  you  catch  a  twinkle 
and  hear  the  beat  of  the  paddle-wheels  of 
a  passing  steamer,  or  make  out  by  their 
lights  a  long  string  of  canal-boats  coming 
down  in  tow. 

The  ride  up  or  down  town  on  any  of 
the  elevated  lines  is  a  varied  one  of  con- 
trasting light  and  shade,  and  gives  you,  as 
nothing  else  can,  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  the  city.     Off  the  main  trav- 


elled roads  on  either  hand  the  eye  looks 
down  dim  street  after  street  of  apparently 
silent  houses. 

On  stormy  nights  when  the  rain  makes 
the  asphalt  and  the  cobble-stones  shine 
with  long  reflections  from  the  lamps  and 
windows,  the  seeker  after  the  picturesque 
finds  most  satisfaction.  Where  a  pool  has 
collected  there  is  a  spot  of  liquid  gold  re- 
lieved against  the  blackness  of  the  sur- 
rounding asphalt.  The  snow,  too,  when 
it  falls  adds  an  indescribable  air  of  un- 
reality to  the  streets,  accentuated  by  the 
muffling  effect  it  has  upon  the  sharp  clat- 
ter of  hoof-beats.  About  the  hotels  and 
squares  stand  rows  of  waiting  cabs  and 
carriages  that  tell  of  the  movement  of  so- 
ciety and  the  various  entertainments  that 
the  night  provides  for  its  amusement. 
The  churches  with  their  spires  stand  out 
in  black  silhouette.  After  one  o'clock  the 
city  seems  to  be  really  asleep,  except  for 
the  occasional  all-night  cafe  and  the  un- 
ceasing clanging  of  the  gongs  of  street-cars 
and  the  rattle  of  cabs  and  occasional  farm- 
wagons  from  Long  Island. 

A  great  city  is  a  lonesome  place  for 
many  by  day,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
dark  it  can  be  a  very  wilderness. 


All  along  Park  Row  are  the  offices  of  the  yreat  newspapers. 


THE    RENAISSANCE    OF    LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE 

By    George    F.    Pentecost,    Jr. 


ANDSCAPE  Architecture 
as  a  fine  art  is  invariably 
the  last  to  awaken  general 
interest ;  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  first  of  the 
arts  known  to  man.  "God 
Almighty  first  planted  a  garden."  But 
for  well-known  reasons,  the  natural  se- 
quence in  the  development  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  been  changed,  and  Landscape 
Architecture  has  been  relegated  to  the 
rear  of  the  procession.  The  reason  for  this 
reversal  of  the  original  order  is  accounted 
for  and  explained  by  the  remark  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  "  the  arts  which  flourish  in 
time  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are  military; 
and  while  virtue  is  in  state,  are  liberal." 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  development  and 
culture  of  the  nations,  utilitarian,  rather 
than  artistic  and  aesthetic  standards,  take 
precedence.  Certainly  this  proposition  is 
truer  of  our  own  country  than  of  the  older 
nations  of  Europe,  where  the  progress  of 
art  is  more  advanced.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  Liberal  Arts,  Landscape  Architecture 
follows  that  of  practical  Architecture.  On 
this  point  Bacon  observes  :  "  Man  shall 
ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  Civility 
and  Elegancy,  man  comes  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  garden  finely  ;  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection." 

At  the  present  time,  as  never  before  in 
the  United  States,  interest  in  Landscape 
Architecture  is  beginning  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  our  people,  for  though  among 
us  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  such  progress  is 
being  made  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  brilliant  future  for  this,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  the  Fine  Arts.  How- 
ever, until  the  art  of  Landscape  Architect- 
ure is  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of 
Gardening  as  well  as  Architecture,  Forest- 
ry, and  other  closely  allied  callings,  no  such 
future  can  be  reasonably  expected.  From 
the  greater  number  of  well-educated  and 
trained  men  now  in  the  profession,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  increase  both  their 
number  and  proficiency,  the  distinct  rec- 
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ognition  of  Landscape  Architecture  as  a 
profession  cannot  much  longer  be  de- 
layed. 

Two  schools  or  branches  of  the  art  are 
recognized  :  the  Formal  or  Geometrical 
style,  developed  in  Italy  and  France  to 
the  highest  perfection  ;  and  the  Natural 
Style,  which  in  America,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  claimed  almost  exclusive  atten- 
tion. During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  old 
and  much  abused  Formal  Style.  Being 
much  in  sympathy  with  this  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  Formal  Style,  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  possibly  instructive  to  those 
who  are  partial  to  this  method  of  treating 
grounds,  to  make  a  careful  plan  based  on 
Bacon's  well-known  Essay  "  Of  Garden- 
ing," in  which  he  gives  expression  to  what 
doubtless  was  his  ideal  of  the  "  Royal  Or- 
dering of  Gardens." 

In  drawing  this  plan  I  have  strictly  fol- 
lowed Bacon's  measurements  and  sugges- 
tions as  far  as  they  go.  For  the  rest,  I 
have  endeavored  to  work  out  its  details 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  in 
which  the  great  thinker  and  writer  lived. 

As  Bacon's  essay  represents  an  attempt 
to  reform  the  national  taste,  and  should  be 
read  as  such,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
act picture  of  the  formal  gardens  of  that 
particular  period.  This,  however,  does 
not  lessen  its  value  as  exemplifying  the 
general  motives  and  features  of  this 
school,  which  will  always  remain  un- 
changed, no  matter  how  much  fashion 
may  declaim  against  one  particular  form 
or  design,  or  belaud  another.  It  was  only 
in  minor  points  that  Bacon  attempted  in- 
novations. 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Gardening  will  remember  how 
sudden  and  complete  was  the  change 
from  the  time-honored  Formal  Style,  to 
that  of  the  Natural  School,  now  so  called. 
This  change  was  so  complete  that  it  the 
Formal  Garden  was  thought  of  at  all,  it 
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was  only,  until  recently,  as  an  historic 
factor  connected  with  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciations of  an  irrevocable  past,  and  not  as 

of  a  possible  present  form  of  the  "  purest 
of  human  pleasures." 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Formal  Garden  as  a  fact  of  history  and  the 
Natural  Garden  as  an  object  of  contem- 
poraneous interest  is  almost  as  clearly 
defined  as  the  fence  over  which,  as  Wal- 
pole  tells  us,  Kent  leaped  and  "  saw  that 
all  nature  was  a  Garden."  What  made 
Kent">  leap  an  unfortunate  one  was  that 
he  leaped  too  high  and  too  far  :  for 
though  he  gained  that  which  was  lacking 
of  the  truth,  he  gained  it  at  the  expense 
of  losing  truth  already  known.  If  he  had 
been  content  to  leap  to  the  top  of  the 
fence,  and  from  that  coign  of  vantage  to 
survey  the  domain  in  question,  he  would 
have  completed  his  survey  of  the  field, 
and  by  conjoining  its  allied  provinces, 
would  have  rounded  the  circle  of  the  art 
now  known  as  Landscape  Architecture. 

The  very  general  notion  that  the  so- 
called  Natural  School  is  the  result  of  an 
evolution  from  the  Formal  Style  and, 
therefore,  must  be  superior  to  it,  is  utterly 
erroneous.  The  two  schools  have  noth- 
ing in  common  except  the  materials  used. 

Praise  of  one  school  does  not  mean 
dispraise  of  the  other,  but  simply  dis- 
covers individual  taste  and  prejudice  ; 
for  just  in  proportion  as  the  respective 
schools  advance  toward  perfection,  so  do 
they  differ  more  widely  in  every  particu- 
lar. The  Natural  Style  is  purely  adaptive 
and  imitative,  and  has  in  it  a  hampering 
element  of  deception — the  object  being  to 
conceal  at  every  point  indication  of  art, 
for  the  effect  desired  is  lost  in  proportion 
as  the  handiwork  of  man  is  discovered. 
This  style  demands  ample  field  and  space 
for  the  best  results.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Formal  Garden  is  throughout  a  frank 
avowal  and  creation  of  Art.  When  it  is 
in  close  proximity  to  the  house,  a  garden 
in  a  Formal  Style  is  designed  upon  ex- 
actly the  same  principles  as  those  which 
guide  the  architect  in  designing  the  edifice. 
The  garden  is  made  to  conform  to  it  in 
every  point,  descending  from  the  greater 
outlines  to  the  smaller  details  in  the  design. 
The  garden,  in  short,  is  the  extension  of 
the  house  or  villa,  divided  up  into  com- 
partments of    larger   or   smaller  size  with 


alleys  or  "  halls  "  connecting  them.  This 
in  Italy  was  so  much  the  case,  that  the 
term  "  villa  "  came  to  denote  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  terraces  and  gardens  in 
immediate  connection  therewith. 

The  question  in  treating  a  site,  public 
or  private,  is  not,  "  Which  is  the  supe- 
rior style  ?  "  Nor  is  it  the  right  answer  to 
screw  the  ground  out  of  all  recognition  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  style  decided 
upon.  Rather  should  we  ask,  "  Which 
treatment  does  the  portion  of  ground  in 
question,  large  or  small,  call  for  ?  "  It 
may  be  said  here  that  the  Formal  Style 
is  best  fitted  for  private  places  or  small 
pieces  of  ground,  and  generally  is  the 
more  suitable  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
size  of  the  place.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  town  parks  and  small  city  squares. 

The  distinction  between  the  Formal 
Treatment  and  a  Formal  Garden  should 
be  kept  clear.  Formal  Treatment  must, 
of  necessity,  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  building  or  any  form  of  architectural 
work.  The  Formal  Garden,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  of  necessity  confined  in  itself ; 
indeed,  it  may  form  a  feature  of  particular 
interest  in  a  general  plan.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  a  Formal  Garden  is 
that  it  must  be  entirely  enclosed ;  its 
interest  and  beauty  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  surrounding  country  or  scenery. 
A  Formal  Garden  is  a  work  of  art  that  is 
complete  in  itself.  Bacon's  Garden  for 
instance  <  as  far  as  the  garden  itself  is 
concerned),  would  afford  equal  pleasure 
whether  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  or  the  Central  Park. 

When  the  house  and  garden  are  not  in 
juxtaposition,  the  situation  that  perhaps  is 
most  suitable  for  a  Formal  Garden  is  in 
proximity  to  a  range  of  green-houses.  It 
then  affords  opportunity  for  flower-display 
that  can  be  had  under  no  other  circum- 
stances, the  designs  essential  to  the  For- 
mal Garden  being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  arrangement  and  display  of  plants  for 
artistic  exhibition. 

If  this  method  of  displaying  flowers 
were  adhered  to,  one  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures in  the  designs  of  exclusive  adher- 
ents to  the  wrongly  so  called  Natural 
School  would  be  obviated.  Following 
this  method,  the  gardener  has  some  defi- 
nite position  in  which  at  once  to  concen- 
trate his  exotic  flowers  and  plants,  and  to 


BANQUETING  HOUSE -A 


CORNER  IN  GARDEN  -B 


SECTION    at  X-X 


Plan  for  (harden   Based  on   Bacon's   Essay. 

This  plan   is  laid  out  in  the  old  Hlizabethan  style,  and  differs  from  a  modern  plan   in  several  respects:   Observe   that   the  trees 
are  shown  in  elevation,  while   the   hedges  on  the   contrary  are   shown  in  true  plan.      I      -  •   an  attempt  at    perspective   in  the 

arbors  and  summer  house.     The  maze  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  is  a  copy  from  an  actual  design  ol  those   days. 
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"rotate"  them,  or  to  distribute  them  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons  ;  thereby  securing 
the  best  effect  without  being  driven  to  the 
expedient  of  cutting  designs  in  the  turf  on 
the  lawns  and  planting  in  the  border  of 
plantations,  or  at  the  intersection  of  paths 
for  fear  that  some  long,  winding,  aim- 
less path  should  appear  what  it  really  is. 
Such  flower  gardens  are  found  scattered 
about  as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the 
skies  and  been  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  fell  for  the  want  of  some  better 
place  in  which  to  put  them  ;  seemingly 
having  no  connection  with  anything  but 
themselves.  The  flowers,  not  being  de- 
pendent on  design  for  their  beauty,  are 
made  to  be  their  own  excuse  for  being 
placed  where  nature  would  never  have 
planted  them.  This  is  a  fault  of  design 
commonly  found  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Natural  School. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  new 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  more 
artistic  treatment  of  public  and  private 
grounds  ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  toward  the  adoption  of 
the  Formal  Style.  While  I  am  very  par- 
tial to  this  style,  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  utilize  both 
methods  of  treatment  without  prejudice  to 
either.  Before  it  is  too  late  to  check  the 
present  predilection  for  the  geometric  or 
Formal  Style  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Natural  School  of  treatment,  let  us  strive 
for  greater  perfection  in  either  school  of 
the  same  beautiful  art ;  side  by  side  let 
us  lead  them  along  the  upward  path,  and 
prove  the  old  saying  that  "  History  re- 
peats itself  in  an  ascending  spiral." 

Bacon  was  an  appreciative  lover  of 
Nature  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  familiarity  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  flowers  and  plants  then 
in  common  use,  which  this  essay  discovers, 
could  only  be  attained  by  one  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  loving  contemplation 
of  their  beauties,  as  well  as  their  require- 
ments. That  he  realized  the  value  of  a 
garden  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that  any 
idea  of  ostentatious  display  for  display's 
sake  alone,  so  common  in  those  days, 
could  have  been  desired  by  him,  cannot 
be  well  considered  in  any  attempt  at  de- 
signing a  plan  based  on  his  essay.  The 
real  value  of  a  garden  is  that  of  a  place 
of  retirement  from   the  worry  and  harass- 


ing cares  of  the  outside  world,  a  place  to 
enjoy  the  peace  of  solitude  in  company 
with  the  beautiful  and  pure  things  of  nat- 
ure, or  for  the  comfort  and  joy  of  true 
friendship.  In  Bacon's  own  words,  '-It 
is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  Spirits 
of  man  "  ;  and  to  one  who  is  a  true  lover 
of  flowers  and  plants,  and  who  desires 
nothing  better  than  to  watch  and  care  for 
the  growth  of  each  plant  and  flower  of 
his  garden,  "  It  is  the  Purest  of  Human 
pleasures." 

As  this  describes  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  Bacon's  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  interest  of  this  subject,  I  have  neces- 
sarily designed  to  meet  such  disposition, 
and  if,  therefore,  the  plan  seems  to  be 
drawn  too  much  on  the  lines  of  simplicity 
in  comparison  with  contemporaneous 
gardens  and  with  "  those,  which  are  in- 
deed Prince-like,"  it  is  so  drawn  because 
I  believe  Bacon  would  have  desired  it  so  ; 
for  he  in  several  places  cautions  his 
reader,  "  that  whatsoever  forme  you  cast 
it  into,  first  (see  that)  it  be  not  too  Busie 
or  full  of  Worke  " ;  and  that  "  Statua's 
and  such  Things  are  well  for  State  Mag- 
nificence, but  nothing  to  the  true  Pleasure 
of  a  Garden."  The  following  passages 
from  his  essay  on  Gardens  give  the  data 
on  which  I  have  drawn  the  accompany- 
ing plan. 

The  "  Platform  of  a  Princely  Garden, 
partly  by  Precept,  Partly  by  Drawing, 
not  a  Modell,  but  some  generall  Lines  of 
it,"  is  given  thus  in  the  essay  : 

"  For  Gardens  (Speaking  of  those, 
which  are  indeed  Prince-like,  as  we  have 
done  of  Buildings)  the  Contents,  ought 
not  well  to  be,  under  Thirty  Acres  of 
Ground  ;  And  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts  :  A  Greene  in  the  Entrance  ;  A 
Heath  or  Desart  in  the  Going  forth;  And 
the  Maine  Garden  in  the  midst  ;  Besides 
Alleys,  on  both  Sides.  And  I  like  well, 
that  Foure  Acres  of  Ground  be  assigned 
to  the  Greene  ;  Six  to  the  Heath  ;  Foure 
and  Foure  to  either  Side  ;  Ande  Twelve 
to  the  Maine  Garden.  The  Greene  hath 
two  pleasures  ;  The  one,  because  nothing 
is  more  Pleasant  to  the  Eye,  than  Greene 
Grasse  kept  finely  shorne ;  The  other, 
because  it  will  give  you  a  faire  Alley  in 
the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front 
upon  a  Stately  Hedge,  which  is  to  inclose 
the  Garden.     But,  because  the  Alley  will 
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be  long,  and  in  great  Heat  of  the  Yeare, 
or  Day,  you  ought  not  to  buy  the  shade 
in  the  Garden,  by  Going  in  the  Sunne 
thorow  the  Greene,  therefore  you  are,  of 
either  Side  the  Greene,  to  Plant  a  Covert 
Alley,  upon  Carpenter's  Worke,  about 
Twelve  Foot  in  Height,  by  which  you 
may  goe  in  Shade,  into  the  Garden.  The 
Garden  is  best  to  be  Square  ;  Incom- 
passed,  on  all  the  Foure  Sides,  with  a 
Stately  Arched  Hedge.  The  Arches  to 
be  upon  Pillars,  of  Carpenter's  Worke,  of 
some  Ten  Foot  high,  and  Six  Foot  broad  : 
And  the  Spaces  between,  of  the  same  Di- 
mension, with  the  Breadth  of  the  Arch. 
Over  the  Arches,  let  there  bee  an  Entire 
Hedge,  of  some  Foure  Foot  High,  framed 
also  upon  Carpenter's  Worke  :  And  upon 
the  Upper  Hedge,  over  every  Arch,  a  little 
Turret,  with  a  Belly,  enough  to  receive  a 
Cage  of  Birds  :  And  over  every  Space, 
betweene  the  Arches,  some  other  little 
Figure,  with  Broad  Plates  of  Round  Col- 
oured Glasse,  gilt,  for  the  Sunne,  to  Play 
upon.  But  this  Hedge  I  entend  to  be, 
raised  upon  a  Bancke,  not  Steepe,  but 
gently  Slope,  of  some  Six  Foot,  set  all 
with  Flowers.  Also  I  understand,  that 
this  Square  of  the  Garden  should  not  be 
the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Ground,  but  to 
leave,  on  either  Side,  Ground  enough,  for 
diversity  of  Side  Alleys  :  Unto  which, 
the  Two  Covert  Alleys  of  the  Greene, 
may  deliver  you.  But  there  must  be  no 
Alleys  with  Hedges,  at  either  End,  of  this 
great  Inclosure  :  Not  at  the  Hither  End, 
for  letting  your  Prospect  upon  this  Faire 
Hedge  from  the  Greene:  Nor  at  the 
Further  End,  for  letting  your  Prospect 
from  the  Hedge,  through  the  Arches,  upon 
the  Heath. 

"  For  the  Ordering  of  the  Ground, 
within  the  Great  Hedge,  I  leave  it  to 
Variety  of  Device  ;  Advising  neverthe- 
less, that  whatsoever  forme  you  cast  it  in- 
to, first  it  be  not  too  Busie,  or  full  of 
Worke.  Wherein  I,  for  my  part,  doe 
not  like  Images  Cut  out  in  Iuniper,  or 
other  Garden  stuffe  :  They  be  for  Chil- 
dren. Little  low  Hedges,  Round,  like 
Welts,  some  with  Pretty  Pyramides,  I  like 
well :  And  in  some  Places,  Faire  Col- 
umnes  upon  Frames  of  Carpenter's  Worke. 
I  would  also  have  the  Alleys  Spacious 
and  Faire.  You  may  have  Closer  Alleys 
upon  the  Side  Grounds,  but  none  in  the 


Maine  Garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the  very 
Middle,  a  Faire  Mount,  with  three  As- 
cents, and  Alleys,  enough  for  foure  to 
walke  a  breast ;  Which  I  would  have  to 
be  Perfect  Circles,  without  any  Bulwarkes, 
or  Imbosments  ;  And  the  Whole  Mount, 
to  be  Thirty  Foot  high  ;  And  some  fine 
Banquetting  House,  with  some  Chimneys 
neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  Glasse." 

Then  follow  instructions  concerning 
fountains  and  pools,  which  were  in  those 
days  among  the  most  important  features 
of  Garden  design.  These  were  to  be  of 
Two  sorts,  "  The  one,  that  Sprinckleth  or 
Spouteth  Water  ;  The  Other,  a  Faire  re- 
ceipt of  Water,  of  some  Thirty  or  Forty 
Foot  Square,  but  without  Fish,  or  Slime, 
or  Mud."  For  the  First,  it  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  "  Ornaments  of  Images  Gilt, 
or  of  Marble."  "  Also  some  Steps  up  to 
it,  and  some  Fine  Pavement  about  it, 
doth  well."  For  the  Second  sort,  or 
what  he  calls  the  "  Bathing  Poole,  it  may 
admit  much  Curiosity,  and  Beauty." 
"  As,  that  the  Bottom  be  finely  paved, 
And  with   Images  :  And  with- 

all  Embellished  with  Coloured  glasse,  and 
such  Things  of  Lustre ;  Encompassed 
also,  with  fine  Railes  of  Low  Statue's." 
"  And  for  fine  Devices,  of  Arching  Water, 
without  Spilling,  and  Making  it  rise  in 
severall  Formes  (of  Feathers,  Drinking 
Glasses,  Canopies,  and  the  like),  they  be 
pretty  things  to  looke  on,  but  Nothing  to 
Health  and  Sweetnesse." 

Bacon  next  describes  the  Heath,  "  the 
Third  Part,"  which  is  "to  be  framed,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  a  Natural  wilderness." 
This  I  have  not  included  in  the  plan,  as 
from  its  nature,  it  would  be  without  inter- 
est shown  in  plan  design. 

This  idea  of  a  Heath,  though  possibly 
not  originating  with  Bacon,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  Natural 
School,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  saying, 
that  "  Bacon  was  the  prophet,  Milton  the 
herald,  of  Modern  Gardening  :  and  Addi- 
son, Pope,  and  Kent  the  champions  of 
true  taste." 

The  idea  is  certainly  crude  enough,  and 
exemplifies  the  saying  "  that  reformers 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  consistent,"  hot- 
ter perhaps  than  the  other  instances  of  at- 
tempted reform  in  this  essay,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  description  of  his  in- 
tended "  Natural  Wildernesse."     He  is  to 
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have  no  trees.  ••  But  some  Thickets,  made 
onely  of  Sweet- Briar,  and  Honny-suckle, 
anil  sonic  Wilde  Vine  amongst  it  ;  And 
the  ground  set  with  Violets,  Strawberries, 
and  Prime  Roses."  To  be  placed  '"here 
and  there,  not  in  any  Order."  He  would 
"  like  also  little  Heaps,  in  the  Nature  of 
Mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  Wilde  Heaths) 
to  be  set.  some  with  Wilde  Thyme  ;  "  and 
giving  then  a  list  of  different  "  Low  Flow- 
ers, being  withal  Sweet  and  Sightly.  Part 
of  which  Heaps,  to  be  with  Standards,  of 
little  Bushes,  prickt  upon  their  top,  and 
Part  without.  The  Standards  to  be  Roses  ; 
and  such  like.  But  these  Stand- 
ards, to  be  kept  with  Cutting,  that  they 
grow  not  out  of  Course."  A  queer-look- 
ing Natural  Wilderness  this  would  be  ! 

"  For  the  Side  Grounds,  you  are  to  fill 
them  with  Yarietie  of  Alleys,  Private,  to 
give  a  full  Shade  ;  Some  of  them,  where- 
soever the  Sun  be.  You  are  to  frame 
some  of  them  likewise  for  Shelter,  that 
when  the  Wind  blows  Sharpe,  you  may 
walke,  as  in  a  Gallery.  And  those  Alleys 
must  be  likewise  hedged,  at  both  Ends,  to 
keepe  out  the  Wind  ;  And  these  closer 
Alleys,  must  bee  very  finely  Gravelled,  and 
no  Grasse,  because  of  Going  wet.  In 
many  of  these  Alleys  likewise,  you  are  to 
set  Fruit-Trees  of  all  Sorts  ;  As  well  upon 
the  Walles,  as  in  Ranges.  At  the  End  of 
both  the  Side  Grounds,  I  would  have  a 
Mount  of  some  Pretty  Height,  leaving  the 
Wall  of  the  Enclosure  Brest  high,  to  looke 
abroad  into  the  fields. 

"  F^or  the  Maine  Garden,  I  doe  not 
deny,  but  there  should  be  some  Faire  Al- 
leys, ranged  on  both  Sides,  with  Fruit 
'Frees  ;  And  some  Pretty  Tufts  of  F'ruit 
Trees,  And  Arbours  with  Seats,  set  in  some 
Decent  Order  ;  But  these  to  be,  by  no 
meanes,  set  too  thicke  ;  but  to  leave  the 
Maine  Garden,  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but 
the  Aire  Open  and  Free.  For  as  for 
Shade,  I  would  have  you  rest,  upon  the 
Alleys  of  the  Side  Grounds,  there  to  walke, 
if  you  be  Disposed,  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Yeare,  or  day  :  But  to  make  Account,  that 
the  Maine  Garden  is  for  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  years  :  And  in  the  Heat 
of  Summer,  for  the  Morning,  and  the 
F^vening,  or  Over-cast  Dayes.'' 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  that 
Bacon  wrote  this  essay,  partly  with  the  in- 
tention of  reform.      It  may  be  of  interest 


to  point  out  what  direction  this  intended 
purification  of  "  bad  art"  took. 

Taking  the  essay,  first,  in  general,  the 
desire  for  greater  simplicity  seems  to  run 
through  its  pages  ;  for  in  several  places 
he  cautions  his  reader  against  trying  to 
accomplish  too  much,  but,  to  rather  leave 
the  garden  free  and  open.  This  was  well 
pointed  out,  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
aim  and  object  of  the  designer  was  to  cre- 
ate and  place  in  the  garden  just  as  many 
curious  and  fantastic  "  objects  of  inter- 
est" as  space  would  allow,  till  verily  a 
garden  had  more  the  appearance  of  an 
old  curiosity  shop  than  aught  else  I  can 
think  of. 

As  to  the  minor  faults,  at  which  he 
aimed  his  criticism,  they  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  designs  for  flower-beds  and 
the  many  fantastic  ways  in  which  the  foun- 
tains wrere  made  to  spray  their  waters,  tak- 
ing various  shapes,  such  as  "  Feathers, 
Drinking  Glasses,  Canopies,  and  the  like," 
and  even  at  times  arranged  with  secret 
springs,  so  that  the  innocent  on-looker 
could  be  thoroughly  drenched  at  the  will 
and  to  the  delight  of  those  in  possession  of 
the  "  secret  way." 

The  designs  for  flower-beds  were  the 
worst,  and  it  was  at  these  that  Bacon  lost 
all  patience.  John  James,  of  Greenwich, 
classified  them  in  four  divisions,  under  the 
following  heads:  "Parterres  of  Embroi- 
dery are  so  called,  because  the  Box  where- 
with they  are  planted,  imitates  Embroidery 
upon  the  ground.  These  are  the  finest  and 
most  magnificent  of  all,  and  are  sometimes 
accompanied  with  Knots  and  Scrolls  of 
Grass  -  work.  Their  bottom  should  be 
sanded,  the  better  to  distinguish  the  Foli- 
age and  Flourish'd-work  of  the  Embroi- 
dery, which  is  usually  filled  with  Smith's 
Dust,  or  black  Earth. 

"  Parterres  of  Compartment  differ  from 
those  of  Embroidery,  in  that  the  same 
Symmetry  of  Design  is  repeated,  as  well  in 
respect  of  the  Ends,  as  of  the  sides. 

"  Parterres  after  the  English  manner  are 
the  plainest  and  meanest  of  all.  They 
should  consist  only  of  large  Grass-plots  all 
of  a  Piece,  or  cut  but  little,  and  be  encom- 
passed with  a  Border  of  Flowers,  separated 
from  the  Grass  work,  by  a  Path  of  two  or 
three  Foot  wide,  laid  smooth,  and  sanded 
over,  to  make  the  greater  Distinction. 

"  Parterres  of  Cut-work,    tho'    not    so 
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fashionable  at  present,  are,  however,  not 
unworthy  our  Regard.  They  differ  from 
the  others,  in  that  all  the  parts  which 
compose  them  should  be  cut  with  Sym- 
metry, and  that  they  admit  neither  of 
Grass  nor  Embroidery,  but  only  Borders 
edged  with  Box,  that  serve  to  raise  Flow- 
ers in  and  by  means  of  a  Path  of  con- 
venient Breadth,  that  runs  around  each 
Piece,  you  may  walk  through  the  whole 
Parterre  without  hearting  any  Thing  :  All 
these  Paths  should  be  sanded." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
figures  that  the  first  two  mentioned  Par- 
terres were  made  to  represent,  as  given  in 
a  Cut,  by  John  James,  from  whom  the 
above  descriptions  are  taken  ;  he  says  of 
them  : 

"They  take  various  Designs  into  their 
Composition,  as  branch's  and  flourish'd 
Work,  Palms,  Foliage,  Hawk's-Bills, 
Sprigs,  Tendrells,  ATolutes,  Knots,  Stalks, 
Ties,  Chaplets,  Beads,  Husks,  Cartooyes, 
Plumes,  Compartements,  Frets  or  Inter- 
lacings,  Wreaths,  and  Shell-works  of 
Grass,  Paths  Borders,  etc.  And  some- 
times to  these  are  added  the  Designs  of 
Flowers,  as  Roses,  Pinks,  Tulips,  and  the 
like." 

It  was  indeed  time  that  someone  should 
cry  out  against  such  work  as  this,  which 
was  in  every  way  foreign  to  the  sober  and 
quiet  character  of  the  English  people. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  two  were 
considered  the  "  finest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent," and  that  the  last  two,  which  more 
truly  represent  the  English  character,  are, 
as  it  were,  pushed  aside  with  contempt, 
with  the  slighting  remark  that  the  one  is 
"not  unworthy  our  Regard  "  and  of  the 
other  that  it  is  the  "  plainest  and  meanest 


of  all."  Time  is,  however,  the  best  judge 
in  most  matters  of  dispute,  and  at  least  in 
this  case  has  justified  Bacon's  scathing 
remark  concerning  the  two  first  parterres, 
about  which  he  says,  "  As  for  the  making 
of  knots,  or  Figures,  with  Divers  coloured 
Earths,  that  they  may  be  under  the  Win- 
dows of  the  House,  on  that  Side,  which 
the  Garden  stands,  they  be  but  Toyes  : 
You  may  see  as  good  Sights,  many  times, 
in  Tarts."  Bacon  was  right  ;  and  they 
soon  passed  out  of  use,  being  but  one 
more  manifestation  of  the  fulsomeness  of 
fashion,  while  the  other  two  remain  in  use 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  these  two  that 
I  have  shown  on  the  plan,  marked  A 
and  B,  the  ones  at  either  side  being  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

But  it  is  not  strange  that  Bacon  should 
have  seen  the  folly  of  such  "works  of 
art,"  and  at  the  same  time  recommend  to 
accompany,  what  in  truth  would  have 
been  a  "  Faire  Hedge,"  some  other  "lit- 
tle Figure,  with  Broad  Plates  of  Round 
Coloured  Glasse,  gilt,  for  the  Sunne  to 
Play  upon,"  perched  upon  the  top  of  the 
"Hedge"  between  little  turrets,  with 
Bellies  "  enough  to  receive  a  large  Cage 
of  Birds  :  "  while  at  the  same  time  see- 
ing the  childish  extravagance  of  having 
"  Images  cut  in  Iuniper,  or  other  Garden 
Stuff."  This  criticism  has  been  wittily 
caricatured  by  Pope  in  his  description  of 
a  Catalogue  of  "  Garden  Stuff  "  supposed 
to  be  for  sale,  which  included,  among 
other  things,  "  A  St.  George  in  Box,  his 
arms  scarce  long  enough,  but  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  stab  the  dragon  by  next 
April  ;  "  and  a  "  quickset  Hog  shot  up 
into  a  porcupine  through  being  forgot  a 
week  in  rainv  weather." 
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R.  CUTTING,  my  senior 
partner,  had  come  back 
from  his  vacation — that  is, 
for  a  day,  in  which  to  look 
matters  over,  and,  if  noth- 
ing were  pressing,  take  an- 
other week.  This  he  accordingly  did. 
But  during  his  cursory  visitation,  which 
lasted  just  two  hours  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  August,  he  found 
the  time  to  ask  : 

"  Has  that  royally  descended  client  of 
mine  been  in  while  I  have  been  away  ?  " 

"  Only  once,"  I  replied.  "  O'Connor 
came  in  to  consult  me  about  taking  a  trip 
to  Ireland  to  look  over  his  domain  ;  but 
at  the  last  moment  he  decided  not  to  go." 

Mr.  Cutting  laughed  softly  and  said  : 

"  His  absence  must  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  '  personil  and  privit  '  affairs  are 
running  smoothly."  Then,  with  a  hur- 
ried "  Good-by.  See  you  again  in  a  week," 
he  was  off.  1  had  missed  him  much  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  search  of  rest.  How- 
ever, my  own  vacation  would  follow  upon 
his  return,  and  in  the  quiet  idleness  of  the 
office  I  ruminated  comfortably  upon  the 
good  days  ahead  of  me.  But  this  pleas- 
ant method  of  killing  time  was  soon  put  an 
end  to  by  the  entrance  of  O'Connor. 
•  The  warm  old  face  was  anxious  and 
bore  evident  marks  of  kindly  perplexity 
and  distress.  He  was  not  a  little  excited. 
His  first  question  as  he  seated  himself  be- 
side me  was  what  is  not  infrequently  de- 
fined by  users  of  modern  English  as  "  a 
dead  give-away." 

"  So  Mr.  Cuttin'  is  gone  ag'in,  sor  ?  " 
I  knew,  now,  the  old  fellow  had  been  wait- 
ing outside  for  my  senior's  departure. 

"  Yes.  He  is  off  for  another  week,"  I 
answered,  cheerfully.  O'Connor  sighed 
with  relief,  placed  his  tall  hat  on  the  floor 
beside  him,  and  mopped  his  moist  face 
with  his  large  red  handkerchief,  which  dur- 
ing our  ensuing  conversation  he  allowed 
to  remain  across  his  knee. 

"  Well,   'tis  glad   I    am    of   that,    sor  ; 


meanin'  no  dishrespect  to  Mr.  Cuttin',  sor, 
as  you  may  well  know  ;  and  may  Hivven 
bless  him  and  give  him  the  best  of  hilth  !  " 
He  sighed  deeply,  looking  gravely  and 
anxiously  at  the  floor  in  front  of  him. 
"  'Twas  yoursilf  I  wished  to  conshult 
ag'in,  sor,"  he  added,  after  a  moment. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  this  time  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  sor,  'tis  no  quistion  of  law,  nor 
to  do  wid  law  ;  for  I  will  have  no  law 
come  out  av  it,  d'ye  moind?  'Tis  intoire- 
ly  personil  wid  mesilf.  Are  ye  afther 
knowin'  what  these  cash-reg/iters  is,  sor  ?  " 

I  told  him  I  knew  them  and  knew  them 
well.  In  point  of  fact,  not  many  years  be- 
fore, I  had  acted  as  assistant  counsel  in  a 
patent  suit  concerning  cash-registers,  and 
had  then,  incidentally,  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  intricate  mechanism  of  the  device. 

"  'Tis  true,  is  ut,  sor,  they  tells  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  till  ?  Me  darter 
Mollie — Mrs.  Fennessey  as  ye  know — sez 
'tis  so." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  I 
replied,  speaking  slowly  that  he  might  the 
better  understand.  "  A  cash-register  tells 
the  amount  that  has  been  taken  in.  That 
amount  ought  to  be  in  the  drawer,  unless, 
of  course,  some  money  has  been  taken  out 
for  some  reason." 

"  Mollie  said  that,  too,"  he  replied,  sadly. 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  be  interested 
in  cash-registers?"   I  ventured. 

"  I  bought  wan  o'  the  divvils,  bad  luck 
to  it  !  for  it  has  ruined  me  peace  av  moind 
and  has  put  thoughts  in  me  head  I  don't 
believe." 

"  How  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  L'ave  me  tell  ye  the  whole  thing,  sor. 
Wan  day — 'twas  a  month  ago  this  comin' 
Friday — a  man  kem  to  me  offus  ;  and 
'  You  should  have  a  cash-reg/.rter  here,'  he 
sez.  *  Phwat's  thim  ?  '  sez  I,  and  what 
wid  this  an'  wid  that  he  exshplains  to  me 
that  wan  av  thim  would  increase  me  re- 
ceipts tin  per  cint.  at  least.  '  I  will  look 
at  wan,'  I  sez,  and  the  next  day  he  kem 
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back  ag'in,  him  an'  another  man,  in  a  light 
cyart,  and  bring  in  the  maychine.  Shure 
'twas  a  purty  thing,  all  silver  and  bright, 
and,  as  the  man  said,  an  ornimint  to  me 
bar."  He  paused,  and  to  give  him  time 
I  said  : 

"  Yes,  I  know  very  well  what  they  look 
like.  Indeed  I  understand  just  how  they 
work,  too." 

"  You  do,  thin,  sor  ?  "  he  said,  pleased 
surprise  in  his  voice.  "  Thin  'tis  glad  I 
am  I  kem  to  you.  But  look  now  !  I  sint 
for  me  darter,  Mollie — she  can  rigger  and 
ahl  like  that,  well — and  the  man  ex- 
shplained  to  her  and  Chimmie,  me  bartin- 
der,  the  workin's  av  the  thing  until  be- 
chune  thim  they  understand  it  all.  And 
thin — well,  sor,  [  bought  ut.  The  price 
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was  heavy,  but  'twould  increase  me    re- 
ceipts tin  per  cint.,  d'ye  moind  ?  " 

"Do  you  understand  it  all,  too?"  I 
queried. 

"  Well — no,  sor,  I  cannot  say  I  do  ;  but 
'tis  no  differ.  Me  time  is  taken  up  mostly 
wid  buyin'  and  sellin'  me  junk.  Chimmie 
runs  me  bar,  and  ivvry  Sat'day  night 
Mollie  counts  the  cash  av  the  bar,  and 
turns  it  over  to  me.  The  man  gave  her 
the  keys  to  the  reg/Vter — ye  know  there  is 
severil  keys  to  the  insides  of  the  thing- 
she  undershtands  it,  sor." 

"  Do  you  ever  open  the  box  your- 
self?" 

"  Niver  the  insides.  Wanst  in  awhile 
through  the  week,  whin  the  ould  woman  do 
beneedin'  money  tor  me  house — wan  day 
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a  five,  an'  wan  day  a  tin  I  open  the 
drawer  and  get  what  she  want." 

"Tell  me  how  you  open  the  drawer?" 

••  I  presses  on  the  key,  as  the  man  told 
me.  then  the  bell  rings,  the  drawer  runs 
out,  and  1  takes  me  five  or  tin,  as  needed. 
Thin  I  marks  down  on  a  shlip  of  paper, 
handy  in  the  drawer,  what  I  have  taken, 
and  this  shlip.  do  you  understand?  ripre- 
sints  cash.  Mollie  adds  my  shlip  to  the 
cash  she  rinds  in  the  drawer,  an'  the  two 
togither,  d'ye  moind?  conshtitutes  the 
amount  of  money  there  is."  His  explana- 
tion was  given  with  great  deliberation  and 
care. 

"That  seems  to  be  all  right,"  I  said 
when  he  had  finished.  "  Now  tell  me 
what's  the  trouble."  He  still  hesitated 
long,  while  the  anxious  lines  in  his  face 
deepened. 

Slowly  he  drew  from  his  pocket  his 
large,  black  wallet,  and  from  it  extracted 
four  small,  narrow  slips  of  paper.  Every 
one  was  dated,  and  upon  each  slip  figures 
were  written — all  in  the  neat  handwriting 
of  Mrs.  Timothy  Fennessey,  or,  in  other 
words,  "  me  darter  Mollie."  The  old  man 
laid  the  slips  upon  my  desk  without  a  word, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  wearily 
wTiped  his  heated  brow. 

The  first  slip  was  a  fair  example  of  the 
remaining  three.      It  read  as  follows  : 

Saturday,  August  5th,  189 — 

Amount  registered $170   55 

Cash  and  Father's  slip 161   30 

Amount  missing. $15   25 

The  other  slips  were  dated  the  twelfth, 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-sixth,  respectively 
— each  on  a  Saturday — and  the  amounts 
missing  varied  from  that  given  above, 
which  was  the  smallest  of  them  "all,  to  a 
shortage  for  the  week  of  August  26th  of 
thirty  dollars. 

O'Connor  watched  my  face  eagerly  as 
I  ran  my  eye  over  the  bits  of  paper. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  I  asked,  "that 
you  and  your  daughter  and  James,  the  bar- 
tender, are  the  only  persons  who  have  ac- 
cess to  the  register  ?  " 

"  Xo  odther  livin'  soul  lays  a  hand  to 
it.  Just  Mollie,  mesilf,  and  Chimmie,"  he 
replied  with  firm  conviction. 

"  You  know  all  about  Chimmie,  of 
course,  I  suppose?"  I  questioned,  uncon- 


sciously falling  into  his  own  pronunciation 
of  his  bartender's  name.  While  making 
this  inquiry  I  busied  myself  arranging  the 
penholders  and  pencils  on  my  desk  in 
order  that  the  question  might  not  seem  to 
him  suggestive.  His  answer  was  prompt 
and  decided  : 

"  I  do  that,  sor  ;  and  his  father  before 
him.  Chimmie  is  a  good  faithful  man  to 
me  these  sivin  years." 

"  You  have  perfect  confidence  in  his 
honesty,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  the  old  man,  but  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  habits 
outside  of  his  employment  ?  "  I  asked 
the  question  steadily,  looking  O'Connor 
squarely  in  the  eyes.  His  gaze  shifted 
from  mine  and  sadly  sought  the  floor  again. 

"  He  do  play  the  harses,"  he  said,  after 
a  long  pause.  "  You  know  what  I  mean, 
sor  ?  "  This  with  an  appealing  look  into 
my  face.      I  bowed. 

"  You  mean  he  buys  pools  on  the  horse- 
races." 

"  Yes — an'  he  do  play  cyards— but  not 
much.  But,  sure,  I  niver  bodther  wid  his 
affairs.  Young  fellys  is  not  the  same  as 
old  men  like  me.  He  is  a  good,  square, 
honest  lad,  sor. "  His  manner  had  flashed 
momentarily  into  warm  assertion,  but  this 
soon  began  to  fade  slowly  into  miserable 
doubt.  At  length  he  added,  with  quiver- 
ing voice,  "  Ah  !  sor,  'tis  draggin'  out  the 
heart  av  me — an'  may  God  forgive  me  ! 
Shure,  I  will  think  no  more  about  it.  I'll 
not  be  pesthered  wid  the  matter  longer. 
'Tis  ahl  right  howiver  it  is.  Thank  you 
kindly,  sor.  I'll  not  take  your  time  fur- 
dther."  Pie  had  risen,  hat  in  hand,  and 
was  about  to  go,  a  look  of  new-found  re- 
lief accompanying  his  long  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  There  may  be  something  wrong  with 
the  register,"  I  remarked,  quietly.  Then 
I  suggested,  "  Suppose  I  go  back  with 
you  and  examine  it  ?  " 

"  An'  will  ye  do  that,  sor  ?  'Tis  a  kind 
man  ye  are  and  schmart.  Come  on  now, 
you,  wid  me,"  and  as  we  were  leaving  the 
office  he  added,  "  and  if  you  can  prove 
that  pestherin'  conthrivince  a  liar,  may  the 
Blessed  Virgin  repay  ye  !  "  So  off  we 
started. 

During  our  not  long  walk  down  to  his 
modest    establishment    on   the   wharf,    I 
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managed  to  turn  the  subject  from  the 
"  pestherin'  conthrivince  "  to  that  of  the 
"  little  felly,"  O'Connor's  only  grandchild 
and  Mollie's  son.  Thus  we  talked  pleas- 
antly on  the  way  (I  learning  much  about 
the  baby's  wonderful  accomplishments), 
and  1  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  that 
with  every  step  the  old  man's  face  bright- 


in  the  form  of  a  nickel.  When  he  turned 
and  caught  sight  of  us,  Chimmie  greeted 
me  by  an  easy,  though  entirely  respectful 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  slightly  adjusted 
his  long,  clean  white  apron.  I  stopped  a 
moment  to  shake  hands  with  him  across 
the  bar,  a  feat  accomplished  after  he  had 
first  wiped  the  member  extended  me  on 


O'Connor  watched  my  face  eagerly  as   1   ran  my  eye  over  the  bits  of  paper. — Page   3+6. 


ened.  He  was  evidently  growing  in  the 
confident  belief  that  my  mission  to  prove 
the  cash  -  register  dishonest  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  while,  how- 
ever, the  thought  that  horses  and  cards  had 
more  than  once  changed  an  honest  nature 
to  the  reverse,  would  stay  in  my  mind. 
Still,  1  liked  Chimmie,  whom  I  knew,  and 
was  little  less  anxious  for  success  in  my 
undertaking  than  was  O'Connor  himself. 

As  we  passed  within  the  boundaries  of 
O'Connor's  kingdom  a  lusty  roustabout 
was  in  the  act  of  engulfing  a  huge  glass 
of  lager  beer,  while  Chimmie  was  deftly 
"  ringing  in  "  the  quidpro  quo  for  the  same 


the  apron  before-mentioned.  There  was 
no  sign  of  cunning  in  the  clear  blue  eyes  ; 
no  trace  of  care  in  the  clean-shaven,  round 
face.  The  ensemble  of  this  face,  sur- 
mounted as  it  was  by  thick,  glossy,  care- 
fully brushed  red  hair,  was  good-nature 
blended  with  shrewd  honesty. 

"  1  hope  you're  well,"  I  said. 

"  Fine,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  followed 
by  the  question,  "  How  is  they  usin'  you, 
sir?  " 

"  I  can't  complain,"  I  replied.  "  I 
came  down  to  have  a  little  talk  with  Mr. 
O'Connor.      I'll  see  you  later." 

"  Sure,"  said  Chimmie. 
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The  roustabout,  having  wiped  the  beer 
from  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  brawny 
hand,  was  now  shambling  out  of  the  door, 
hitching  at  the  narrow,  black  leather  strap 
about  his  waist  as  he  went.  I  walked 
down  the  room  to  the  "  off  us  "  at  the  end 
of  the  bar.  O'Connor's  face  was  peer- 
ing from  the  doorway,  with  a  look  of  per- 
plexity at  my  delay  combined  with  pleased 
surprise  at  my  greeting  to  Chimmie. 

As  on  my  former  visits,  the  old  man  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  his  own  chair,  the 
only  one  in  the  room,  and  seated  himself 
upon  a  box  that  was  standing  against  the 
partition. 

"  Whin  ye  have  taken  your  rist,  sor,  I 
will  ask  Chimmie  to  bring  the — the  may- 
chine  to  you.  Then  you  may  examine  ut 
comfortable  in  here  to  your  heart's  con- 
tint." 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  I  replied.  "  But  I 
want  Chimmie  to  be  in  here  with  me  to 
tell  me  how  he  uses  it,  and  meantime,  if 
you  will,  please,  you  wait  outside  and  tend 
bar." 

O'Connor  willingly  complied  with  my 
request,  and  a  moment  later  Chimmie 
came  in,  all  a-strain  by  the  weight  of  his 
burden,  but  his  young  arms  were  stout  and 
his  back  strong.  So  he  deposited  it  safely 
and  gently  on  the  desk,  or  rather  table, 
before  me. 

"  Lead  ain't  in  it  with  that,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  slid  it  a  little  nearer  me. 

"  That's  so,"  I  replied.  Then  with  an 
air  of  carelessness,  and  as  if  the  question 
had  but  just  occurred  tome,  I  asked,  "  By 
the  way,  didn't  I  see  a  sporting-card  hang- 
ing up  at  the  end  of  the  bar  ?  " 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  be  uninformed  upon  the  subject,  I 
will  explain  that  a  sporting-card  is  a  bulle- 
tin issued  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  sport- 
ing fraternity,  and  giving  the  entries  and 
results  of  the  various  races,  and  also  infor- 
mation of  like  nature  in  regard  to  similar 
matters. 

Chimmie's  answer  to  my  question  was, 
"  Sure.  Do  you  want  to  look  at  it  ?  "  I 
nodded,  my  head  bent  over  the  keyboard 
of  the  register.  Soon  he  returned  and 
leaned  against  the  door-jamb,  card  in 
hand,  prepared  to  give  me  such  informa- 
tion as  I  wanted. 

"  What  horse  did  you  play  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  None,"  I  replied,  still  examining  the 


register — it  was  of  a  make  new  to  me. 
"  There  is  a  horse  there  I  am  interested  in, 
though.  He  belongs  to  an  acquaintance 
of  mine."  This  was  true.  "Spectacles. 
In  the  free-for-all.     What  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  yer  dat  widout  lookin'," 
( 'himmie  replied,  lowering  the  card.  "  Spec- 
tacles win,  wid  Scraps  second,  an'  Bumps 
ti'rd."  His  manner  of  speech  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  well  as  his  choice  of  words, 
were  unconsciously  adopted  by  him  as 
being  suitable  for  the  question  in  hand. 
On  ordinary  subjects  Chimmie  always 
spoke  unassumingly  and  with  but  little 
of  the  "  tough  "  about  him.  "  Dey  gives 
dese  nags  jay  names  sometimes.     Eh  ?  " 

"  Do  you  play  the  races?"  I  asked, 
still  not  looking  up. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  played  'em  twice 
oncet.  I  lose  one  case  first,  an'  lose  two 
cases  next  trying  to  chase  de  first.  T'ree 
cases  is  enough  for  me." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  know  how 
the  horses  came  in  ?  "  Chimmie  was  now 
all  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

"  Oh,  there's  seven  or  eight  friends  o' 
mine  works  down  to  the  warehouse  on  the 
end  o'  the  wharf.  They  all  plays  the  races, 
an'  they  drops  in  here  two  or  three  times 
a  day  regular.  It's  for  them  I  gets  the 
cards.  See  ?  Dis  mornin'  one  o'  dem  lose 
ten  solid  cases.  T'ink  of  it.  Dey  all  lose. 
Dey  was  playin'  Midnight,  an'  he  never 
run.  No,  sir.  Them  other  guys  can  play 
the  horses  if  they  want  to.  But  I'm  stay- 
in'  out  for  fair." 

"  Ever  play  cards  ?  "  I  continued. 

"  Sure,"  said  Chimmie,  warming  at  the 
question.  "  Me  and  some  o'  my  friends — 
not  these  guys  I  was  tellin'  you  about — 
has  a  club  ;  just  a  room,  you  know,  where 
we  sings,  and  plays  the  pianner,  and  de- 
bates sometimes.  Twicet  a  month  is  the 
debates.  Well,  Saturday  nights  we  plays 
draw.  Friendly,  you  know.  Last  Satur- 
day, I  win  two-sixty.  That's  the  biggest 
ever  I  win.  Somehow  everything  seemed 
to  come  my  .way." 

11  I  suppose  you  mean  two  dollars  and 
sixty  cents,"  I  said  to  draw  him  out.  He 
burst  into  laughter. 

"  Sure,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  think  I 
meant  two  hundred  and  sixty  cases  ?  I 
guess  you  never  played  draw,  did  you, 
sir?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have,"  I  said. 
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"  Well,  if  you  ever  won  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  in  a  ten-cent  game,  you 
couldn't  ever  play  draw  with  me."  Again 
he  laughed,  more  heartily  than  before. 
"  You're  guyin'  me,  sir,  I'm  thinkin'."  I 
joined  in  his  merriment,  all  my  suspicion 
of  him  gone. 

"  Now,  Jimmie,"  I  said,  "  I  want  you  to 
step  over  here  and  tell  me  how  you  use  this 
register.     Show  me  how  you  work  it." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  with  it?"  he 
asked,  as  he  stood  beside  me. 

11  That's  what  I  want  to  rind  out,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  only  onto  the  outside,"  Chimmie 
remarked,  casually,  seating  himself  in  the 
chair.  I  had  risen  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter get  at  the  keyboard.  "  The  insides  o' 
the  push  is  nothin'  to  me,  sir.  Miss  Mollie 
takes  charge  o'  them." 


Then  followed  a  perfectly  lucid  explan- 
ation on  Chimmie's  part,  with  such  actual 
illustration  as  he  could  give  without  chang- 
ing the  amount  registered.  It  all  served 
to  prove  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that 
Chimmie  with  his  clear  head  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  use  of  the  machine  as 
far  as  its  external  working  was  concerned. 

"  What  good  is  it,  anyhow  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  he  rose  and  I  sat  down  again. 

"  It  shows  the  amount  of  money  taken 
in  '  over  the  bar.'  " 

"  But  the  cash  in  the  till  done  that,  too," 
he  remarked,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  but  there  is  a  reg- 
ister inside,  and  the  amount  of  the  cash 
in  the  drawer  must  agree  with  the  figures 
on  the  register  to  show  that  no  money  is 
missing." 
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••  Oh,  is  that  it  ?  "  said  Chimmie.  "  I 
soo.  Well  it's  no  good  to  the  boss,  then, 
for  sure.  1  would  never  do  the  old  man 
out  of  a  cent-  it  ain't  my  style — and  he 
knows  it  well,  too." 

••  He  certainly  does,  J immie,"  I  replied, 
adding,  "  and  so  do  1." 

••  Well  he  does,  anyway,  for  fair." 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  steady  look 
at  me,  which  as  much  as  said,  *•  And  it's 
just  as  well  for  you  you  do,  too." 

••  Ask  him  to  come  in,  please,"  was  all 
I  said  in  reply  to  the  look,  and  soon  the 
king  and  the  prime  minister  had  returned 
to  their  respective  positions. 

'•  Jimmie understands  the  machine  per- 
fectly, Mr.  O'Connor,"  I  said  to  the  old 
man.  "  and  undoubtedly  he  is  all  right." 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  Shure  I  knew  it 
ahl  along.  May  the  Saints  forgive  me  !  " 
His  face  was  beaming. 

"  Now  let  me  have  the  keys,"  I  said. 
"  I  want  to  get  at  the  inside." 

"  Begorra  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  to  find  the 
lie  unit  !  Thrue  for  you,  sor."  He  was 
in  much  excitement  and  expectancy. 
"  Now,  where  dthe  divvil — oh,  yis  !  Mol- 
lie  has  the  keys,  sor.  She  do  be  upshtairs 
wid  her  modther,  her  an'  the  little  felly. 
Wait  now,  you,  till  I  calls  her."  He  left 
the  little  room  with  wonderful  alacrity  for 
so  old  a  man,  and  soon  returned  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Fennessey,  clear-eyed  and 
wholesome  as  ever,  and  with  a  pleasant 
greeting  and  warm  hand-shake  for  me. 
Her  hand  was  of  no  mean  size,  but  was 
smooth  and  firm.  Her  red  lips  were 
parted  in  expectant  interest. 

At  my  request  she  went  through  the 
whole  operation  of  balancing  the  cash. 
This,  of  course,  necessitated  the  use  of 
the  keys,  the  reading  of  the  register,  the 
counting — in  short,  all  that  is  required  to 
learn  what  a  cash -register  can  tell  its 
owner.  She  did  it  all  quickly  and  deftly, 
displaying  a  knowledge  of  the  inside  as 
thorough  as  was  Chimmie's  of  the  outer 
portions. 

The  cash  balanced  to  a  cent. 

"It  hasn't  lied  this  time.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor," I  remarked. 

••  No,"  he  replied,  disappointment  in 
his  voice.  "  But  'tis  only  Monday  yit. 
It  will,  before  Sat'day  night,  though,  I'll 
stake  me  life." 

Mollie   and    I    could    not   restrain   our 


laughter.  She  placed  a  hand  on  her  fath- 
er's shoulder,  and  said,  soothingly  : 

"  Sure,  father  dear,  there  is  some  mis- 
take. 'Twill  all  come  right  when  we  find 
out." 

•■  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  made  no 
mistake  in  counting  the  money,  Mrs.  Fen- 
nessey ?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Well,"  she  answered  with  a  merry  lit- 
tle laugh,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  that 
never  makes  them.  But  it's  seldom  I 
makes  them  of  this  size."  Then  she  add- 
ed, with  an  approach  to  gravity,  "You 
see,  Mr.  Parker,  the  total  amount  that's 
missing  is  eighty  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents.  That's  pretty  big  for  one  mistake. 
Still  I  might  make  one  as  big,  once.  But 
this  is  a  mistake,  regular,  every  week,  of 
about  twenty  dollars.  I  may  make  mis- 
takes, but  I  ain't  so  regular  as  all  that — at 
any  rate  in  counting  money.  I  may  make 
mistakes  as  regular  in  spendin'  it.  But 
not  in  countin'  it."  She  laughed  again, 
good-naturedly. 

"  How  much  did  your  father's  slip  for 
each  week  amount  to  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Sure,  I  don't  remember  now.  I  just 
counted  each  one  as  so  much  money,  do 
you  understand  ?  and  then  put  in  a  clean 
slip  for  him  in  the  drawer  for  the  next 
week,  and  tore  up  the  old  one."  She  was 
delightful  in  her  frankness. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  O'Connor?" 
I  asked.  He  had  been  looking  at  one 
and  the  other  of  us  as  we  talked,  more 
and  more  perplexity  settling  upon  his 
troubled  face. 

"  Shure  I  don't,  sor,"  he  replied. 
"  'Twas  phwativer  me  wife  asted  for. 
That's  all  I  know." 

"  Why  !  mother  will  know,  then,"  Mol- 
lie exclaimed. 

"  Will  you  kindly  ask  her  to  come  down 
and  tell  us?  It  may  help  to  solve  the 
mystery." 

"  1  will  with  pleasure,"  came  the  ready 
answer,  followed  by  Mollie's  disappear- 
ance.    The  old  man  stood  long  in  thought. 

'•  That  is  the  right  worrud,  sor,"  he  said 
at  last.  "  A  myst/YTous  myst'ry."  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  child's  cooing,  gurgling 
voice  ;  then  Mrs.  O'Connor  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  with  Mollie  at  her  side, 
holding  the  heir  apparent  on  her  arm. 
After  greeting  Mrs.  O'Connor,  who  was 
good  enough   to   say  she  was  pleased  to 
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see  me  looking  so  well,  T  plunged  at  once 
into  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Mrs.  O'Connor,"  I  said,  "  I  think  you 
can  help  us."  She  was  standing  with 
folded  arms  beside  the  desk,  her  small 
form  erect,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  in  ex- 
pectancy. "  Do  you  remember  the  differ- 
ent amounts  you  have  received  from  your 
husband  since  he  bought  the  cash-regis- 
ter?" 

"  I  do  that,"  she  replied. 

"Tell  us  what  they  were — never  mind 
about  each  one  ;  just  the  total  amount 
fur  each  week."  I  had  taken  a  pencil 
and  a  piece  of  paper  from  my  pocket,  and 
jotted   down   the  amounts   as  she  stated 


them,  which  she  did  without  the  least  hes- 
itation or  change  in  her  attitude  and  po- 
sition. 

"  The  first  week — that  is,  the  week 
endin'  Sat'day  week,  the  day  the  machine 
come — 1  had  fifteen  dollars.  The  second 
week  1  had  twinty  dollars,  having  to 
buy  coal  for  the  range.  The  third  week, 
fifteen  ag'in,  and  last  week  thirty  dollars." 
Here  she  turned  to  her  daughter  "  The 
carriage  for  the  baby,  you  remember. 
Mollie."  Mollie  nodded  and  smiled  at 
her  boy,  who  was  stretching  out  his  chub- 
by hands  toward  the  glittering  cause  of 
all  the  trouble. 

••  Eighty  dollars  in  all."   1  remarked.      1 
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thought  I  saw,  at  last,  the  explanation. 
"  Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  show  me  just  what  you  did  when  you 
drew  out  the  money  ?  "  The  old  fellow 
hesitated  to  reply  to  my  question,  but 
finally  said  he  did  exactly  what  he  told  me 
at  my  office.  He  was  evidently  bashful 
about  performing  in  public. 

"  But  suppose  you  wished  to  draw  out 
ten  dollars,  now,  just  show  me  how  you 
would  go  about  it." 

"  Go  on,  Michael  dear,"  said  his  wife. 
"  'Tis  tin  dollars  I'm  needin'  this  minnit." 
There  was  no  avenue  of  escape.  O'Con- 
nor accepted  the  situation  heroically,  and 
going  to  the  machine  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  must  furst  exshplain,"  he  began, 
"  that  I  cannot  write  riggers  by  reason  of 
me  hands  bein'  shtiff,  and — and  me  mvver 
havin'  been  accustomed  to  such  worruk. 
But  I  can  read  figgers  whin  I  see  thim. 
For  instance,  now,  that  is  five."  He  point- 
ed to  the  key  upon  the  flat,  round  end  of 
which  appeared  the  sign  $5.  "  And  that 
mar-rk  before  the  five  shtands  for  dol- 
lars." I  said  it  certainly  did,  and,  much 
encouraged,  with  growing  confidence  he 
continued,  "  Now  tin  is  two  fives,  d'ye 
moind  ?  and  it's  tin  you  want,  Bridget 
Ann.      So  watch  now." 

O'Connor  next  pressed  down  the  five- 
dollar  key.  The  drawer  flew  open  at 
the  ring  of  the  bell.  Then  he  took  a 
rive-dollar  bill  from  the  pile  in  the 
drawer.  This  was  accomplished  after 
careful  examination  of  the  one  finally 
selected.  I  believe  he  was  now  uncon- 
scious of  our  presence,  so  absorbed  was 
he  in  what  he  was  doing.  He  placed  the 
bill  on  the  table  beside  the  cash-regis- 
ter— then  drew  out  from  the  back  of  the 
drawer  a  small  slip  of  paper.  I  started 
to  hand  him  my  pencil,  but  he  had  already 
produced,  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  the 
inch  and  a  half  remainder  of  one,  which 
he  wetted  between  his  lips.  Then,  hav- 
ing laboriously  made  one  long  downward 
stroke  on  the  slip,  he  replaced  it  in  the 
drawer,  which  he  then  closed.  The  whole 
operation  was  repeated.  During  the  rep- 
etition I  glanced  at  Mollie.  A  sweet  smile 
of  mingled  amusement  and  compassion 
was  lurking  at  the  corners  of  her  generous 
mouth.  The  baby  was  stolidly  staring  at 
his  grandfather.     At  last  the  drawer  closed 


for  the  second  time,  and  O'Connor  hand- 
ed his  wife  the  two  five-dollar  bills. 

"There,  sor,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 
"  Shure  'tis  just  that  way  I  ahlways  dhraws 
the  money — ahlways  in  fives, d'ye  moind?" 
Before  I  could  reply,  Mollie  was  at  his 
elbow. 

"  Yes,  father  dear,  and  you're  all  right 
— all  but  one  thing.  When  you  want  to 
open  the  drawer  you  should  press  this  key 
at  the  other  end,  with  '  Change  '  printed 
on  it." 

"  But  'twas  not  change  I  wanted,"  her 
father  protested.  "  'Twas  tin.  Was  it 
not,  Bridget  Ann  ?  "  appealing  to  his  wife. 

"It  was,"  that  lady  replied.  "An'  I 
got  the  tin." 

Now  it  may  not  be  remembered  that  in 
the  keyboard  of  every  cash-register  there 
is  one  key  upon  the  disc  or  cap  of  which 
appears  the  superscription  "  change  "  or 
"  no  sale,"  and  that  this  key  is  used  to 
open  the  money-drawer  when  no  sale  is 
made,  but  when  for  some  reason,  such  as 
paying  out  money  or  making  change 
without  sale,  access  to  the  money  is  nec- 
essary. Pressure  upon  this  key  adds 
nothing  to  the  amount  then  existing  upon 
the  tape. 

So  by  dint  of  Mollie's  and  my  united  ef- 
forts we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  dear  old  head  that  every  time  he 
pressed  the  $5  key  he  was  adding  that 
sum  to  the  amount  registered.  I  closed 
the  explanation  by  saying  : 

"  And  that  accounts  for  the  eighty  dol- 
lars, Mr.  O'Connor."  He  thought  long, 
while  his  face  darkened.  At  last  he  burst 
out  : 

"  Drat  the  dthing,  onnyhow  !  I'll  have 
it  here  no  longer.  I'll  take  the  cyart  and 
carry  it  to  the  dump,  mesilf.  It  have 
made  a  fool  o'  me  ;  it  have  robbed  me  of 
me  shleep  dthese  t'ree  weeks  ;  and  it  have 
made  me  — "  Here  he  stopped,  walked 
quickly  to  a  little  slide-covered  opening 
in  the  partition,  and  softly  called  "Chim- 
mie."  I  happened  to  be  standing  near 
the  opening,  and  overheard  the  following 
conversation  : 

"  Chimmie,  ye  have  been  a  good  faithful 
man  to  me.  Ye  are  gettin'  twilve  a  week 
now.     Hereafther,  it  is  fourteen  you  get." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Connor.  There's 
no  kick  comin'  from  me  on  that.  Thank 
you,  sir." 
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"  It's  wilcome  ye  are,  Chimmie."  Then 
the  slide  closed,  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  spoke. 
O'Connor's  anger  was  softening. 

"  Michael  dear,  listen  now  to  me.  Tis 
no  fault  of  the  machine,  dear.  'Twas 
just  because  it  was  new  to  you,  darlin'." 

"  That's  so-o,"  said  O'Connor,  thought- 
fully, and  added,  wistfully,  after  a  pause, 
"  An'  sure  it  is  an  ornimint  to  me  bar." 

"  And  it  pleases  the  baby,  too,  father 
dear,"  said  Mollie. 

"  Do  it,  now  !  "  exclaimed  O'Connor,  a 
smile  of  wide  beam  spreading  over  his  face. 

"  Why,  the  very  first  night  while  I  was 
countin'  the  cash,  he  sat  on  me  arm  and 
watched  me  every  movement." 

"  Well  !     Well  !  " 

"  Yes,  an'  what  d'ye  think  ?  " 

"  Yis  ?  "  O'Connor  was  eager  for  the 
rest. 

"  Whin  I  had  the  cash  counted,  he 
made  one  grab  before  I  could  shut  the 
drawer,  and  there  he  was  with  a  fistful  of 
quarters." 

"  What  d'ye  dthink  o'  that  !  Oh,  my  ! 
Oh,  my  !  "  the  grandparent  exclaimed. 

"But  lemme  tell  yer,"  Mollie  continued, 
"  I  took  the  quarters  from  him,  put  them 
back  in  the  drawer,  and  shut  it.  And 
whin  I  got  home,  there  was  one  quarter 


shut  tight  in  his  little  fist.     I  never  thought 
of  it  ag'in  till  now." 

"  And  that  accounts  for  the  missing 
twenty-five  cents,"  I  remarked. 

In  the  general  laughter  I  made  my  es- 
cape. O'Connor  accompanied  me  to  the 
door.  There  he  said,  as  we  were  about 
to  part,  and  while  he  held  my  hand  in  his  : 

"  Ye  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
many's  the  time,  sor.  I  shall  nivver  for- 
get it.  And  may — Oh  !  Oho  !  Oho  ! — " 
1  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  The  exclama- 
tions were  spasmodic.  His  face  puckered 
as  if  he  were  about  to  sneeze.  He  leaned 
over  and  wheezed  and  coughed  ;  then 
leaned  back  and  laughed  as  I  had  never 
heard  him  laugh  before,  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  He  slapped  his  knees, 
danced  and  jumped  up  and  down.  When 
he  could  speak,  he  managed  to  say,  hus- 
kily : 

"  Shure,  we  caught  him  after  all." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"The  t'ief — the  little  felly.  He  shtole 
a  quarter  arf  me.  Isn't  he  a  marvil  !  " 
He  had  the  remainder  of  his  laugh  out ; 
then  said  to  me,  as  I  took  my  departure  : 

"  May  God  bless  you,  sor,  an'  keep 
you  safe  from  har-rm  through  all  your 
life." 


CRAFTY    CUPID 

By   Frederick  Truesdell 

Cupid  told  man  he  shot  blinded, 

But  I  doubt  it. 

He  has  aimed  at  far  too  many 

Without  ever  missing  any. 

Nay — he  lied,  that  boy  divine  did. 

He  is  merely  absent-minded 

While  about  it. 


He  once  pierced  me  to  the  marrow 

Or  his  dart  did  ; 

And  the  maid  who  walked  beside  me 

Being  unhurt,  only   guyed  me, 

For  he  used  his  other  arrow 

On  a  swiftly  passing  sparrow 

And  departed. 
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ROFESSOR     JOSLIN, 

who,  as  our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware,  is  engaged 
in  writing  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Aubyn,  asks  us  to  state  that 
he  will  be  greatly  indebted 
to  any  of  the  famous  novelist's  friends  who 
will  furnish  him  with  information  concern- 
ing the  period  previous  to  her  coming  to 
England.  Mrs.  Aubyn  had  so  few  intimate 
friends,  and  consequently  so  few  regular 
correspondents,  that  letters  will  be  of  spec- 
ial value.  Professor  Joslin's  address  is  10 
Augusta  Gardens,  Kensington,  and  he 
begs  us  to  say  that  he  will  promptly  return 
any  documents  entrusted  to  him." 

Glennard  dropped  the  Spectator  and  sat 
looking  into  the  fire.  The  club  was  filling 
up,  but  he  still  had  to  himself  the  small 
inner  room,  with  its  darkening  outlook 
down  the  rain-streaked  prospect  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  was  all  dull  and  dismal  enough, 
yet  a  moment  earlier  his  boredom  had  been 
perversely  tinged  by  a  sense  of  resentment 
at  the  thought  that,  as  things  were  going, 
he  might  in  time  have  to  surrender  even 
the  despised  privilege  of  boring  himself 
within  those  particular  four  walls.  It  was 
not  that  he  cared  much  for  the  club,  but 
that  the  remote  contingency  of  having  to 
give  it  up  stood  to  him,  just  then,  perhaps 
by  very  reason  of  its  insignificance  and 
remoteness,  for  the  symbol  of  his  increas- 
ing abnegations;  of  that  perpetual  paring- 
off  that  was  gradually  reducing  existence 
to  the  naked  business  of  keeping  himself 
alive.  It  was  the  futility  of  his  multiplied 
shifts  and  privations  that  made  them  seem 
unworthy  of  a  high  attitude  ;  the  sense 
that,  however  rapidly  he  eliminated  the  su- 
perfluous, his  cleared  horizon  was  likely  to 
offer  no  nearer  view  of  the  one  prospect 
toward  which  he  strained.  To  give  up 
things  in  order  to  marry  the  woman  one 
loves  is  easier  than  to  give  them  up  without 
being  brought  appreciably  nearer  to  such 
a  conclusion. 


Through  the  open  door  he  saw  young 
Holhngsworth  rise   with  a  yawn  from  the 
ineffectual    solace   of   a  brandy-and-soda 
and  transport  his  purposeless  person  to  the 
window.      Glennard  measured  his  course 
with  a  contemptuous  eye.      It  was  so  like 
Hollingsworth  to  get  up  and  look  out  of 
the  window  just  as  it  was  growing  too  dark 
to  see  anything !     There  was  a  man  rich 
enough  to  do  what  he  pleased — had  he 
been  capable  of  being  pleased — yet  barred 
from  all  conceivable  achievement  Kt 
own  impervious  dulness  ;  _wh    .  ab0ut  the 
off,  Glennard,  who  war     lability  to   see  a 
keep  a  decent  coat  or  rent,  face  and  mind 
over  the  head  ot   t  erious  contour.      She 
Glennard,  whc  had  sied  justice  by    some 
himself  for  '>,scalfainter  .  and  it  seemed 
ity  that  his  zeal  woi  her  most  salient  attri. 
a    kingdom— s**    east  t0  which  her  con. 
that,  even  when  honsistent  expression,  was 
clubhand  knockedate  justjce — the  intuitive 
up  his  Sundays  01.  triat  js  so  mucn  rarer 
be  no  nearer  to  al  impartiality.      Circum- 
The  Spectator  ha  cally   combined  to  de- 
as  he  picked  it  up      1tQ  a  consci0us  habit, 
paragraph  addressee  .  ,n  most  giris  of  the 
Aubyn.      He  had  red  ;>        oerpetual  ten- 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible, 4  '  '  *ct  at- 

attention  :  her  name  h^1  so  long  been 
public  property  that  his  eye  passed  it  un- 
seeingly,  as  the  crowd  in  the  street  hurries 
without  a  glance  by  some  familiar  monu- 
ment. 

"  Information  concerning  the  period 
previous  to  her  coming  to  England.  .  .  ." 
The  words  were  an  evocation.  He  saw 
her  again  as  she  had  looked  at  their  first 
meeting,  the  poor  woman  of  genius  with 
her  long  pale  face  and  short-sighted  eyes, 
softened  a  little  by  the  grace  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  but  so  incapable  even  then 
of  any  hold  upon  the  pulses.  When  she 
spoke,  indeed,  she  was  wonderful,  more 
wonderful,  perhaps,  than  when  later,  to 
Glennard's  fancy  at  least,  the  conscious- 
ness of  memorable  things  uttered  seemed 
to  take  from  even  her  most  intimate  speech 
the  perfect  bloom  of  privacy.  It  was  in 
those  earliest  days,  if  ever,  that  he  had 
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come  near  loving  her;  though  even  then 
his  sentiment  had  lived  only  in  the  inter- 
vals of  its  expression.  Later,  when  to  be 
loved  by  her  had  been  a  state  to  touch  any 
man's  imagination,  the  physical  reluctance 
had,  inexplicably,  so  overborne  the  intel- 
lectual attraction,  that  the  last,  years  had 
been,  to  both  of  them,  an  agony  of  con- 
flicting impulses.  Even  now,  if,  in  turn- 
ing over  old  papers,  his  hand  lit  on  her 
letters,  the  touch  filled  him  with  inarticu- 
late misery.   .   .   . 

"She  had  so  few  intimate  friends  .  .  . 
that  letters  will  be  of  special  value."  So 
few  intimate  friends !  For  years  she  had 
had  but  one  ;  one  who  in  the  last  years 
had  requited  her  wonderful  pages,  her 
a  curings  of  love,  humility,  and 

ing  pushec*  the  scant  phrases  by  which  a 
calf  volumes  thai  Rarest  of  sentimental 
bounded  his  horizc^ad  been  a  brute  in 
their  place,  without  ) sometimes,  now  that 
volition,  the  parcel  h.her  face  had  faded, 
drawer.  id  wo;ds  remained 

The  letters  were  tiedis  own  inadequacy, 
or  forty.  There  were  a  "the  height  of 
ets.  On  some  of  the  sm  'was  not  of  a 
was  fading  ;  on  othen-'^ency  in  the  ad- 
English  post-mark,  it  w  loved  by  the  most 
had  been  dead  hardly  day,  and  to  have 
she  had  written,  at  ler.ng  her,  seemed  to 
to  the  last.     .     .      .        the  most  derisive 

He  undid  one  ^  ;•■  tions  ;  and  his  re- 
little  notes  w  ...ess  for  her  memory  was 
onr>^  _^  .  with  a  sense  of  irritation 
against  her  £61  "having  given  him  once  for 
all  the  measure  of  his  emotional  capacity. 
It  was  not  often,  however,  that  he  thus 
probed  the  past.  The  public,  in  taking 
possession  of  Mrs.  Aubyn,  had  eased  his 
shoulders  of  their  burden.  There  was 
something  fatuous  in  an  attitude  of  senti- 
mental apology  toward  a  memory  already 
classic  :  to  reproach  one's  self  for  not  hav- 
ing loved  Margaret  Aubyn  was  a  good 
deal  like  being  disturbed  by  an  inability  to 
admire  the  Venus  of  Milo.  From  her  cold 
niche  of  fame  she  looked  down  ironically 
enough  on  his  self-flagellations.  ...  It 
was  only  when  he  came  on  something  that 
belonged  to  her  that  he  felt  a  sudden  re- 
newal of  the  old  feeling,  the  strange  dual 
impulse  that  drew  him  to  her  voice  but 
drove  him  from  her  hand,  so  that  even 
now,  at  sight  of  anything  she  had  touched, 
his   heart  contracted  painfully.      It  hap- 


pened seldom  nowadays.  Her  little  pres- 
ents, one  by  one,  had  disappeared  from 
his  rooms,  and  her  letters,  kept  from  some 
unacknowledged  puerile  vanity  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  treasures,  seldom  came 
beneath  his  hand.  .  .  . 

"  Her  letters  will  be  of  special  value — " 
Her  letters  !  Why,  he  must  have  hun- 
dreds of  them — enough  to  fill  a  volume. 
Sometimes  it  used  to  seem  to  him  that 
they  came  with  every  post — he  used  to 
avoid  looking  in  his  letter-box  when  he 
came  home  to  his  rooms — but  her  writing 
seemed  to  spring  out  at  him  as  he  put  his 
key  in  the  door — . 

He  stood  up  and  strolled  into  the  other 
room.  Hollingsworth,  lounging  away 
from  the  window,  had  joined  himself  to  a 
languidly  convivial  group  of  men  to  whom, 
in  phrases  as  halting  as  though  they  strug- 
gled to  define  an  ultimate  idea,  he  was 
expounding  the  cursed  nuisance  of  living 
in  a  hole  with  such  a  damned  climate  that 
one  had  to  get  out  of  it  by  February,  with 
the  contingent  difficulty  of  there  being  no 
place  to  take  one's  yacht  to  in  winter  but 
that  other  played-out  hole,  the  Riviera. 
From  the  outskirts  of  this  group  Glennard 
wandered  to  another,  where  a  voice  as 
different  as  possible  from  Hollings worth's 
colorless  organ  dominated  another  circle 
of  languid  listeners. 

"  Come  and  hear  Dinslow  talk  about 
his  patent  :  admission  free,"  one  of  the 
men  sang  out  in  a  tone  of  mock  resigna- 
tion. 

Dinslow  turned  to  Glennard  the  confi- 
dent pugnacity  of  his  smile.  "  Give  it 
another  six  months  and  it'll  be  talking 
about  itself,"  he  declared.  "  It's  pretty 
nearly  articulate  now." 

"  Can  it  say  papa  ?  "  someone  else  in- 
quired. 

Dinslow's  smile  broadened.  "  You'll 
be  deuced  glad  to  say  papa  to  it  a  year 
from  now,"  he  retorted.  "  It'll  be  able 
to  support  even  you  in  affluence.  Look 
here,  now,  just  let  me  explain  to  you 

Glennard  moved  away  impatiently. 
The  men  at  the  club — all  but  those  who 
were  "in  it" —  were  proverbially  "  tired  " 
of  Dinslow's  patent,  and  none  more  so 
than  Glennard,  whose  knowledge  of  its 
merits  made  it  loom  large  in  the  depress- 
ing catalogue  of  lost  opportunities.  The 
relations  between  the  two  men  had  always 
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been  friendly,  and  Dinslow's  urgent  offers 
to  "  take  him  in  on  the  ground  floor  "  had 
of  late  intensified  Glennard's  sense  of  his 
own  inability  to  meet  good  luck  half  way. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  paused  to  listen 
were  already  in  evening  clothes,  others 
on  their  way  home  to  dress  ;  and  Glen- 
nard,  with  an  accustomed  twinge  of  hu- 
miliation, said  to  himself  that  if  he  lingered 
among  them  it  was  in  the  miserable  hope 
that  one  of  the  number  might  ask  him  to 
dine.  Miss  Trent  had  told  him  that  she 
was  to  go  to  the  opera  that  evening  with 
her  rich  aunt  ;  and  if  he  should  have  the 
luck  to  pick  up  a  dinner-invitation  he 
might  join  her  there  without  extra  outlay. 

He  moved  about  the  room,  lingering 
here  and  there  in  a  tentative  affectation 
of  interest  ;  but  though  the  men  greeted 
him  pleasantly  no  one  asked  him  to  dine. 
Doubtless  they  were  all  engaged,  these 
men  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  din- 
ners, who  did  not  have  to  hunt  for  invita- 
tions as  a  beggar  rummages  for  a  crust  in 
an  ash-barrel !  But  no — as  Hollingsworth 
left  the  lessening  circle  about  the  table  an 
admiring  youth  called  out — "  Holly,  stop 
and  dine  !  " 

Hollingsworth  turned  on  him  the  crude 
countenance  that  looked  like  the  wrong 
side  of  a  more  finished  face.  "  Sorry  I 
can't.      I'm  in  for  a  beastly  banquet." 

Glennard  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair. Why  go  home  in  the  rain  to  dress? 
It  was  folly  to  take  a  cab  to  the  opera,  it 
was  worse  folly  to  go  there  at  all.  His 
perpetual  meetings  with  Alexa  Trent  were 
as  unfair  to  the  girl  as  they  were  unnerv- 
ing to  himself.  Since  he  couldn't  marry 
her,  it  was  time  to  stand  aside  and  give  a 
better  man  the  chance — and  his  thought 
admitted  the  ironical  implication  that  in 
the  terms  of  expediency  the  phrase  might 
stand  for  Hollingsworth. 


II 


E  dined  alone  and  walked 
home  to  his  rooms  in  the 
rain.  As  he  turned  into 
Fifth  Avenue  he  caught 
the  wet  gleam  of  carriages 
on  their  way  to  the  opera, 
and  he  took  the  first  side  street,  in  a  mo- 
ment  of   irritation    against   the  petty   re- 
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strictions  that  thwarted  every  impulse.  It 
was  ridiculous  to  give  up  the  opera,  not 
because  one  might  possibly  be  bored  there, 
but  because  one  must  pay  for  the  experi- 
ment. 

In  his  sitting-room,  the  tacit  connivance 
of  the  inanimate   had  centred  the  lamp- 
light on   a  photograph    of  Alexa  Trent, 
placed,  in  the  obligatory  silver  frame,  just 
where,   as  memory   officiously    reminded 
him,  Margaret  Aubyn's  picture  had  long 
throned  in  its  stead.     Miss   Trent's  feat- 
ures cruelly  justified  the  usurpation.     She 
had  the  kind  of  beauty  that  comes  of   a 
happy   accord  of   face  and  spirit.      It  is 
not  given  to  many  to   have   the  lips   and 
eyes    of    their    rarest   mood,    and    some 
women   go   through   life   behind  a  mask 
expressing  only  their   anxiety 
butcher's  bill   or  their  ~ 
joke.     With  Miss  Ij 
had  the  same  high  s 
looked   like  a  thror 
grave  Florentine  p 
to  Glennard  that 
bute,  or  that  at  1 
duct  gave  most  cc 
a  kind  of  passion 
feminine   justness 
than   a  reasoned 
stances  had   tragi 
velop  this  instinct  n. 
She  had  seen  more  tha.- 
shabby  side  of  life,  of  the  t 
dency  of  want  to  cramp   the  nobit^ 
titude.    Poverty  and  misfortune  had  over- 
hung her  childhood  and  she  had  none  of 
the  pretty   delusions  about  life   that  are 
supposed  to  be    the  crowning   grace   of 
girlhood.     This  very  competence,  which 
gave  her  a  touching  reasonableness,  made 
Glennard's  situation  more  difficult  than  if 
he  had  aspired  to  a  princess  bred  in  the 
purple.    Between  them  they  asked  so  little 
— they   knew  so  well  how  to  make  that 
little  do — but  they  understood  also,  and 
she  especially  did  not   for  a  moment   let 
him  forget,  that  without  that  little  the  fut- 
ure they  dreamed  of  was  impossible. 

The  sight  of  her  photograph  quickened 
Glennard's  exasperation.  He  was  sick 
and  ashamed  of  the  part  he  was  playing. 
He  had  loved  her  now  for  two  years,  with 
the  tranquil  tenderness  that  gathers  depth 
and  volume  as  it  nears  fulfilment ;  he 
knew  that  she  would  wait  for  him — but 
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the  certitude  was  an  added  pang.  There 
are  times  when  the  constancy  of  the  wom- 
an one  cannot  marry  is  almost  as  try- 
ins  as  that  of  the  woman  one  does  not 
want  to. 

Glennard  turned  up  his  reading-lamp 
and  stirred  the  fire.  He  had  a  long  even- 
ing before  him  and  he  wanted  to  crowd 
out  thought  with  action.  He  had  brought 
some  papers  from  his  office  and  he  spread 
them  out  on  his  table  and  squared  him- 
self to  the  task. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  later  that 
he  found  himself  automatically  fitting 
a  key  into  a  locked  drawer.  He  had  no 
more  notion  than  a  somnambulist  of  the 
mental  process  that  had  led  up  to  this 
action.  He  was  just  dimly  aware  of  hav- 
ing pushed  aside  the  papers  and  the  heavy 
calf  volumes  that  a  moment  before  had 
bounded  his  horizon,  and  of  laying  in 
their  place,  without  a  trace  of  conscious 
volition,  the  parcel  he  had  taken  from  the 
drawer. 

The  letters  were  tied  in  packets  of  thirty 
or  forty.  There  were  a  great  many  pack- 
ets. On  some  of  the  envelopes  the  ink 
was  fading  ;  on  others,  which  bore  the 
English  post-mark,  it  was  still  fresh.  She 
had  been  dead  hardly  three  years,  and 
she  had  written,  at  lengthening  intervals, 
to  the  last. 

He  undid  one  of  the  earlier  packets — 
little  notes  written  during  their  first  ac- 
quaintance at  Hillbridge.  Glennard,  on 
leaving  college,  had  begun  life  in  his  un- 
cle's law  office  in  the  old  university  town. 
It  was  there  that,  at  the  house  of  her 
father,  Professor  Forth,  he  had  first  met 
the  young  lady  then  chiefly  distinguished 
for  having,  after  two  years  of  a  conspic- 
uously unhappy  marriage,  returned  to  the 
protection  of  the  paternal  roof. 

Mrs.  Aubyn  was  at  that  time  an  eager 
and  somewhat  tragic  young  woman,  of 
complex  mind  and  undeveloped  manners, 
whom  her  crude  experience  of  matrimony 
had  fitted  out  with  a  stock  of  generaliza- 
tions that  exploded  like  bombs  in  the  aca- 
demic air  of  Hillbridge.  In  her  choice  of 
a  husband  she  had  been  fortunate  enough, 
if  the  paradox  be  permitted,  to  light  on 
one  so  signally  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  putting  himself  in  the  wrong  that  her 
leaving  him  had  the  dignity  of  a  mani- 
festo— made  her,  as  it  were,  the   spokes- 


woman of  outraged  wifehood.  In  this 
light  she  was  cherished  by  that  dominant 
portion  of  Hillbridge  society  which  was 
least  indulgent  to  conjugal  differences, 
and  which  found  a  proportionate  pleasure 
in  being  for  once  able  to  feast  openly  on 
a  dish  liberally  seasoned  with  the  out- 
rageous. So  much  did  this  endear  Mrs. 
Aubyn  to  the  university  ladies  that  they 
were  disposed  from  the  first  to  allow  her 
more  latitude  of  speech  and  action  than 
the  ill-used  wife  was  generally  accorded 
in  Hillbridge,  where  misfortune  was  still 
regarded  as  a  visitation  designed  to  put 
people  in  their  proper  place  and  make 
them  feel  the  superiority  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  young  woman  so  privileged 
combined  with  a  kind  of  personal  shyness 
an  intellectual  audacity  that  was  like  a 
deflected  impulse  of  coquetry  :  one  felt 
that  if  she  had  been  prettier  she  would 
have  had  emotions  instead  of  ideas.  She 
was  in  fact  even  then  what  she  had  al- 
ways remained  :  a  genius  capable  of  the 
acutest  generalizations,  but  curiously  un- 
discerning  where  her  personal  suscepti- 
bilities were  concerned.  Her  psychology 
failed  her  just  where  it  serves  most  wom- 
en and  one  felt  that  her  brains  would  nev- 
er be  a  guide  to  her  heart.  Of  all  this, 
however,  Glennard  thought  little  in  the 
first  year  of  their  acquaintance.  He  was 
at  an  age  when  all  the  gifts  and  graces  are 
but  so  much  undiscriminated  food  to  the 
ravening  egoism  of  youth.  In  seeking 
Mrs.  Aubyn's  company  he  was  prompt- 
ed by  an  intuitive  taste  for  the  best  as  a 
pledge  of  his  own  superiority.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  cleverest  woman  in  Hill- 
bridge was  balm  to  his  craving  for  dis- 
tinction :  it  was  public  confirmation  of 
his  secret  sense  that  he  was  cut  out  for  a 
bigger  place.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  Glennard  was  vain.  Vanity  contents 
itself  with  the  coarsest  diet  ;  there  is  no 
palate  so  fastidious  as  that  of  self-dis- 
trust. To  a  youth  of  Glennard's  aspira- 
tions the  encouragement  of  a  clever  wom- 
an stood  for  the  symbol  of  all  success. 
Later,  when  he  had  begun  to  feel  his 
way,  to  gain  a  foothold,  he  would  not 
need  such  support  ;  but  it  served  to 
carry  him  lightly  and  easily  over  what  is 
often  a  period  of  insecurity  and  discour- 
agement. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  repre- 
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sent  his  interest  in  Mrs.  Aubyn  as  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation.  It  was  as  instinctive 
as  love,  and  it  missed  being  love  by  just 
such  a  hair-breadth  deflection  from  the 
line  of  beauty  as  had  determined  the  curve 
of  Mrs.  Aubyn 's  lips.  When  they  met  she 
had  just  published  her  first  novel,  and 
Glennard,  who  afterward  had  an  ambi- 
tious man's  impatience  of  distinguished 
women,  was  young  enough  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  semi-publicity  it  gave  her.  It  was 
the  kind  of  book  that  makes  elderly  ladies 
lower  their  voices  and  call  each  other 
"  my  dear  "  when  they  furtively  discuss 
it  ;  and  Glennard  exulted  in  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  enabled  him 
to  take  as  a  matter  of  course  sentiments 
over  which  the  university  shook  its  head. 
Still  more  delightful  was  it  to  hear  Mrs. 
Aubyn  waken  the  echoes  of  academic 
drawing-rooms  with  audacities  surpassing 
those  of  her  printed  page.  Her  intellect- 
ual independence  gave  a  touch  of  com- 
radeship to  their  intimacy,  prolonging  the 
illusion  of  college  friendships  based  on 
a  joyous  interchange  of  heresies.  Mrs. 
Aubyn  and  Glennard  represented  to  each 
other  the  augur's  wink  behind  the  Hill- 
bridge  idol :  they  walked  together  in  that 
light  of  young  omniscience  from  which 
fate  so  curiously  excludes  one's  elders. 

Husbands  who  are  notoriously  inoppor- 
tune, may  even  die  inopportunely,  and 
this  was  the  revenge  that  Mr.  Aubyn, 
some  two  years  after  her  return  to  Hill- 
bridge,  took  upon  his  injured  wife.  He 
died  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Glen- 
nard was  beginning  to  criticise  her.  It 
was  not  that  she  bored  him  ;  she  did  what 
was  infinitely  worse — she  made  him  feel 
his  inferiority.  The  sense  of  mental  equality 
had  been  gratifying  to  his  raw  ambition  ; 
but  as  his  self-knowledge  defined  itself,  his 
understanding  of  her  also  increased  ;  and 
if  man  is  at  times  indirectly  flattered  by 
the  moral  superiority  of  woman,  her  men- 
tal ascendency  is  extenuated  by  no  such 
oblique  tribute  to  his  powers.  The  atti- 
tude of  looking  up  is  a  strain  on  the 
muscles  ;  and  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  Glennard's  opinion  that  brains,  in 
a  woman,  should  be  merely  the  obverse 
of  beauty.  To  beauty  Mrs.  Aubyn  could 
lay  no  claim  ;  and  while  she  had  enough 
prettiness  to  exasperate  him  by  her  in- 
capacity to  make  use  of  it,  she  seemed 


invincibly  ignorant  of  any  of  the  little 
artifices  whereby  women  contrive  to  pal- 
liate their  defects  and  even  to  turn  them 
into  graces.  Her  dress  never  seemed  a 
part  of  her;  all  her  clothes  had  an  im- 
personal air,  as  though  they  had  belonged 
to  someone  else  and  been  borrowed  in 
an  emergency  that  had  somehow  become 
chronic.  She  was  conscious  enough  of 
her  deficiencies  to  try  to  amend  them  by 
rash  imitations  of  the  most  approved 
models ;  but  no  woman  who  does  not 
dress  well  intuitively  will  ever  do  so  by 
the  light  of  reason,  and  Mrs.  Aubyn's 
plagiarisms,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  of  her 
trade,  somehow  never  seemed  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  text. 

Genius  is  of  small  use  to  a  woman  who 
does  not  know  how  to  do  her  hair.  The 
fame  that  came  to  Mrs.  Aubyn  with  her 
second  book  left  Glennard's  imagination 
untouched,  or  had  at  most  the  negative 
effect  of  removing  her  still  farther  from 
the  circle  of  his  contracting  sympathies. 
We  are  all  the  sport  of  time  ;  and  fate 
had  so  perversely  ordered  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Margaret  Aubyn's  romance  that 
when  her  husband  died  Glennard  felt  as 
though  he  had  lost  a  friend. 

It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  need- 
lessly unkind  ;  and  though  he  was  in  the 
impregnable  position  of  the  man  who  has 
given  a  woman  no  more  definable  claim 
on  him  than  that  of  letting  her  fancy  that 
he  loves  her,  he  would  not  for  the  world 
have  accentuated  his  advantage  by  any 
betrayal  of  indifference.  During  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood  their  friendship 
dragged  on  with  halting  renewals  of  sen- 
timent, becoming  more  and  more  a  ban- 
quet of  empty  dishes  from  which  the 
covers  were  never  removed  ;  then  Glen- 
nard went  to  New  York  to  live  and  ex- 
changed the  faded  pleasures  of  inter- 
course for  the  comparative  novelty  of  cor- 
respondence. Her  letters,  oddly  enough, 
seemed  at  first  to  bring  her  nearer  than 
her  presence.  She  had  adopted,  and  she 
successfully  maintained,  a  note  as  affec- 
tionately impersonal  as  his  own ;  she  wrote 
ardently  of  her  work,  she  questioned  him 
about  his,  she  even  bantered  him  on  the 
inevitable  pretty  girl  who  was  certain  be- 
fore long  to  divert  the  current  of  his  confi- 
dences. To  Glennard,  who  was  almost 
a  stranger  in  New  York,  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
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Aubyn's  writing  was  like  a  voice  of  reas- 
surance in  surroundings  as  yet  insufficient- 
ly aware  of  him.  His  vanity  found  a  retro- 
spective enjoyment  in  the  sentiment  his 
heart  had  rejected,  and  this  factitious  emo- 
tion drove  him  once  or  twice  to  Hillbridge, 
whence,  after  scenes  of  evasive  tenderness, 
he  returned  dissatisfied  with  himself  and 
her.  As  he  made  room  for  himself  in 
New  York  and  peopled  the  space  he  had 
cleared  with  the  sympathies  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  agreeable  and  self-confident  young 
men,  it  seemed  to  him  natural  to  infer 
that  Mrs.  Aubyn  had  refurnished  in  the 
same  manner  the  void  he  was  not  un- 
willing his  departure  should  have  left.  But 
in  the  dissolution  of  sentimental  partner- 
ships it  is  seldom  that  both  associates  are 
able  to  withdraw  their  funds  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  Glennard  gradually  learned 
that  he  stood  for  the  venture  on  which 
tMrs.  Aubyn  had  irretrievably  staked  her 
all.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  figure  he 
cared  to  cut.  He  had  no  fancy  for  leav- 
ing havoc  in  his  wake  and  would  have 
preferred  to  sow  a  quick  growth  of  obliv- 
ion in  the  spaces  wasted  by  his  uncon- 
sidered inroads  ;  but  if  he  supplied  the 
seed  it  was  clearly  Mrs.  Aubyn's  business 
to  see  to  the  raising  of  the  crop.  Her 
attitude  seemed  indeed  to  throw  his  own 
reasonableness  into  distincter  relief  :  so 
that  they  might  have  stood  for  thrift  and  im- 
providence in  an  allegory  of  the  affections. 

It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Aubyn  permitted 
herself  to  be  a  pensioner  on  his  bounty. 
He  knew  she  had  no  wish  to  keep  herself 
alive  on  the  small  change  of  sentiment  ; 
she  simply  fed  on  her  own  funded  passion, 
and  the  luxuries  it  allowed  her  made  him, 
even  then,  dimly  aware  that  she  had  the 
secret  of  an  inexhaustible  alchemy. 

Their  relations  remained  thus  negatively 
tender  till  she  suddenly  wrote  him  of  her 
decision  to  go  abroad  to  live.  Her  father 
had  died,  she  had  no  near  ties  in  Hill- 
bridge,  and  London  offered  more  scope 
than  New  York  to  her  expanding  person- 
ality. She  was  already  famous  and  her 
laurels  were  yet  unharvested. 

For  a  moment  the  news  roused  Glen- 
nard to  a  jealous  sense  of  lost  opportuni- 
ties. He  wanted,  at  any  rate,  to  reassert 
his  power  before  she  made  the  final  effort 
of  escape.  They  had  not  met  for  over  a 
year,  but  of  course  he  could  not  let  her 


sail  without  seeing  her.  She  came  to  New 
York  the  day  before  her  departure,  and 
they  spent  its  last  hours  together.  Glen- 
nard had  planned  no  course  of  action — 
he  simply  meant  to  let  himself  drift.  They 
both  drifted,  for  a  long  time,  down  the  lan- 
guid current  of  reminiscence  ;  she  seemed 
to  sit  passive,  letting  him  push  his  way 
back  through  the  overgrown  channels  of 
the  past.  At  length  she  reminded  him 
that  they  must  bring  their  explorations  to 
an  end.  He  rose  to  leave,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  same  uncertainty  in  his 
heart.  He  was  tired  of  her  already — he 
was  always  tired  of  her — yet  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  wanted  her  to  go. 

"  I  may  never  see  you  again,"  he  said, 
as  though  confidently  appealing  to  her 
compassion. 

Her  look  enveloped  him.  "  And  I  shall 
see  you  always — always  !  " 

"  Why  go  then —  ?"  escaped  him. 

"  To  be  nearer  you,"  she  answered  ;  and 
the  words  dismissed  him  like  a  closing  door. 

The  door  was  never  to  reopen  ;  but 
through  its  narrow  crack  Glennard,  as  the 
years  went  on,  became  more  and  more 
conscious  of  an  inextinguishable  light  di- 
recting its  small  ray  toward  the  past  which 
consumed  so  little  of  his  own  commemo- 
rative oil.  The  reproach  was  taken  from 
this  thought  by  Mrs.  Aubyn's  gradual 
translation  into  terms  of  universality.  In 
becoming  a  personage  she  so  naturally 
ceased  to  be  a  person  that  Glennard  could 
almost  look  back  to  his  explorations  of  her 
spirit  as  on  a  visit  to  some  famous  shrine, 
immortalized,  but  in  a  sense  desecrated,  by 
popular  veneration. 

Her  letters,  from  London,  continued  to 
come  with  the  same  tender  punctuality  ; 
but  the  altered  conditions  of  her  life,  the 
vistas  of  new  relationships  disclosed  by 
every  phrase,  made  her  communications 
as  impersonal  as  a  piece  of  journalism.  It 
was  as  though  the  state,  the  world,  indeed, 
had  taken  her  off  his  hands,  assuming  the 
maintenance  of  a  temperament  that  had 
long  exhausted  his  slender  store  of  reci- 
procity. 

In  the  retrospective  light  shed  by  the 
letters  he  was  blinded  to  their  specific 
meaning.  He  was  not  a  man  who  con- 
cerned himself  with  literature,  and  they 
had  been  to  him,  at  first,  simply  the  exten- 
sion of  her  brilliant  talk,  later  the  dreaded 
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vehicle  of  a  tragic  importunity.  He  knew, 
of  course,  that  they  were  wonderful ;  that, 
unlike  the  authors  who  give  their  essence 
to  the  public  and  keep  only  a  dry  rind  for 
their  friends,  Mrs.  Aubyn  had  stored  of 
her  rarest  vintage  for  this  hidden  sacra- 
ment of  tenderness.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  had  been  oppressed,  humiliated  almost, 
by  the  multiplicity  of  her  allusions,  the 
wide  scope  of  her  interests,  her  persist- 
ence in  forcing  her  superabundance  of 
thought  and  emotion  into  the  shallow  re- 
ceptacle of  his  sympathy  ;  but  he  had 
never  thought  of  the  letters  objectively,  as 
the  production  of  a  distinguished  woman  ; 
had  never  measured  the  literary  signifi- 
cance of  her  oppressive  prodigality.  He 
was  almost  frightened  now  at  the  wealth  in 
his  hands  ;  the  obligation  of  her  love  had 
never  weighed  on  him  like  this  gift  of  her 
imagination  :  it  was  as  though  he  had  ac- 
cepted from  her  something  to  which  even 
a  reciprocal  tenderness  could  not  have  jus- 
tified his  claim. 

He  sat  a  long  time  staring  at  the  scat- 
tered pages  on  his  desk  ;  and  in  the  sud- 
den realization  of  what  they  meant  he 
could  almost  fancy  some  alchemistic  proc- 
ess changing  them  to  gold  as  he  stared. 
He  had  the  sense  of  not  being  alone  in 
the  room,  of  the  presence  of  another  self 
observing  from  without  the  stirring  of  sub- 
conscious impulses  that  sent  flushes  of 
humiliation  to  his  forehead.  At  length  he 
stood  up,  and  with  the  gesture  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  give  outward  expression 
to  his  purpose — to  establish,  as  it  were, 
a  moral  alibi  —  swept  the  letters  into  a 
heap  and  carried  them  toward  the  grate. 
But  it  would  have  taken  too  long  to  burn 
all  the  packets.  He  turned  back  to  the 
table  and  one  by  one  fitted  the  pages  into 
their  envelopes  ;  then  he  tied  up  the  letters 
and  put  them  back  into  the  locked  drawer. 


Ill 


T  was  one  of  the  laws  of 
Glennard's  intercourse  with 
Miss  Trent  that  he  always 
went  to  see  her  the  day  af- 
ter he  had  resolved  to  give 
her  up.  There  was  a  spe- 
cial charm  about  the  moments  thus 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  renunciation  ; 


and  his  sense  of  their  significance  was  on 
this  occasion  so  keen  that  he  hardly  no- 
ticed the  added  gravity  of  her  welcome. 

His  feeling  for  her  had  become  so  vital 
a  part  of  him  that  her  nearness  had  the 
quality  of  imperceptibly  readjusting  his 
point  of  view,  so  that  the  jumbled  phenom- 
ena of  experience  fell  at  once  into  a  ra- 
tional perspective.  In  this  redistribution 
of  values  the  sombre  retrospect  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  shrank  to  a  mere  cloud  on 
the  edge  of  consciousness.  Perhaps  the 
only  service  an  unloved  woman  can  ren- 
der the  man  she  loves  is  to  enhance  and 
prolong  his  illusions  about  her  rival.  It 
was  the  fate  of  Margaret  Aubyn's  memory 
to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Miss  Trent's  presence, 
and  never  had  the  poor  lady  thrown  her 
successor  into  more  vivid  relief. 

Miss  Trent  had  the  charm  of  still  waters 
that  are  felt  to  be  renewed  by  rapid  cur- 
rents. Her  attention  spread  a  tranquil  sur- 
face to  the  demonstrations  of  others,  and 
it  was  only  in  days  of  storm  that  one  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  tides.  This  inscruta- 
ble composure  was  perhaps  her  chief  grace 
in  Glennard's  eyes.  Reserve,  in  some  nat- 
ures, implies  merely  the  locking  of  empty 
rooms  or  the  dissimulation  of  awkward  en- 
cumbrances ;  but  Miss  Trent's  reticence 
was  to  Glennard  like  the  closed  door  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  his  certainty  of  divin- 
ing the  hidden  treasure  made  him  content 
to  remain  outside  in  the  happy  expectancy 
of  the  neophyte. 

"  You  didn't  come  to  the  opera  last 
night,"  she  began,  in  the  tone  that  seemed 
always  rather  to  record  a  fact  than  to  of- 
fer a  reflection  on  it. 

He  answered  with  a  discouraged  gest- 
ure. "  What  was  the  use?  We  couldn't 
have  talked." 

"  Not  as  well  as  here,"  she  assented  j 
adding,  after  a  meditative  pause,  "  As  you 
didn't  come  I  talked  to  Aunt  Virginia  in- 
stead." 

"Ah!"  he  returned,  the  fact  being 
hardly  striking  enough  to  detach  him  from 
the  contemplation  of  her  hands,  which 
had  fallen,  as  was  their  wont,  into  an  atti- 
tude full  of  plastic  possibilities.  One  felt 
them  to  be  hands  that,  moving  only  to 
some  purpose,  were  capable  of  intervals 
of  serene  inaction. 

"  We  had  a  long  talk,"  Miss  Trent  went 
on  ;  and  she  waited  again  before  adding, 
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with  the  increased  absence  of  stress  that 
marked  her  graver  communications,  "  Aunt 
Virginia  wants  me  to  go  abroad  with  her." 

Glennard  looked  up  with  a  start. 
"Abroad?     When?" 

"  Now — next  month.  To  be  gone  two 
years." 

He  permitted  himself  a  movement  of 
tender  derision.  "  Does  she  really  ?  Well, 
I  want  you  to  go  abroad  with  me — for 
any  number  of  years.  Which  offer  do  you 
accept  ?  " 

"  Only  one  of  them  seems  to  require 
immediate  consideration,"  she  returned, 
with  a  smile. 

Glennard  looked  at  her  again.  "  You're 
not  thinking  of  it  ?  " 

Her  gaze  dropped  and  she  unclasped 
her  hands.  Her  movements  were  so  rare 
that  they  might  have  been  said  to  italicize 
her  words.  "  Aunt  Virginia  talked  to  me 
very  seriously.  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to 
mother  and  the  others  to  have  me  provid- 
ed for  in  that  way  for  two  years.  I  must 
think  of  that,  you  know."  She  glanced 
down  at  her  gown  which,  under  a  reno- 
vated surface,  dated  back  to  the  first  days 
of  Glennard's  wooing.  "I  try  not  to  cost 
much — but  I  do." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  Glennard  groaned. 

They  sat  silent  till  at  length  she  gently 
took  up  the  argument.  "  As  the  eldest, 
you  know,  I'm  bound  to  consider  these 
things.  Women  are  such  a  burden.  Jim 
does  what  he  can  for  mother,  but  with  his 
own  children  to  provide  for  it  isn't  very 
much.     You  see,  we're  all  poor  together." 

"  Your  aunt  isn't.  She  might  help  your 
mother." 

"  She  does — in  her  own  way." 

"  Exactly — that's  the  rich  relation  all 
over  !  You  may  be  miserable  in  any  way 
you  like,  but  if  you're  to  be  happy  you've 
got  to  be  so  in  her  way — and  in  her  old 
gowns." 

"  I  could  be  very  happy  in  Aunt  Vir- 
ginia's old  gowns,"  Miss  Trent  interposed. 

"  Abroad,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  wherever  I  felt  that  I  was 
helping.    And  my  going  abroad  will  help. " 

"  Of  course — I  see  that.  And  I  see 
your  considerateness  in  putting  its  advan- 
tages negatively." 

"  Negatively?" 

"  In  dwelling  simply  on  what  the  going 
will  take  you  from,  not  on  what  it  will  bring 


you  to.  It  means  a  lot  to  a  woman,  of 
course,  to  get  away  from  a  life  like  this." 
He  summed  up  in  a  disparaging  glance 
the  background  of  indigent  furniture. 
"  The  question  is  how  you'll  like  coming 
back  to  it." 

She  seemed  to  accept  the  full  conse- 
quences of  his  thought.  "  I  only  know 
I  don't  like  leaving  it." 

He  flung  back  sombrely,  "  You  don't 
even  put  it  conditionally  then  ?  " 

Her  gaze  deepened.     "  On  what  ?  " 

He  stood  up  and  walked  across  the 
room.  Then  he  came  back  and  paused 
before  her.  "  On  the  alternative  of  mar- 
rying me." 

The  slow  color — even  her  blushes 
seemed  deliberate — rose  to  her  lower  lids ; 
her  lips  stirred,  but  the  words  resolved 
themselves  into  a  smile  and  she  waited. 

He  took  another  turn,  with  the  thwart- 
ed step  of  the  man  whose  nervous  exasper- 
ation escapes  through  his  muscles. 

"  And  to  think  that  in  fifteen  years  I 
shall  have  a  big  practice  !  " 

Her  eyes  triumphed  for  him.  "  In 
less  !  " 

"  The  cursed  irony  of  it  !  What  do  I 
care  for  the  man  I  shall  be  then  ?  It's 
slaving  one's  life  away  for  a  stranger  ! " 
He  took  her  hands  abruptly.  "  You'll  go 
to  Cannes,  I  suppose,  or  Monte  Carlo  ? 
I  heard  Hollingsworth  say  to-day  that  he 
meant  to  take  his  yacht  over  to  the  Med- 
iterranean  ' ' 

She  released  herself.  "If  you  think 
that " 

"  I  don't.  I  almost  wish  I  did.  It 
would  be  easier,  I  mean."  He  broke  off 
incoherently.  "  I  believe  your  Aunt  Vir- 
ginia does,  though.  She  somehow  con- 
notes Hollingsworth  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean." He  caught  her  hands  again. 
"  Alexa — if  we  could  manage  a  little  hole 
somewhere  out  of  town  ?  " 

"  Could  we  ?"  she  sighed,  half  yielding. 

"  In  one  of  those  places  where  they 
make  jokes  about  the  mosquitoes,"  he 
pressed  her.  "  Could  you  get  on  with  one 
servant  ?  " 

"  Could  you  get  on  without  varnished 
boots?" 

"  Promise  me  you  won't  go,  then  !  " 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  stammered,  the 
question   giving  unexpected    form  to  his 
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intention.  "  It's  all  in  the  air  yet,  of 
course  ;  but  I  picked  up  a  tip  the  other 
day -" 

"  You're  not  speculating  ?  "  she  cried, 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  terror. 

"  Lord,  no.  This  is  a  sure  thing — I 
almost  wish  it  wasn't  ;  I  mean  if  I  can 
work  it — "  He  had  a  sudden  vision  of 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  temptation. 
If  only  he  had  been  less  sure  of  Dinslow! 
His  assurance  gave  the  situation  the  base 
element  of  safety. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  faltered. 

"  Trust  me,  instead  !  "  he  adjured  her, 
with  sudden  energy  ;  and  turning  on  her 
abruptly,  "  If  you  go,  you  know,  you  go 
free,"  he  concluded. 

She  drew  back,  paling  a  little.  "  Why 
do  you  make  it  harder  for  me  ?  " 

"  To  make  it  easier  for  myself,"  he 
retorted. 


IV 


IlLENNARD,  the  next  af- 
ternoon, leaving  his  office 
earlier  than  usual,  turned, 
on  his  way  home,  into  one 
of  the  public  libraries. 
He  had  the  place  to  him- 
self at  that  closing  hour,  and  the  librarian 
was  able  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to 
his  tentative  request  for  letters — collec- 
tions of  letters.  The  librarian  suggested 
Walpole. 

"  I  meant  women — women's  letters." 

The  librarian  proffered  Hannah  More 
and  Miss  Martineau. 

Glennard  cursed  his  own  inarticulate- 
ness. "  I  mean  letters  to — to  some  one 
person — a  man  ;   their  husband — or " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  inspired  librarian, 
"  Eloise  and  Abailard." 

"  Well — something  a  little  nearer,  per- 
haps," said  Glennard,  with  lightness. 
"  Didn't  Merimee " 

"  The  lady's  letters,  in  that  case,  were 
not  published." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Glennard,  vexed 
at  his  blunder. 

"  There  are  George  Sand's  letters  to 
Flaubert." 

"Ah  !  "  Glennard  hesitated.  "  Was 
she — were  they —  ?  "  He  chafed  at  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  sentimental  by-paths 
of  literature. 


"  If  you  want  love-letters,  perhaps  some 
of  the  French  eighteenth  century  corre- 
spondences might  suit  you  better — Mile. 
Aisse  or  Madame  de  Sabran " 

But  Glennard  insisted.  "  I  want  some- 
thing modern — English  or  American.  I 
want  to  look  something  up,"  he  lamely 
concluded. 

The  librarian  could  only  suggest 
George  Eliot. 

"  Well,  give  me  some  of  the  French 
things,  then — and  I'll  have  Merimee's 
letters.  It  was  the  woman  who  published 
them,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

He  caught  up  his  armful,  transferring 
it,  on  the  doorstep,  to  a  cab  which  carried 
him  to  his  rooms.  He  dined  alone,  hur- 
riedly, at  a  small  restaurant  near  by,  and 
returned  at  once  to  his  books. 

Late  that  night,  as  he  undressed,  he 
wondered  what  contemptible  impulse  had 
forced  from  him  his  last  words  to  Alexa 
Trent.  It  was  bad  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  girl's  chances  by  hanging  about 
her  to  the  obvious  exclusion  of  other  men, 
but  it  was  worse  to  seem  to  justify  his  weak- 
ness by  dressing  up  the  future  in  delusive 
ambiguities.  He  saw  himself  sinking  from 
depth  to  depth  of  sentimental  cowardice 
in  his  reluctance  to  renounce  his  hold  on 
her  ;  and  it  filled  him  with  self-disgust  to 
think  that  the  highest  feeling  of  which  he 
supposed  himself  capable  was  blent  with 
such  base  elements. 

His  awakening  was  hardly  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  her  writing.  He  tore  her 
note  open  and  took  in  the  few  lines — she 
seldom  exceeded  the  first  page — with  the 
lucidity  of  apprehension  that  is  the  fore- 
runner of  evil. 

"  My  aunt  sails  on  Saturday  and  I 
must  give  her  my  answer  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Please  don't  come  till  then 
— I  want  to  think  the  question  over  by 
myself.  I  know  I  ought  to  go.  Won't 
you  help  me  to  be  reasonable  ?  " 

It  was  settled,  then.  Well,  he  would 
be  reasonable  ;  he  wouldn't  stand  in  her 
way ;  he  would  let  her  go.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  living  some  other,  luck- 
ier man's  life  ;  the  time  had  come  when 
he  must  drop  back  into  his  own.  He  no 
longer  tried  to  look  ahead,  to  grope  his 
way  through  the  endless  labyrinth  of  his 
material  difficulties ;  a  sense  of  dull  resig- 
nation closed  in  on  him  like  a  fog. 
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"  Hullo,  Glennard  ! "  a  voice  said,  as  an 
electric-car,  late  that  afternoon,  dropped 
him  at  an  uptown  corner. 

He  looked  up  and  met  the  interroga- 
tive smile  of  Barton  Flamel,  who  stood 
on  the  curbstone  watching  the  retreating 
car  with  the  eye  of  a  man  philosophic 
enough  to  remember  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  another. 

Glennard  felt  his  usual  impulse  of 
pleasure  at  meeting  Flamel  ;  but  it  was 
not  in  this  case  curtailed  by  the  reaction 
of  contempt  that  habitually  succeeded 
it.  Probably  even  the  few  men  who  had 
known  Flamel  since  his  youth  could 
have  given  no  good  reason  for  the  vague 
mistrust  that  he  inspired.  Some  people 
are  judged  by  their  actions,  others  by 
their  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  shortest  way 
of  defining  Flamel  is  to  say  that  his  well- 
known  leniency  of  view  was  vaguely 
divined  to  include  himself.  Simple  minds 
may  have  resented  the  discovery  that  his 
opinions  were  based  on  his  perceptions  ; 
but  there  was  certainly  no  more  definite 
charge  against  him  than  that  implied  in 
the  doubt  as  to  how  he  would  behave  in 
an  emergency,  and  his  company  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  those  mildly  un- 
wholesome dissipations  to  which  the  pru- 
dent may  occasionally  yield.  It  now 
offered  itself  to  Glennard  as  an  easy 
escape  from  the  obsession  of  moral  prob- 
lems, which  somehow  could  no  more  be 
worn  in  Flamel's  presence  than  a  sur- 
plice in  the  street. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  To  the 
club  ?  "  Flamel  asked  ;  adding,  as  the 
younger  man  assented,  "  Why  not  come 
to  my  studio  instead  ?  You'll  see  one 
bore  instead  of  twenty." 

The  apartment  which  Flamel  described 
as  his  studio  showed,  as  its  one  claim 
to  the  designation,  a  perennially  empty 
easel ;  the  rest  of  its  space  being  filled 
with  the  evidences  of  a  comprehensive 
dilettanteism.  Against  this  background, 
which  seemed  the  visible  expression  of 
its  owner's  intellectual  tolerance,  rows  of 
fine  books  detached  themselves  with  a 
prominence,  showing  them  to  be  Flamel's 
chief  care. 

Glennard  glanced  with  the  eye  of  un- 
trained curiosity  at  the  lines  of  warm-toned 
morocco,  while  his  host  busied  himself 
with  the  uncorking  of  Apollinaris. 


"  You've  got  a  splendid  lot  of  books," 
he  said. 

"  They're  fairly  decent,"  the  other  as- 
sented, in  the  curt  tone  of  the  collector 
who  will  not  talk  of  his  passion  for  fear  of 
talking  of  nothing  else  ;  then,  as  Glen- 
nard, his  hands  in  his  pockets,  began  to 
stroll  perfunctorily  down  the  long  line  of 
bookcases — "  Some  men,"  Flamel  irre- 
sistibly added,  "  think  of  books  merely  as 
tools,  others  as  tooling.  I'm  between  the 
two  ;  there  are  days  when  I  use  them  as 
scenery,  other  days  when  I  want  them  as 
society  ;  so  that,  as  you  see,  my  library 
represents  a  makeshift  compromise  be- 
tween looks  and  brains,  and  the  collectors 
look  down  on  me  almost  as  much  as  the 
students." 

Glennard,  without  answering,  was  me- 
chanically taking  one  book  after  another 
from  the  shelves.  His  hands  slipped  cu- 
riously over  the  smooth  covers  and  the 
noiseless  subsidence  of  opening  pages. 
Suddenly  he  came  on  a  thin  volume  of 
faded  manuscript. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  listless 
sense  of  wonder. 

"Ah,  you're  at  my  manuscript  shelf. 
I've  been  going  in  for  that  sort  of  thing 
lately."  Flamel  came  up  and  looked  over 
his  shoulders.  "That's  a  bit  of  Stendhal 
— one  of  the  Italian  stories — and  here  are 
some  letters  of  Balzac  to  Madame  Corn- 
man  ville." 

Glennard  took  the  book  with  sudden 
eagerness.  "  Who  was  Madame  Com- 
manville  ?  " 

"  His  sister."  He  was  conscious  that 
Flamel  was  looking  at  him  with  the  smile 
that  was  like  an  interrogation  point.  "  I 
didn't  know  you  cared  for  this  kind  of 
thing." 

"  I  don't — at  least  I've  never  had  the 
chance.  Have  you  many  collections  of 
letters?  " 

"  Lord,  no — very  few.  I'm  just  begin- 
ning, and  most  of  the  interesting  ones  are 
out  of  my  reach.  Here's  a  queer  little 
collection,  though — the  rarest  thing  I've 
got — half  a  dozen  of  Shelley's  letters  to 
Harriet  Westbrook.  I  had  a  devil  of  a 
time  getting  them  —  a  lot  of  collectors 
were  after  them." 

Glennard,  taking  the  volume  from  his 
hand,  glanced  with  a  kind  of  repugnance 
at  the   interleaving  of   yellow  cris-erqssed 
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sheets.  "  She  was  the  one  who  drowned 
herself,  wasn't  she  ?  " 

Flamel  nodded.  "  I  suppose  that  little 
episode  adds  about  fifty  per  cent,  to  their 
value,"  he  said,  meditatively. 

Glennard  laid  the  book  down.  He  won- 
dered why  he  had  joined  Flamel.  He  was 
in  no  humor  to  be  amused  by  the  older 
man's  talk,  and  a  recrudescence  of  person- 
al misery  rose  about  him  like  an  icy  tide. 

"I  believe  I  must  take  myself  off,"  he 
said.     "I'd  forgotten  an  engagement." 

He  turned  to  go ;  but  almost  at  the  same 
moment  he  was  conscious  of  a  duality  of 
intention  wherein  his  apparent  wish  to 
leave  revealed  itself  as  a  last  effort  of  the 
will  against  the  overmastering  desire  to 
stay  and  unbosom  himself  to  Flamel. 

The  older  man,  as  though  divining  the 
conflict,  laid  a  detaining  pressure  on  his 
arm. 

"  Won't  the  engagement  keep  ?  Sit 
down  and  try  one  of  these  cigars.  I  don't 
often  have  the  luck  of  seeing  you  here." 

"  I'm  rather  driven  just  now,"  said 
Glennard,  vaguely.  He  found  himself 
seated  again,  and  Flamel  had  pushed  to 
his  side  a  low  stand  holding  a  bottle  of 
Apollinaris  and  a  decanter  of  cognac. 

Flamel,  thrown  back  in  his  capacious 
arm-chair,  surveyed  him  through  a  cloud 
of  smoke  with  the  comfortable  tolerance 
of  the  man  to  whom  no  inconsistencies 
need  be  explained.  Connivance  was  im- 
plicit in  the  air.  It  was  the  kind  of  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  outrageous  loses 
its  edge.  Glennard  felt  a  gradual  relax- 
ing of  his  nerves. 

"  I  suppose  one  has  to  pay  a  lot  for  let- 
ters like  that  ?  "  he  heard  himself  asking, 
with  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  vol- 
ume he  had  laid  aside. 

"  Oh,  so-so  —  depends  on  circum- 
stances." Flamel  viewed  him  thought- 
fully.   "x\re  you  thinking  of  collecting  ?" 

Glennard  laughed.  "  Lord,  no.  The 
other  way  round." 

"Selling?" 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  know.  I  was  thinking 
of  a  poor  chap " 

Flamel  filled  the  pause  with  a  nod  of 
interest. 

"  A  poor  chap  I  used  to  know — who 
died — he  died  last  year — and  who  left  me 
a  lot  of  letters,  letters  he  thought  a  great 
deal  of — he  was  fond  of  me  and  left  'em 


to  me  outright,  with  the  idea,  I  suppose, 
that  they  might  benefit  me  somehow — I 
don't  know — I'm  not  much  up  on  such 
things — "  he  reached  his  hand  to  the  tall 
glass  his  host  had  filled. 

"  A  collection  of  autograph  letters,  eh  ? 
Any  big  names  ?  " 

"  Oh,  only  one  name.  They're  all  let- 
ters written  to  him — by  one  person,  you 
understand  ;   a  woman,  in  fact " 

"  Oh,  a  woman,"  said  Flamel,  negli- 
gently. 

Glennard  was  nettled  by  his  obvious 
loss  of  interest.  "  I  rather  think  they'd 
attract  a  good  deal  of  notice  if  they  were 
published." 

Flamel  still  looked  uninterested.  "  Love- 
letters,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Oh,  just — the  letters  a  woman  would 
write  to  a  man  she  knew  well.  They  were 
tremendous  friends,  he  and  she." 

"  And  she  wrote  a  clever  letter  ?  " 

"  Clever  ?     It  was   Margaret  Aubyn." 

A  great  silence  filled  the  room.  It 
seemed  to  Glennard  that  the  words  had 
burst  from  him  as  blood  gushes  from  a 
wound. 

"  Great  Scott  ! "  said  Flamel,  sitting  up. 
"  A  collection  of  Margaret  Aubyn's  let- 
ters ?     Did  you  say  jw/  had  them  ?  " 

"  They  were  left  me — by  my  friend." 

"I  see.  Was  he  —  well,  no  matter. 
You're  to  be  congratulated,  at  any  rate. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?" 

Glennard  stood  up  with  a  sense  of 
weariness  in  all  his  bones.  "  Oh,  I  don't 
know.  I  haven't  thought  much  about  it. 
I  just  happened  to  see  that  some  fellow 
was  writing  her  life " 

"  Joslin  ;  yes.  You  didn't  think  of  giv- 
ing them  to  him  ?" 

Glennard  had  lounged  across  the  room 
and  stood  staring  up  at  a  bronze  Bacchus 
who  drooped  his  garlanded  head  above 
the  pediment  of  an  Italian  cabinet.  "  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?  You're  just  the  fellow 
to  advise  me."  He  felt  the  blood  in  his 
cheek  as  he  spoke. 

Flamel  sat  with  meditative  eye.  "  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with  them  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  want  to  publish  them,"  said  Glen- 
nard, swinging  round  with  sudden  en- 
ergy— "  If  I  can " 

"If  you  can  ?  They're  yours,  you  say  ?" 

"  They're  mine  fast  enough.  There's 
no  one  to  prevent — I  mean  there  are  no 
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restrictions — "  he  was  arrested  by  the 
sense  that  these  accumulated  proofs  of 
impunity  might  precisely  stand  as  the 
strongest  check  on  his  action. 

11  And  Mrs.  Aubyn  had  no  family,  I 
believe  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  who's  to  interfere," 
said  Flamel,  studying  his  cigar-tip. 

Glennard  had  turned  his  unseeing  stare 
on  an  ecstatic  Saint  Catherine  framed  in 
tarnished  gilding. 

"  It's  just  this  way,"  he  began  again, 
with  an  effort  "  When  letters  are  as  per- 
sonal as — as  these  of  my  friend's.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the 
cash  would  make  a  heap  of  difference  to 
me  ;  such  a  lot  that  it  rather  obscures  my 
judgment — the  fact  is  if  I  could  lay  my 
hand  on  a  few  thousands  now  I  could  get 
into  a  big  thing,  and  without  appreciable 
risk  ;  and  I'd  like  to  know  whether  you 
think  I'd  be  justified — under  the  circum- 
stances. .  .  ."  He  paused,  with  a 
dry  throat.  It  seemed  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  sink  lower  in  his  own  estimation. 
He  was  in  truth  less  ashamed  of  weighing 
the  temptation  than  of  submitting  his  scru- 
ples to  a  man  like  Flamel,  and  affecting 
to  appeal  to  sentiments  of  delicacy  on  the 
absence  of  which  he  had  consciously 
reckoned.  But  he  had  reached  a  point 
where  each  word  seemed  to  compel  an- 
other, as  each  wave  in  a  stream  is  forced 
forward  by  the  pressure  behind  it ;  and 
before  Flamel  could  speak  he  had  faltered 
out  —  "  You  don't  think  people  could 
say  .   .    .  could  criticise  the  man.    .    .    ." 

"  But  the  man's  dead,  isn't  he  ?  " 

11  He's  dead — yes  ;  but  can  I  assume 
the  responsibility  without " 

Flamel  hesitated  ;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately Glennard's  scruples  gave  way  to 
irritation.  If  at  this  hour  Flamel  were  to 
affect  an  inopportune  reluctance ! 

The  older  man's  answer  reassured  him. 
"  Why  need  you  assume  any  responsibil- 
ity ?  Your  name  won't  appear,  of  course  ; 
and  as  to  your  friend's,  I  don't  see  why 
his  should,  either.  He  wasn't  a  celebrity 
himself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  no." 

"Then  the  letters  can  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Blank.  Doesn't  that  make  it  all 
right  ?" 


Glennard's  hesitation  revived.  "  For 
the  public,  yes.  But  I  don't  see  that  it 
alters  the  case  for  me.  The  question  is, 
ought  I  to  publish  them  at  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  ought  to."  Flamel 
spoke  with  invigorating  emphasis.  "  I 
doubt  if  you'd  be  justified  in  keeping  them 
back.  Anything  of  Margaret  Aubyn's  is 
more  or  less  public  property  by  this  time. 
She's  too  great  for  any  one  of  us.  I  was 
only  wondering  how  you  could  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage  —  to  yourself,  I 
mean.      How  many  are  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  lot ;  perhaps  a  hundred — 
I  haven't  counted.  There  may  be 
more.     .      .     ." 

"  Gad  !  What  a  haul  !  When  were 
they  written  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — that  is — they  corre- 
sponded for  years.  What's  the  odds  ?  " 
He  moved  toward  his  hat  with  a  vague 
impulse  of  flight. 

"  It  all  counts,"  said  Flamel,  imperturb- 
ably.  "  A  long  correspondence — one,  I 
mean,  that  covers  a  great  deal  of  time — 
is  obviously  worth  more  than  if  the  same 
number  of  letters  had  been  written  within 
a  year.  At  any  rate,  you  won't  give  them 
to  Joslin  ?  They'd  fill  a  book,  wouldn't 
they?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know  how 
much  it  takes  to  fill  a  book." 

"  Not  love-letters,  you  say?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  flashed  from  Glennard. 

"  Oh,  nothing — only  the  big  public  is 
sentimental,  and  if  they  were — why,  you 
could  get  any  money  for  Margaret  Au- 
byn's love-letters." 

Glennard  was  silent. 

"  Are  the  letters  interesting  in  them- 
selves ?  I  mean  apart  from  the  associa- 
tion with  her  name  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  judge."  Glennard  took  up 
his  hat  and  thrust  himself  into  his  over- 
coat. "  I  dare  say  I  sha'n't  do  anything 
about  it.  And,  Flamel — you  won't  men- 
tion this  to  anyone  ?  " 

"  Lord,  no.  Well,  I  congratulate  you. 
You've  got  a  big  thing."  Flamel  was 
smiling  at  him  from  the  hearth. 

Glennard,  on  the  threshold,  forced  a 
response  to  the  smile,  while  he  questioned 
with  loitering  indifference — "  Financially, 
eh  ?" 

"  Rather  ;   I  should  say  so." 

Glennard's  hand  lingered  on  the  knob. 
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"  How  much  —  should  you  say  ?  You 
know  about  such  things." 

"  Oh,  I  should  have  to  see  the  letters  ; 
buf  I  should  say — -well,  if  you've  got 
enough  to  fill  a  book  and  they're  fairly 
readable,  and  the  book  is  brought  out  at 
the  right  time — say  ten  thousand  down 
from  the  publisher,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  more  in  royalties.  If  you  got  the 
publishers  bidding  against  each  other  you 
might  do  even  better  ;  but  of  course  I'm 
talking  in  the  dark." 

"Of  course,"  said  Glennard,  with  sud- 
den dizziness.  His  hand  had  slipped 
from  the  knob  and  he  stood  staring  down 
at  the  exotic  spirals  of  the  Persian  rug 
beneath  his  feet. 

"I'd  have  to  see  the  letters,"  Flamel 
repeated. 

"Of  course — you'd  have  to  see 
them.  .  .  . "  Glennard  stammered  \ 
and,  without  turning,  he  flung  over  his 
shoulder  an  inarticulate  "Good-by.   .  .  ." 


P^iP^v^|^§ 
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HE  little  house,  as  Glen- 
nard strolled  up  to  it  be- 
tween the  trees,  seemed  no 
more  than  a  gay  tent 
pitched  against  the  sun- 
shine. It  had  the  crispness 
of  a  freshly  starched  summer  gown,  and 
the  geraniums  on  the  veranda  bloomed  as 
simultaneously  as  the  flowers  in  a  bonnet. 
The  garden  was  prospering  absurdly.  Seed 
they  had  sown  at  random — amid  laughing 
counter -charges  of  incompetence — had 
shot  up  in  fragrant  defiance  of  their  blun- 
ders. He  smiled  to  see  the  clematis  un- 
folding its  punctual  wings  about  the  porch. 
The  tiny  lawn  was  smooth  as  a  shaven 
cheek,  and  a  crimson  rambler  mounted  to 
the  nursery-window  of  a  baby  who  never 
cried.  A  breeze  shook  the  awning  above 
the  tea-table,  and  his  wife,  as  he  drew  near, 
could  be  seen  bending  above  a  kettle  that 
was  just  about  to  boil.  So  vividly  did  the 
whole  scene  suggest  the  painted  bliss  of 
a  stage  setting,  that  it  would  have  been 
hardly  surprising  to  see  her  step  forward 
among  the  flowers  and  trill  out  her  virtu- 
ous happiness  from  the  veranda-rail. 

The  stale  heat  of  the  long  day  in  town, 
the    dusty   promiscuity   of    the   suburban 


train  were  now  but  the  requisite  foil  to 
an  evening  of  scented  breezes  and  tran- 
quil talk.  They  had  been  married  more 
than  a  year,  and  each  home-coming  still 
reflected  the  freshness  of  their  first  day 
together.  If,  indeed,  their  happiness  had 
a  flaw,  it  was  in  resembling  too  closely  the 
bright  impermanence  of  their  surround- 
ings.. Their  love  as  yet  was  but  the  gay 
tent  of  holiday-makers. 

His  wife  looked  up  with  a  smile.  The 
country  life  suited  her,  and  her  beauty  had 
gained  depth  from  a  stillness  in  which 
certain  faces  might  have  grown  opaque. 

"  Are  you  very  tired  ? "  she  asked, 
pouring  his  tea. 

"  Just  enough  to  enjoy  this."  He  rose 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  and  bent  over  the  tray  for  his 
cream.  "  You've  had  a  visitor  ?  "  he 
commented,  noticing  a  half-empty  cup 
beside  her  own. 

"  Only  Mr.  Flamel,"  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"  Flamel  ?     Again  ?  " 

She  answered  without  show  of  sur- 
prise. "  He  left  just  now.  His  yacht  is 
down  at  Laurel  Bay  and  he  borrowed  a 
trap  of  the  Dreshams  to  drive  over  here." 

Glennard  made  no  comment,  and  she 
went  on,  leaning  her  head  back  against 
the  cushions  of  her  bamboo-seat,  "  He 
wants  us  to  go  for  a  sail  with  him  next 
Sunday." 

Glennard  meditatively  stirred  his  tea. 
He  was  trying  to  think  of  the  most  natu- 
ral and  unartificial  thing  to  say,  and  his 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  outside, 
as  though  he  were  speaking  behind  a 
marionette.     "  Do  you  want  to  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  she  said,  com- 
pliantly. No  affectation  of  indifference 
could  have  been  as  baffling  as  her  com- 
pliance. Glennard,  of  late,  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  the  surface  which,  a  year 
ago,  he  had  taken  for  a  sheet  of  clear 
glass,  might,  after  all,  be  a  mirror  reflect- 
ing merely  his  own  conception  of  what 
lay  behind  it. 

"  Do  you  like  Flamel?"  he  suddenly 
asked  ;  to  which,  still  engaged  with  her 
tea,  she  returned  the  feminine  answer — 
"  I  thought  you  did." 

"  I  do,  of  course,"  he  agreed,  vexed  at 
his  own  incorrigible  tendency  to  magnify 
Flamel's  importance    by  hovering  about 
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the  topic.  "  A  sail  would  be  rather  jol- 
ly ;   let's  go." 

She  made  no  reply  and  he  drew  forth 
the  rolled-up  evening  papers  which  he 
had  thrust  into  his  pocket  on  leaving  the 
train.  As  he  smoothed  them  out  his  own 
countenance  seemed  to  undergo  the  same 
process.  He  ran  his  eye  down  the  list  of 
stocks  and  Flamel's  importunate  person- 
ality receded  behind  the  rows  of  figures 
pushing  forward  into  notice  like  so  many 
bearers  of  good  news.  Glennard's  in- 
vestments were  flowering  like  his  garden  : 
the  dryest  shares  blossomed  into  divi- 
dends, and  a  golden  harvest  awaited  his 
sickle. 

He  glanced  at  his  wife  with  the  tranquil 
air  of  the  man  who  digests  good  luck  as 
naturally  as  the  dry  ground  absorbs  a 
shower.  "  Things  are  looking  uncom- 
monly well.  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
go  to  town  for  two  or  three  months  next 
winter  if  we  can  find  something  cheap." 

She  smiled  luxuriously  :  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  say,  with  an  air  of  balancing 
relative  advantages,  "  Really,  on  the  baby's 
account  I  shall  bealmost  sorry;  but  if  wedo 
go,  there's  Kate  Erskine's  house  .  .  .  she'll 
let  us  have  it  for  almost  nothing.   ..." 

"Well,  write  her  about  it,"  he  recom- 
mended, his  eye  travelling  on  in  search  of 
the  weather  report.  He  had  turned  to  the 
wrong  page  ;  and  suddenly  a  line  of  black 
characters  leapt  out  at  him  as  from  an  am- 
bush. 

•• '  Margaret  Aubyn's  Letters.'  Two 
volumes.  Out  to-day.  First  edition  of 
five  thousand  sold  out  before  leaving  the 
press.  Second  edition  ready  next  week. 
The  book  of  the  year.   ..." 

He  looked  up  stupidly.  His  wife  still 
sat  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  pure 
profile  detached  against  the  cushions.  She 
was  smiling  a  little  over  the  prospect  his 
last  words  had  opened.  Behind  her  head 
shivers  of  sun  and  shade  ran  across  the 
striped  awning.  A  row  of  maples  and  a 
privet  hedge  hid  their  neighbor's  gables, 
giving  them  undivided  possession  of  their 
leafy  half-acre ;  and  life,  a  moment  be- 
fore, had  been  like  their  plot  of  ground, 
shut  off,  hedged  in  from  importunities, 
impenetrably  his  and  hers.  Now  it  seemed 
to  him  that  every  maple-leaf,  every  privet- 
bud,  was  a  relentless  human  gaze,  press- 
ing close  upon  their  privacy.      It  was  as 


though  they  sat  in  a  brightly  lit  room,  un- 
curtained from  a  darkness  full  of  hostile 
watchers.  .  .  .  His  wrife  still  smiled  ;  and 
her  unconsciousness  of  danger  seemed,  in 
some  horrible  way,  to  put  her  beyond  the 
reach  of  rescue.    .    .    . 

He  had  not  known  that  it  would  be  like 
this.  After  the  first  odious  weeks,  spent 
in  preparing  the  letters  for  publication,  in 
submitting  them  to  Flamel,  and  in  negotia- 
ting with  the  publishers,  the  transaction 
had  dropped  out  of  his  consciousness  into 
that  unvisited  limbo  to  which  we  relegate 
the  deeds  we  would  rather  not  have  done 
but  have  no  notion  of  undoing.  From  the 
moment  he  had  obtained  Miss  Trent's 
promise  not  to  sail  with  her  aunt  he  had 
tried  to  imagine  himself  irrevocably  com- 
mitted. After  that,  he  argued,  his  first  duty 
was  to  her — she  had  become  his  conscience. 
The  sum  obtained  from  the  publishers  by 
Flamel's  adroit  manipulations  and  oppor- 
tunely transferred  to  Dinslow's  successful 
venture,  already  yielded  a  return  which, 
combined  with  Glennard's  professional 
earnings,  took  the  edge  of  compulsion 
from  their  way  of  living,  making  it  appear 
the  expression  of  a  graceful  preference  for 
simplicity.  It  was  the  mitigated  poverty 
which  can  subscribe  to  a  review  or  two 
and  have  a  few  flowers  on  the  dinner-table. 
And  already  in  a  small  way  Glennard  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  magnetic  quality  of 
prosperity.  Clients  who  had  passed  his 
door  in  the  hungry  days  sought  it  out  now 
that  it  bore  the  name  of  a  successful  man. 
It  was  understood  that  a  small  inheri- 
tance, cleverly  invested,  was  the  source  of 
his  fortune  ;  and  there  was  a  feeling  that 
a  man  who  could  do  so  well  for  himself 
was  likely  to  know  how  to  turn  over  other 
people's  money. 

But  it  was  in  the  more  intimate  reward 
of  his  wife's  happiness  that  Glennard 
tasted  the  full  flavor  of  success.  Coming 
out  of  conditions  so  narrow  that  those  he 
offered  her  seemed  spacious,  she  fitted  into 
her  new  life  without  any  of  those  manifest 
efforts  at  adjustment  that  are  as  sore  to  a 
husband's  pride  as  the  critical  rearrange- 
ment of  the  bridal  furniture.  She  had 
given  him,  instead,  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
watching  her  expand  like  a  sea-creature 
restored  to  its  element,  stretching  out  the 
atrophied  tentacles  of  girlish  vanity  and  en- 
joyment to  the  rising  tide  of  opportunity. 
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And  somehow — in  the  windowless  inner 
cell  of  his  consciousness  where  self-criticism 
cowered — Glennard's  course  seemed  jus- 
tified by  its  merely  material  success.  How 
could  such  a  crop  of  innocent  blessedness 
have  sprung  from  tainted  soil  ?  .   .   . 

Now  he  had  the  injured  sense  of  a  man 
entrapped  into  a  disadvantageous  bargain. 
He  had  not  known  it  would  be  like  this  ; 
and  a  dull  anger  gathered  at  his  heart. 
Anger  against  whom  ?  Against  his  wife, 
for  not  knowing  what  he  suffered  ?  Against 
Flamel,  for  being  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  his  wrong-doing  ?  Or  against  that 
mute  memory  to  which  his  own  act  had 
suddenly  given  a  voice  of  accusation  ? 
Yes,  that  was  it ;  and  his  punishment 
henceforth  would  be  the  presence,  the  un- 
escapable  presence,  of  the  woman  he  had 
so  persistently  evaded.  She  would  always 
be  there  now.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
married  her  instead  of  the  other.  It  was 
what  she  had  always  wanted — to  be  with 
him  —  and  she  had  gained  her  point  at 
last.     .     .     . 

He  sprang  up,  as  though  in  an  impulse 
of  flight.  .  .  .  The  sudden  movement 
lifted  his  wife's  lids,  and  she  asked,  in  the 
incurious  voice  of  the  woman  whose  life 
is  enclosed  in  a  magic  circle  of  prosperity 
— "  Any  news  ?  " 

"  No — none — "  he  said,  roused  to  a 
sense  of  immediate  peril.  The  papers  lay 
scattered  at  his  feet — what  if  she  were  to 
see  them?  He  stretched  his  arm  to  gather 
them  up,  but  his  next  thought  showed 
him  the  futility  of  such  concealment.  The 
same  advertisement  would  appear  every 
day,  for  weeks  to  come,  in  every  news- 
paper •  how  could  he  prevent  her  seeing 
it  ?  He  could  not  always  be  hiding  the 
papers  from  her.  .  .  .  Well,  and 
what  if  she  did  see  it?  It  would  signify 
nothing  to  her,  the  chances  were  that  she 
would  never  even  read  the  book.  .  .  . 
As  she  ceased  to  be  an  element  of  fear 
in  his  calculations  the  distance  between 
them  seemed  to  lessen  and  he  took  her 
again,  as  it  were,  into  the  circle  of  his  con- 
jugal protection.  .  .  .  Yet  a  moment 
before  he  had  almost  hated  her  ! 
He  laughed  aloud  at  his  senseless  ter- 
rors. .  .  .  He  was  off  his  balance, 
decidedly.     .     .     . 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  she 
asked. 


He  explained,  elaborately,  that  he  was 
laughing  at  the  recollection  of  an  old 
woman  in  the  train,  an  old  woman  with 
a  lot  of  bundles,  who  couldn't  find  her 
ticket.  .  .  .  But  somehow,  in  the  tell- 
ing, the  humor  of  the  story  seemed  to 
evaporate,  and  he  felt  the  conventionality 
of  her  smile.  He  glanced  at  his  watch, 
"Isn't  it  time  to  dress  ?  " 

She  rose  with  serene  reluctance.  "  It's 
a  pity  to  go  in.  The  garden  looks  so 
lovely." 

They  lingered  side  by  side,  surveying 
their  domain.  There  was  not  space  in  it, 
at  this  hour,  for  the  shadow  of  the  elm- 
tree  in  the  angle  of  the  hedge  ;  it  crossed 
the  lawn,  cut  the  flower-border  in  two,  and 
ran  up  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  nursery 
window.  She  bent  to  flick  a  caterpillar 
from  the  honey-suckle ;  then,  as  they 
turned  in-doors,  "If  we  mean  to  go  on 
the  yacht  next  Sunday,"  she  suggested, 
"oughtn't  you  to  let  Mr.  Flamel  know  ?  " 

Glennard's  exasperation  deflected  sud- 
denly. "  Of  course  I  shall  let  him  know. 
You  always  seem  to  imply  that  I'm  going 
to  do  something  rude  to  Flamel." 

The  words  reverberated  through  her  si- 
lence ;  she  had  a  way  of  thus  leaving  one 
space  in  which  to  contemplate  one's  folly 
at  arm's  length.  Glennard  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  upstairs.  As  he  dropped 
into  a  chair  before  his  dressing-table  he 
said  to  himself  that  in  the  last  hour  he 
had  sounded  the  depths  of  his  humiliation 
and  that  the  lowest  dregs  of  it,  the  very 
bottom -slime,  was  the  hateful  necessity 
of  having  always,  as  long  as  the  two  men 
lived,  to  be  civil  to  Barton  Flamel. 


VI 

HE  week  in  town  had  been 
sultry,  and  the  men,  in  the 
Sunday  emancipation  of 
white  flannel  and  duck, 
filled  the  deck-chairs  of  the 
yacht  with  their  out- 
stretched apathy,  following,  through  a 
mist  of  cigarette-smoke,  the  flitting  incon- 
sequences of  the  women.  The  party  was 
a  small  one — Flamel  had  few  intimate 
friends — but  composed  of  more  hetero- 
geneous atoms  than  the  little  pools  into 
which  society  usually  runs.     The  reaction 
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from  the  chief  episode  of  his  earlier  life 
had  bred  in  Glennard  an  uneasy  distaste 
for  any  kind  of  personal  saliency.  Clever- 
ness was  useful  in  business  ;  but  in 
society  it  seemed  to  him  as  futile  as  the 
sham  cascades  formed  by  a  stream  that 
might  have  been  used  to  drive  a  mill. 
He  liked  the  collective  point  of  view  that 
goes  with  the  civilized  uniformity  of  dress- 
clothes,  and  his  wife's  attitude  implied 
the  same  preference  ;  yet  they  found 
themselves  slipping  more  and  more  into 
Flamel's  intimacy.  Alexa  had  once  or 
twice  said  that  she  enjoyed  meeting  clever 
people  ;  but  her  enjoyment  took  the 
negative  form  of  a  smiling  receptivity  ; 
and  Glennard  felt  a  growing  preference 
for  the  kind  of  people  who  have  their 
thinking  done  for  them  by  the  commu- 
nity. 

Still,  the  deck  of  the  yacht  was  a  pleas- 
ant refuge  from  the  heat  on  shore, 
and  his  wife's  profile,  serenely  projected 
against  tjie  changing  blue,  lay  on  his 
retina  like  a  cool  hand  on  the  nerves. 
He  had  never  been  more  impressed  by 
the  kind  of  absoluteness  that  lifted  her 
beauty  above  the  transient  effects  of 
other  women,  making  the  most  harmoni- 
ous face  seem  an  accidental  collocation 
of  features. 

The  ladies  who  directly  suggested  this 
comparison  were  of  a  kind  accustomed 
to  take  similar  risks  with  more  gratifying 
results.  Mrs.  Armiger  had  in  fact  long 
been  the  triumphant  alternative  of  those 
who  couldn't  "  see "  Alexa  Glennard's 
looks  ;  and  Mrs.  Touchett's  claims  to 
consideration  were  founded  on  that  dis- 
tribution of  effects  which  is  the  wonder 
of  those  who  admire  a  highly  cultivated 
country.  The  third  lady  of  the  trio  which 
Glennard's  fancy  had  put  to  such  unflat- 
tering uses,  was  bound  by  circumstances 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  other  two. 
This  was  Mrs.  Dresham,  the  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Radiator.  Mrs.  Dresham 
was  a  lady  who  had  rescued  herself  from 
social  obscurity  by  assuming  the  role  of 
her  husband's  exponent  and  interpreter  ; 
and  Dresham's  leisure  being  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  remarkable  women,  his 
wife's  attitude  committed  her  to  the 
public  celebration  of  their  remarkable- 
ness.  For  the  conceivable  tedium  of  this 
duty,  Mrs.  Dresham  was  repaid  by  the 
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fact  that  there  were  people  who  took  her 
for  a  remarkable  woman  ;  and  who  in 
turn  probably  purchased  similar  distinc- 
tion with  the  small  change  of  her  reflect- 
ed importance.  As  to  the  other  ladies  of 
the  party,  they  were  simply  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  men — the  kind  of  women 
who  expect  to  be  talked  to  collectively 
and  to  have  their  questions  left  unan- 
swered. 

Mrs.  Armiger,  the  latest  embodiment 
of  Dresham's  instinct  for  the  remarkable, 
was  an  innocent  beauty  who  for  years  had 
distilled  dulness  among  a  set  of  people 
now  self-condemned  by  their  inability  to 
appreciate  her.  Under  Dresham's  tute- 
lage she  had  developed  into  a  "  thought- 
ful woman,"  who  read  his  leaders  in  the 
Radiator  and  bought  the  books  he 
recommended.  When  a  new  novel  ap- 
peared, people  wanted  to  know  what  Mrs. 
Armiger  thought  of  it ;  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  made  a  trip  in  Touraine 
had  recently  inscribed  to  her  the  wide- 
margined  result  of  his  explorations. 

Glennard,  leaning  back  with  his  head 
against  the  rail  and  a  slit  of  fugitive  blue 
between  his  half-closed  lids,  vaguely 
wished  she  wouldn't  spoil  the  afternoon 
by  making  people  talk  ;  though  he  re- 
duced his  annoyance  to  the  minimum  by 
not  listening  to  what  was  said,  there  re- 
mained a  latent  irritation  against  the  gen- 
eral futility  of  words. 

His  wife's  gift  of  silence  seemed  to  him 
the  most  vivid  commentary  on  the  clum- 
siness of  speech  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course, and  his  eyes  had  turned  to  her  in 
renewed  appreciation  of  this  finer  facul- 
ty when  Mrs.  Armiger's  voice  abruptly 
brought  home  to  him  the  underrated 
potentialities  of  language. 

"  You've  read  them,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Glennard?"  he  heard  her  ask;  and,  in 
reply  to  Alexa's.  vague  interrogation — 
"  Why,  the  '  Aubyn  Letters  ' — it's  the  only 
book  people  are  talking  of  this  week." 

Mrs.  Dresham  immediately  saw  her 
advantage.  "  You  haven't  read  them  ? 
How  very  extraordinary  !  As  Mrs.  Ar- 
miger says,  the  book's  in  the  air  ;  one 
breathes  it  in  like  the  influenza." 

Glennard  sat  motionless,  watching  his 
wife. 

"  Perhaps  it  hasn't  reached  the  suburbs 
yet,"  she  said,  with  her  unruffled  smile. 
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"  Oh,  do  let  me  come  to  you,  then  !  " 
Mrs.  Touchett  cried  ;  "  anything  for  a 
change  of  air  !  I'm  positively  sick  of  the 
book  and  I  can't  put  it  down.  Can't  you 
sail  us  beyond  its  reach,  Mr.  Flamel  ?  " 

Flamel  shook  his  head.  "Not  even 
with  this  breeze.  Literature  travels  faster 
than  steam  nowadays.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  we  can't  any  of  us  give  up  read- 
ing ;  it's  as  insidious  as  a  vice  and  as 
tiresome  as  a  virtue." 

"  I  believe  it  is  a  vice,  almost,  to  read 
such  a  book  as  the  '  Letters,'  "  said  Mrs. 
Touchett.  "  It's  the  woman's  soul,  abso- 
lutely torn  up  by  the  roots — her  whole 
self  laid  bare  ;  and  to  a  man  who  evi- 
dently didn't  care  ;  who  couldn't  have 
cared.  I  don't  mean  to  read  another 
line  ;  it's  too  much  like  listening  at  a  key- 
hole." 

"  But  if  she  wanted  it  published  ?  " 

"  Wanted  it  ?  How  do  we  know  she 
did  ?" 

"Why,  I  heard  she'd  left  the  letters  to 
the  man — whoever  he  is — with  directions 
that  they  should  be  published  after  his 
death " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  Mrs.  Touchett 
declared. 

"  He's  dead  then,  is  he  ?  "  one  of  the 
men  asked. 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  if  he  were 
alive  he  could  ever  hold  up  his  head 
again,  with  these  letters  being  read  by 
everybody  ?  "  Mrs.  Touchett  protested. 
"It  must  have  been  horrible  enough  to 
know  they'd  been  written  to  him  ;  but  to 
publish  them  !  No  man  could  have  done 
it  and  no  woman  could  have  told  him 
to " 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  Dresham  judici- 
ally interposed;  "after  all,  they're  not 
love-letters." 

"  No — that's  the  worst  of  it  ;  they're 
unloved  letters,"  Mrs.  Touchett  retorted. 

"  Then,  obviously,  she  needn't  have 
written  them  ;  whereas  the  man,  poor 
devil,  could  hardly  help  receiving  them." 

"  Perhaps  he  counted  on  the  public  to 
save  him  the  trouble  of  reading  them," 
said  young  Hartly,  who  was  in  the  cyn- 
ical stage. 

Mrs.  Armiger  turned  her  reproachful 
loveliness  to  Dresham.  "  From  the  way 
you  defend  him,  I  believe  you  know  who 
he  is." 


Everyone  looked  at  Dresham,  and  his 
wife  smiled  with  the  superior  air  of  the 
woman  who  is  in  her  husband's  profes- 
sional secrets.  Dresham  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"What  have  I  said  to  defend  him  ?  " 

"  You  called  him  a  poor  devil — you 
pitied  him." 

"  A  man  who  could  let  Margaret  Au- 
byn  write  to  him  in  that  way  ?  Of  course 
I  pity  him." 

"  Then  you  must  know  who  he  is," 
cried  Mrs.  Armiger,  with  a  triumphant  air 
of  penetration. 

Hartly  and  Flamel  laughed  and  Dres- 
ham shook  his  head.  "  No  one  knows  ; 
not  even  the  publishers  ;  so  they  tell  me 
at  least." 

"  So  they  tell  you  to  tell  us,"  Hartly 
astutely  amended  ;  and  Mrs.  Armiger  ad- 
ded, with  the  appearance  of  carrying  the 
argument  a  point  farther,  "  But  even  if 
he's  dead  and  she's  dead,  somebody  must 
have  given  the  letters  to  the  publishers." 

"A  little  bird,  probably."  said  Dres- 
ham, smiling  indulgently  on  her  deduc- 
tion. 

"  A  little  bird  of  prey  then — a  vulture, 
I  should  say — "  another  man  interpolated. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  with  you  there,"  said 
Dresham,  easily.  "  Those  letters  belonged 
to  the  public." 

"  How  can  any  letters  belong  to  the 
public  that  weren't  written  to  the  pub- 
lic ?  "   Mrs.  Touchett  interposed. 

"Well,  these  were,  in  a  sense.  A  per- 
sonality as  big  as  Margaret  Aubyn's  be- 
longs to  the  world.  Such  a  mind  is  part 
of  the  general  fund  of  thought.  It's  the 
penalty  of  greatness  —  one  becomes  a 
monument  historiqiie.  Posterity  pays  the 
cost  of  keeping  one  up,  but  on  condition 
that  one  is  always  open  to  the  public." 

"  I  don't  see  that  that  exonerates  the 
man  who  gives  up  the  keys  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, as  it  were." 

"Who  ivas  he?"  another  voice  in- 
quired. 

"  Who  was  he?  Oh,  nobody,  I  fancy — 
the  letter-box,  the  slit  in  the  wall  through 
which  the  letters  passed  to  posterity.  .  .  ." 

"  But  she  never  meant  them  for  pos- 
terity !  " 

"  A  woman  shouldn't  write  such  letters 
if  she  doesn't  mean  them  to  be  pub- 
lished.     .     .      ." 
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"She  shouldn't  write  them  to  such  a 
man  !  "  Mrs.  Touchett  scornfully  cor- 
rected. 

"  I  never  keep  letters,"  said  Mrs.  Armi- 
ger,  under  the  obvious  impression  that  she 
was  contributing  a  valuable  point  to  the 
discussion. 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  Flamel, 
who  had  not  spoken,  said,  lazily,  "You 
women  are  too  incurably  subjective.  I 
venture  to  say  that  most  men  would  see 
in  those  letters  merely  their  immense  liter- 
ary value,  their  significance  as  documents. 
The  personal  side  doesn't  count  where 
there's  so  much  else." 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  you  haven't  any 
principles,"  Mrs.  Armiger  declared  ;  and 
Alexa  Glennard,  lifting  an  indolent  smile, 
said  :  "I  shall  never  write  you  a  love- 
letter,  Mr.  Flamel." 

Glennard  moved  away  impatiently. 
Such  talk  was  as  tedious  as  the  buzzing  of 
gnats.  He  wondered  why  his  wife  had 
wanted  to  drag  him  on  such  a  senseless 
expedition.  .  .  .  He  hated  Flamel's 
crowd — and  what  business  had  Flamel 
himself  to  interfere  in  that  way,  standing  up 
for  the  publication  of  the  letters  as  though 
Glennard  needed  his  defence  ? 

Glennard  turned  his  head  and  saw  that 
Flamel  had  drawn  a  seat  to  Alexa's  elbow 
and  was  speaking  to  her  in  a  low  tone. 
The  other  groups  had  scattered,  straying 
in  twos  along  the  deck.  It  came  over 
Glennard  that  he  should  never  again  be 
able  to  see  Flamel  speaking  to  his  wife 
without  the  sense  of  sick  mistrust  that 
now  loosened  his  joints. 

Alexa,  the  next  morning,  over  their 
early  breakfast,  surprised  her  husband  by 
an  unexpected  request. 

"  Will  you  bring  me  those  letters  from 
town  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  What  letters?  "  he  said,  putting  down 
his  cup.  He  felt  himself  as  helplessly 
vulnerable  as  a  man  who  is  lunged  at  in 
the  dark. 

"  Mrs.  Aubyn's.  The  book  they  were 
all  talking  about  yesterday." 

Glennard,  carefully  measuring  his 
second  cup  of  tea,  said,  with  deliberation, 
"  I  didn't  know  you  cared  about  that  sort 
of  thing." 

She  was,  in  fact,  not  a  great  reader, 
and  a  new  book  seldom  reached  her  till  it 


was,  so  to  speak,  on  the  home  stretch  ; 
but  she  replied,  with  a  gentle  tenacity,  "  I 
think  it  would  interest  me  because  I  read 
her  life  last  year." 

"  Her  life  ?  Where  did  you  get  that?  " 

"  Someone  lent  it  to  me  when  it  came 
out — Mr.  Flamel,  I  think." 

His  first  impulse  was  to  exclaim,  "Why 
the  devil  do  you  borrow  books  of  Flamel? 
I  can  buy  you  all  you  want — "  but  he  felt 
himself  irresistibly  forced  into  an  attitude 
of  smiling  compliance.  "Flamel  always 
has  the  newest  books  going,  hasn't  he? 
You  must  be  careful,  by  the  way,  about 
returning  what  he  lends  you.  He's  rather 
crotchety  about  his  library." 

"Oh,  I'm  always  very  careful,"  she 
said,  with  a  touch  of  competence  that 
struck  him  ;  and  she  added,  as  he  caught 
up  his  hat  :      "  Don't  forget  the  letters." 

Why  had  she  asked  for  the  book  ? 
Was  her  sudden  wish  to  see  it  the  result 
of  some  hint  of  Flamel's  ?  The  thought 
turned  Glennard  sick,  but  he  preserved 
sufficient  lucidity  to  tell  himself,  a  moment 
later,  that  his  last  hope  of  self-control 
would  be  lost  if  he  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  seeing  a  hidden  purpose  in  every- 
thing she  said  and  did.  How  much 
Flamel  guessed,  he  had  no  means  of  divin- 
ing ;  nor  could  he  predicate,  from  what 
he  knew  of  the  man,  to  what  use  his  in- 
ferences might  be  put.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  had  made  Flamel  a  useful  adviser 
made  him  the  most  dangerous  of  accom- 
plices. Glennard  felt  himself  agrope 
among  alien  forces  that  his  own  act  had 
set  in  motion. 

Alexa  was  a  woman  of  few  require- 
ments ;  but  her  wishes,  even  in  trifles, 
had  a  definiteness  that  distinguished  them 
from  the  fluid  impulses  of  her  kind.  He 
knew  that,  having  once  asked  for  the 
book,  she  would  not  forget  it ;  and  he 
put  aside,  as  an  ineffectual  expedient,  his 
momentary  idea  of  applying  for  it  at  the 
circulating  library  and  telling  her  that  all 
the  copies  were  out.  If  the  book  was  to 
be  bought  it  had  better  be  bought  at 
once.  He  left  his  office  earlier  than  usu- 
al and  turned  in  at  the  first  book-shop 
on  his  way  to  the  train.  The  show-win- 
dow was  stacked  with  conspicuously 
lettered  volumes.  "  Margaret  Aubyn" 
flashed  back  at  him  in  endless  repetition. 
He  plunged  into   the  shop  and  came  on 
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a  counter  where  the  name  reiterated  it- 
self on  row  after  row  of  bindings.  It 
seemed  to  have  driven  the  rest  of  liter- 
ature to  the  back  shelves.  He  caught  up 
a  copy,  tossing  the  money  to  an  aston- 
ished clerk  who  pursued  him  to  the  door 
with  the  unheeded  offer  to  wrap  up  the 
volumes. 

In  the  street  he  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den apprehension.  What  if  he  were  to 
meet  Flamel  ?  The  thought  was  intol- 
erable. He  called  a  cab  and  drove  straight 
to  the  station  where,  amid  the  palm-leaf 
fans  of  a  perspiring  crowd,  he  waited  a 
long  half-hour  for  his  train  to  start. 

He  had  thrust  a  volume  in  either  pock- 
et and  in  the  train  he  dared  not  draw  them 
out  ;  but  the  detested  words  leaped  at  him 
from  the  folds  of  the  evening  paper.  The 
air  seemed  full  of  Margaret  Aubyn's  name. 
The  motion  of  the  train  set  it  dancing  up 
and  down  on  the  page  of  a  magazine  that 
a  man  in  front  of  him  was  reading.   .   .    . 

At  the  door  he  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Glennard  was  still  out,  and  he  went  up- 
stairs to  his  room  and  dragged  the  books 


from  his  pocket.  They  lay  on  the  table 
before  him  like  live  things  that  he  feared 
to  touch.  ...  At  length  he  opened 
the  first  volume.  A  familiar  letter  sprang 
out  at  him,  each  word  quickened  by  its 
glaring  garb  of  type.  The  little  broken 
phrases  fled  across  the  page  like  wounded 
animals  in  the  open.  ...  It  was  a 
horrible  sight.  ...  A  battue  of  help- 
less things  driven  savagely  out  of  shelter. 
He  had  not  known  it  would  be  like 
this. 

He  understood  now  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  selling  the  letters,  he  had  viewed 
the  transaction  solely  as  it  affected  him- 
self :  as  an  unfortunate  blemish  on  an 
otherwise  presentable  record.  He  had 
scarcely  considered  the  act  in  relation  to 
Margaret  Aubyn  ;  for  death,  if  it  hallows, 
also  makes  innocuous.  Glennard's  God 
was  a  god  of  the  living,  of  the  imme- 
diate, the  actual,  the  tangible  ;  all  his  days 
he  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  that  god, 
heedless  of  the  divinities  who,  below  the 
surface  of  our  deeds  and  passions,  silent- 
ly forge  the  fatal  weapons  of  the  dead. 


(To  be  concluded  in  April.) 
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A     FABLE     FOR    CAPTAINS 


By   Edith  Elmer  Wood 


WO  men  met  on  their  way 
to  an  elevator  at  the  Navy 
Department  and  greeted 
each  other  cordially. 

"Why,  Hunter,  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  "  asked 
the  more  expansive  one. 

"Want  a  ship,"  replied  the  other, 
laconically.  Ned  Hunter  never  wasted 
speech.  A  ten-word  sentence  was  more 
of  an  effort  to  him  than  a  century  run. 

"  Due  for  sea  already  ?  Why,  I  thought 
you'd  hardly  got  settled  down  at  the  Nor- 
folk yard.  How  the  time  flies  !  There's 
not.  much  on  hand  just  now  of  your  size, 
I'm  afraid.  The  battle-ships  are  rather 
too  big  for  you,  and  you  wouldn't  want  a 
training  ship,  I  suppose  ?     But  look  here, 


Hunter,  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  them 
catch  you  for  the  Ponemah  !  They're  on 
the  lookout  for  a  commander  for  her." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  Pone- 
mah ?  "  growled  the  other.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  not  five  minutes  before, 
he  had  just  about  arranged  to  be  ordered 
to  the  Ponemah,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  the  fact.  He  had 
not  seen  the  Secretary  yet,  so  he  could 
doubtless  still  withdraw  if  he  wished. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  Pone- 
mah ?  "  his  friend  echoed.  "  What  isn't? 
Haven't  you  heard  ?  She's  in  an  awful 
state.  Had  three  captains  in  six  months. 
None  of  them  could  stand  it.  Discipline 
gone  to  rack  and  ruin.     The  crew  give 
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more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  men 
in  the  service  put  together.  The  officers 
are  running  it  to  suit  themselves.  Said  to 
have  formed  a  cabal  against  the  captain. 
Unhappiest  ship  in  the  navy,  and  the 
most  demoralized." 

An  inarticulate  sound  in  Commander 
Hunter's  throat  was  the  only  answer  he 
made.  The  halting  of  the  elevator  at  the 
ground  floor  broke  the  conversation,  and 
the  two  men  separated  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  the  forehead,  reminis- 
cent of  long  years  of  saluting. 

The  next  person  Hunter  met  was  a 
classmate,  who  wrung  his  hand  with 
enthusiasm.  It  came  to  light  that  he  also 
had  run  on  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a 
ship. 

"  Haven't  got  one  yet,  though,"  he 
volunteered.  "  Doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
in  sight  in  commanders'  commands.  May 
have  to  take  one  of  those  wretched  old 
sailing  ships  in  the  training  squadron. 
They  offered  me  the  Ponemah  yesterday, 
but  I  knew  better  than  to  take  her." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  Pone- 
mah ?  "  When  Ned  Hunter  had  once 
found  a  verbal  formula  that  answered  his 
purpose,  he  stuck  to  it  through  thick  and 
thin.  The  invention  of  a  new  one  would 
have  required  altogether  too  much  effort. 

"All  hell's  the  matter  with  her," 
responded  the  other  with  conviction. 
"  Worst  set  of  officers  in  the  service. 
They've  run  out  four  captains  already 
and  only  been  in  commission  a  year. 
Griswold  told  me  he  had  to  have  one  or 
two  officers  under  suspension  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  command." 

"  Sh'd  think  he'd  be  ashamed  to  tell 
it." 

The  unexpectedness  of  this  sally 
brought  a  look  of  surprise  to  the  other 
man's  face  and  then  a  laugh. 

"Of  course  those  things  don't  do  a 
captain  any  good.  Nobody  likes  to  get 
the  reputation  of  having  an  unhappy  ship. 
That's  why  I  don't  want  to  go  to  her. 
And  don't  you  go  either,  Ned." 

But  Hunter's  face  was  inscrutable. 

It  still  lacked  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
when  he  was  to  see  the  Secretary,  so  he 
went  upstairs  again,  dropped  in  at  the 
Hydrographic  Office  and  asked  for  young 
Etheridge.  This  was  the  ensign  of  that 
name,  the  son  of  old  Commodore  Ethe- 


ridge. Commander  Hunter  had  trotted 
him  on  his  knee  and  fed  him  peppermints 
before  he  was  out  of  dresses. 

"  Why,  how  are  you,  Captain  ?  I'm 
ever  so  glad  to  see  you.  Come  in  and 
sit  down,  won't  you  ?  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  I  was  at  the  Academy." 

"  Grown  a  mustache  since  then,  eh  ? 
Don't  look  so  much  like  your  mother  as 
you  did.  Shut  the  door,  Tom.  Now, 
man  to  man,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
Ponemah  ?  " 

Etheridge  looked  a  trifle  dazed  for  a 
moment. 

"The  Ponemah?  Why,  I  don't  know 
anything,  sir,  except  what  everybody 
knows — just  the  talk  around  the  Depart- 
ment. You're  not  thinking  of  going  to 
her,  are  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  certain  dismay  in  his  tone, 
and  Commander  Hunter  smiled  grimly. 

"  Some,"  he  said.  He  was  still  over- 
come by  the  unwonted  length  of  his  last 
remarks. 

"  Of  course  you  know  best  what  you're 
doing,  sir."  It  is  not  customary  for 
ensigns  to  offer  advice  to  commanders. 
"  And  it  would  be  a  blessed  good  thing 
for  the  ship."  Tom  smiled  reflectively. 
"  If  anybody  can  pull  her  up,  you  can, 
sir.  But  there  aren't  many  that  would 
care  to  try." 

"  Haven't  done  it  yet  myself.  Came 
to  you  for  facts.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  your  Department  gossip.  What's 
the  matter  with  her  ?" 

Tom  was  flattered,  but  a  little  embar- 
rassed, too.  Whatever  claim  on  him  an 
old  family  friendship  might  constitute,  ob- 
ligations of  loyalty  to  his  kind  took  prece- 
dence of  it.  He  was  anxious  to  serve 
Captain  Hunter,  but  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  be  on  his  guard  lest,  as  a  junior  officer, 
he  should  in  some  way  betray  his  fellows 
to  a  senior. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  any  of 
them  were  friends  of  yours,  sir,"  he  began, 
cautiously  ;  "  but  she  has  had  rather  hard 
luck  with  her  captains,  you  know." 

"Who?" 

"  Murchison  first.  He  put  her  in  com- 
mission and  kept  her  about  six  months." 

"  Wouldn't  care  to  sail  under  Murchison 
myself,"  the  older  man  admitted.  "  Got 
a  liver.      Beastly  temper." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  expect  that's  about  what's 
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the  matter  with  him.  You  see  he  kept 
things  sort  of  stirred  up  and  irritated,  and 
everybody  was  reporting  everybody  else 
for  everything.  There  were  so  many  re- 
ports that  the  Department  stopped  an- 
swering them — just  put  'em  in  pigeon- 
holes. At  last  they  took  to  reporting  him 
for  drinking.  You  know  he  does  take 
a  bit  more  than  is  good  for  him  ?  "  But 
Hunter  refused  to  commit  himself,  and 
Etheridge  hastened  to  say  :  "  Of  course 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it  myself, 
but  I've  heard  so.  Well,  he  asked  for  a 
court  of  inquiry,  but  the  Department  didn't 
like  the  tone  of  the  reports — thought  they 
showed  too  much '  animus,'  I  guess,  so  they 
wouldn't  act  on  them.  But  they  detached 
Murchison.    The  next  one  was  Burleigh." 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  his  temper. 
Meekest  man  since  Moses." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  say  a  coal-heaver  could 
have  pulled  his  whiskers  unrebuked.  I 
suppose  the  fellows  aboard  were  feeling  a 
little  high  because  they'd  got  rid  of  Mur- 
chison, and  they  led  poor  Burleigh  a  dance 
— just  deviled  him  to  death.  He  had  ner- 
vous prostration  and  was  detached  and 
given  sick-leave,  on  the  doctor's  recom- 
mendation, after  three  months." 

Hunter  chuckled. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  growled,  encouragingly. 

"Then  came  Scott." 

"  Good  man,  Scott,"  commented  Hun- 
ter. 

"  Yes,  of  course  he  is,"  Etheridge 
agreed.  "  He's  a  fine  officer,  and  I  dare 
say  he'd  have  gotten  on  all  right  if  he'd 
stayed.  His  leaving  hadn't  anything  to 
do  with  the  ship.  He'd  only  had  her 
about  two  weeks  when  he  got  word  his 
wife  was  very  ill.  He  telegraphed  for 
leave  and  went  to  her,  and  when  he  found 
it  was  going  to  last  a  long  time,  he  asked 
to  be  detached.  Griswold  was  the  last 
one.  I  expect  you  know  him  better  than 
I  do,  sir.  I  hear  he's  very  pleasant  so- 
cially and  with  those  of  his  own  rank,  but 
his  juniors  don't  especially  love  him.  He's 
one  of  the  suspicious  sort,  you  know,  al- 
ways putting  the  worst  construction  on 
everything.  Instead  of  taking  it  for 
granted  you're  a  gentleman  till  it's  proved 
you're  not,  he  starts  out  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  you're  a  cad.  He  had  somebody 
suspended  all  the  time.  But  they  made 
it  pretty  hot  for  him,  and  he  came  up  here 


complaining  around  and  asking  to  be  re- 
lieved." 

"  Who's  the  executive  ?  " 

"'Mollie'  Whipple." 

"  Conscientious  man.     Fussy,  though." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  just  it.  He's  a  regular 
nagger,  well-meaning,  but  lacks  force,  and 
he  can't  let  anything  alone  to  save  him- 
self." 

"  How  about  that  wardroom  conspiracy 
against  the  Captain  ?  " 

Etheridge  forgot  his  prudence  and 
flared  up. 

"  Rot,  sir  !  Infernal  rot  !  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  couldn't  be 
gotten  together  in  the  service  a  ward- 
roomful  of  officers  who  would  '  conspire 
against  a  captain  ' !  Of  course  they  might 
talk  over  the  skipper's  shortcomings  and 
growl  a  bit  among  themselves,  and  then 
if  there  was  somebody  to  carry  tales 
.  .  .  You  know  how  it  is.  You  haven't 
forgotten  what  a  wardroom's  like,  Cap- 
tain." 

But  if  Commander  Hunter  had  any 
such  recollections  he  kept  them  to  him- 
self. 

"  Pretty  tough  lot  on  the  Ponemah, 
though,  eh  ?  "   he  queried. 

"No,  sir,  not  at  all,"  the  young  man 
protested.  "  There  are  one  or  two  aboard 
that  won't  ever  set  the  world  on  fire,  and 
several  that  I  don't  know  much  about, 
but  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  them.  And 
there's  Ashmead,  a  classmate  of  mine. 
He's  the  salt  of  the  earth  if  he's  treated 
right.  He's  impulsive  and  hot-headed, 
but  he's  white  clear  through.  And  there's 
Banks.  I  was  shipmates  with  him  last 
cruise.  He's  navigator — an  awfully  quiet, 
studious  sort  of  fellow  and  a  strict  duty 
man.  And  you  must  know  Schemmerhorn, 
the  chief  engineer.  He  sailed  with  father 
once  when  I  was  a  kid.  Nothing  flighty 
about  him,  sir.  Weighs  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  and  has  seven  children— four 
of  'em  twins." 

"  Crew  good  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  expect  all  crews  average  up 
about  the  same,  sir.  The  difference  comes 
in  the  way  you  handle  them. 
I'm  not  saying  that  the  discipline's  good 
aboard.  I  guess  it's  about  as  bad  as  you'll 
often  find  for'd  and  aft.  But  the  mate- 
rial's all  right,  if  you've  got  the  patience 
to  tackle  the  job  of  getting  it  into  shape." 
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Hunter  drew  out  his  watch  and  glanced 
at  it,  then  rose. 

"  Got  to  go,  Tom.  My  regards  to  your 
father  and  mother." 

Tom  stood  looking  after  him  regretfully. 

"  Now  did  I  tell  him  too  much  or  too 
little  ?  "  he  asked  himself.  "  I  wonder 
what  goes  on  inside  that  great  head  of  his 
anyhow  !  " 

Commander  Hunter  went  back  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and  made  his  application  for  the  Ponemah 
conditional  on  having  a  new  executive. 
He  picked  out  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
and  the  exchange  was  promised.  Then 
he  saw  the  Secretary  to  clinch  the  matter. 
His  orders  were  made  out  the  same  day. 
The  Department  was  greatly  relieved  to 
get  a  man — and  a  good  man — who  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  Ponemah. 

The  regeneration  of  that  vessel  proved 
no  easy  task.  There  were  times  when 
Commander  Hunter  and  his  hard-working 
executive  officer  were  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  hopeless.  There  was  nothing  defi- 
nitely wrong  that  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  regulations  were  com- 
plied with,  the  routine  drills  were  gone 
through,  but  there  was  a  discouraging  lack 
of  spirit  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and 
men.  The  ship  had  a  bad  name,  and  no 
one  took  pride  in  belonging  to  her.  The 
drills  dragged.  Nothing  was  done  smartly. 
There  was  no  rivalry  between  the  different 
divisions.      Nobody  cared. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  they  were  un- 
der orders  to  join  the  admiral  for  squad- 
ron evolutions.  Hunter  groaned  in  spirit, 
for  he  knew  his  ship  would  disgrace  him. 
Why  hadn't  he  had  sense  enough  to  wait 
for  one  of  the  new  gunboats  ? 

The  executive  puffed  at  his  pipe  philo- 
sophically and  quoted  Kipling  to  him- 
self.     .      .      . 


All  along  o'  mess, 

All    along    o'   doin'    things    rather  -  more  -  or 
less. 


Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  "  jumped  " 
hard  on  a  man  who  was  dragging  his 
shirt  in  the  water  by  a  hammock  lashing 
to  save  the  trouble  of  washing  it. 

Yet  their  labor  had   not   been  as  much 
wasted  as  appearances  seemed  to  show.. 


Under  the  surface,  a  change  had  been 
slowly  working.  The  "people" — which 
is  to  say,  the  enlisted  men — instinctively 
trusted  their  new  commanding  officer  and 
as  instinctively  respected  him.  They  felt 
the  firm  hand  on  the  reins  and  were  a 
little  restive  under  it  after  the  late  laxity 
of  discipline,  but  the  old  navy  instinct  in 
them  was  responding  to  it,  and  they  needed 
only  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
the  division  officers  to  fall  into  shape  as  a 
creditable  crew.  But  that  was  just  what 
they  did  not  seem  likely  to  get. 

The  officers  also  respected  their  new 
captain.  They  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  "  running  "  him  as  they  did  poor  Bur- 
leigh, or  reporting  him  as  they  did  Mur- 
chison,  or  laying  traps  for  him  as  they  did 
for  Griswold.  He  made  no  social  ad- 
vances, and  they  made  none.  They 
avoided  doing  anything  that  could  get 
them  into  trouble,  but  they  made  no  effort 
to  please  him  and  looked  politely  bored 
when  the  executive  officer  talked  about 
the  good  name  of  the  ship.  The  watch 
officers  were  really  rather  poor  material. 
They  were  younger  than  the  average  and 
most  of  them  had  fads.  One  was  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  Oriental  philoso- 
phy and  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning 
Buddhist.  Another  spent  all  his  time  and 
enthusiasm  on  landscape  painting  in 
water-colors.  The  chief  ambition  of  the 
third  was  to  add  to  his  collection  of 
coleoptera,  while  the  junior  watch  officer, 
Ashmead,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
shining  light  at  anything  except  golf,  or  to 
make  a  special  study  of  any  subject  out- 
side of  the  modern  French  novel.  If 
there  had  been  one  good  plain  duty  man 
in  the  lot,  it  would  probably  have  leav- 
ened the  whole  lump.  Perhaps  even  now 
a  little  thing  might  turn  them. 

When  the  fleet  assembled,  each  ship 
had  to  be  inspected  by  the  Admiral  and 
his  staff.  The  inspection  of  the  Ponemah 
was  marked  by  a  series  of  small  mortify- 
ing incidents  that  kept  the  Captain  and 
the  executive  officer  stretched  on  a  rack 
of  humiliation.  The  first  of  these  occurred 
when  all  hands  were  being  drilled  at 
abandon  ship  and  were  rushing  noisily 
around  in  an  eleventh-hour  desire  to  do 
it  quickly.  The  Admiral  turned  to  Com- 
mander   Hunter    with     his    most   urbane 
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smile  and  asked,  "  Do  they  always  take  it 
so  hard  ?  " 

Then  the  flag  lieutenant  had  the  un- 
happy thought  of  calling  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  jack-knives — a  rather  unusual  for- 
mality— and  when  the  men  drew  their  lan- 
yards from  their  pockets,  not  one  in  five 
had  a  knife  attached. 

Soon  after  there  was  the  three-minute 
drill  for  the  powder  division,  to  see  how 
many  charges  for  the  guns  could  be  got- 
ten on  deck  in  that  length  of  time.  The 
powder  division  was  in  charge  of  the 
senior  watch  officer,  and  who  could  ex- 
pect a  seeker  after  Nirvana  to  insist  on 
rapid  action  in  his  men  ?  When  they  got 
through,  that  insufferable  youth,  the  flag 
secretary,  mentioned,  in  a  pleasant,  con- 
versational way  the  number  of  charges 
brought  on  deck  in  the  last  ship  they  had 
inspected,  and  the  number  was  half  as 
large  again  as  the  Ponemah's. 

The  Admiral  did  not  find  much  fault, 
but  there  was  an  ominous  lack  of  praise 
in  the  few  comments  he  made,  and  the 
final  felicitations  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

When  all  the  ships  had  been  inspected 
and  the  fleet  evolutions  began,  each  day 
brought  some  new  chagrin  to  Captain 
Hunter.  No  matter  what  ship  came  in 
for  praise,  it  was  never  the  Ponemah,  and 
not  infrequently  she  received  a  rap  from 
the  signal  halyards  of  the  flag-ship.  She 
was  the  black  sheep  of  the  squadron,  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  Admiral  was  "  down  " 
on  her.  Instead  of  arousing  them  to  do 
better,  this  only  discouraged  the  ship's 
company  still  further.  The  Ponemah  was 
no  good,  and  there  was  no  use  trying. 
The  officers  placed  all  the  blame  on  the 
"  scrub  lot  "  of  men  they  had,  and  the 
men,  with  more  reason,  laid  it  to  the  slack- 
ness of  the  officers. 

On  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day  the 
ships  had  been  kept  under  way  since 
early  morning,  constantly  changing  their 
formation  from  line  to  column,  from 
double  to  single,  and  back  again,  with 
varying  distances  between  the  ships  and 
varying  intervals  between  the  columns. 
It  had  been  the  most  humiliating  day  yet 
for  the  Ponemah.  No  less  than  three 
times  had  the  flag-ship  signaled  that  she 
was  not  where  she  belonged. 

The  first  time,  the  Captain  admonished 


the  officer  of  the  deck  to  keep  a  sharper 
watch  on  his  distance  from  the  next  ship 
ahead.  The  second  time,  he  sent  for  the 
navigator,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  careful 
man,  and  stationed  him  with  stadimeter  in 
hand  and  orders  to  take  the  masthead 
angle  of  the  ship  ahead  every  five  min- 
utes and  not  to  let  the  distance  vary  by 
a  hair's  breadth.  The  third  signal  was 
therefore  a  shock  to  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  saying  something  emphatic, 
when  the  navigator  handed  him  the  stadi- 
meter. 

"Please  look  for  yourself,  sir.  We're 
not  twenty  yards  out  in  our  distance  from 
the  next  ship  ahead.  It's  the  Mohawk 
that's  at  fault.  She's  two  hundred  yards 
too  near  the  flag-ship.  Can't  you  ex- 
plain it  to  the  Admiral,  sir  ?  " 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

"  No  use,"  he  said,  moodily.  "  Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him."  Could 
it  be  that  the  skipper  was  giving  up  the 
fight  ?  A  deep  gloom  seemed  to  settle 
down  over  the  ship. 

The  Captain  went  on  pacing  up  and 
down  the  bridge,  his  carriage  as  erect,  his 
expression  as  calm  and  imperturbable  as 
ever.  But  under  his  mask  of  a  face,  the 
simple  manly  soul  of  him  was  suffering 
acutely.  He  was  of  the  third  generation 
in  the  navy  from  father  to  son,  and  there 
had  been  collaterals,  too.  The  service  in- 
stinct was  bred  in  his  bone  and  born  in 
his  blood.  It  was  the  deepest,  most  sa- 
cred thing  in  his  life,  and  this  miserable 
ship  was  disgracing  him.  Squadron  cen- 
sures might  fall  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of 
flippant  young  watch  officers,  but  they  cut 
him  to  the  quick.  And  he  somehow  felt 
a  premonition  that  the  worst  was  yet  to 
come. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  flag- 
ship signaled  to  the  Ponemah,  "  Exercise 
at  man  overboard."  She  had  to  sheer  out 
of  column,  let  go  a  life-buoy,  stop  her 
engines,  lower  a  boat  to  pick  up  the  buoy, 
hoist  the  boat  aboard  again,  and  go  ahead 
at  full  speed  to  regain  her  position  in  the 
column.  Now  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Ponemah  that  her  engines  were  getting 
old  and  that  the  very  highest  speed  she 
could  make  was  twelve  knots.  She  had 
gone  through  the  manoeuvre  rather  quick- 
ly so  far  as  picking  up  the  "  man  "  was 
concerned,  but  the  rest  of  the  ships  had 
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been  going  ahead  at  ten  knots  all  the  time, 
and  her  position  was  near  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  try  as  she  might,  it  took  her 
over  an  hour  to  get  back  in  place.  The 
sun  had  set  meanwhile  and  darkness  fallen 
upon  the  sea.  As  they  gained  their  old 
position,  the  Ardois  night  signals  gleamed 
out  cruelly  from  the  flag-ship,  flashing  the 
message,  "  Very  slow,  Ponemah.  Who  is 
officer  of  the  deck  ?  " 

Ashmead  was  officer  of  the  deck.  The 
Captain  glanced  at  him  as  he  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  compressed  lips  watching 
the  foremast  of  the  Ponemah,  where  his 
number  would  presently  appear  in  flaming 
characters  of  red  and  white  for  all  the  fleet 
to  read.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face, 
but  there  was  a  tenseness  in  the  way  he 
held  himself  that  appealed  to  the  Captain. 
"Ashmead  really  wasn't  to  blame  this 
time,"  the  executive  officer  was  saying 
at  his  elbow.  "  But  he  is  a  good  deal  of 
a  farmer  for  the  most  part,  and  maybe  the 
lesson  will  do  him  good." 

The  Captain  did  not  answer.  The  fight- 
ing blood  of  the  Hunters  was  stirring  in 
his  veins.  After  all,  good  or  bad,  this 
was  his  ship,  and  these  were  his  officers 
and  men,  and  the  Admiral  was  treating 
them  unjustly.  He  called  the  signal  quar- 
termaster to  him  and  gave  him  some  di- 
rections. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  In- 
stead of  the  number  that  signified  his 
name,  Ashmead  saw  with  astonishment 
that  the  red  and  white  lanterns  on  the  fore- 
mast were  spelling  out,  letter  by  letter,  a 
signal  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  any 
code-book.  "  I  was  on  the  bridge  and 
am  responsible.     Hunter." 

His  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  as  he 
read  it,  the  muscles  of  his  face  twitched  a 
little,  and  as  he  turned  away,  he  was  con- 


scious of  a  sort  of  lump  in  his  throat  that 
he  had  not  felt  there  for  a  long  time. 

The  Captain  went  down  to  his  cabin  to 
eat  his  solitary  dinner  in  sombre  silence. 
Not  for  an  instant  did  it  cross  his  mind 
that  he  had  done  anything  of  importance 
or  that  a  turning-point  had  been  reached 
in  the  ship's  history. 

Outside  the  dignified  seclusion  of  the 
cabin,  however,  everybody  on  the  ship 
was  excitedly  talking  over  the  "  old  man's  " 
answer  to  the  Admiral.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  service.  The 
heart  of  every  man  on  board,  from  the 
grizzled  chief  engineer  to  the  youngest 
apprentice  boy,  warmed  toward  him.  He 
had  stood  by  them,  and  they  would  stand 
by  him  from  that  day  on. 

An  hour  later,  the  orderly  entered  the 
cabin,  saluted  and  announced,  "  Mr.  Ash- 
mead would  like  to  see  you  a  minute,  sir." 

The  Captain  growled  an  inarticulate 
something  that  was  presumably  a  per- 
mission for  Mr.  Ashmead  to  enter. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  sharply,  swinging 
around  in  the  swivel-chair  at  his  desk. 
He  did  not  feel  too  amiably  toward  the 
junior  watch  officer  just  then. 

The  young  man  stood  before  him,  cap 
in  hand,  very  red  and  uncomfortable. 

"  I — I  want  to  tell  you,  Captain,"  he 
stammered  forth  manfully,  "  that  I'm  very 
sorry  things  didn't  go  better  when  I  had 
the  deck  just  now.  ...  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  .  .  .  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility on  yourself,  sir.  If  I  can  help 
it,  you'll  never  have  the  occasion  to  do 
such  a  thing  for  me  again.  .  .  .  And 
I  think  everybody  on  board  feels  the 
same  way,  sir." 

Six  months  later,  the  Ponemah  was  the 
crack  ship  of  the  squadron. 


AT  the  time  of  writing,  the  newspapers  are 
daily  engaged  in  telling,  in  from  one 
L  to  three  columns  of  space,  that  there 
is  "  no  news  from  South  Africa."  There  has 
been  news  and  there  will  be  more,  but  just  at 
the  moment  the  cables  along  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica have  been  silenced  by  fo7'ce   majeure . 

_  , ,  The    interesting    point     is   not    the 

Cables  and  .       ,     ,        ,  .     ,  ,  , 

Empire  news,  or  the   lack  ot  it,  but   cables. 

Who  stops  to  think,  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  of  cables  to  South  Africa  or  to 
Manila,  or  indeed  of  cables  at  all,  except  of 
that  group  in  the  North  Atlantic  that  puts  the 
stock  exchanges  of  New  York  and  London 
practically  under  the  same  roof  ?  But  an 
American  fleet  goes  to  Manila,or  a  British  army 
to  South  Africa,  and  the  whole  world  is  sud- 
denly interested  in  submarine  cables  ;  won- 
ders why  there  are  not  more  of  them  to  points 
productive  of  "  news  ;  "  why  they  do  not  work 
quicker;  why,  when  anxious  millions  of  read- 
ers wait  greedily  to  devour  every  dot  and 
dash  they  can  transmit,  they  unkindly  break 
down  and  yield  neither  clot  nor  dash.  But 
cables  are  not  laid,  or  at  any  rate  so  far  very 
few  have  been  laid,  with  a  view  to  transmitting 
either  news  messages  to  metropolitan  journals 
or  dispatches  between  the  War  Office  and 
generals  in  the  field.  It  is  trade  and  not  love 
that  makes  the  world  go  round,  and  it  is  trade 
that,  in  the  past  forty  years,  has  dragged  a 
chain  of  submarine  cables  three-quarters  of 
the  way  round  the  globe,  with  links  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  And  the  chain  has  only 
stopped  short  at  the  broad  and  deep  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  last  link  needed  to  complete  Puck's 
girdle,  because  so  far  trade  has  not  urgently 
demanded  the  insertion  of  that  stupendous 
link.  Since  1866,  when  a  band  of  bold  pio- 
neers moored  the  New  World  to  the  Old,  the 
moorings  have  never  been  broken,  and  have 
become  as  commonplace  as  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  But  though  those  pioneers  and  others 
have  gone  on,  first  mooring  the  East  to  the 
West,  then  the  Far  East  to  the  East,  then  Af- 
rica to  Europe  and  South  America  to  North, 
their  steady  work  has  not  attracted  the  univer- 
sal attention  that  the  bold  exploit  of  1866  com- 
pelled. 


Since  i860  there  has  left  the  Thames  every 
few  months  a  great  steamer  with  hundreds 
of  miles  of  snaky  cable  coiled  in  its  hold,  and 
the  electric  spark  has  been  carried  first  to 
the  Mediterranean,  then  down  the  Red  Sea, 
then  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay,  and 
from  Madras  through  the  Straits  Settlements 
to  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  electric 
spark  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  as  trade  de- 
manded it  the  spark  bifurcated  at  Aden, 
jumped  to  Mozambique,  to  Lorenzo  Mar- 
ques, and  to  Durban.  Not  content  with  tap- 
ping the  Dark  Continent  on  one  side,  it  girdled 
it  on  the  other,  starting  from  Spain  and  flash- 
ing in  at  innumerable  settlements  on  the  West 
Coast — British,  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish— to  bring  up  at  Capetown.  Where  trade 
is  active  the  tracks  are  many.  The  bed  of  the 
North  Atlantic  has  almost  as  many  lines  for 
the  electric  spark  as  Manhattan  island  has  car- 
tracks.  The  Mediterranean  is  a  lace-work  of 
cables.  Four  electric  wires  hold  down  the  re- 
mains of  Pharaoh's  chariots.  From  Aden  to 
Bombay  stretch  two  long  lines,  and  in  the  Far 
East  there  is  a  network  with  as  many  ramifi- 
cations as  has  that  in  the  West  Indies  which 
defied  all  efforts  to  cut  off  Cuba  from  the  ben- 
efits of  the  spark  in  the  memorable  year  1898. 
But  South  Africa,  while  politically  active,  has 
but  of  recent  years  been  prominent  enough  as 
a  trading  centre  to  require  more  than  one  line 
of  cable,  and  even  with  its  two  lines  is  disad- 
vantageously  placed  at  the  end  of  long  routes 
with  many  way  stations  and  much  exposure 
to  delay  and  interruption. 

One  vitally  interesting  point  of  this  ques- 
tion of  submarine  cables  is  that  trade  pure 
and  simple  is  about  to  take  a  second  place, 
and  Empire  —  that  magic  word  which  no 
writer  to-day  can  afford  to  be  without — 
Empire  is  stepping  in.  Trade  has  con- 
nected almost  every  inhabitable  part  of  the 
world  with  every  other  by  the  vital  electric 
spark,  but  trade  has  done  it  only  where  it  paid 
or  was  expected  to  pay.  In  a  very  few 
cases  trade  has  been  assisted  or  pushed  on  by 
Empire,  but  in  not  enough  to  alter  the  general 
truth  of  the  statement.  But  now  P^mpire 
comes  forward  and  says,  "  I  want  cables  here, 
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there,  and  everywhere,  from  the  Cape  to  Can- 
ada, and  from  the  Cape  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia, from  Vancouver  to  Brisbane,  across  the 
Atlantic  from  southeast  to  northwest,  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  across  the  Pacific  at  its 
broadest.  Every  red  spot  on  the  map  must 
have  its  cable-end,  every  police  station  on  the 
globe-round  route  of  the  guardians  of  the  Em- 
pire must  have  its  patrol  box.''  And  other 
Empires  are  following  suit,  or  trying  to  be 
beforehand.  In  Washington  an  Imperial  ca- 
ble system  to  the  new  possessions  in  the  Pa- 
cific is  under  discussion,  and  in  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin millions  upon  millions  of  franks  and  marks 
are  demanded  for  Imperial  cable  systems  to 
join  the  colonies  with  the  Metropole.  After 
all,  you  will  say,  Empires  are  but  trading  asso- 
ciations on  a  huge  scale,  and  in  formulating 
gigantic  schemes  of  cable  communication  are 
but  taking  the  widest  view  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the 
whole  people.  This  is  true  ;  and  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  wondering  why  Empires  have 
been  so  slow  to  appreciate  the  fact.  If  it  is 
now  really  appreciated,  the  telegraph  system 
of  the  globe  will  soon  be  so  much  extended 
that  there  will  be  free  and  constant  com- 
munication with  everywhere,  and  newspaper 
writers  will  nevermore  have  to  complain  that 
there  is  "no  news"  because  a  single  cable 
has  broken  down. 


PRESIDENT  HADLEY'S  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  trusts,  first  made 
in  these  pages,  that  it  matters  little 
whether  a  trust  is  administered  by  govern- 
ment or  by  a  corporation  so  long  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  literal  trust,  in  the  sense  that 
the  administrator  feels  the  obligation  of  the 
trusteeship,  receives  unique  illustra- 
tion in  the  administration  of  his  vast 
properties  by  the  late  Duke  of  West- 
minster. "  A  great  scheme  of  improvements 
— the  cost  of  which  the  late  Duke  never  calcu- 
lated— has  for  many  years  been  in  progress 
on  parts  of  the  estate  as  leases  fell  in,"  states 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who 
adds  :  "  These  improvements  would,  if  car- 
ried out  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the 
London  County  Council,  have  saddled  the 
ratepayers  with  a  charge  of  many  millions 
sterling."  Commenting  on  this  and  similar 
facts  of  the  late  Duke's  career,  the  London 
Spectator    says :     "  On     the    whole    we    are 


Social  Aspects 
of  Trusts. 


strongly  inclined  to  think  that  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  equal  distribution  of  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  late  Duke's  father  among  his 
family,  much  fairer  as  it  might  have  seemed, 
would  have  failed  to  conduce  to  as  great  a 
sum-total  of  public  service,  material  and 
moral."  If  this  be  true,  we  have  in  the  late 
Duke  of  Westminster  exactly  the  case  which 
Dr.  Hadley  had  in  mind,  a  case  of  advantage 
to  the  community  from  the  concentration  of 
great  properties  and  business  interests  in  the 
control  of  an  individual.  This  advantage 
comes,  it  is  to  be  noted,  not  because  the  late 
Duke  "did  good  with  his  money"  (the  popu- 
lar surface  commonplace),  but  because,  far 
more  than  that,  these  concentrated  properties 
were  administrated  as  a  trust  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  London  County  Council  would 
have  administered  them,  but  with  the  proper- 
ties, not  the  taxpayers,  bearing  the  expense. 
Dr.  Hadley's  hope  for  the  upgrowth  of  new 
social  ethics  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  social 
conditions  does  not,  then,  seem  so  unpractical 
or  chimerical  when  we  can  point  to  even  one 
conspicuous  realization  of  it  in  actual  life. 
But.  unfortunately,  in  these  rushing  days  of 
concentrating  capitalization,  community  inter- 
ests cannot  wait  the  slow  evolution  of  Dukes 
of  Westminster.  What  then  remains  ?  What 
weapon  has  society  the  while  against  the  mal- 
administrator of  a  trust  other  than  recourse 
to  legal  interference,  an  expedient  so  often 
proved  futile  as  a  case  of  what  Gladstone  has 
called  "  fighting  against  the  future,"  of  vain 
opposition  to  those  great  social  forces"  which 
the  tumults  of  our  debate  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment impede  or  disturb?"  To  this  crucial 
question  Dr.  Hadley  has  himself  made  inci- 
dental answer,  a  suggestion  supplementary  to 
his  theory,  thrown  out  as  one  of  "  the  gives  and 
takes  "  of  a  debate — the  suggestion  of  a  social 
boycott  for  the  maladministrator  of  a  trust. 
On  evident  absurdities  of  its.  application  as  a 
cure-all  the  newspapers  at  the  time  seized 
with  ready  avidity,  discussing  it  with  of  course 
unwarranted  seriousness,  as  if  the  boycott 
were  a  final  conclusion,  while  the  point  sim- 
ply was  that  a  law  fails  unless  sustained 
by  public  opinion.  Putting  all  this  aside  as 
puerile,  Dr.  Hadley's  suggestion  does  touch 
a  vital  spot  in  modern  life.  Why  is  it  that 
the  development  of  ethics  has  given  us,  grant- 
ing, of  course,  the  great  complexities  involved, 
so  little  sense  of  discrimination  as  to  the 
moral  qualities  of  acts  and  courses  of  conduct, 
notably  in  the  spheres  of  polities  and   busi- 
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ness?  Why  is  it  that  the  word  "  immoral," 
as  pointed  out  in  a  widely  read  book  of  two 
or  three  years  ago,  "  America  and  the  Amer- 
icans," is  restricted  in  popular  usage  to  im- 
moralities of  the  appetites,  while  sharp  practice 
in  business  and  corruption  in  politics — abuse 
of  a  trust — are  not,  by  implication,  to  be  de- 
scribed as  "immoral"?  To  say  of  an  un- 
scrupulous politician  or  business  man  that 
<l  So-and-So  is  immoral ''  is  to  accuse  him  of 
unchastity  or  drunkenness.  Yet,  though  a 
Joseph  and  teetotaller  in  one,  his  subtler  sin 
against  society  may  be  far  more  grievous, 
may  strike  far  deeper,  than  so-called  "  open 
and  flagrant  immorality." 

This  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  exist- 
ing social  status  and  the  code  of  ethics  ac- 
cepted in  actual  practice  receives  striking  il- 
lustration in  another  sphere,  closely  allied  to 
that  of  Dr.  Hadley's  conception  of  trusts,  the 
official  attitude  of  a  college  or  university  to 
freedom  of  instruction  as  affected  by  possi- 
bilities of  endowment.  The  concrete  case  is 
so  apt  to  be  involved  in  what  seem  unneces- 
sary indiscretions,  even  "  crankisms,''  that 
the  application  of  the  abstract  principle  is  both 
delicate  and  difficult.      Perhaps  one  gets  at 


the  true  bearings  better  in  fiction,  where  the 
conditions  can  be  shaped  to  meet  the  issue 
directly,  as  in  that  clever  book,  "  Henry 
Worthington,  Idealist,''  which  turns  upon  the 
question,  Ought  a  college  to  receive  an  en- 
dowment from  a  benefactor  whose  "  fortune 
is  an  economic  disgrace  "  ? 

Per  contra,  there  is  a  story  told  of  a  certain 
conscientious  college  president,  whose  insti- 
tution was  threatened  with  a  handsome  gift 
from  a  fortune  not  above  suspicion.  The 
president  confided  his  scruples  to  a  worldly 
friend.  The  latter  answered  him  with  the 
story  of  the  old  Scotch  woman,  whose  vocif- 
erous prayers  for  food  were  overheard  by 
some  wicked  boys  in  passing  her  cottage. 
They  thought  it  would  be  good  fun  to  tumble 
some  loaves  of  bread  down  her  chimney,  and 
then  tell  her  that  the  Devil  sent  them.  "  Na, 
na,"  said  the  dame.  "  The  Devil  may  hae 
brought  them,  but  the  Lord  sent  them." 
But  does  this  subtle  answer  suffice,  although 
to  most  practical  people  it  would  satisfactorily 
settle  the  ethics  of  the  case?  Does  it  not,  in 
begging  the  question,  rather  emphasize  the 
inadequacy  of  ethical  distinctions  under  mod- 
ern conditions  ? 


POR  TRA  ITU  RE  AND  THE  PHO  70- 
GRAPH:  THE  THOUGHTS  OE  PORTR  A  IT 
PAINTERS. 

THE  art  of  portrait  painting  is  becoming 
more  and  more  exacting.  Times  have 
changed  since  the  brilliant  sketches 
of  Romney  and  Reynolds,  neither  of  whom 
was  a  craftsman  to  the  finger-tips,  sufficed  for 
satisfactory  statements  of  character  and  per- 
sonality. Perhaps  indeed  we  do  not  know 
how  satisfactory,  at  the  time,  they  really 
were  ;  but  it  is  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that  they 
were  so  to  a  degree  largely  in  excess  of  that 
which  they  would  reach  to-day,  as  convinc- 
ing examples  of  personal  portrayal.  Reynolds 
painted  women  like  a  normal  and  healthy 
gentleman,  possessed  of  an  adequate  artistic 
equipment,  regarding  the  sex  with  an  admi- 
ration that  was  manly  without  coarseness. 
How  close  was  his  realization  of  likeness  we 
are  left  to  surmise ;  but  does  it  not  strike  the 
beholder  as,  in  the  main,  rather  general, 
generic,  and  not  special  and  strongly  indi- 
vidual ?  Is  it  not  often  woman,  the  sex,  the 
femininity,  the  charm,  rather  than  some  Lady 
Hermione  or  Countess  Clancarty  ?  The  task 
of  the  gentleman  behind  the  brush  is  more 
complex  to-day.  He  may  be  just  as  whole- 
some in  his  courteous  regard  for  the  adora- 
ble sex  of  his  sitters.  Sex,  femininity,  charm, 
are  all  appreciated,  but  his  portrayal  must 
contain  more  than  this — it  must  be  Caroline, 
or  Agnes,  or  Maude,  or  they  will  have  none 
of  it.  The  conditions  are  the  same  when  the 
subject  is  a  male,  and  the  veriest  layman,  it 
would  seem,  in  matters  artistic,  is,  in  this 
age,  a  trained  observer  in  matters  of  charac- 
ter. The  truth  of  this  statement  was  perhaps 
most  strongly  emphasized  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience when  he  was  called  upon  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  a  child  no  longer  living.  The 
only  data  were  several  photographs,  by  an 
amateur,  and  the  vivid  recollection  of  form, 
feature,  and  manner  on  the  part  of  parents, 
and  sisters  and  brothers.  The  definiteness 
with  which  these  members  of  his  family 
hinted  at  and  recalled  the  absent  one's  traits, 
way  of  looking  out  at  you,  the  nearness  of 
the  eyebrows  to  the  eyes — the  pucker  of  the 


mouth,  the  form  of  the  upper,  and  retreat  of 
the  lower  lip,  the  form  the  forehead  took  as  it 
melted  into  the  hair,  characteristic  posture 
when  standing,  and  numerous  details  of 
coloring  were  evidences  of  close  and  almost 
cultivated  observation.  The  children  as  well 
as  parents  showed  a  truth  of  vision  that  was 
remarkable,  and  caused  the  painter  to  turn 
his  thoughts  again  to  the  problem  of  modern 
portraiture  and  its  exactions,  as  compared 
with  its  practice  in  the  past. 

What  has  led  to  these  conditions  in  the 
portrait  painter's  art — this  demand  for  closer 
verisimilitude,  although  perhaps,  alas,  for 
no  higher  aesthetic  quality  or  charm  ?  We 
think  photography,  undoubtedly.  With  a 
camera  practically  in  every  household,  pro- 
portion, relation  of  features  to  the  mask  of 
the  face,  form  of  forehead  and  chin — general 
physical  impression  indeed  of  the  individual 
head  and  figure — are  now  unconsciously  ab- 
sorbed by  the  layman.  It  is  among  his  very 
diversions  and  amusements  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  structure  of  the  human  animal, 
and  this  influence  reacts  upon  the  portrait 
painter.  How  far  this  is  good,  and  of  ad- 
vantage to  his  art,  we  will  endeavor  totlefine. 
In  any  event  it  has  augmented  the  difficulties 
pf  his  task,  but  it  is  none  the  less  likely  to 
prove  a  veritable  boon.  In  many  cases  the 
portrait  of  the  past  depended  for  its  success 
upon  the  familiarity  of  its  accessories,  and 
general  aspect.  The  familiar  ruff  or  waist- 
coat, complexion,  and  posture  sufficed  to 
fasten  identity  on  an  individual  to  the  eyes 
and  mind  of  those  unused  to  the  habitual 
presence  of  graphic  delineation  of  the  human 
figure.  But  do  not  let  us  underestimate  the 
educational  value  of  the  object-lesson.  The 
kindergarten  system  is  not  potent  in  child- 
hood only  ;  and  it  thus  comes  to  pass  that 
the  artist  is  sometimes  surprised  at  the  fidelity 
of  observation  concerning  proportion  and 
cast  of  feature  which  he  remarks  in  persons 
uninitiated  in  the  aesthetic  laws  which  govern 
the  painted  image  of  an  individual.  The 
photograph  never  supplies  this  finer  quality — 
the  machine  cannot  become  sentient,  and  ap- 
propriately present  in  its  complex  mystery, 
a  personality.    But  it  can,  and  does  often,  re- 
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produce  with  faithfulness  the  individual  con- 
formation. This,  the  painter  of  to-day,  as 
opposed  to  him  of  earlier  times,  must  equal. 
Now,  what  superiority,  over  the  older  painters, 
of  hand  and  sight,  does  this  new  factor  in 
portrait  painting  call  for  ?  Mainly,  we  believe, 
this  :— A  truer  draughtsmanship  ;  and  also  a 
greater  fidelity  in  the  observance  of  "  values  "  ; 
for,  through  the  approximate  correctness  of 
the  orthochromatic  plate,  the  public,  without 
always  knowing  it,  has  become  sensitive  to 
this  kind  of  truth,  also.  By  "values"  we 
mean  the  relative  force  of  light  and  dark  in 
an  object,  be  it  caused  by  color,  or  light  and 
shade.  The  camera,  less  sensitive  than  the 
human  eye,  gives  these  variations  approxi- 
mately only.  The  earlier  masters,  with  few 
exceptions,  did  not  achieve  this.  And  also  in 
correctness  of  external  form  and  proportions 
photography  excels  them  ;  while  the  painter 
to-day  must  equal  photography  in  this  re- 
spect, and  surpass  it — far  surpass  it,  in  matter 
of  "  values." 

We  have  spoken  as  we  intended  of  the 
merely  technical  side  of  portrait ,  painting. 
Its  debt  to  photography  is  the  pace  photog- 
raphy has  set  it  in  the  matter  of  individual 
fidelity,  the  close  definition  of  form.  The 
portrait  to-day,  as  a  work  of  art,  must  now 
leave  its  mechanical  competitor — but  it  has 
been  forced,  by  reason  of  this  competition,  to 
render  a  stricter  account  of  itself  than  that 
demanded  of  its  forebears. 

Photography,  then,  has  created  for  portrait- 
ure a  public  of  keen-eyed  critics  of  its  veri^ 
similitude,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has 
advanced  that  public  in  its  appreciation  or 
judgment  of  a  work  of  art.  That  is  a  more 
complex  question,  and  may  be  discussed  later. 

F.  F. 


Has  the  day  of  portraiture  passed  ?  Has 
it  been  succeeded  by  the  era  of  likeness  ? 

In  putting  up  my  horse  at  a  stable  in 
Canaan,  Conn.,  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  that 
one  of  the  stalls  was  filled  with  pictures.  The 
hostler  explained  that  some  portrait  painters 
were  working  in  the  town  and  were  using 
that  place  to  store  their  work.  These  pictures 
were  tagged  and  numbered  up  to  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  and  were  all  enlargements 
from  photographs  or  tintypes,  the  scale  being 
about  half  life-size.  Some  were  worked  up 
in  black  crayon  and  others  were  colored. 
The  majority  were  of  elderly  people.  Later 
I  ascertained  that  these  artists  charged  $4  for 


pictures  in  gilt  frames  and  $3  for  those  in 
bronze. 

Now  here  was  an  extensive  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  likenesses  ;  doubtless  carry- 
ing satisfaction  into  numberless  households. 
It  awakened  in  the  mind  of  one  who  had 
dared  to  essay  portraiture  some  interesting 
reflections. 

In  the  first  place,  these  likenesses  were 
highly  finished.  They  had  what  the  Yankee 
calls  "  the  Store  Look."  The  work  of  Caro- 
lus  Duran  would  have  appeared  somewhat 
"  sketchy  "  in  contrast.  That  of  Bouguereau 
might  in  respect  to  finish  have  competed 
with  them.  Again,  they  were  undoubted 
likenesses.  From  the  other  end  of  the  stable 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  features,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  relatives  might  "  spot  " 
them  at  even  greater  distance,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  many  of  the  great 
portraits  had  failed  to  satisfy  as  likenesses. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  elderly  persons 
represented  it  was  safe  to  suppose  that  these 
artists  were  doing  a  large  post-mortem  busi- 
ness. Here  was  really  a  point  of  agreement 
with  the  modern  portrait  painter.  I  suppose 
there  are  very  few  artists  to-day  wTho  have 
not  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  patrons,  and 
based  one  or  more  portraits  upon  photo- 
graphs. Some  are  very  skilful  at  it  and  go  to 
great  pains  in  selecting  models  who  resemble 
the  subject,  and  carefully  paint  the  draperies 
and  accessories,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  can- 
vas, from  nature,  leaving  only  the  features  to 
be  amended  to  agree  with  the  photograph. 
Where  the  subject  has  long  been  dead,  and 
exact  likeness  is  somewhat  forgotten,  the 
work  becomes  free  and  enjoyable  ;  but  where 
the  artist  has  to  satisfy  the  distinct  recollec- 
tions of  a  dozen  members  of  a  family,  has 
never  seen  the  deceased,  and  has  but  a  poor 
photograph,  his  task  is  truly  arduous.  This 
practice,  be  it  good  or  bad,  has  reacted  upon 
the  public  so  that  the  impression  has  become 
wide-spread  that  a  portrait  is  produced  as 
well  after  death  as  during  life;  and  so,  the 
busy  man  of  affairs,  and  the  much-occupied 
lady  of  fashion  are  apt  to  consider  that  they 
have  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  posterity 
when  they  have  given  a  few  sittings  to  Rock- 
wood  or  Davis  &  San  ford. 

But  the  question  is  :  Will  the  photograph 
supersede  the  oil  portrait  ;  or  does  it  imperii 
the  work  of  the  artist  ?  We  think  not.  Por- 
traiture might  be  in  danger  if  likeness  were 
the  only  result   sought,  but    the    artist    has 
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other  and  greater  aims.  If  we  ask  several 
portrait  painters  what  they  are  striving  most 
to  accomplish  we  get  a  different  answer  from 
each.  One  says  that  his  great  object  is  com- 
position. Likeness  to  him  is  desirable,  but 
the  happy  arrangement  of  masses  of  light 
and  shade  is  far  more  important.  He  argues 
that  if  his  canvas  is  to  live  at  all  it  will  be  as  a 
picture  long  after  the  likeness  is  forgotten. 

We  ask  another,  and  he  answers  that  his 
portrait  is  but  an  excuse  for  a  beautiful 
scheme  of  color  ;  his  one  object  is  decorative 
effect.  He  thinks  of  the  room  where  his 
picture  is  to  hang,  of  the  wall  which  it  is  to 
adorn. 

The  third  tells  us  that  in  portraiture  color 
and  composition  should  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  that  with  him  the  great  object  is 
to  render  the  character  of  the  subject.  The 
subject  must  be  known  and  studied  from 
every  standpoint  and  in  every  light,  and 
while  he  claims  to  paint  only  that  which  he 
sees,  he  first  makes  sure  that  he  sees  that 
which  is  most  characteristic. 

With  another,  choice  of  expression  be- 
comes the  highest  aim,  and  he  labors  ear- 
nestly and  lovingly  for  the  faintest  line  or 
tone  that  renders  some  subtle  expression, 
aiming  to  portray  the  sadness  or  joyfulness 
or  some  other  state  of  mind  of  the  subject. 
And  so  on  through  all  the  list :  each  has  his 
particular  dominating  aim,  and  though  all 
were  to  paint  the  same  subject  each  would 
produce  an  individual  work. 

Now  here,  we  think,  lies  the  greatest  value 
of  the  portrait.  We  cherish  the  likeness,  but 
far  more  we  value  the  stamp  of  the  artist's 
individuality. 

But  now  let  us  take  away  their  palettes 
and  give  them  kodaks,  and  to  what  extent 
can  these  artists  impress  their  individuality 
upon  the  prints  which  they  will  turn  out  ?  To 
some  extent  we  admit.  The  artist  who  pos- 
sesses a  genius  for  composition  will  show  his 
skill  even  with  a  kodak.  By  careful  posing, 
arrangement  of  draperies,  by  using  screens 
to  cast  shadows  and  mirrors  to  reflect  light, 
by  retouching  and  vignetting  he  can  produce 
a  well-composed  photograph  portrait.  It,  of 
course,  lacks  color,  for  in  the  present  state  of 
photography  the  colorist  can  do  nothing — 
the  scientist  has  barely  begun.  It  may  have 
character  and  expression,  but  how  much  of 
the  artist's  individuality  is  apparent  in  the  re- 
sult ?  Between  the  two  there  will  ever  exist 
the  widest  gap.    The  process  of  photography 


remains  mechanical,  or,  if  you  will,  chemical, 
and  cannot  for  an  instant  be  compared  with 
the  flexible  art  of  painting,  in  which  the 
pencil  alone  stands  between  the  conception 
and  the  result.  On  this  one  ground,  the 
ground  of  freedom,  we  believe  the  portrait 
will  never  be  driven  out  by  the  photograph, 
and  on  the  same  ground,  the  portrait  painted 
from  the  photograph  can  never  supersede  the 
portrait  from  life.  As  long  as  there  are 
lovers  of  art  the  work  of  the  free  artist  will 
be  supreme.  H.  R.  B. 


Great  portraiture  involves  so  much  more 
than  the  seizing  of  likeness  and  character 
merely  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt, in  a  few  words,  to  elucidate  the 
problem  of  the  painted  portrait  as  it  has 
been  understood  by  some  of  the  masters  of 
the  past.  In  any  work  of  great  portrait- 
ure one  finds  so  many  things  in  addition 
to  likeness  respected  that  it  seems  but  a  tru- 
ism to  say  that  the  more  effectively  charac- 
ter and  individuality  are  secured  the  more 
perfect  is  the  canvas  as  a  whole — in  other 
words,  the  more  complete  is  it  as  a  work  of 
art.  And  so  it  happens  one  cannot  recall  a 
truly  great  portrait  that  is  not  a  masterpiece  of 
composition  as  well  ;  for  the  element  of  com- 
position exists  as  much,  its  demands  are  as 
exacting,  in  the  placing  of  one  human  being  in 
a  certain  rectangular  area,  as  in  the  placing 
of  many  in  that  given  space.  Perhaps  no 
portrait,  however  well  painted,  is  really  a 
great  work  which  suggests  that  the  sitter  has 
posed  for  it ;  that  the  posture  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  being  painted  so.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  more  superficial,  the 
more  obvious  the  "  arrangement,"  the  weaker, 
the  more  incompetent  is  usually  the  painting 
itself  as  a  technical  performance.  It  is  as  if 
the  painter  whose  technical  skill  is  slight, 
possesses  also  a  slight  mentality.  The  Dutch 
and  Flemish  portraitists,  the  great  ones, 
bring  you  face  to  face  with  a  human  being 
who  is  eminently  in  his  place  —  no  trifling 
accessories,  no  filling  up,  no  appealing  to 
meretricious  taste — but  frankly  the  man  in 
his  natural  environment,  in  a  characteristic 
and  unaffected  attitude.  I  cannot  imagine 
Rembrandt  or  Frans  Hals  seeking  to  place 
some  sitter  in  a  "  pose."  I  can  well  fancy 
them  conversing  with  him,  showing  him 
about  the  studio,  calling  his  attention  to 
some  interesting  art  object  they  prized,  study- 
ing him  in  various  lights,  and   finally  settling 
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on  the  pose  most  significant  of  the  individual 
before  them.  Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  Hals 
could  do  this — but  Vandyke  at  times  is 
"  posey,"  splendid  painter  that  he  was.  Not 
to  be  "  posey  "  means,  if  it  mean  anything, 
that  the  painter  has  conceived  some  ante- 
cedent action  in  his  subject,  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  which  is  portrayed.  Nature 
always  offers  this — but  nature  may  be  thwart- 
ed and  often  is,  by  artificial  means.  Noth- 
ing natural  can  come  of  any  other  method  of 
procedure,  however,  and  the  artificial  is  at 
once  detected  by  those  sensitive  to  the  way 
nature  works.  It  is  in  this  right  feeling  that 
the  wholesome,  sane,  and  admirable  portrait 
which  Hals  painted  of  his  wife,  was  conceived 
and  carried  out.  This  portrait  (see  page  289) 
is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York,  305  of  the  present  catalogue. 
It  is  more  complete  than  many  of  Hals's 
canvases,  though  perhaps  not  so  elaborate 
as  some.  The  head  is  frankly  but  suavely 
painted,  while  the  forms  and  volume  of  the 
accessories  are  varied  with  judgment.  The 
good  woman  is  seated  on  a  low-backed  chair, 
over  which  the  right  arm  is  thrown,  and  the 
hands  then  clasped  carries  the  left  arm  well 
across  the  figure.  The  natural  laws  of  un- 
affected repose  in  a  stolid  personality  are  ob- 
served and  respected  by  the  painter  in  this 
work  as  well  as  other  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  good  portraiture.  The  embroidery 
of  stomacher  and  pink  of  apron,  are  beauti- 
ful color  incidents  in  this  satisfying  composi- 
tion, while  for  a  three-quarters  length  this 
sitting  figure  is  most  admirably  "placed." 
The  attitude  of  this  good  bourgeoise,  we  can 
be  sure,  is  but  the  sequence  of  a  previous 
posture  some  marital  talk  has  induced.  No 
straining  after  "  line  " — but  "  line  "  is  there 
inevitably.     In   fact   no  painter  with   so  true 


an  instinct  for  tone,  so  noble  a  sense  of  con- 
struction and  modelling  would  be  likely  to 
err  in  his  rendition  of  those  other  qualities 
which,  in  a  portrait,  appeal  to  the  mind,  and 
stamp  the  canvas  as  a  work  of  art. 

F.   F. 


"  The  power  of  seizing  a  speaking  resem- 
blance, such  as  we  see  in  '  Mary  Tudor,'  has 
been  always  accorded  to  Velasquez.  It  is  a 
merit  which  cannot  be  denied  him  as  it  was 
denied  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  other 
great  painters  who  often  executed  a  fantasia 
on  the  motif  of  the  person  painted.  Titian's 
'  Francois  Premier '  is  shrewdly  doubted  on 
the  score  of  likeness  in  the  present  day,  and 
Dutch  burghers  in  the  past  preferred  Van  der 
Heist  to  Rembrandt..  It  was  in  the  cause  of 
beauty  that  these  great  artists  sacrificed  the 
accurate  map  of  the  features  that  pleases 
family  friends  and  the  profusion  of  hard  ac- 
cessories that  ministers  to  family  pride. 

"  A  painter  may  not  with  impunity  take  the 
free  generous  style  of  Titian  and  Rembrandt 
and  correct  it  with  a  dose  of  the  patient  ac- 
curacy of  tamer  spirits.  Grandeur  and  care- 
fulness will  usually  quarrel  like  a  medicine  of 
ill-mixed  ingredients  in  a  patient's  stomach. 
Men  who  have  been  as  conscientiously  truth- 
ful as  Velasquez  have  painted  worse  than  he 
has  and  have  not  attained  the  same  kind  of 
truth.  The  intimacy  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired in  Velasquez  was  not  arrived  at  by 
deliberate  eclecticism,  but  by  the  inspiration 
of  a  genius  for  seeing  things  freshly.  He 
learnt  to  see  differently  from  Antonio  Moro, 
to  care  for  larger  truths  ;  and  it  was  this  fine 
imaginative  seeing  that  gave  a  charm  to  the 
world  in  his  eyes  and  prompted  his  brush 
to  nobler  fashions  of  expression." — R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson  :  The  Art  of  Velasquez. 
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THE    CHARM    OF    PARIS 

By   Ida  M.   Tarbell 


■B  BdiQI 


AN  attempt  to  analyze 
anything  so  personal 
and  consequently  so 
variable  as  the  charm 
of  a  city  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  hazardous.  So 
much  of  one's  im- 
pression of  a  city  de- 
pends upon  his  pe- 
culiar experience  in  it 
that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  two  persons 
to  feel  the  same  de- 
gree of  attraction  or 
repulsion  toward  a 
particular  place.  In- 
deed, such  slaves  are 
we  of  circumstances 
that  if  on  entering  a 
new  city  one  makes 
an  unfortunate  selection  of  a  hotel,  has  a 
sudden  attack  of  la  grippe,  receives  a  bit 
of  unwelcome  news,  he  often  remains  prej- 
udiced against  the  place  forever.  For 
one  of  my  readers  who  may  know  Paris 
better  than  I,  the  city  may  have  no  charm 
at  all,  and  for  another  it  may  have  a  charm 
quite  different  from  that  which  I  found  in 
it.  This  paper,  however,  is  not  on  their 
experience.  It  properly  should  be  called 
"The  Charm  Paris  Had  for  Me."  Al- 
though the  analysis  I  propose  is  of  purely 
personal  impression,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is,  therefore,  elaborate.  The 
charm  the  city  had  for  me  lay  in  very  sim- 
ple, evident  things. 

I  think  the  first  of  these  was  so  obvious 
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a  matter  as  its  uniformity  of  coloring.  In 
our  American  towns  and  cities  variety  of 
color  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  feat- 
ures. The  other  day  in  Chicago  I  occu- 
pied a  room  on  the  eighth  floor  of  a  big 
hotel,  overlooking  the  city.  From  my 
window  I  counted  twenty  distinct  shades, 
gray,  brown,  red,  and  green,  not  to  speak 
of  one  brilliant  yellow  building.  This  ex- 
perience might  be  repeated  in  almost  ev- 
ery American  city  excepting  Washington ; 
happily  there  the  prevailing  red  brick,  re- 
lieved by  the  marble  of  the  public  build- 
ings, is  as  harmonious  as  unusual.  In 
Paris  there  is  no  such  variety  ;  from  wall 
to  wall  gray  is  the  prevailing  tone  ;  dwell- 
ings, churches,  palaces,  stores,  arches, 
bridges,  quays,  walls,  everything  is  gray. 
Nature  ordered  it  so  in  the  first  place,  for 
the  quarries  of  this  portion  of  France  are 
very  rich  in  gray  stone ;  art  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  it  since ;  and  if  othermaterial  has 
been  employed,  it  has  been  painted  some 
shade  of  gray.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There 
are  ;  for  example,  there  is  a  little  red  brick 
in  one  of  the  old  quarters,  but  not  much, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  brick  facades  put 
up  in  Henry  IV. 's  day  have  in  later  years 
been  painted  to  harmonize  with  the  stone. 
This  may  strike  one  who  has  not  seen  it 
as  of  questionable  taste  and  perhaps  as  tire- 
some, but  the  effect  on  one  who  lives  in  it 
is  restful  and  harmonious.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  dignity  and  good  taste  about  the  eolor- 
ingof  Paris  which  make  the  fantastic  color- 
ing which  prevails  in  most  cities  irritating 
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and  vulgar.  I  noticed  this  especially  on 
entering  London,  after  a  two-years'  resi- 
dence in  Paris. 

This  gray  in  the  soft,  sunny  atmosphere 
of  the  Seine  Valley  is  capable  of  infinite 
variations.  Those  who  know  Claude  Mo- 
net's studies  of  the  facades  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Rouen  at  different  hours  and 
in  different  atmospheres  have  there  the 
scale  of  coloring  which 
the  city  of  Paris  runs. 
I  have  seen  her  walls 
and  towers  as  purple 
and  translucent  as  an 
amethyst,  as  rosy  as  a 
woman's  cheek  ;  again 
I  have  seen  them  black 
and  forbidding ;  and  this 
coloring  was  not  an  af- 
fair of  my  mood,  as  one 
may  imagine,  if  he  has 
never  amused  himself 
by  studying  graystone 
in  different  lights  and 
atmospheres.  They 
were  the  actual  tones 
which  any  eye  could 
discern  if  he  cared  to 
take  the  trouble.  This 
graystone  is  finely  re- 
lieved by  the  num- 
bers of  trees  in  the  city.  Washington  it- 
self, young  as  it  is,  and  made  to  order  as 
in  a  way  it  has  been,  is  not  more  thor- 
oughly a  city  of  trees  than  Paris.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  nearly  90,000  of 
them  by  actual  count  within  the  walls — 
horse-chestnuts,  elms,  and  sycamores  as 
a  rule.  They  give  a  beautiful  freshness 
and  restfulness  to  the  gray  town. 

Similar  in  its  effect  to  the  uniformity 
of  coloring  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  city 
which,  at  first,  one  would  think  of  much 
less  importance  ;  that  is,  the  height  of  the 
buildings.  As  a  rule,  they  are  six,  seven, 
or  eight  stories  high,  rarely  higher  than 
eight,  rarely  lower  than  six.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  two-  or  three- 
storied  houses  in  Paris ;  there  are,  but 
they  are  the  occasional  houses  of  the  very 
rich  who  can  afford  to  live  in  a  separate 
dwelling,  instead  ji  in  apartments,  as  the 
vast  majority  of  Parisians  do.  Of  course, 
there  are  buildings  higher,  too.  The 
churches  are,  some  of  them,  higher;  so 
is  the  Arc    de  Triomphe    and  the  Eiffel 
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Tower  ;  but  cut  off  these  exceptions  and 
you  could  support  a  floor  on  the  roofs  of 
Paris  which  would  not  be  very  uneven. 
Now  compare  this  with  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance. From  the  same  window  where  I 
counted  the  twenty  colors  the  other  day 
I  counted  the  varying  heights.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  could  have  made  a  stair-case 
of  twenty  steps  of  the  different-storied 
buildings  I  could  see. 
There  was  every  num- 
ber, from  a  mean  one- 
storied  wooden  struct- 
ure at  the  very  foot  of 
the  magnificent  Audi- 
torium to  the  twenty 
stories  of  the  great  Mo- 
nadnock.  The  zigzag 
sky-line  which  the  roofs 
of  a  street  in  a  city  like 
Chicago  make,  com- 
pared with  the  nearly 
straight  lines  in  Paris,  is 
almost  painful.  The 
eyes  are  never  quiet,  but 
continually  going  up  and 
down  in  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  find  something 
on  which  to  rest.  They 
are  no  sooner  turned  up 
to  a  sky  -  scraper  than 
the  advancing  steps  carry  them  by  it,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  fall  to  the  sidewalk- 
line.  There  is  no  harmony  about  such 
violent  contrasts. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Paris 
learned  the  beauty  of  harmonious  colors 
and  outline  in  a  day,  or  that  the  ancient 
Parisians,  when  they  started  the  city — 
something  over  1,900  years  ago — passed 
an  ordinance  adopting  gray  as  their  town 
color  and  seven  stories  as  the  average 
height  of  their  dwellings.  Not  at  all.  This 
harmony  has  come  about  largely  in  the 
making-over  which  the  city  has  gone 
through  in  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
The  idea  of  making  over  Paris  is  due  main- 
ly to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  con- 
structors as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
stroyers— the  First  Napoleon.  To  rebuild 
and  decorate  Paris  until  she  surpassed  any 
city  of  the  earth  in  beauty  was  one  of  the 
great  despot's  noble  dreams.  Indeed,  it 
was  he  who  began  the  work  of  building 
some  magnificent  structures  and  laying  out 
certain  streets,  but  he  over-reached  himself, 
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and   it  was   his  nephew.    Napoleon   III., 

who  took  it  up  in  the  50's  and  began  the 
gigantic-  task  of  making  a  model  city  from 
a  feudal  one.  What  this  task  was  one 
cannot  understand  without  a  glance  at  Old 
Paris.  Enough  of  the  feudal  city  still  re- 
mains for  one  to  study  it.  In  some  of  the 
pld  quarters,  the  streets  are  still  so  narrow 
that,  when  a  two- 
wheeled  cart  passe-, 
the  pedestrian  has  to 
step  inside  a  door- 
way to  avoid  being 
rubbed.  In  many  of 
these  streets  there  are 
long  rows  of  houses 
which  lean  out  as 
they  go  up — the  tops 
of  two 


amount  of  open  space  equally  distributed. 
Then,  running  from  the  hub,  or  island,  it 
was  proposed  that  broad  avenues  should 
radiate  like  spokes.  Now  consider  the 
work  of  such  a  plan  carried  out  in  Wash- 
Suppose  that  with  the  White 
as  a  centre,   we  should   cut  two 
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boulevards  through  the    town- 


facing  build- 
ings being  consider- 
ably nearer  together 
than  the  ground 
floors.  Room  was 
gained  by  this  meth- 
od, and  light  shut  out 
from  the  narrow  al- 
leys. In  mediaeval  a  Flower-girl 
Paris   there  were  no 

open  squares ;  there  were  parks,  to  be  sure, 
but  mainly  for  the  nobles ;  even  the  beau- 
tiful churches  were  little  addition  to  the 
city's  charm,  for  buildings  shut  them  in, 
closely  clinging,  in  fact,  to  their  sides  like 
swallow-nests  to  a  barn,  and  hiding  their 
wonderful  carvings.  The  very  bridges 
across  the  Seine  were  built  up  on  each  side 
by  houses  which  hung  over  the  water  and 
which  were  full  of  all  sorts  of  trades-people. 
Now,  Napoleon  III.  undertook  to  turn 
these  narrow  streets  into  broad  boulevards  : 
to  straighten  up  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
so  that  sun  and  air  could  get  in  ;  to  plant 
open  spaces  all  over  the  city ;  to  tear  off 
the  ugly  excrescences  from  cathedrals  and 
churches  and  bridges  —  in  short,  to  open 
up  Paris. 

The  city  is  almost  wheel-shaped,  the 
hub  being  an  island  in  the  Seine,  on  which 
the  original  Paris  was  planted.  The  tire  of 
this  wheel  is  formed  by  the  walls.  The 
river  forms  the  east-to-west  diameter  of 
the  wheel.  The  plan  for  making  over  the 
town  proposed  to  inscribe  around  the  hub. 
or  island,  two  boulevards  within  the  tire 
and  parallel  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
This    would   give,  to    start    with,  a    vast 


the  radius  of  one  be- 
ing from  the   White 
House  to   Seventh 
Street  ;  of  the  other, 
from    the    White 
House  to  the  Capitol. 
Think  not  only  of  the 
work,   but   the   cost 
and,    worse    still,    of 
the  changes  :    think 
of   the   homes    de- 
stroyed, the  trees  up- 
rooted.     Yet  this   is 
what  has  been  done 
in  Paris  ;  at  least,  al- 
most done.  The  bou- 
levard scheme  is  not 
quite   complete,  al- 
though the  late  maps 
show  it  so.    I  remem- 
ber once  attempting  to  find  a  location  on 
a  portion  of  the  outer  boulevard  called  the 
Boulevard  Raspail.    I  found  a  number  ap- 
proaching the  one  I  wanted,  and  followed 
the  street  ;   suddenly  the  street  stopped,  a 
row  of  houses  confronting  me.      I   knew 
that,  two  blocks  beyond  where  I  was,  the 
Boulevard  Raspail  went  on.      I  was  star- 
tled.     It  was  like  following  one  of  those 
rivers   which  suddenly  disappear    in    the 
ground,  to  rise  a  few  rods  ahead.     On  in- 
quiry I  found  that  there  was  a  little  way 
where  the  city  had  had  trouble  in  purchas- 
ing the  buildings,  and  the  boulevard  had 
been  run  up  to  this  section  on  each  side. 
By  this  time  it  is  probably  through. 

The  circular  boulevards  and  those 
which  intersect  them  are  far  from  being 
regular  in  their  outline.  In  making  over 
the  town,  it  was  decided  to  save  all  im- 
portant historical  buildings — not  only  that, 
but  to  clear  a  space  around  them  so  as  to 
show  off  all  their  beauty,  and  when  possi- 
ble to  make  them  the  terminus  of  a  broad 
boulevard.  For  instance,  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  the  Cathedral,  was  simply  stifled 
by  the  mass  of  high,  rickety  buildings 
which  closed  up  to  her  eaves  like  so  many 
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parasites.  These  were  torn  away,  and  a 
great  square  opened  about  her.  Buildings 
like  the  Madeleine  and  the  Pantheon  had 
broad  avenues  cut  leading  up  to  them. 
Around  many  fine  historical  buildings 
owned  by  the  city,  parks  were  made.  It 
was  a  magnificent  plan.  It  has  been  mar- 
vellously carried  out.  Paris  is  new,  recon- 
structed— the  Paris  of  fifty  years  ago  is 
gone.  I  never  realized  how  complete  this 
work  was  until,  while  living  in  the  city,  I 
tried  once  to  track  the  route  of  the  hero 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  Jean 
Valjean,  in  that  famous  flight  withCosette 
away  from  his  enemy.  The  quarter  through 
which  he  passed  is  accurately  described  as 
it  existed  when  the  book  was  written.  That 
was  about  forty  years  ago.  Two  years  ago 
I  could  find  scarcely  one  of  the  streets  he 
threaded.  Not  only  were  the  old  streets 
gone,  the  whole  character  of  the  quarter 
in  which  he  and  Cosette  hid  themselves 
was  transformed.  As  Hugo  described  the 
place,  it  is,  you  remember,  the  embodiment 
of  desolation.  "  It  was  no  longer  a  soli- 
tude," he  says,  "for  there  were  passers- 
by  ;  it  was  not  the  country — there  were 
houses  and  streets  ;  it  was  not  a  city — 
the  streets  had  ruts  like  country  roads,  and 
the  grass  grew  in  them  ;  it  was  not  a  vil- 
lage— the  houses  were  too  high.     What 
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was  it,  then  ?  An  inhabited  place  which 
was  solitary,  a  desert  which  was  peopled ; 
it  was  a  boulevard  of  the  great  city,  a 
street  of  Paris,  more  perilous  by  night 
than  a  forest,  sadder  by  day  than  a  cem- 
etery." 

How  different  I  found  it  !  In  the 
very  heart  of  this  desolation  a  great 
space  has  been  cleared  of  its  high  frown- 
ing houses  and  the  superb  Place  d'lta- 
lie  laid  out.  Diverging  from  this  cen- 
tre six  broad  boulevards  cut  through  the 
former  gloom,  letting  in  air  and  sun- 
shine. Since  Hugo's  day  nearly  8,000 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  quarter, 
while  fountains,  flowers,  and  seats  have 
been  scattered  about  freely.  The  open- 
ing of  these  boulevards  has  connected 
the  quarter  with  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in 
the  north  and  with  the  pleasant  Park  of 
Montsouris  in  the  south,  so  that  these  two 
beautiful  open  spaces,  instead  of  making 
the  quarter  gloomier  by  contrast  as  they 
once  did,  now  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

To  understand  all  of  the  audacity  and 
the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  one 
must  not  fail  to  remember  that,  just  as  the 
work  was  well  advanced,  it  was  stopped 
by  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  that,  in 
the  Siege  and  the  Commune  which  fol- 
lowed, not  only  was  much  undone,   but 
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many  beautiful  monuments  were  fright- 
fully injured.  Yet  as  soon  as  that  war  was 
over,  the  Parisians  picked  up  the  work 
where  they  had  left  it.  While  they  re- 
paired the  ravages  of  fire  and  shot  and 
shell  they  went  on  opening  new  streets 
and  making  new  parks.  To-day  there 
is  to  be  seen  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  war. 
Only  one  ruin  stands  in  the  city,  and  that 
will  soon  go.  Now  and  then  one  finds  a 
scar  in  a  church  wall  made  by  a  shell — a 
saint  with  his  head  knocked  off — but  for 
the  most  part  the  holes  and  the  saints  have 
been  patched. 

The  making  over  of  Paris  has  cost  more 
than  money  and  time  and  inconvenience. 
It  has  uprooted  associations  centuries  old, 
and  even  broken  hearts.  There  are  no 
people  more  faithful  to  their  hearthstones 
than  the  Parisians.  They  love  the  spot 
in  which  they  were  born  and  in  which  their 
fathers  lived,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion clings  to  the  same  corner  of  the  city, 
the  same  house.  People  of  the  same  trade 
hang  together.  Thus  it  is  that  the  sellers 
of  gold  and  silver  work  have  lived  for 
centuries  in  the  same  quarter — near  the 
west  end  of  the  lie  de  la  Cite.  For  this 
reason  the  sellers  of  birds  and  fowls  and 
small  animals  have  for  centuries  had  their 
shops  together  in  one  quarter.     A  Parisian 


will  suffer  embarrassment,  narrow  rooms, 
unhealthful  drainage,  a  host  of  evils,  before 
he  will  leave  the  place  in  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  have  done  business.      Now, 
when  the  city  was  made  over,  this  love  of 
locality   was  of   necessity    ignored.      No 
matter  what  a  man's  love  for  his  shop,  a 
woman's  for  her  little   apartment,  the  de- 
cree had  gone  out  and  the  place  must  go. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more  pa- 
thetic  than   a   row  of   these  old  Parisian 
houses  which  had  been  condemned.    One 
by  one  the  shops  are  closed,  then  the  cur- 
tains are  taken  down  from  the  upper  win- 
dows, the  balconies  are  cleared  of  flowers, 
the  people  cease   to  come  and  go,  men 
avoid  the  street.      It  is  a  dead,  sad  place, 
stripped  of  all  but  memories.    Near  where 
I  lived  once,  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  was  a 
row  of   these   condemned    houses.     The 
street,  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  is  historically 
one  of  intense  interest,  and  the  destruction 
of  any  of  its  old  houses  was  painful  to  me. 
I  watched  the  place  slowly  losing  its  color 
and  life  with   something  of   the  pain  one 
has  in   seeing  a  human   being  gradually 
losing  health.     The  buildings  were  finally 
entirely  vacant,  save  one  tiny  shop  and  the 
apartment  above  it.     Here  two  old  French 
ladies  kept  a  milk-shop.     After  the  work- 
men had  actually  begun   to  demolish  the 
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lower  part  of  the  row,  their  butter  pats  and 
cheeses  and  milk-jugs  stood  in  the  window. 
I  grew  interested  and  one  day  inquired 
of  a  woman  in  the  neighborhood  what  it 
meant. 

"Ah  !"  she  said,  "they  are  heart-broken 
— the  two  poor  old  maids — to  leave  their 
shop  ;  they  have  sold  coffee  and  milk  and 
butter  to  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
for  nearly  seventy  years  ;  here  their  father 
and  mother  lived 
before  them.  They 
boast  that  they  have 
had  as  customers 
some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  true, 
and  now  they  must 
go.  They  can  only 
weep.  They  know 
no  other  quarter ; 
they  do  not  want  to 
learn  another.  It 
would  be  better  to 
die,  they  say,  but 
they  must  go  now 
— to  -  morrow  the 
workmen  will  be 
on  them." 

When  to-morrow 
came  they  did  go,  I  do  not  know  where, 
but  I  am  sure  the  poor  old  ladies  never 
will  find  another  real  home  in  this  world. 
They  are  only  an  illustration  of  the  large 
class  left  practically  waifs  by  the  making 
over  of  Paris.  Progress  is  costly,  and 
money  and  work  are  not  all  it  costs. 


The  sense  of  harmony  one  gets  in  Paris 
is  not  all  an  affair  of  color,  form,  and  re- 
building. There  is  much  of  it  due  to  per- 
fection of  municipal  housekeeping.  Paris 
is  not  run  in  the  interests  of  a  political 
party,  and  as  a  consequence  she  can  have 
clean  streets,  good  lighting,  good  drain- 
age, and  plenty  of  water.  With  her  it  is  a 
mere  business  matter.  The  best  work  at 
the  least  cost  rules  her  expenditures,  and 
the  result  is  exactly  what  it  is  in  a  pri- 
vate house  when  this  principle  is  applied. 
Even  in  a  case  where  the  handling  of  a 
part  of  the  city's  business,  like  tram-cars 
or  omnibuses,  is  given  over  to  a  company 
and  made  a  monopoly,  it  is  so  hedged  in 
by  restrictions   that   none  of   the  gigantic 
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abuses  which  the  monopoly  causes  in  our 
cities  result. 

Paris  not  only  looks  out  that  she  is  not 
cheated  by  those  who  serve  her  :  she  takes 
care  of  everything  she  owns.  Let  a  crack 
appear  in  the  asphalt  and  it  is  mended  at 
once ;  let  a  cobble-stone  come  loose  it  is 
replaced  without  waiting.  The  economy 
and  satisfaction  which  result  from  taking 
care  of  things   are   fully  recognized  —  a 

striking  contrast  to 
the  method  which 
allows  a  street  to  get 
into  the  worst  pos- 
sible condition  in 
order  to  provide  a 
big  job  —  for  the 
unemployed,  of 
course. 

There  is  a  con- 
servatism, as  well  as 
economy,  about  the 
city's  management 
of  her  affairs,  which 
is  most  interesting 
to  an  American. 
No  New  Yorker 
would  experience 
the  faintest  ripple 
of  surprise  if  he 
read  in  his  morning  paper  that  the  entire 
system  of  lighting  or  paving  the  city,  the 
adopted  method  of  transportation,  had 
been  changed  over-night,  nor  would  he 
resent  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience 
which  would  follow  by  a  wholesale  tearing 
out  of  the  old  and  putting  in  the  new.  In 
Paris  no  radical  change  in  the  ways"  of 
doing  things  is  ever  made  without  experi- 
menting. I  was  much  surprised  with  this 
conservatism  when  the  city  first  began  to 
think  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes. 
Long  after  American  cities  were  using 
electricity  almost  entirely,  Paris  was  trying 
it  in  only  one  or  two  streets  and  squares. 
She  wanted  to  be  sure  she  liked  it  before 
she  tore  out  her  admirable  gas  arrange- 
ments, and  wanted  too  to  make  sure  that 
the  people  approved,  for,  like  all  wise 
house-wives,  Paris  never  takes  from  her 
household  that  with  which  it  is  satisfied, 
until  she  is  sure  it  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  substitute  she  gives. 

The  experiment  in  Paris,  as  I  watched  it, 
seemed  to  me  conclusive  that  a  city  can 
obtain  much  better  results  by  perfecting 
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and  extending  an  old  method  which  is  well 
understood  and  well  installed  than  is  pos- 
sible, for  a  number  of  years,  at  least,  by 
introducing  wholesale  an  invention  or  dis- 
covery which  promises  brilliant  things,  but 
which  is  imperfectly  understood  and  which 
requires  complete  and  radical  changes  in 
service. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  features  of 
Paris  housekeeping  is  the  annual  account- 
book.  Every  year  the  city  publishes,  in  a 
bulky  volume  of  some  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred pages,  a  report  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  year.  Into  this  goes 
every  item.  Do  you  want  to  know  how 
much  it  cost  to  buy  new  brooms  to  sweep 
the  streets  of  the  town  in  a  certain  year  ? 
The  report  will  tell  you.  Do  you  want  to 
know  what  became  of  the  old  ones  ?  Look 
under  Receipts,  and  you  will  find,  from  the 
sale  of  so  many  old  brooms,  so  much. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  many  new 
trees  the  city  planted  in  1890?  It  is 
written  down.  Even  the  very  income 
from  the  sale  of  branches  and  twigs,  cut 
from  the  trees  in  trimming  them,  is  en- 
tered. This  is  good  municipal  house- 
keeping— and  no  one  can  go  about  Paris 
for  a  long  time  without  being  impressed  by 
the  thrift,  the  care,  the  perfection  of  ap- 
pliances, the  attention  to  details,  which 
characterize  the  city  and  add  to  her  charm. 

But,  these  material  features  aside,  a  large 
element  of  the  spell  the  city  exerts  is  due 
to  its  wealth  of  historical  association.  One 
cannot  go  about  the  streets  without  feeling 
that  they  have  seen  many  things.  They 
have  the  same  fascination,  inspire  the  same 
solemnity,  as  the  faces  of  old  persons  who 
have  led  lives  of  action  and  effort.  You 
feel  that  here  have  been  played  all  the 
tragedies  of  life  ;  all  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
vanities  and  realities,  have  passed  here. 
The  realization  of  this  awakens  a  feeling 
of  veneration  toward  the  city;  and  gradu- 
ally, if  one  have  a  historical  bent,  the  past 
comes  back. 

One  re-lives  here,  in  fact,  not  the  his- 
tory of  a  city,  but  that  of  a  nation.  Paris 
is  France.  Paris  has  always  been  France. 
All  the  great  movements  of  the  country 
have  been  centred  here,  whether  political, 
religious,  social,  literary,  or  artistic  ;  so 
that  any  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  city  launches  one  immediately  into 
the  study  of  the  nation — while  an  effort  to 


master  the  history  of  the  French  people 
sends  one  to  Paris.  One  realizes  this 
particularly  when  he  comes  to  study  the 
lives  of  her  great  men  and  women.  They 
may  have  been  born  in  the  south  or  east 
or  north  or  west,  but  to  rise  to  the  first 
rank  they  were  obliged  to  seek  the  cap- 
ital. It  was  there  they  sought  instruc- 
tion, formed  relations,  began  their  careers, 
played  their  parts.  Let  me  illustrate  from 
the  story  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  fig- 
ures in  French  history — a  man  who  was 
not  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  but  a  Corsican, 
one  whose  greatest  achievements  were 
wrought  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France, 
and  yet  who  turned  to  Paris  at  every 
stage  in  the  dazzling  game  he  played — 
was  obliged  to  turn  there,  in  fact,  so  pre- 
eminent was  the  city.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  First  Napoleon.  You  can  to-day  read 
in  the  monuments  and  dwellings  of  the 
city  the  man's  full  history.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  is  the  ola  military  school  where  at 
fifteen  he  was  placed  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion. In  that  dreary  place  they  tell  you 
tales  of  him  to-day.  A  not  over-long  walk 
from  there  brings  you  to  the  house  on 
the  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  where  in  those  school-days 
his  only  friends  lived  and  where  he  visited 
constantly.  The  very  window  of  the  room 
he  occupied  there  is  still  pointed  out. 
His  haunts  in  the  years  when,  out  of  work 
and  discredited  in  the  army,  he  drifted 
about  the  city  trying  to  re-establish  him- 
self, are  still  to  be  traced ;  so  are  the  bridges 
and  streets  he  defended  so  intelligently 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  Vendemiaire, 
1795 — the  act  which  caused  his  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  General-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Interior,  and  gave  him 
the  chance  to  make  the  Italian  campaign. 
The  scenes  of  the  Coup  iVEtat  which 
made  him  First  Consul,  Malmaison,  the 
home  where  he  and  Josephine  passed 
their  happiest  days,  the  places  in  which  as 
Emperor  he  played  so  dazzling  a  part— 
all  these  are  easily  located.  His  deeds 
are  wrought  into  the  very  nomenclature  of 
the  city — Marengo,  Jena,  Friedland,  Aus- 
terlitz,  Wagram,  being  names  given  in 
honor  of  these  great  battles,  to  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  boulevards  and 
bridges.  The  column  YOndoine  and  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  two  of  the  conspicuous 
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monuments  of  Paris,  are  in  his  honor, 
while  his  tomb  is  one  of  the  great  show- 
places  of  the  city.  Not  only  is  Napoleon's 
career  to  be  read  at  every  turn  of  the 
streets  in  Paris,  it  is  written  on  the  walls  of 
every  museum  and  gallery,  until  one  feels, 
after  he  has  been  studying  him  there,  as 
if  there  was  but  one  name  in  French  his- 
tory. But  drop  Napoleon,  and  turn  to 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  just 
preceding  him,  and  one  finds  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  almost  as  conspic- 
uous. Go  back  a  hundred  years  farther 
and  study  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  and  Paris  is 
transformed,  until  you  see  but  him  ;  a  lit- 
tle farther,  and  it  is  the  city  of  Henry  IV.; 
a  little  farther,  and  it  speaks  to  you  of  no 
one  but  Louis  IX.  and  his  friends.  One 
can  even  turn  the  city  into  a  Roman 
camp  if  he  will,  and  fancy  that  he  sees 
Julian  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  in  the 
ancient  quarter  south  of  the  Seine,  where 
so  many  Roman  remains  still  exist.  Thus 
to  the  historical  student  Paris  is  no  longer 
the  Paris  of  1900 — it  is  the  Paris  of  1800, 
of  1700,  of  900,  or  200,  of  all  the  ages. 

The  association  of  French  men  of  let- 
ters with  Paris  is  quite  as  intimate  as  is 
that  of  statesmen.  Indeed,  to  accomplish 
any  success  in   literature  in  France  and 


live  permanently  in  the  provinces  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  publishers  are  in 
Paris,  so  are  the  journals  and  reviews,  the 
critics  who  praise  and  blame,  the  throng 
which  sets  the  vogue  in  books  as  in  gowns, 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  The  young 
poet,  novelist,  essayist,  historian,  is  driven 
to  Paris  ;  and  from  his  arrival  to  his  death 
his  life  is  knit  into  that  of  the  city. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  masters  of 
French  literature  you  can  literally  track 
them  around  the  town,  even  though  they 
lived  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  carefully 
do  the  French  preserve  every  trace  of  a 
great  man  whom  they  love.  Here  you 
are  shown  Moliere's  first  theatre,  there 
the  cafe  where  Voltaire  sneered,  here  the 
street  in  which  Rousseau  shut  himself  up 
to  sulk — all  over  Paris,  in  fact,  one  is  con- 
stantly running  upon  a  page  out  of  the 
history  of  one  of  her  great  writers. 

And  yet  is  neither  the  beauty  nor  the 
historical  wealth  of  Paris  which  made  it 
dearest  to  me.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  word,  the  personality  of  the  city ;  the 
character  which  it  has  drawn  from  the 
temperament  of  the  Parisians.  You  can- 
not be  long  there  without  finding  that  it 
is  a  friendly  city.  The  boy  who  passes 
you  on  the  stairway  lifts  his  hat  and  says 
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good-day.  If  you  go  of  a  morning  into 
a  milk-shop  to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee,  every- 
body present  says  good-morning  to  you. 
No  one  enters  nor  leaves  without  a  polite 
greeting.  If  you  get  into  trouble  on  the 
street,  tear  your  gown  or  fall — twenty 
people  offer  you  aid.  If  you  lose  your 
way,  there  is  somebody  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  put  you  right.  In  short,  people 
notice  you,  and  show  it;  and  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  no  one  of  us  who  is  not  flat- 
tered by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  being 
noticed.  An  Anglo-Saxon  ignores  every- 
body to  whom  he  has  not  been  presented. 
The  Frenchman  may  not  address  you,  but 
you  know  he  is  conscious  of  your  pres- 
ence and  ready  to  put  himself  at  your 
service.  This  friendliness  goes  so  far  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  Frenchman  will  promise  any- 
thing, tell  you  anything,  if  thereby  he  can 
be  agreeable  to  you.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  has  no  idea  of  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ise. He  makes  it  because  it  pleases  him 
to  be  amiable — and  forgets  it  immedi- 
ately. Tnis  is  almost  universally  so  with 
trades-people,  excepting  those  who  have 
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learned  better  by  much  experience  with 
Americans.  They  will  tell  you  their  friend- 
ly little  falsehoods  with  a  cheerful  com- 
placency that  completely  disarms  you; 
and  even  if  you  know  the  vanity  of  their 
words,  you  cannot  resent  it.  It  is  so  man- 
ifestly done,  not  for  malice,  but  for  your 
pleasure,  that  you  would  have  to  be  a  boor 
to  look  as  if  you  didn't  believe  them. 

In  this  personality  enters  the  gayety  of 
the  city.  I  want  to  define  what  I  mean, 
however,  by  the  expression.  It  is  com- 
mon for  tourists  to  regard  a  brilliant,  showy 
life,  to  be  seen  on  the  Parisian  boulevards 
and  in  the  swell  places  of  amusement,  as 
typical  of  French  gayety.  There  could  be 
no  greater  mistake.  If  one  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  analyze  the  crowd  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  these  resorts,  for  its  grooming, 
its  lavish  expenditures,  and  its  question- 
able dissipation,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
French.  It  is  cosmopolitan,  hybrid  — 
made  up  of  the  rich  and  irresponsible,  the 
declasse,  of  a  dozen  countries.  The  fast 
life  of  the  boulevards,  of  the  great  and  fa- 
mous cafes  chantantSy  of  the  race-course, 
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of  the  great  drives,  is  largely  foreign.  It 
includes  the  golden  youth  of  America  who 
busy  themselves  squandering  what  their 
sires  have  slaved  to  save  ;  it  includes  dis- 
solute grandees  of  many  European  coun- 
tries, Spain,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and 
above  all,  those  of  South  America,  men 
and  women  of  fabulous  fortunes  made  in 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Peru,  who  go  there  to 
live  in  luxury  and  wantonness.  This  is 
what  the  superficial  traveller  calls  gay  Pa- 
ris, but  it  is  not  real  Paris.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  French  people  regret  that 
foreign  visitors  regard  this  kind  of  life  as 
representative  French  gayety,  and  protest 
against  the  practice  so  common  among 
tourists  of  visiting  the  haunts  of  this  gilded 
but  dissolute  circle  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing how  the  French  enjoy  themselves. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  French  peo- 
ple in  these  throngs ;  there  are  those  who 
furnish  the  amusements,  clever  people  who 
know  how  to  administer  to  fast  tastes  and 
to  charge  roundly  for  what  they  furnish ; 
there  are  other  clever  people  who  are  nei- 
ther fastidious  in  their  tastes  nor  scrupu- 
lous in  their  dealings,  who  systematically 
exploit  these  wealthy  foreigners,  drawing 
from  their  generosity  a  handsome  living; 
there  are,  of  course,  many  Frenchmen  of 
the  same  character  as  the  foreigners,  the 
gilded  youth  of  the  city  ;  but  the  very 
Frenchmen  who  seek  fortune  or  amuse- 
ment in  this  set  would  scorn  the  idea  that 
their  relation  to  it  was  other  than  acciden- 
tal and  transient.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
really  representative  about  these  most  con- 
spicuous places  of  amusement  in  Paris. 
They  are  simply  gotten  up  to  catch  gul- 
lible foreigners  —  and  they  succeed  ad- 
mirably. 

A  little  reflection  ought  to  suggest  to 
the  tourist  in  Paris  that  so  great  a  city 
could  not  be  built  and  cared  for  by  dis- 
sipated and  frivolous  people.  It  is  only 
effort,  patience,  thought,  that  build  houses, 
establish  industries,  invent  machines, 
write  books,  paint  pictures,  found  schools. 
A  people  must  be  persistent,  steady, 
hard-working,  to  create  a  city.  If  a  trav- 
eller wants  to  find  representative  Paris- 
ians ;  that  is,  the  Parisians  who  do  the  real 
work — and  it  is  only  the  people  who  do 
the  work  of  the  world  who  are  interesting ; 
nothing  is  so  tiresome  after  a  first  glance 
as  an  idle  set — he  will  find  that  he  must 
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look  beyond  the  streets  and  the  concert 
halls.  He  must  go  into  the  shops,  the  fac- 
tories, the  offices,  the  laboratories,  the 
schools,  the  libraries,  the  Senate,  the  pub- 
lishing houses,  the  homes.  There  are  the 
genuine  Parisians.  If  the  traveller  will 
take  time  and  trouble  to  get  to  the  real 
people  and  study  them,  then  he  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  can  study  the  character 
of  real  French  gayety.  He  will  find  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Paris  thrifty,  busy, 
wide-awake.  They  work  hard,  and  when 
their  work  is  done  they  turn  with  zest  to 
their  amusements.  The  striking  feature 
of  the  recreations  of  Parisians  is  not  reck- 
lessness. It  is  cheerfulness.  With  them 
amusement  is  a  matter  of  course,  a  regular 
feature  of  their  week,  as  their  meals.  All 
their  lives  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  aside  work  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day,  and  always  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  starting  out  for  what  they  call 
their  promenade.  When  one  has  been  do- 
ing this  regularly  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  he  feels  no  excitement  at  the  prospect. 
It  is  his  habit  to  amuse  himself,  and  he 
goes  about  it  deliberately.  Much  of  his 
amusement  he  takes  out-of-doors.  He 
consequently  insists  that  the  streets  and 
squares  of  the  city  be  arranged  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  himself  in  them.  Indeed,  your 
Parisian  is  just  as  particular  that  the 
streets  of  the  city  are  agreeable  and  at- 
tractive as  he  is  that  his  club  and  his  home 
be  so.  He  wants  them  in  good  repair, 
clean,  well-lighted,  furnished  with  all  con- 
veniences. The  result  of  his  fastidious- 
ness is  that  the  streets  of  Paris  have  a 
distinction  all  their  own.  They  are  pre- 
eminently streets  in  which  one  can  amuse 
himself  comfortably. 

The  open  spaces  of  the  city  are  admir- 
ably arranged  to  gratify  the  Parisian  love 
of  out-door  life.  In  remaking  the  city  it 
had  been  arranged  that  every  quarter,  rich 
or  poor,  should  have  its  own  park.  The 
parks  of  the  better  quarters  are  well  known 
to  every  tourist;  those  of  the  poor  are  little 
known,  they  are  quite  as  deserving  of  visits 
for  their  beauty,  and  far  more  deserving 
for  their  life.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  in  all 
Paris  there  is  a  spot  more  gratifying  to  one 
who  loves  his  fellow-man  than  the  park  of 
Buttes-Chaumont,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  workmen's  district.  This  picturesque 
place  has  been  laid  out  with  as  much  care 
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as  the  Pare  Monceaux  or  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. It  is  cared  for  with  the  same  at- 
tention. The  throng  which  pours  into  it 
during  the  hour  of  noon,  after  working- 
hours,  on  Sundays  and  fete  days,  give  it  an 
intense  human  interest.  They  are  the  toilers 
of  Paris.  They  come  in  blouses  and  bare 
heads — freely  and  gayly  as  my  lady  does 
in  the  Bois.  The  Park  is  theirs,  and  to  it 
they  come  to  forget  their  cares,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  to  chat,  and  walk  and  be 
happy.  The  joy  of  it  to  an  observing  for- 
eigner is  that  these  people,  poor  and  hard- 
working, as  they  evidently  are,  know  how 
to  use  their  little  leisure  in  a  rational, 
natural  way.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  Paris  to  me  always  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  simple,  toiling  people  I  saw 
all  around  me,  know  how  to  be  happy  on 
so  little.  They  seemed  as  a  class  to  get  a 
great  deal  from  life,  which  only  occasional 
Americans  ever  get,  and  that  only  after  a 
long  experience.  Nowhere  is  this  ability 
to  enjoy  so  evident  as  in  the  parks  of  the 
people. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  Parisian 
uses  almost  daily  the  streets  and  parks. 
The  first  .is  for  his  promenade,  that  long, 
leisurely  walk  in  which  he  loiters  through 
some  favorite  spot,  looking  at  the  passers- 
by,  gazing  into  shop-windows,  stopping  to 
watch  some  odd  street  incident,  chatting  a 
moment  with  some  favorite  beggar  or  some 
seller  of  prints,  or  journals,  or  gatifrettes. 
A  Parisian  really  makes  an  art  of  this 
promenade,  divesting  himself  during  it  of 
every  worry,  and  giving  himself  over  as 
thoroughly  to  the  shifting  panorama  of  the 
street  as  he  does  to  a  play  at  the  theatre. 
How  much  it  is  a  part  of  this  life  one  has 
only  to  read  French  literature  to  know. 

The  second  way  in  which  he  uses  the 
street  for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year 
is  sitting  in  front  of  a  cafe  for  an  hour  or 
more,  almost  daily,  sipping  a  glass  of  coffee 
or  a  petit  verre,  reading  his  newspaper, 
chatting  with  a  companion,  and  still  watch- 
ing the  street.  Foreigners  are  very  apt  to 
conclude,  as  they  see  all  over  the  town 
hundreds  of  people  sitting  on  the  side- 
walks with  a  glass  of  wine  or  coffee  or  of 
liquor  before  them,  that  Paris  is  idle  and 
dissipated.  If  they  would  take  time  to  ob- 
serve the  practice,  they  would  find  that  this 
is  merely  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Parisian  takes  his  rest.      Go  down  into  the 


quarters  where  the  poor  live  and  work.  At 
noon  they  pour  out  for  a  half-hour  in  the 
open  air  at  a  little  table  in  front  of  a  cafe. 
Again,  in  the  evenings,  the  same  crowds 
are  there.  They  drink  very  little  of  either 
wine  or  coffee.  To  get  a  chair  they  must 
order  something.  Rarely  are  their  glasses 
refilled.  I  have  often  seen  them  left  half 
full.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  dissolute 
about  such  pleasures. 

One  thing  which  always  impressed  me 
in  the  French  at  their  tables  on  the  side- 
walks—  and  I  have  spent  many  hours 
there  myself  watching  them — was  their 
quietness.  They  talked  but  little,  and  it 
was  usually  in  that  idle,  happy  way  which 
characterizes  people  who  are  on  such 
good  terms  that  they  feel  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  exert  themselves.  They  spent 
a  little  time  looking  over  the  journals, 
perhaps,  but  usually  they  silently  watched 
the  passers-by. 

While  as  a  rule  the  Parisians  are  cheer- 
ful and  quiet  in  their  street  life,  they  can 
on  occasions  rise  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
is  irresistible.  I  never  saw  Paris  really 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  the  Franco-Russian  fetes  of 
1893.  PI  ere  the  circumstances  were  un- 
usual. For  twenty  years  and  more  the 
nation  had  felt  as  if,  on  account  of  her 
terrible  defeat  in  1870,  she  had  lost  her 
place  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. She  had  had  in  all  this  time  little 
but  taunts  and  slights  from  other  countries. 
Now,  however,  Russia  had  stretched  out  a 
friendly  hand.  It  is  true  Russia  wanted 
to  arrange  a  loan,  but  when  one  has  been 
thrust  out  of  society  for  a  long  time  he  is 
flattered  even  by  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
mercial arrangement  if  it  be  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  leaders  in  society. 
Russia  not  only  arranged  for  a  loan,  she 
sent  a  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  French  port 
and  an  admiral  and  his  staff  to  visit  Paris. 
The  extravagant  reception  they  received  is 
still  fresh  in  mind.  Not  being  myself  par- 
ticularly in  sympathy  with  the  fete,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  mixture  of  business  sa- 
gacity and  of  vanity,  I  concluded  not  to 
attempt  to  see  it.  For  two  or  three  days 
— the  affair  lasted  a  week — I  remained  in 
my  room,  quietly  working  or  trying  to 
work  ;  but  gradually  the  excitement  crept 
into  my  retreat.  It  kept  calling  me  to 
my  balcony  to  see  a  cavalry  troop  march 
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by,  or  to  watch  a  group  of  peasants  in 
odd  costumes,  or  to  listen  to  a  strange 
song — it  came  to  me  in  my  newspaper — 
through  my  friends.  Finally,  one  day, 
when  a  great  parade  of  all  the  dignitaries 
was  coming  through  our  quarter,  I  went 
to  the  boulevard  to  view  it.  It  was  a 
magnificent  pageant,  a  dense  swarming 
crowd,  but  those  things  one  sees  often — I 
had  seen  them  frequently  in  Paris.  There 
was  something  abroad,  however,  which  I 
had  never  experienced  before  —  a  vast 
popular  enthusiasm  which  drowned  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings.  As  Presi- 
dent Carnot  and  the  Russian  Admiral  with 
their  escorts  came  into  the  vicinity  of  our 
boulevard,  we  heard  approaching  a  rum- 
ble which  increased  as  they  drew  near,  and 
which  when  finally  it  broke  into  our  street 
had  become  a  deafening  roar.  It  was  the 
applause  of  the  people.  As  the  intermina- 
ble procession  filed  by,  the  excitement 
grew.  It  was  fed  by  those  in  the  parade, 
who  stood  up  in  their  carriages  waving 
their  hats  and  responding  to  the  cries  of 
the  crowd.  Some  of  them,  particularly 
the  younger  men,  were  white  with  the  ex- 
citement which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple had  aroused.  For  a  few  moments  I 
watched  the  crowd  indifferently  enough, 
then  suddenly  I  began  to  feel  what  it 
meant  to  these  people  :  for  twenty  years 
they  had  felt  in  their  hearts  that  their  be- 
loved France  was  disgraced — now  again, 
as  in  olden  days,  a  great  monarch  hon- 
ored her  with  his  attentions.  Their  emo- 
tion seized  me.  When  I  came  to  myself 
I  was  standing  on  my  seat  waving  my 
handkerchief  frantically  and  shouting,  with 
all  the  thousands  about,  Vive  la  Russie  ! 
Vive  la  Russie !  When  I  recovered  from 
my  demonstration  and  asked  myself  why 
I  should  cry  "  Long  live  Russia  ! "  I  had 
no  answer.  I  had  not  changed  my  mind 
in  regard  to  the  fete,  I  had  simply  been 
overwhelmed  by  French  enthusiasm. 

The  Parisians  are  capable  not  only  of 
enthusiasm — no  people  fly  into  a  passion 
quicker — can  threaten  riot  more  sud- 
denly. I  once  saw  a  French  mob  in  ac- 
tive operation.  It  was  the  students'  riot 
of  the  summer  of  1894.  There  are  living 
in  and  around  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 
some  10,000  students.  They  form  a  pe- 
culiar society — one  with  its  own  customs 


and  with  many  privileges  of  which  they 
are  very  jealous  and  which  they  will  not 
allow  the  authorities  to  tamper  with  with- 
out resistance.  Now,  one  of  the  time-hon- 
ored functions  of  the  Quartier  Latin  is 
the  annual  Artists'  Ball.  In  1894  it  was 
said  that  this  festival  was  improperly  con- 
ducted, and  the  complaint  was  so  great 
that  the  matter  went  into  the  Senate, 
where  some  wholesome  legislation  was 
talked  of.  The  students  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion and  started  out  one  night  to  demon- 
strate. The  police  attempted  to  drive 
them  from  a  cafe  which  they  had  taken 
for  head-quarters,  and  in  the  rush  on  the 
place  a  by-stander  was  killed.  The  stu- 
dents, maddened  by  this  incident,  began  a 
riot.  When  I  went  out  the  next  morning 
I  found,  the  full  length  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  boulevards,  the  ravages  of  the 
night's  work  —  trees  destroyed,  windows 
smashed,  newspaper  kiosques  burned. 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  quarter  was 
barricaded.  The  rioters  had  seized  the 
omnibuses,  and  in  several  places  built 
fortifications,  behind  which  they  defied  the 
police,  who  now  were  trying  to  secure 
peace  without  bloodshed.  The  second 
day  matters  were  more  serious.  From  the 
slums,  from  every  centre  of  socialistic  and 
anarchistic  discontent,  numbers  of  vicious 
and  dangerous  men  had  swarmed.  The 
Latin  Quarter,  with  all  its  follies,  had 
never  looked  really  wicked  to  me,  but  now 
it  took  a  sinister  expression  which  was 
alarming.  The  soldiers  were  called  out  and 
it  was  evident  that  we  had  a  little  war  on 
hand.  I  was  taking  my  dinners  out  at 
this  time,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  dis- 
turbance went  as  usual  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  my  landlady.  After  din- 
ner, a  French  friend  insisted  on  accom- 
panying me  home.  We  had  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  rioters,  when  the  soldiers 
in  a  boulevard  near  by  charged  on  the 
crowd.  We  were  glad  enough  to  be 
swept  into  a  doorway  until  the  rush  was 
over.  A  little  farther  on,  in  crossing  a 
square  we  were  caught  in  a  second  charge, 
and  here  the  soldiers  fired  over  the  crowd, 
to  emphasize  their  intention  to  remain 
masters  of  the  situation,  I  suppose.  It  is 
curious  how  soon  the  sound  of  a  bullet 
whizzing  through  the  air  above  her  head 
takes  away  from  a. woman  all  desire  for 
adventure.      I    consented    to    remain    at 
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home  after  that,  during  the  two  or  three 
days  longer  which  the  mob  lasted.  As  I 
lived  close  to  one  of  the  barricaded  dis- 
tricts, I  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  nights 
on  my  balcony  watching  the  cavalry  clear 
the  streets  of  people  at  intervals  of  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  stu- 
dents realized  that  their  riot  was  being 
utilized  by  the  slums,  many  of  them  with- 
drew. By  this  time,  however,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  fully  20,000  troops  had  been  mo- 
bilized about  the  city.  It  was  not  the 
presence  of  this  mass  of  soldiers,  how- 
ever, which  broke  the  back  of  the  riot. 
It  was  a  trick  of  which  I  had  often  seen 
hints  in  studying  French  history,  but  to 
which  I  never  gave  serious  thought  until 
I  saw  its  practical  application  at  this  time. 

A  universal  characteristic  of  Parisians  is 
their  love  of  street  spectacles.  An  out-of- 
door  fete  of  any  kind,  a  military  review,  a 
pompous  funeral,  the  reception  given  by 
the  government  to  a  royal  guest,  will  cause 
at  any  time  a  practical  suspension  of  busi- 
ness in  Paris.  The  people  for  days  in  ad- 
vance prepare  for  the  spectacle,  and  while 
it  lasts  give  it  their  undivided  attention.  If 
any  novel  feature  is  advertised,  their  ex- 
citement is  as  boundless  as  that  of  a  child 
over  a  coming  picnic.  Rarely  do  public 
affairs  become  so  serious  in  Paris  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  cannot  be  diverted 
from  them  by  advertising  a  great  fete. 

At  the  time  of  the  students'  riot  the 
Parisian  authorities  traded  skilfully  on  this 
French  love  of  a  spectacle.  The  14th  of 
July — the  French  4th  of  July — was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  municipality  and  gov- 
ernment announced  extraordinary  attrac- 
tions for  the  day. 

There  were  to  be  such  fireworks  as  had 


never  been  seen  before ;  there  was  to  be 
an  illuminated  steam  piano,  there  were  to 
be  music  and  dancing  in  all  the  public 
squares,  the  theatre  and  opera  were  to  give 
free  performances,  the  greatest  of  French 
artists  were  to  perform.  As  the  people 
read  of  the  marvels,  their  interest  in  rioting 
cooled.  The  fete  was  something  new,  and 
all  their  attention  was  turned  to  it.  To  my 
utter  amazement  I  saw  after  a  week  that 
the  town,  as  a  whole,  was  as  absorbed  in  the 
celebration  as  it  had  been  ten  days  before 
in  the  mob.  The  populace,  eager  for  a 
great  show,  forgot  the  riot  in  anticipation 
of  the  display  of  the  fete.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time  the  French  Government  has  pro- 
vided elaborate  amusement  to  distract  and 
appease  the  city.  Gilding  a  dome,  invent- 
ing a  new  kind  of  fireworks,  an  unusual  street 
decoration,  has  more  than  once  played  a 
part  in  French  politics,  so  eager  are  the  peo- 
ple for  great  spectacles  of  all  sorts. 

Such  an  outburst  of  anger  as  this  I 
have  been  describing  is  not,  of  course, 
frequent  on  the  part  of  Paris,  though  one 
knows  it  is  always  possible.  As  a  rule  she 
is  cheerful  and  friendly,  with  just  a  tinge 
of  melancholy,  as  perhaps  there  must  al- 
ways be  in  a  people  with  whom  the  desire 
and  the  effort  to  realize  ideals  of  beauty 
and  of  freedom  are  as  intense  as  in  France. 
That  she  sometimes  rises  to  great  enthu- 
siasm, again  indulges  in  bursts  of  passion, 
only  adds  to  her  charm.  It  only  makes 
her  more  feminine.  And  after  all,  perhaps, 
the  best  way  to  describe  the  charm  of 
Paris  is  to  call  it  the  charm  of  a  beautiful 
woman — a  penetrating,  subtile  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  some  of  them  most  con- 
tradictory, which  make  her,  as  a  worship- 
ping Frenchman  once  said,  the  only  city 
which  one  can  love  as  he  loves  a  woman. 
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By   Henry  van   Dyke 
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T  long  distance,  looking 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
clear  weather,  you  might 
think  that  you  saw  a  lonely 
sea-gull, snow-white,  perch- 
ing motionless  on  a  cobble  of  gray  rock. 
Then,  as  your  boat  drifted  in,  following  the 
languid  tide  and  the  soft  southern  breeze, 
you  would  perceive  that  the  cobble  of  rock 
was  a  rugged  hill  with  a  few  bushes  and 
stunted  trees  growing  in  the  crevices,  and 
that  the  gleaming  speck  near  the  summit 
must  be  some  kind  of  a  building — if  you 
were  on  the  coast  of  Italy  or  Spain  you 
would  say  a  villa  or  a  farm-house.  Then, 
as  you  floated  still  farther  north  and  drew 
nearer  to  the  coast,  the  desolate  hill  would 
detach  itself  from  the  mainland  and  be- 
come a  little  mountain-isle,  with  a  flock 
of  smaller  islets  clustering  around  it  as  a 
brood  of  wild  ducks  keep  close  to  their 
mother,  and  with  deep  water,  nearly  two 
miles  wide,  flowing  between  it  and  the 
shore ;  while  the  shining  speck  on  the  sea- 
ward side  stood  out  clearly  as  a  low, 
whitewashed  dwelling  with  a  sturdy  round 
tower  at  one  end,  crowned  with  a  big 
eight-sided  lantern — a  solitary  light-house. 
That  is  the  Isle  of  the  Wise  Virgin. 
Behind  it  the  long  blue  Laurentian  Moun- 
tains, clothed  with  unbroken  forest,  rise 
in  sombre  ranges  toward  the  Height  of 
Land.  In  front  of  it  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  heave  and  sparkle  far  away  to  where 
the  dim  peaks  of  St.  Anne  des  Monts  are 
traced  along  the  southern  horizon.  Shel- 
tered a  little,  but  not  completely,  by  the 
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island  breakwater  of  granite,  stretches  the 
rocky  beach  of  Dead  Men's  Point,  where 
an  English  navy  was  wrecked  in  a  night 
of  storm  a  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  a  score  of  wooden  houses,  a 
tiny,  weather-beaten  chapel,  a  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  store,  a  row  of  platforms 
for  drying  fish,  and  a  varied  assortment  of 
boats  and  nets,  strung  along  the  beach 
now.  Dead  Men's  Point  has  developed 
into  a  centre  of  industry,  with  a  life,  a  tra- 
dition, a  social  character  of  its  own.  And 
in  one  of  those  houses,  as  you  sit  at  the 
door  in  the  lingering  June  twilight,  look- 
ing out  across  the  deep  channel  to  where 
the  lantern  of  the  tower  is  just  beginning 
to  glow  with  orange  radiance  above  the 
shadow  of  the  island — in  that  far-away 
place,  in  that  mystical  hour,  you  should 
hear  the  story  of  the  light  that  failed  not. 


When  the  light-house  was  built,  many 
years  ago,  the  island  had  another  name. 
It  was  called  the  Isle  of  Birds.  Thou- 
sands of  sea-fowl  nested  there.  The 
handful  of  people  who  lived  on  the  shore 
robbed  the  nests  and  slaughtered  the  birds, 
with  considerable  profit.  It  was  perceived 
in  advance  that  the  building  of  the  light- 
house would  interfere  with  this,  and  with 
other  things.  Hence  it  was  not  altogether 
a  popular  improvement.  Marcel  Thi- 
bault,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  was  the  leader 
of  the  opposition. 

"  That    light-house,"    said    he,    "  what 
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good  will  it  be  for  us  ?  We  know  the 
way  in  and  out  when  it  makes  clear  weath- 
er, by  day  or  by  night.  But  when  the 
sky  gets  swampy,  when  it  makes  fog,  then 
we  stay  with  ourselves  at  home,  or  we  run 
into  La  Trinite,  or  Pentecote.  We  know 
the  way.  What  ?  The  stranger  boats  ? 
B'en !  the  stranger  boats  need  not  to 
come  here  if  they  know  not  the  way. 
The  more  fish,  the  more  seals,  the  more 
everything  will  there  be  left  for  us,  pour 
nous  autres.  Just  because  of  the  stranger 
boats,  to  build  something  that  makes  all 
the  birds  farouches  and  spoils  the  hunting 
— that  is  a  fool's  work.  The  good  God 
made  no  stupid  light  on  the  Isle  of  Birds. 
He  saw  no  necessity  of  it." 

"  Besides,"  continued  Thibault,  puffing 
slowly  at  his  pipe,  "besides — those  stranger 
boats,  sometimes  they  are  lost,  they  come 
ashore.  It  is  sad  !  But  who  gets  the 
things  that  are  saved,  all  sorts  of  things, 
good  to  put  into  our  houses,  good  to  eat, 
good  to  sell,  sometimes  a  boat  that  can  be 
patched  up  almost  like  new — who  gets 
these  things,  eh  ?  Doubtless  those  for 
whom  the  good  God  intended  them.  But 
who  shall  get  them  when  this  sacre  light- 
house is  built,  eh  ?  Tell  me  that,  you 
Baptiste  Fortin." 

Fortin  represented  the  party  of  progress 
in  the  little  parliament  of  the  beach.  He 
had  come  down  from  Quebec  some  years 
ago  bringing  with  him  a  wife  and  two 
little  daughters,  and  a  good  many  new 
notions  about  life.  He  had  good  luck 
at  the  cod-fishing,  and  built  a  house  with 
windows  at  the  side  as  well  as  in  front. 
When  his  third  girl,  Nataline,  was  born, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  paint  the  house  red, 
and  put  on  a  kitchen,  and  enclose  a  bit  of 
ground  for  a  yard.  This  marked  him  as 
a  radical,  an  innovator.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  defend  the  building  of  the 
light-house.     And  he  did. 

"  Monsieur  Thibault,"  he  said,  "  you 
talk  well,  but  you  talk  too  late.  It  is  of 
a  past  age,  your  talk.  A  new  time  comes 
to  the  Cote  Nord.  We  begin  to  civilize 
ourselves.  To  hold  back  against  the  light 
would  be  our  shame.  Tell  me  this,  Marcel 
Thibault,  what  men  are  they  that  love 
darkness  ?  " 

"Torrieux  !  "  growled  Thibault,  "that 
is  a  little  strong.  You  say  my  deeds  are 
evil?" 


"  No,  no,"  answered  Fortin,  "  I  say  not 
that,  my  friend,  but  I  say  this  light-house 
means  good  :  good  for  us  and  good  for 
all  who  come  to  this  coast.  It  will  bring 
more  trade  to  us.  It  will  bring  a  boat 
with  the  mail,  with  newspapers,  perhaps 
once,  perhaps  twice  a  month,  all  through 
the  summer.  It  will  bring  us  into  the 
great  world.  To  lose  that  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  birds — fa  sera  b'en  de  valeur  f  Be- 
sides, it  is  impossible.  The  light-house  is 
coming,  certain." 

Fortin  was  right,  of  course.  But  Thi- 
bault's  position  was  not  altogether  unnat- 
ural, nor  unfamiliar.  All  over  the  world, 
for  the  past  hundred  years,  people  have 
been  kicking  against  the  sharpness  of  the 
pricks  that  drove  them  forward  out  of  the 
old  life,  the  wild  life,  the  free  life  grown 
clear  to  them  because  it  was  so  easy. 
There  has  been  a  terrible  interference  with 
bird-nesting  and  other  things.  All  over 
the  world  the  great  Something  that  bridges 
rivers,  and  tunnels  mountains,  and  fells 
forests,  and  populates  deserts,  and  opens 
up  the  hidden  corners  of  the  earth,  has 
been  pushing  steadily  on  :  and  the  peo- 
ple who  like  things  to  remain  as  they  are 
have  had  to  give  up  a  great  deal.  There 
was  no  exception  made  in  favor  of 
Dead  Men's  Point.  The  Isle  of  Birds 
lay  in  the  line  of  progress.  The  light- 
house arrived. 

It  was  a  very  good  house  for  that  day. 
The  keeper's  dwelling  had  three  rooms 
and  was  solidly  built.  The  tower  was 
thirty  feet  high.  The  lantern  held  a  re- 
volving light,  with  a  four-wick  Fresnel 
lamp,  burning  sperm  oil.  There  was  one 
of  Stevenson's  new  cages  of  dioptric  prisms 
around  the  flame,  and  once  every  minute 
it  was  turned  by  clock-work,  flashing  a 
broad  belt  of  radiance  fifteen  miles  across 
the  sea.  All  night  long  that  big  bright  eye 
was  opening  and  shutting.  "Baguette /" 
said  Thibault,  "  it  winks  like  a  one-eyed 
Windigo." 

The  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies sent  down  an  expert  from  Quebec  to 
keep  the  light  in  order  and  run  it  for  the 
first  summer.  He  took  Fortin  as  his  as- 
sistant. By  the  end  of  August  he  reported 
to  headquarters  that  the  light  was  all  right, 
and  that  Fortin  was  qualified  to  be  ap- 
pointed keeper.  Before  October  was  out 
the  certificate  of  appointment  came  back, 
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and  the  expert  packed  his  bag  to  go  up 
the  river. 

"  Now  look  here,  Fortin,"  said  he, 
"  this  is  no  fishing-trip.  Do  you  think 
you  are  up  to  this  job  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,1'  said  Fortin. 

11  Well  now,  do  you  remember  all  this 
business  about  the  machinery  that  turns 
the  lenses  ?  That's  the  main  thing.  The 
bearings  must  be  kept  well  oiled,  and  the 
weight  must  never  get  out  of  order.  The 
clock-face  will  tell  you  when  it  is  running 
right.  If  anything  gets  hitched  up  here's 
the  crank  to  keep  it  going  until  you  can 
straighten  the  machine  again.  It's  easy 
enough  to  turn  it.  But  you  must  never 
let  it  stop  between  dark  and  daylight.  The 
regular  turn  once  a  minute — that's  the 
mark  of  this  light.  If  it  shines  steady  it 
might  as  well  be  out.  Yes,  better  !  Any 
vessel  coming  along  here  in  a  dirty  night 
and  seeing  a  fixed  light  would  take  it  for 
the  Cap  Loup-Marin  and  run  ashore.  This 
particular  light  has  got  to  revolve  once 
a  minute  every  night  from  April  ist  to 
December  i  oth,  certain.   Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Certain,"  said  Fortin. 

"  That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  man 
talk  !  Now,  you've  got  oil  enough  to  last 
you  through  till  the  tenth  of  December, 
when  you  close  the  light,  and  to  run  on  for 
a  month  in  the  spring  after  you  open 
again.  The  ice  may  be  late  in  going  out 
and  perhaps  the  supply-boat  can't  get 
down  before  the  middle  of  April,  or  there- 
abouts. But  she'll  bring  plenty  of  oil 
when  she  comes,  so  you'll  be  all  right." 

"  All  right,"  said  Fortin. 

"Well,  I've  said  it  all,  I  guess.  You 
understand  what  you've  got  to  do  ?  Good- 
by  and  good  luck.  You're  the  keeper  of 
the  light  now." 

"  Good  luck,"  said  Fortin,  "  I  am  going 
to  keep  it." 

The  same  day  he  shut  up  the  red 
house  on  the  beach  and  moved  to  the 
white  house  on  the  island  with  Marie- 
Anne,  his  wife,  and  the  three  girls,  Alma, 
aged  seventeen,  Azilda,  aged  fifteen,  and 
Nataline,  aged  thirteen.  He  was  the  cap- 
tain, and  Marie- Anne  was  the  mate,  and 
the  three  girls  were  the  crew.  They  were 
all  as  full  of  happy  pride  as  if  they  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  great  fortune. 

It  was  the  31st  day  of  October.  A 
snow-shower  had  silvered  the  island.  The 
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afternoon  was  clear  and  beautiful.  As  the 
sun  sloped  toward  the  rose-colored  hills 
of  the  mainland  the  whole  family  stood 
out  in  front  of  the  light-house  looking  up 
at  the  tower. 

"  Regard  him  well,  my  children,"  said 
Baptiste,  "  God  has  given  him  to  us  to 
keep,  and  to  keep  us.  Thibault  says  he 
is  a  Windigo.  B'en  J  We  shall  see  that 
he  is  a  friendly  Windigo.  Every  minute 
all  the  night  he  shall  wink,  just  for  kind- 
ness and  good  luck  to  all  the  world,  till  the 
daylight. 


II 


On  the  9th  of  November,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Baptiste  went  into  the 
tower  to  see  that  the  clock-work  was  in 
order  for  the  night.  He  set  the  dial  on 
the  machine,  put  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the 
bearings  of  the  cylinder,  and  started  to 
wind  up  the  weight. 

It  rose  a  few  inches,  gave  a  dull  click, 
and  then  stopped  dead.  He  tugged  a 
little  harder,  but  it  would  not  move.  Then 
he  tried  to  let  it  down.  He  pushed  at  the 
lever  that  set  the  clock-work  in  motion. 

He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  make 
the  island  turn  around  by  pushing  at  one 
of  the  little  spruce-trees  that  clung  to  the 
rock. 

Then  it  dawned  fearfully  upon  him  that 
something  must  be  wrong.  Trembling 
with  anxiety,  he  climbed  up  and  peered  in 
among  the  wheels. 

The  escapement  wheel  was  cracked 
clean  through,  as  if  someone  had  struck 
it  with  the  head  of  an  axe,  and  one  of  the 
pallets  of  the  spindle  was  stuck  fast  in  the 
crack.  He  could  knock  it  out  easily 
enough,  but  when  the  crack  came  around 
again,  the  pallet  would  catch  and  the 
clock  would  stop  once  more.  It  was  a 
fatal  injury. 

Baptiste  turned  white,  then  red,  gripped 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  ran  down  the 
steps,  out  of  the  door,  straight  toward  his 
canoe,  which  was  pulled  up  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island. 

"Dame!"  he  cried,  "who  has  done 
this  ?  Let  me  catch  him  !  If  that  old 
Thibault" 

As  he  leaped  down  the  rocky  slope  the 
setting  sun  gleamed  straight  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  poised  like  a  ball  of  fire  on  the  very 
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edge  of  the  mountains.  Five  minutes  more 
and  it  would  be  gone.  Fifteen  minutes 
more  and  darkness  would  close  in.  Then 
the  giant's  eye  must  begin  to  glow,  and 
to  wink  precisely  once  a  minute  all  night 
long.  If  not,  what  became  of  the  keep- 
er's word,  his  faith,  his  honor  ? 

No  matter  how  the  injury  to  the  clock- 
work was  done.  No  matter  who  was  to  be 
blamed  or  punished  for  it.  That  could 
wait.  The  question  now  was  whether  the 
light  would  fail  or  not.  And  it  must  be 
answered  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

That  red  ray  of  the  vanishing  sun  was 
like  a  blow  in  the  face  to  Baptiste.  It 
stopped  him  short,  dazed  and  bewildered. 
Then  he  came  to  himself,  wheeled,  and  ran 
up  the  rocks  faster  than  he  had  comedown. 

"  Marie-Anne  !  Alma  !  "  he  shouted, 
as  he  dashed  past  the  door  of  the  house, 
"  all  of  you  !     To  me,  in  the  tower." 

He  was  up  in  the  lantern  when  they 
came  running  in,  full  of  curiosity,  excited, 
asking  twenty  questions  at  once.  Nata- 
line  climbed  up  the  ladder  and  put  her 
head  through  the  trap-door. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  panted,  "  What  has 
hap " 

"Go  down,"  answered  her  father,  "go 
down  all  at  once.  Wait  for  me.  I  am 
coming.      I  will  explain." 

The  explanation  was  not  altogether 
lucid  and  scientific.  There  were  some 
bad  words  mixed  up  with  it. 

Baptiste  was  still  hot  with  anger  and 
the  unsatisfied  desire  to  whip  somebody, 
he  did  not  know  whom,  for  something, 
he  did  not  know  what.  But  angry  as  he 
was,  he  was  still  sane  enough  to  hold  his 
mind  hard  and  close  to  the  main  point. 
The  crank  must  be  adjusted  ;  the  machine 
must  be  ready  to  turn  before  dark. 
While  he  worked  he  hastily  made  the  situ- 
ation clear  to  his  listeners. 

That  crank  must  be  turned  by  hand, 
round  and  round  all  night,  not  too  slow, 
not  too  fast.  The  dial  on  the  machine 
must  mark  time  with  the  clock  on  the 
wall.  The  light  must  flash  once  every 
minute  until  daybreak.  He  would  do  as 
much  of  the  labor  as  he  could,  but  the 
wife  and  the  two  older  girls  must  help 
him.      Nataline  could  go  to  bed. 

At  this  Nataline's  short  upper  lip  trem- 
bled. She  rubbed  her  eyes  with  the  sleeve 
of  her  dress,  and  began  to  weep  silently. 


"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said 
her  mother,  "  bad  child,  have  you  fear  to 
sleep  alone  ?     A  big  girl  like  you  !  " 

"  No,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  have  no  fear, 
but  I  want  some  of  the  fun." 

"  Fun  !  "  growled  her  father.  "  What 
fun  ?  Norn  (Tun  cJuen  .'  She  calls  this 
fun  !  ':  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
as  she  stood  there,  half-defiant,  half-de- 
spondent, with  her  red  mouth  quivering 
and  her  big  brown  eyes  sparkling  fire  ; 
then  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Come  here,  my  little  wild-cat,"  he 
said,  drawing  her  to  him  and  kissing  her, 
"  you  are  a  good  girl  after  all.  I  suppose 
you  think  this  light  is  part  yours,  eh  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded. 

"B'en /  You  shall  have  your  share, 
fun  and  all.  You  shall  make  the  tea  for 
us  and  bring  us  something  to  eat.  Per- 
haps when  Alma  and  'Zilda  fatigue  them- 
selves they  will  permit  a  few  turns  of  the 
crank  to  you.  Are  you  content  ?  Run 
now  and  boil  the  kettle." 

It  was  a  very  long  night.  No  matter 
how  easily  a  handle  turns,  after  a  certain 
number  of  revolutions  there  is  a  stiffness 
about  it.  The  stiffness  is  riot  in  the  han- 
dle, but  in  the  hand  that  pushes  it. 

Round  and  round,  evenly,  steadily, 
minute  after  minute,  hour  after  hour, 
shoving  out,  drawing  in,  circle  after  circle, 
no  swerving,  no  stopping,  no  varying  the 
motion,  turn  after  turn  —  fifty-five,  fifty- 
six,  fifty-seven — what's  the  use  of  count- 
ing ?  Watch  the  dial ;  go  to  sleep — no  ! 
for  God's  sake,  no  sleep  !  But  how  hard 
it  is  to  keep  awake  !  How  heavy  the  arm 
grows,  how  stiffly  the  muscles  move,  how 
the  will  creaks  and  groans.  Batiscan  !  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  human  being  to  become 
part  of  a  machine. 

Fortin  himself  took  the  longest  spell 
at  the  crank,  of  course.  He  went  at  his 
work  with  a  rigid  courage.  His  red-hot 
anger  had  cooled  down  into  a  shape  that 
was  like  a  bar  of  forged  steel.  He  meant 
to  make  that  light  revolve  if  it  killed  him 
to  do  it.  He  was  the  captain  of  a  com- 
pany that  had  run  into  an  ambuscade. 
He  was  going  to  fight  his  way  through  if 
he  had  to  fight  alone. 

The  wife  and  the  two  older  girls  fol- 
lowed him  blindly  and  bravely,  in  the 
habit  of  sheer  obedience.  They  did  not 
quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the  task, 
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the  honor  of  victory,  the  shame  of  defeat. 
But  Fortin  said  it  must  be  done,  and  he 
knew  best.  So  they  took  their  places 
in  turn,  as  he  grew  weary,  and  kept 
the  light  flashing. 

And  Nataline — well,  there  is  no  way 
of  describing  what  Nataline  did,  except 
to  say  that  she  played  the  fife. 

She  felt  the  contest  just  as  her  father 
did,  not  as  deeply,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
same  spirit.  She  went  into  the  fight  with 
darkness  like  a  little  soldier.  And  she 
played  the  fife. 

When  she  came  up  from  the  kitchen  with 
the  smoking  pail  of  tea,  she  rapped  on 
the  door  and  called  out  to  know  whether 
the  Windigo  was  at  home  to-night. 

She  ran  in  and  out  of  the  place  like  a 
squirrel.  She  looked  up  at  the  light  and 
laughed.  Then  she  ran  in  and  reported. 
"  He  winks,"  she  said,  "old  one-eye  winks 
beautifully.  Keep  him  going.  My  turn 
now  !  " 

She  refused  to  be  put  off  with  a  shorter 
spell  than  the  other  girls.  "  No,"  she  cried, 
"  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  you.  You  think 
you  are  so  much  older.  Well,  what  of 
that  ?  The  light  is  part  mine  ;  father  said 
so.      Let  me  turn.      Va-t-en" 

When  the  first  glimmer  of  the  little  day 
came  shivering  along  the  eastern  horizon, 
Nataline  was  at  the  crank.  The  mother 
and  the  two  older  girls  were  half-asleep. 
Baptiste  stepped  out  to  look  at  the  sky. 
"  Come,"  he  cried,  returning.  "  We  can 
stop  now,  it  is  growing  gray  in  the  east, 
almost  morning." 

"  But  not  yet,"  said  Nataline,  "  we  must 
wait  for  the  first  red.  A  few  more  turns. 
Let's  finish  it  up  with  a  song." 

She  shook  her  head  and  piped  up  the 
refrain  of  the  old  Canadian  chanson — 

En  roulant  ma  boule-le  roulant 
En  roulant  ma  bon-le. 

And  to  that  cheerful  music  the  first  night's 
battle  was  carried  through  to  victory. 

The  next  day  Fortin  spent  two  hours 
in  trying  to  repair  the  clock-work.  It  was 
of  no  use.  The  broken  part  was  indis- 
pensable and  could  not  be  replaced. 

At  noon  he  went  over  to  the  mainland 
to  tell  of  the  disaster,  and  perhaps  to  find 
out  if  any  hostile  hand  was  responsible 
for  it.      He   found   out   nothing.      Every 


one  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  accident. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  wheel  ; 
perhaps  it  had  broken  itself.  That  was 
possible.  Fortin  could  not  deny  it  ;  but 
the  thing  that  hurt  him  most  was  that  he 
got  so  little  sympathy.  Nobody  seemed 
to  care  whether  the  light  was  kept  burn- 
ing or  not.  When  he  told  them  how  the 
machine  had  been  turned  all  night  by 
hand,  they  were  astonished.  "  Cre-ie/" 
they  cried,  "  you  must  have  had  a  great 
misery  to  do  that."  But  that  he  proposed 
to  go  on  doing  it  for  a  month  longer,  un- 
til December  i  oth,  and  to  begin  again  on 
April  i  st,  and  go  on  turning  the  light  by 
hand  for  three  or  four  weeks  more  until 
the  supply-boat  came  down  and  brought 
the  necessary  tools  to  repair  the  machine 
— such  an  idea  as  this  went  beyond  their 
horizon. 

"  But  you  are  crazy,  Baptiste,"  they 
said,  "  you  can  never  do  it  ;  you  are  not 
capable." 

"  I  would  be  crazy,"  he  answered,  "  if 
I  did  not  see  what  I  must  do.  That  light 
is  my  charge.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
nothing  else  so  great  as  that  for  me  and 
for  my  family — you  understand  ?  For  us 
it  is  the  chief  thing.  It  is  my  Ten  Com- 
mandments. I  shall  keep  it  or  be 
damned." 

There  was  a  silence  after  this  remark. 
They  were  not  very  particular  about  the 
use  of  language  at  Dead  Men's  Point, 
but  this  shocked  them  a  little.  They 
thought  that  Fortin  was  swearing  a  shade 
too  hard.  In  reality  he  was  never  more 
reverent,  never  more  soberly  in  earnest. 

After  awhile  he  continued,  "  I  want 
someone  to  help  me  with  the  work  on  the 
island.  We  must  be  up  all  the  nights  now. 
By  day  we  must  get  some  sleep.  I  want 
another  man  or  a  strong  boy.  Is  there 
any  who  will  come  ?  The  government 
will  pay.    Or  if  not,  I  will  pay,  moi-meme. " 

There  was  no  response.  All  the  men 
hung  back.  The  light-house  was  still  un- 
popular, or  at  least  it  was  on  trial.  For- 
tin's  pluck  and  resolution  had  undoubtedly 
impressed  them  a  little.  But  they  still  hes- 
itated to  commit  themselves  to  his  side. 

"  B'en"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  one. 
Then  we  shall  manage  the  affair  en  fa- 
mille.     Bon  soir,  messieurs  .' ' 

He  walked  down  to  the  beach  with  his 
head  in  the  air,  without  looking  back.     But 
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before  he  had  his  canoe  in  the  water  he 
heard  someone  running  down  behind  him. 
It  was  Thibault's  youngest  son,  Marcel,  a 
well-grown  boy  of  sixteen,  very  much  out 
of  breath  with  running  and  shyness. 

"  Monsieur  Fortin,"  he  stammered, 
"  will  you  —  do  you  think — am  I  big 
enough  ? " 

Baptiste  looked  him  in  the  face  for  a 
moment.     Then  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Certain,"  he  answered,  "  you  are  big- 
ger than  your  father.  But  what  will  he 
say  to  this  ?  " 

"  He  says,"  blurted  out  Marcel — "  well, 
he  says  that  he  will  say  nothing  if  I  do  not 
ask  him." 

So  the  little  Marcel  was  enlisted  in  the 
crew  on  the  island.  For  thirty  nights 
those  six  people — a  man,  and  a  boy,  and 
four  women  (Nataline  was  not  going  to 
submit  to  any  distinctions  on  the  score 
of  age,  you  may  be  sure) — for  a  full 
month  they  turned  their  flashing  lantern 
by  hand  from  dusk  to  daybreak. 

The  fog,  the  frost,  the  hail,  the  snow  be- 
leaguered their  tower.  Hunger  and  cold, 
sleeplessness  and  weariness,  pain  and  dis- 
couragement, held  rendezvous  in  that  dis- 
mal, cramped  little  room.  Many  a  night 
Nataline's  fife  of  fun  played  a  feeble, 
wheezy  note.  But  it  played.  And  the 
crank  went  round.  And  every  bit  of  glass 
in  the  lantern  was  as  clear  as  polished  crys- 
tal. And  the  big  lamp  was  full  of  oil. 
And  the  great  eye  of  the  friendly  giant 
winked  without  ceasing,  through  fierce 
storm  and  placid  moonlight. 

When  the  tenth  of  December  came,  the 
light  went  to  sleep  for  the  winter,  and  the 
keepers  took  their  way  across  the  ice  to 
the  mainland.  They  had  won  the  battle, 
not  only  on  the  island,  fighting  against  the 
elements,  but  also  at  Dead  Men's  Point, 
against  public  opinion.  The  inhabitants 
began  to  understand  that  the  lighthouse 
meant  something — a  law,  an  order,  a  prin- 
ciple. 

Men  cannot  help  feeling  respect  for  a 
thing  when  they  see  others  willing  to  fight 
or  to  suffer  for  it. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  kindle  the 
light  again  in  the  spring,  Fortin  could  have 
had  anyone  that  he  wanted  to  help  him. 
But  no ;  he  chose  the  little  Marcel 
again  ;  the  boy  wanted  to  go,  and  he 
had  earned  the  right.      Besides,  he   and 


Nataline  had  struck  up  a  close  friendship 
on  the  island,  cemented  during  the  winter 
by  various  hunting  excursions  after  hares 
and  ptarmigan.  Marcel  was  a  skilful 
setter  of  snares.  But  Nataline  was  not 
content  until  she  had  won  consent  to  bor- 
row her  father's  carabine.  They  hunted 
in  partnership.  One  day  they  had  shot  a 
fox.  That  is,  Nataline  had  shot  it,  though 
Marcel  had  seen  it  first  and  tracked  it. 
Now  they  wanted  to  try  for  a  seal  on  the 
point  of  the  island  when  the  ice  went  out. 
It  was  quite  essential  that  Marcel  should 

go- 

"Besides,"  said  Baptiste  to  his  wife, 
confidentially,  "  a  boy  costs  less  than  a 
man.  Why  should  we  waste  money  ? 
Marcel  is  best." 

A  peasant-hero  is  seldom  averse  to 
economy  in  small  things,  like  money. 

But  there  was  not  much  play  in  the 
spring  session  with  the  light  on  the  island. 
It  was  a  bitter  job.  December  had  been 
lamb-like  compared  with  April.  First,  the 
southeast  wind  kept  the  ice  driving  in 
along  the  shore.  Then  the  northwest  wind 
came  hurtling  down  from  the  Arctic  wilder- 
ness like  a  pack  of  wolves.  There  was  a 
snow-storm  of  four  days  and  nights  that 
made  the  whole  world — earth  and  sky  and 
sea — look  like  a  crazy  white  chaos.  And 
through  it  all,  that  weary,  dogged  crank 
must  be  kept  turning — turning  from  dark 
to  daylight. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  supply-boat  would 
never  come.  At  last  they  saw  it,  one  fair 
afternoon,  April  the  29th,  creeping  slowly 
down  the  coast.  They  were  just  getting 
ready  for  another  night's  work. 

Fortin  ran  out  of  the  tower,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  began  to  say  his  prayers.  The 
wife  and  the  two  elder  girls  stood  in  the 
kitchen  door,  crossing  themselves,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Marcel  and  Nataline 
were  coining  up  from  the  point  of  the  isl- 
and, where  they  had  been  watching  for 
their  seal.     She  was  singing 


Mon  perc  ri' \ivait  fille  que  moiy 
Encore  sur  la  mer  il  m'cnvoie. 


When  she  saw  the  boat  she  stopped  short 
for  a  minute. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  they  find  us  awake, 
ri'est-c'pas?  And  if  they  don't  come  faster 
than  that  we'll  have  another  chance  to 
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show   them   how  we  make  the  light  wink, 
eh  ?" 

Then  she  went  on  with  her  song — 

Sau/ez,  mignonne,  Cecilia 
Ah,  ah,  ah,  ah,  Cecilia  ! 


\\\ 


You  did  not  suppose  that  was  the  end 
of  the  story,  did  you? 

No,  an  out-of-doors  story  does  not  end 
like  that,  broken  off  in  the  middle,  with  a 
bit  of  a  song.  It  goes  on  to  something 
definite,  like  a  wedding  or  a  funeral. 

You  have  not  heard,  yet,  how  near  the 
light  came  to  failing.  Nataline's  story  is 
not  told ;  it  is  only  begun.  This  first  part  is 
only  the  introduction,  just  to  let  you  see 
what  kind  of  a  girl  she  was,  and  how  her 
life  was  made.  If  you  want  to  hear  the 
conclusion,  we  must  hurry  along  a  little 
faster  or  we  shall  never  get  to  it. 

Nataline  grew  up  like  a  young  birch- 
tree  —  stately  and  strong,  good  to  look 
at.  She  was  beautiful  in  her  place  ;  she 
fitted  it  exactly.  Her  bronzed  face  with 
an  under-tinge  of  red  ;  her  low,  black 
eye-brows ;  her  clear  eyes  like  the  brown 
waters  of  a  woodland  stream  ;  her  dark, 
curly  hair  with  little  tendrils  always  blow- 
ing loose  around  the  pillar  of  her  neck  ; 
her  broad  breast  and  sloping  shoulders  ; 
her  firm,  fearless  step  ;  her  voice  like  the 
middle  notes  of  a  violoncello,  rich  and  vi- 
brant ;  her  straight,  steady  looks — but 
there,  who  can  describe  a  thing  like  that  ?  I 
tell  you  she  was  a  girl  to  love  out-of-doors. 

There  was  nothing  that  she  could  not 
do.  She  could  cook  ;  she  could  swing 
an  axe ;  she  could  paddle  the  canoe  ;  she 
could  fish  ;  she  could  shoot  ;  and,  best  of 
all,  she  could  run  the  light-house.  Her 
father's  devotion  to  it  had  gone  into  her 
blood.  It  was  the  centre  of  her  life,  her 
law  of  God.  There  was  nothing  about  it 
that  she  did  not  understand  and  love. 
From  the  ist  of  April  to  the  ioth  of  De- 
cember the  flashing  of  that  light  was  like 
the  beating  of  her  heart — steady,  even,  un- 
faltering. She  kept  time  to  it  as  uncon- 
sciously as  the  tides  follow  the  moon.  She 
lived  by  it  and  for  it. 

There  were  no  more  accidents  to  the 
clock-work  after  the  first  one  was  repaired. 
It  ran  on  regularly,  year  after  year.     Alma 


and  Azilda  were  married  and  went  away 
to  live,  one  on  the  South  Shore,  the  other 
at  Quebec.  Nataline  was  her  father's 
right-hand  man.  As  the  rheumatism  took 
hold  of  him  and  lamed  his  shoulders  and 
wrists,  more  and  more  of  the  work  fell 
upon  her.  She  was  proud  of  it.  At  last 
it  came  to  pass,  one  day  in  January,  that 
Baptiste  died.  He  was  not  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  for  they  were  buried  far  away 
beside  the  Montmorenci,  and  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  Brittany.  But  the  men  dug  through 
the  snow  behind  the  tiny  chapel  at  Dead 
Men's  Point,  and  made  a  grave  for  Bap- 
tiste Fortin,  and  the  young  priest  of  the 
mission  read  the  funeral  service  over  the 
keeper  of  the  light. 

It  went  without  saying  that  Nataline 
was  to  be  his  successor,  at  least  until  the 
supply-boat  came  down  again  in  the 
spring  and  orders  arrived  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Quebec.  Why  not  ?  She 
was  a  woman,  it  is  true.  But  if  a  woman 
can  do  a  thing  as  well  as  a  man,  why 
should  she  not  do  it  ?  Besides,  Nataline 
could  do  this  particular  thing  much  better 
than  any  man  on  the  point.  Everybody 
approved  of  her  as  the  heir  of  her  father, 
especially  young  Marcel  Thibault.  What  ? 

Yes,  of  course.  You  could  not  help 
guessing  it.  He  was  Nataline's  lover. 
They  were  to  be  married  the  next  summer. 
They  sat  together  in  the  best  room,  while 
the  old  mother  was  rocking  to  and  fro 
and  knitting  beside  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
talked  of  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
Once  in  awhile,  when  Nataline  grieved 
for  her  father,  she  would  let  Marcel  put 
his  arm  around  her  and  comfort  her  in  the 
way  that  lovers  know.  But  their  talk  was 
mainly  of  the  future,  because  they  were 
young,  and  of  the  light,  because  Nataline's 
life  belonged  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  Government  would  re- 
member that  year  when  it  was  kept  going 
by  hand  for  two  months,  and  give  it  to 
her  to  keep  as  long  as  she  lived.  That 
would  be  only  fair.  Certainly,  it  was  hers 
for  the  present.  No  one  had  as  good  a 
right  to  it.  She  took  possession  without 
a  doubt.  At  all  events  while  it  was  hers 
the  light  should  not  fail. 

But  that  winter  was  a  bad  one  on  the 
North  Shore,  and  particularly  at  Dead 
Men's  Point.  It  was  terribly  bad.  The 
summer  before,  the  fishing  had  been   a  I- 
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most  a  dead  failure.  In  June  a  wild 
storm  had  smashed  all  the  salmon  nets 
and  swept  most  of  them  away.  In  July 
they  could  find  no  caplin  for  bait  for  the 
cod-fishing,  and  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber they  could  find  no  cod.  The  few- 
bushels  of  potatoes  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  planted,  rotted  in  the 
ground.  The  people  at  the  Point  went 
into  the  winter  short  of  money  and  very 
short  of  food. 

There  were  some  supplies  at  the  store, 
pork  and  flour  and  molasses,  and  they 
could  run  through  the  year  on  credit  and 
pay  their  debts  the  following  summer  if 
the  fish  came  back.  But  this  resource  also 
failed  them.  In  the  last  week  of  January 
the  store  caught  fire  and  burned  up. 
Nothing  was  saved.  The  only  hope  now 
was  the  seal-hunting  in  February  and 
March  and  April.  That  at  least  would 
bring  them  meat  and  oil  enough  to  keep 
them  from  starvation. 

But  this  hope  failed,  too.  The  winds 
blew  strong  from  the  north  and  west,  driv- 
ing the  ice  far  out  into  the  gulf.  The  chase 
was  long  and  perilous.  The  seals  were 
few  and  wild.  Less  than  a  dozen  were 
killed  in  all.  By  the  last  week  in  March 
Dead  Men's  Point  stood  face  to  face  with 
famine. 

Then  it  was  that  old  Thibault  had  an 
idea. 

"  There  is  oil  on  the  Island  of  Birds," 
said  he,  "  in  the  light-house,  plenty  of  it, 
gallons  of  it.  It  is  not  very  good  to  taste, 
perhaps,  but  what  of  that  ?  It  will  keep 
life  in  the  body.  The  Esquimaux  drink 
it  in  the  north,  often.  We  must  take  the 
oil  of  the  light-house  to  keep  us  from  starv- 
ing until  the  supply-boat  comes  down." 

"  But  how  shall  we  get  it  ?  "  asked  the 
others.  "  It  is  locked  up.  Nataline 
Fortin  has  the  key.     Will  she  give  it?" 

"  Give  it  ?  "  growled  Thibault,  "  Name 
of  a  name  !  of  course  she  will  give  it. 
She  must.  Is  not  a  life,  the  life  of  all 
of  us,  more  than  a  light  ?  " 

A  self-appointed  committee  of  three, 
with  Thibault  at  the  head,  waited  upon 
Nataline  without  delay,  and  told  her  their 
plan,  and  asked  for  the  key.  She  thought 
it  over  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
refused  point-blank. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not  give  the 
key.      That   oil  is  for  the  lamp.      If  you 


take  it,  the  lamp  will  not  be  lighted  on  the 
first  of  April ;  it  will  not  be  burning  when 
the  supply-boat  comes.  For  me,  that 
would  be  shame,  disgrace,  worse  than 
death.  I  am  the  keeper  of  the  light.  You 
shall  not  have  the  oil." 

They  argued  with  her,  pleaded  with  her, 
tried  to  browbeat  her.  She  was  a  rock. 
Her  round  under-jaw  was  set  like  a  steel 
trap.  Her  lips  straightened  into  a  white 
line.  Her  eyebrows  drew  together,  and 
her  eyes  grew  black. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  "  I  tell  you  no,  no,  a 
thousand  times  no.  All  in  this  house  I 
will  share  with  you.  But  not  one  drop  of 
what  belongs  to  the  light  !     Never  !  " 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  priest  came 
to  see  her  ;  a  thin,  pale  young  man,  bent 
with  the  hardships  of  his  life,  and  with  sad 
dreams  in  his  sunken  eyes.  He  talked 
with  her  very  gently  and  kindly. 

"  Think  well,  my  daughter  ;  think  seri- 
ously what  you  do.  Is  it  not  our  first  duty 
to  save  human  life  ?  Surely  that  must  be 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  Will  you 
refuse  to  obey  it  ?  " 

Nataline   was   trembling  a 
Her   brows    were    unlocked, 
stood    in    her    eyes    and 


ran 


little  now. 
The  tears 
down    her 

cheeks.  She  was  twisting  her  hands  to- 
gether. 

"  My  father,"  she  answered,  "  I  desire 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  But  how  shall  I 
know  it  ?  Is  it  not  His  first  command  that 
we  should  love  and  serve  Him  faithfully 
in  the  duty  which  He  has  given  us  ?  He 
gave  me  this  light  to  keep.  My  father 
kept  it.  He  is  dead.  If  I  am  unfaithful 
what  will  he  say  to  me  ?  Besides,  the  sup- 
ply-boat is  coming  soon — I  have  thought 
of  this — when  it  comes  it  will  bring  food. 
But  if  the  light  is  out,  the  boat  may  be 
lost.  That  would  be  the  punishment  for 
my  sin.  No,  mon  phr,  we  must  trust 
God.  He  will  keep  the  people.  I  will 
keep  the  light." 

The  priest  looked  at  her  long  and  stead- 
ily. A  glow  came  into  his  face.  He  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  You  shall  fol- 
low your  conscience,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"  Peace  be  with  you,  Nataline." 

That  evening  just  at  dark  Marcel  came. 
She  let  him  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
her.  She  felt  like  a  little  child,  tired  and 
weak. 

"  Well,"  he  whispered,  "  you  have  done 
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bravely,  sweetheart.  You  were  right  not 
to  give  the  key.  That  would  have  been  a 
shame  to  you.  But  it  is  all  settled  now. 
They  will  have  the  oil  without  your  fault. 
To-night  they  are  going  out  to  the  light- 
house t£  break  in  and  take  what  they 
want.  You  need  not  know.  There  will 
be  no  blame " 

She  straightened  in  his  arms  as  if  an 
electric  shock  had  passed  through  her. 
She  sprang  back,  blazing  with  anger. 

"  What  ?  "  she  cried,  "  me  a  thief  by 
round-about, — with  my  hand  behind  my 
back  and  my  eyes  shut?  Never.  Do  you 
think  I  care  only  for  the  blame  ?  I  tell 
you  that  is  nothing.  My  light  shall  not 
be  robbed,  never,  never  !  " 

She  came  close  to  him  and  took  him 
by  the  shoulders.  Their  eyes  were  on  a 
level.  He  was  a  strong  man,  but  she  was 
the  stronger  then. 

"  Marcel  Thibault,"  she  said,  "  do  you 
love  me  ?  " 

"  My  faith,"  he  gasped,  "  I  do.  You 
know  I  do." 

"  Then  listen,"  she  continued  ;  "  this  is 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  You  are  go- 
ing down  to  the  shore  at  once  to  make 
ready  the  big  canoe.  I  am  going  to  get 
food  enough  to  last  us  for  two  weeks.  It 
will  be  a  hard  pinch,  but  it  will  do.  Then 
we  are  going  out  to  the  island  to-night,  in 
less  than  an  hour.  Day  after  to-morrow  is 
the 'first  of  April.  Then  we  shall  light  the 
lantern,  and  it  shall  burn  every  night  until 
the  boat  comes  down.  You  hear  ?  Now 
go,  and  be  quick,  and  bring  your  gun." 


IV 


Thev  pushed  off  in  the  black  darkness, 
among  the  fragments  of  ice  that  lay  along 
the  shore.  They  crossed  the  strait  in  si- 
lence, and  hid  their  canoe  among  the  rocks 
on  the  island.  They  carried  their  stuff  up 
to  the  house  and  locked  it  in  the  kitchen. 
Then  they  unlocked  the  tower,  and  went 
in,  Marcel  with  his  shot-gun,  and  Nataline 
with  her  father's  old  carabine.  They  fas- 
tened the  door  again,  and  bolted  it,  and  sat 
down  in  the  dark  to  wait. 

Presently  they  heard  the  grating  of  the 
prow  of  the  barge  on  the  stones  below, 
the  steps  of  men  stumbling  up  the  steep 
path,  and  voices  mingled  in  confused  talk. 


The  glimmer  of  a  couple  of  lanterns  went 
bobbing  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  and 
bushes.  There  was  a  little  crowd  of  eight 
or  ten  men,  and  they  came  on  carelessly, 
chattering  and  laughing.  Three  of  them 
carried  axes,  and  three  others  a  heavy 
log  of  wood  which  they  had  picked  up  on 
their  way. 

"  The  log  is  better  than  the  axes,"  said 
one,  "  take  it  in  your  hands  this  way,  two  of 
you  on  one  side,  another  on  the  opposite 
side  in  the  middle.  Then  swing  it  back 
and  forwards  and  let  it  go.  The  door  will 
come  down,  I  tell  you,  like  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per. But  wait  till  I  give  the  word,  then 
swing  hard.      One — two " 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Nataline,  throwing  open 
the  little  window.  "If  you  dare  to  touch 
that  door  I  shoot." 

She  thrust  out  the  barrel  of  the  rifle, 
and  Marcel's  shot-gun  appeared  beside  it. 
The  old  rifle  was  not  loaded,  but  who 
knew  that  ?  Besides,  both  barrels  of  the 
shot-gun  were  full. 

There  was  amazement  in  the  crowd 
outside  the  tower,  and  consternation,  and 
then  anger. 

"  Marcel,"  they  shouted,  "  you  there  ? 
Maudit polisson  !  Come  out  of  that.  Let 
us  in.     You  told  us ■" 

"  I  know,"  answered  Marcel,  "  but  I 
was  mistaken,  that  is  all.  I  stand  by 
Mademoiselle  Fortin.  What  she  says  is 
right.  If  any  man  tries  to  break  in  here, 
we  kill  him.      Satis  paroles." 

The  gang  muttered ;  cursed  ;  threat- 
ened ;  looked  at  the  guns  ;  and  went  off 
to  their  boat. 

"  It  is  murder  that  you  will  do,"  one  of 
them  called  out,  "  you  are  a  murderess, 
you  Mademoiselle  Fortin,  you  cause  the 
people  to  die  of  hunger." 

"  Not  I,"  she  answered,  "  that  is  as  the 
good  God  pleases.  N'importe.  The  light 
shall  burn." 

They  heard  the  babble  of  the  men  as 
they  stumbled  down  the  hill ;  the  grind- 
ing of  the  boat  on  the  rock  as  they  shoved 
off  ;  the  rattle  of  the  oars  in  the  row- 
locks. After  that  the  island  was  as  still 
as  a  graveyard. 

Then  Nataline  sat  down  on  the  floor  in 
the  dark,  and  put  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  cried.  Marcel  tried  to  comfort  her. 
She  took  his  hand  and  pushed  it  firmly 
away  from  her  waist. 
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"  No,  Marcel,"  she  said,  "  not  now  ! 
Not  that,  please  Marcel  !  Come  into  the 
house.      I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

They  went  into  the  cold,  dark  kitchen, 
lit  a  candle  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the  stove. 
Nataline  busied  herself  with  a  score  of 
things.  She  put  away  the  poor  little  store 
of  provisions,  sent  Marcel  for  a  pail  of 
water,  made  some  tea,  spread  the  table, 
and  sat  down  opposite  to  him.  For 
awhile  she  kept  her  eyes  turned  away  from 
him,  while  she  talked  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  Then  she  fell  silent  for  a  little, 
still  not  looking  at  him.  She  got  up  and 
moved  about  the  room,  arranged  two  or 
three  packages  on  the  shelves,  shut  the 
damper  of  the  stove,  glancing  at  Marcel's 
back  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes.  Then 
she  came  back  to  her  chair,  pushed  her 
cup  aside,  rested  both  elbows  on  the  table 
and  her  chin  in  her  hands,  and  looked 
Marcel  square  in  the  face  with  her  clear 
brown  eyes. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  "  are  you  an 
honest  man,  un  brave  garfon  ?  " 

For  an  instant  he  could  say  nothing. 
He  was  so  puzzled.  "  Why  yes,  Nataline," 
he  answered,  "yes,  surely — I  hope." 

"  Then  let  me  speak  to  you  without 
fear,"  she  continued.  "  You  do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  am  ignorant  of  what  I  have 
done  this  night.  I  am  not  a  baby.  You 
are  a  man.  I  am  a  girl.  We  are  shut  up 
alone  in  this  house  for  two  weeks,  a  month, 
God  knows  how  long.  You  know  what 
that  means,  what  people  will  say.  I  have 
risked  all  that  a  girl  has  most  precious.  I 
have  put  my  good  name  in  your  hands." 

Marcel  tried  to  speak,  but  she  stopped 
him. 

"  Let  me  finish.  It  is  not  easy  to  say. 
I  know  you  are  honorable.  I  trust  you 
waking  and  sleeping.  But  I  am  a  woman. 
There  must  be  no  love-making.  We  have 
other  work  to  do.  The  light  must  not 
fail.  You  will  not  touch  me,  you  will  not 
embrace  me — not  once — till  after  the  boat 
has  come.  Then  " — she  smiled  at  him 
like  a  sun-burned  angel — "  well,  is  it  a 
bargain  ?  " 

She  put  out  one  hand  across  the  table. 
Marcel  took  it  in  both  of  his  own.  He 
did  not  kiss  it.  He  lifted  it  up  in  front 
of  his  face. 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Nataline,  you  shall  be 
to  me  as  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself." 


The  next  day  they  put  the  light  in  or- 
der, and  the  following  night  they  kindled 
it.  They  still  feared  another  attack  from 
the  mainland,  and  thought  it  needful  that 
one  of  them  should  be  on  guard  all  the 
time,  though  the  machine  itself  was  work- 
ing beautifully  and  needed  little  watching. 
Nataline  took  the  night  duty  ;  it  was  her 
own  choice  ;  she  loved  the  charge  of  the 
lamp.  Marcel  was  on  duty  through  the 
day.  They  were  together  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

It  was  not  a  desperate  vigil  like  that 
affair  with  the  broken  clock-work  eight 
years  before.  There  was  no  weary  turn- 
ing, of  the  crank.  There  was  just  enough 
work  to  do  about  the  house  and  the  tower 
to  keep  them  busy.  The  weather  was  fair. 
The  worst  thing  was  the  short  supply  of 
food.  But  though  they  were  hungry, 
they  were  not  starving.  And  Nataline  still 
played  the  fife.  She  jested,  she  sang,  she 
told  long  fairy  stories  while  they  sat  in  the 
kitchen.  Marcel  admitted  that  it  was  not 
at  all  a  bad  arrangement. 

But  his  thoughts  turned  very  often  to  the 
arrival  of  the  supply-boat.  He  hoped 
it  would  not  be  late.  The  ice  was  well 
broken  up  already  and  driven  far  out  into 
the  gulf.  The  boat  ought  to  be  able  to 
run  down  the  shore  in  good  time. 

One  evening  as  Nataline  came  down 
from  her  sleep  she  saw  Marcel  coming  up 
the  rocks  dragging  a  young  seal  behind 
him. 

"  Hurra  !  "  he  shouted,  "  here  is  plen- 
ty of  meat.  I  shot  it  out  at  the  end  of 
the  island,  about  an  hour  ago." 

But  Nataline  said  that  they  did  not 
need  the  seal.  There  was  still  food  enough 
in  the  larder.  On  shore  there  must  be 
greater  need.  Marcel  must  take  the  seal 
over  to  the  mainland  that  night  and  leave 
it  on  the  beach  near  the  priest's  house. 
He  grumbled  a  little,  but  he  did  it. 

That  was  on  the  23d  of  April.  The 
clear  sky  held  for  three  days  longer, 
calm,  bright,  halcyon  weather.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th  the  clouds  came 
down  from  ..the  north,  not  a  long  furious 
tempest,  but  a  brief,  sharp  storm,  with 
considerable  wind  and  a  whirling,  blind- 
ing fall  of  April  snow.  It  was  a  bad  night 
for  boats  at  sea,  confusing,  bewildering, 
a  night  when  the  lighthouse  had  to  do 
its  best.      Nataline  was  in  the  tower  all 
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night,  tending  the  lamp,  watching  the 
clock-work.  Once  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  lantern  was  so  covered  with  snow  that 
light  could  not  shine  through.  She  got 
her  long  brush  and  scraped  the  snow 
away.  It  was  cold  work,  but  she  gloried 
in  it.  The  bright  eye  of  the  tower,  wink- 
ing, winking  steadily  through  the  storm 
seemed  to  be  the  sign  of  her  power  in  the 
world.    It  was  hers.     She  kept  it  shining. 

When  morning  came  the  wind  was  still 
blowing  fitfully  off  shore,  but  the  snow 
had  almost  ceased.  Nataline  stopped  the 
clock-work,  and  was  just  climbing  up  into 
the  lantern  to  put  out  the  lamp,  when 
Marcel's  voice  hailed  her. 

"Come  down,  Nataline,  come  down 
quick.      Make  haste  !  " 

She  turned  and  hurried  out,  not  know- 
ing what  was  to  come  ;  perhaps  a  mes- 
sage of  trouble  from  the  mainland,  per- 
haps a  new  assault  on  the  lighthouse. 

As    she    came    out    of  the  tower,  her 


brown  eyes  heavy  from  the  night-watch, 
her  dark  face  pale  from  the  cold,  she  saw 
Marcel  standing  on  the  rocky  knoll  be- 
side the  house  and  pointing  shoreward. 

She  ran  up  beside  him  and  looked. 
Then,  in  the  deep  water  between  the  isl- 
and and  the  point,  lay  the  supply-boat, 
rocking  quietly  on  the  waves. 

It  flashed  upon  her  in  a  moment  what 
it  meant — the  end  of  her  fight,  relief  for 
the  village,  victory  !  And  the  light  that 
had  guided  the  little  ship  safe  through  the 
stormy  night  into  the  harbor  was  hers. 

She  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  lamp, 
still  burning. 

"  You  failed  not,"  she  cried. 

Then  she  turned  to  Marcel ;  the  color 
rose  quickly  in  her  cheeks,  the  light 
sparkled  in  her  eyes  ;  she  smiled,  and 
held  out  both  her  hands,  whispering,  "  Nor 
you  !  " 

And  that  is  how  the  island  got  its 
new  name — the  Isle  of  the  Wise  Virgin. 
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IT  was  a  rough,  rock-built,  squalid  ranch- 
house  that  I  lived  in,  on  the  Currum- 
paw.  The  plaster  of  the  walls  was 
mud,  the  roof  and  walls  were  dry  mud, 
the  great  river  flat  around  it  was  sandy 
mud  and  the  hills  a  mile  away  were  piled - 
up  mud,  sculptured  by  frost  and  rain  into 
the  oddest  of  mud  vagaries,  with  here  and 
there  a  coping  of  lava  to  prevent  the  utter 
reduction  of  some  necessary  mud  pinnacle 
by  the  indefatigible  sculptors  named. 

The  place  seemed  uninviting  to  a  stran- 
ger from  the  lush  and  fertile  prairies  of 
Manitoba,  but  the  more  I  saw  of  it  the 
more  it  showed  up  a  paradise.     For  every 


cottonwood  of  the  straggling  belt  that  the 
river  used  to  mark  its  doubtful  course 
across  the  plain,  and  every  dwarfed  and 
spiny  bush  and  weedy  copse,  was  teeming 
with  life.  And  every  day  and  every  night 
I  made  new  friends,  or  learned  new  facts 
about  the  mudland  denizens. 

Man  and  the  birds  are  understood  to 
possess  the  earth  during  the  daylight,  there- 
fore the  night  has  become  the  time  for  the 
four-footed  ones  to  be  about,  and  in  order 
that  I  might  set  a  sleepless  watch  on  their 
movements  I  was  careful  each  night  before 
going  to  bed  to  sweep  smooth  the  dust 
about  the  shanty  and  along  the  two  path- 


Tiny,  two-legged,  fur-slippered  creatures  came  nightly  to  dance  in  the  moonlight. — -Page  420. 


ways,  one  to  the  spring  and  one  to  the 
corral  by  way  of  the  former  corn-patch, 
still  called  the  garden. 

Each  morning  I  went  out  with  all  the 
feelings  of  a  child  meeting  the  Christmas 
postman,  or  of  a  fisherman  hauling  in  his 
largest  net,  eager  to  know  what  there  was 
for  me. 

Not  a  morning  passed  without  a  mes- 


sage from  the  beasts.  Nearly  every  night 
a  Skunk  or  two  would  come  and  gather  up 
table-scraps,  prying  into  all  sorts  of  for- 
bidden places  in  their  search.  Once  or 
twice  a  Bobcat  came.  And  one  morning 
the  faithful  dust  reported  in  great  detail 
how  the  Bobcat  and  the  Skunk  had  dif- 
fered. There  was  evidence,  too,  that  the 
Bobcat  quickly  said  (in  Bobcat,  of  course), 
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"  I  beg  pardon,  I  mistook  you  for  a  rab- 
bit, but  will  never  again  make  such  a  mis- 
take." 

More  than  once  the  sinister  trail  of  the 
"  Hydrophoby-cat"  was  recorded.  And 
on  one  occasion  the  great 
broad  track  of  the  King 
Wolf  of  the  region  came 
right  up  the  pathway,  near- 
ly to  the  door — the  tracks 
getting  closer  together  as 
he  neared  it.  Then  stop- 
ping, he  had  exactly  re- 
traced his  steps  and  gone 
elsewhere  about  his  busi- 
ness. Jackrabbits,  Coy- 
otes, and  Cottontails  all 
passed,  and  wrote  for  me 
a  few  original  lines,  com- 
memorative of  their  visit 
— and  all  were  faithfully 
delivered  on  call  next 
morning. 

But  always  over  and 
through  all  other  tracks 
was  a  curious,  delicate, 
lace -like  fabric  of  polka 
dots  and  interwoven  sinu- 
ous lines.  It  was  there 
each  morning,  fresh  made 
the  night  before,  whatever 
else  was  missing.  But 
there  was  so  much  of  its 
pattern  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  any  one  line 
and  follow  it  up. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
made  up  of  the  trails   of 
many  small   bipeds,   each 
closely  followed  by  its  lit- 
tle  one.      Now  man   and 
birds  are  the  only  bipeds, 
but  these  were  clearly  not  the  tracks  of  any 
bird.    Trying  to  be  judicial,  I  put  together 
all  the  facts  that  the  dust  reported.      First 
here  was  proof  that  a  number  of  tiny,  two- 
legged,  fur-slippered  creatures  came  night- 
ly to  dance  in  the  moonlight.    Each  one  as 
he  pirouetted  about  was  closely  followed 
by  a  much  smaller  one  of  the  same  kind, 
as  though  by  his  page.     They  came  from 
nowhere  and  went  again  as  they  would. 
And  they  must  have  been  invisible  at  will, 
or    else   how  escape    the    ever   watchful 
Coyotes. 

If  only  this  had  been  in  England  or 


Ireland — any  peasant  could  have  explained 
it  offhand — invisible  pairs  of  tiny,  furry 
boots,  dancing  in  the  moonlight — why  the 
veriest  idiot  knows  that — fairies,  of  course. 
But  in  New  Mexico,  I  had  never  heard 
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of  such  a  thing.  In  no  work  on  this  coun- 
try, so  far  as  I  knew,  was  there  any  men- 
tion of  their  occurrence. 

If  only  it  could  be  !  Wouldn't  it  be  de- 
lightful. I  would  gladly  have  believed. 
Christian  Andersen  would  have  insisted  on 
believing  in  it,  and  then  made  others  be- 
lieve it  too.  But  for  me,  alas  !  it  was  im- 
possible, for  long  ago  when  my  soul  came 
to  the  fork  in  the  trail  with  "  to  Arcadie" 
on  the  left,  and  "  to  Scientia"  on  the  right, 
I  took  the  flinty,  upland  right-hand  path. 
I  had  given  up  my  fayland  eyes  for — for 
I  do  not  know  what.     And  so  I  was  puz- 
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zled,  but  the  more  puzzled,  the  more 
interested,  of  course — and  remembering 
from  former  experience  that  it  pays  to 
offer  a  great  deal  of  clear  writing  space  to 
the  visitors  who  nightly  favored  me  with 
their  autographs,  I  made  with  unusual  care 
a  large  extension  of  the  clean-swept  dust 
sheet  to  which  the  sagebrush-scented  even- 
ing wind  added  a  still  smoother  finish,  and 
which  next  day  enabled  me  to  follow  out 
a  single  line  of  the  point-lace  pattern. 

It  went  dimpling  down  the  path,  toward 
the  six  old  corn-stumps  called  ".the  gar- 
den," and  then,  leaving  the  clear  written 
dust,  it  had  turned  aside,  and  seemed  to 
end  at  a  weed-covered  mound,  about 
which  were  several  small  holes  that  went 
in,  not  downwards,  but  at  a  level.  (Yes, 
of  course,  another  pretty  mystery  nearly 
gone.  How  sharp  the  flints  are  on  this 
upland  path.)  I  set  a  trap  by  these  holes, 
and  next  morning  I  had  surely  caught 
my  '  fairy.'  Just  the  loveliest,  daintiest 
fawn-brown  little  creature  that  I  had  ever 
seen  in  fur — large,  beautiful  eyes  like  a 
fawn's — No  !  not  like  a  fawn's,  for  no 
fawn  that  ever  lived  had  such  wonderfully 
innocent  orbs  of  liquid  brown,  ears  like 
thinnest  shells  of  the  sea,  showing  the 
pink  veins'  flood  of  life.  His  hind-feet 
were  large  and  strong  ;  but  his  fore-feet — 
his  hands  I  mean,  were  the  tiniest  of  the 
tiny — pinky  white  and  rounded  and  dim- 
pled, just  like  a  baby's,  only  whiter  and 
smaller  than  the  tip  of  baby's  smallest 
ringer.  His  throat  and  breast  were  snowy 
white — however  does  he  keep  himself  so 
sweetly  clean  in  such  a  land  of  mud  ! 
Down  the  outside  of  his  brown  velvet 
knickerbockers  was  the  cutest  little  silvery 
white  stripe,  just  like  that  on  a  trooper's 
breeches.  His  tail,  the  train  that  I  sup- 
posed the  page  carried  in  dancing,  was 
remarkably  long,  and  was  decorated  to 
match  the  breeches  with  two  long  white 
stripes,  and  ended  in  a  feather  duster, 
which  was  very  pretty,  but  rather  over- 
done, I  thought,  until  I  found  out  that  it 
.--—>.,  was  designed  for  several 
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His  movements  were  just  like  what  one 
might  have  expected  from  such  an  elegant 
creature — he  had  touched  my  heart  before 
I  had  seen  anything  but  his  tracks,  and 
now  he  won  it  wholly  at  first  meeting. 

"  You  little  beauty  !  You  have  been  so 
invisible  and  mysterious  that  I  began  to 
hope  you  were  a  fairy,  but  now  I  see  I 
have  heard  of  you  before — you  are  Pero- 
dipus  ordi,  that  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kangaroo  Rat.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  all  the  lace  designs  you  have 
sketched  and  for  the  pretty  verses  you 
have  written  for  me,  although  I  could  not 
read  them  all,  but  I  am  eager  to  have  you 
translate  them  ;  and  in  fact,  am  ready  to 
sit  at  those  microscopic  and  beautiful  feet 
of  yours  and  learn." 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the 
daintiest  flowers  grow  out  of  the  dirt,  so 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Pero- 
dipus's  home  is  in  a  cave  underground. 
No  doubt  those  wonderful  eyes  and  long 
feelers  were  to  help  him  along  in  the  un- 
lighted  corridors  of  his  subterranean  house. 
It  may  seem  a  ruthless  deed,  but  I  was 
so  eager  to  know  him  better  that  I  deter- 
mined to  open  his  nest  to  the  light  of  day 
as  well  as  keep  him  a  prisoner  for  a  time, 
to  act  as  my  professor  in  natural  history. 
I  transferred  the  plush-ciad  atom  of  life 
to  a  large  box  that  was  lined  with  tin  and 
half  full  of  loose  earth.  Then  I  went  out 
with  a  spade,  carefully  to  follow  and  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Brownie  world  of 
which  my  captive  was  a  native. 

First,  I  made  a  scaled  diagram  of  the 
landscape  concerned,  for  science  is  meas- 
urement, and  exact  knowledge  was  what  I 
had  sought  since  I  made  my  choice  of 
trails.  Then  I  sketched  the  plants  on  the 
low  mound.  There  were  three  large, 
prickly  Thistles,  and  two  vigorous  Spanish 
bayonets,  or  Soapweeds,  all  of  them  dan- 
gerous to  an  unwary  intruder.  Next,  I 
noticed  there  were  nine  gateways — Nine, 
I  wonder  why  nine.  Nine  Muses  ?  Nine 
lives  ?  No,  nothing  of  that  sort  (Perodi- 
pus  does  not  live  in  the  clouds).  There 
were  nine  simply  because  in  this  case  there 
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happened  to  be  nine  direct  approaches  to 
this  Perodipus's  citadel.  Another  might 
have  had  three,  or  yet  another  twenty- 
three  entries,  according  to  the  needs  of  its 
owner,  or  the  locality. 

Over  each  of  the  nine  holes  was  a 
strong,  spine-armed  sentinel  forever  on 
guard  and  absolutely  unbuyable,  so  that  if 
at  any  time  the  Coyote — the  Satan  of  the 
little  prairie  folk — should  appear  among 
the  moonlight  dancers,  each  could  dash 
homeward  and  enter  by  a  handy  door, 
sure  that  there  would  be  standing  by  that 
door  a  fearless,  well-armed  warden,  who 
would  say  to  the  Coyote,  in  a  language  he 
would  well  understand,  "  Stop,  keep  off, 
or  I'll  spear  you." 

And  I  feel  very  sure  now  that  if  an  ac- 
cident had  opened  anew  approach,  say  in 
the  direction  of  A,  the  wise  little  creature 
would  also  have  made  a  handy  door  there 
for  his  own  use.  The  Spanish  bayonet 
could  also  keep  the  cattle  and  other  heavy 
animals  from  trampling  the  mound,  and 
when  at  night  the  Perodipus  was  making 
a  dash  for  home  with  some  fleet  foe  be- 
hind him,  the  tall,  dark  form  of  the  friendly 
bayonet  would  be  his  landmark  in  the  un- 
certain light.  In  summer-time,  I  now 
remembered,  when  other  plants  were  not 
dead,  as  at  present,  the  bayonet,  in  its  som- 
bre evergreen,  would  be  a  poor  landmark 
by  night  ;  but  it  meets  the 
new  necessity  in  a  splendid 
way.  Out  of  its  bristling 
topmost  serried  spears  it 
sends  far  up  into  the  pur- 
ple night  a  wondrous  can- 
delabrum on  a  towering 
pole,  with  flowers  of  shin- 
ing white,  that  must  loom 
up  afar,  like  some  new  con- 
stellation in  the  sky.  And 
the   Perodipus's   safety 


very  far  when  I  came  on  something  that 
made  me  jump— nothing  less  than  a  fero- 
cious-looking reptile — the  Huajalote,  that 
the  Mexicans  hold  in  superstitious  and 
mortal  dread.  The  Amblystoma  of  scien- 
tists. It  was  only  a  small  one,  but  it  gave 
me  the  creeps  to  see  him  lashing  his  ven- 
omous-looking tail  and  oozing  all  over 
with  a  poisonous  slime.  If  he  could  affect 
me  so  much,  what  might  he  be  like  to 
the  gentle  little  Perodipus  whose  home  he 
seemed  trying  to  raid.  But  for  some  rea- 
son that  I  did  not  understand  then,  the 
reptile  was  boring  his  nose  into  a  solid 
bank  of  sand  that  was  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lery he  had  entered  by.  Since  we  were 
all  playing  "  Fairy  Tale,"  I,  the  giant,  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  the  Dragon  where  he 
could  harm  the  fairies  no  longer. 

After  hours  of  patient  digging  and 
measuring  I  got  a  map  of  the  underground 
world  where  the  Perodipus  passes  the  day- 
time. 

The  central  chamber  could  be  nearly 
reached  by  any  one  of  the  entrances,  but 
anyone  not  knowing  the  secret  would 
have  passed  by  and  come  out  into  the  air 
again  at  another  door.  No  matter  how  of- 
ten he  went  in  he  never  would  have  found 
the  nest  or  any  of  the  real  treasure  of  the 
home,  for  the  road  to  the  nest  was  plugged 
with  earth  each  time  the  owner  left  it. 


so 


is  light  -  housed 


day 


port 

and  night. 

I  began  carefully  to  open 
up  the  main  gallery  to  the 
home  of  my  moonlight 
dancer,  and  had  not  gone 
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And  this  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
the  Huajalote — for  he  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  that  there  was  a  secret  passage  if  he 
only  could  find  it,  and  no  doubt  thought 
it  was  somewhere  through  the  bank  of 
earth  he  was  boring  into,  though  he  wasn't 
really  anywhere  near  to  the  spot. 

I  do  not  think  the  chamber  was  shut  off 
from  the  air,  for  the  small  round  hole  X 
(see  drawing  below)  was,  I  suspect,  its  air- 
shaft,  though  1  am  not  sure  of  this,  for 
the  roof  caved  in  before  I  could  examine 
it  fully. 

The  chamber  itself  was  very  large,  be- 
ing twelve  inches  long  and  eight  inches 
wide  with  a  high  vaulted  roof  at  least  over 
five  inches  from  the  floor,  and  ribbed  with 
the  living  roots  of  the  grand  old  bayonet 
trees  at  the  door.  Having  discovered  the 
entry  to  it  I  thought  I  was  in  the  nest,  but 
not  so ;  I  was  stopped  now  by  a  mass  of 
interlaced,  spiny  grasses  that  would  prob- 
ably have  turned  the  Huajalote  had  he 
gotten  so  far.  After  I  had  forced  my  way 
through  this  I  found  that  the  real  entrance 
was  cleverly  hidden  near  a  corner.  Then 
there  was  a  thick  felting  of  fine  grass  and 
weed  silk  and  inside  of  all  a  lining  of  soft- 
est feathers.  I  think  that  every  gay  little 
bird  on  the  plains  must  have  contributed 
one  of  its  finest  feathers  to  that  nest,  for 
it  was  as  soft  and  pretty  and  warm  as  it 
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should  have  been  for  the  cradle  of  those 
pinky  white  seed  pearls  that  the  Perodi- 
pus's  babies  are  when  first  they  come  from 
the  land  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stork  into 
their  underground  home. 

Down  in  one  corner  of  this  Great  Hall 
I  found  signs  of  another  secret  passage. 
It  was  like  exploring  a  mediaeval  castle. 
This  passage  went  down  at  a  slant  when 
1  got  fairly  into  it,  and  before  long  it 
opened  out  into  a  large  storehouse  that 
was  filled  with  over  a  pint  of  seeds  of  the 
prairie  sunflower.  This  room  was  sunken 
deepest  of  all  in  the  ground  and  was  also 
in  the  shadiest  part  of  the  mound,  so  that 
the  seed  would  be  in  no  danger  of  heat- 
ing or  sprouting.  At  one  end  of  this 
chamber  was  another  blind  lead  that  pos- 
sibly was  used  in  filling  the  warehouse  and 
afterwards  sealed  up  for  safety.  There 
were  many  of  these  blind  alleys,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  either  entrances  plugged  up 
or  else  deliberate  plans  to  mislead  an  in- 
truder who  did  not  have  the  key  to  the 
secret  door. 

Yet  one  more  chamber  was  found,  and 
that  was  a  second  storehouse,  a  reserve 
supply  of  carefully  selected  helianthus 
seeds,  about  half  a  gill  of  them  and  yet 
not  a  bad  one  or  a  shrivelled  one  was  to 
be  found  in  the  lot. 

But  I  did  not  find  any  of  the  Perodipus 
family  and  think  it  possible  that  when  they 
heard  my  rude  approach  they  all  escaped 
by  some  other  secret  passage  that  I  failed 
to  discover  at  all. 

This  was  the  home  of  my  nightly  visitor, 
planned  and  carried  out  with  wisdom  for  all 
the  straits  of  his  daily  life  and  near  future. 

Its  owner  in  the"  cage  I  now  watched 
with  double  interest.  He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  restless  energy.  Palpitating 
with  life  from  the  tip  of  his  translucent 
nose  and  ears  to  the  end  of  his  vibrant 
tail.  He  could  cross  the  box  at  a  single 
bound,  and  I  now  saw  the  purpose  of  his 
huge  tail.  In  the  extraordinary  long  fly- 
ing leaps  that  Perodipus  makes  the  tuft  on 
the  end  does  for  him  what  the  feathers  do 
for  an  arrow.      They  keep  him  straight  in 
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the  air  on  his  trajectory.  But  they  do 
more,  for  they  enable  him  to  slightly  change 
his  course  if  he  finds  it  wise  after  he  has 
leaped.  And  the  tail  itself  has  other  uses. 
The  Perodipus  has  no  pocket  in  his  striped 
pants  to  carry  him  his  winter  supplies,  but 
he  has  a  capacious  pocket  in  each  cheek 
which  he  can  fill — till  they  bulge  out  wider 
than  himself.  So  wide  that  he  must  turn 
his  head  sidewise  to  enter  his  own  front 
gate.  Such  a  load  added  to  his  head  to- 
tally displaces  his  centre  of  gravity,  which 
is  adjusted  for  leaping  with  empty  pockets. 
But  here  is  where  the  tail  comes  in.  Its 
great  length  and  size  make  it  a  powerful 
lever,  and  by  raising  it  to  different  angles 
he  accommodates  himself  to  his  load  and 
leaps  along  in  perfect  poise  in  spite  of  a 
week's  provision  in  his  cheeks. 

He  was  the  most  indefatigable  little 
miner  that  I  ever  saw.  Those  little  pinky 
white  paws,  not  much  larger  than  a  pencil 
point,  seemed  never  weary  of  digging,  and 
would  send  the  earth  out  between  his 
hind  legs  in  little  jets  like  a  steam-shovel. 
He  seemed  tireless  at  his  work.  He  first 
tunnelled  the  whole  mass  through  and 
through,  and  I  doubt  not  made  and  un- 
made several  ideal  underground  residences 
and  solved  many  problems  of  rapid  un- 
derground transit.  Then  he  embarked 
in  some  landscape  gardening  schemes  and 
made  it  his  nightly  business  to  entirely 
change  the  geography  of  his  whole  coun- 
try, laboriously  making  hills  and  canons 
wheresoever  seemed  unto  him  good. 

There  was  one  landscape  effect  that  he 
seemed  very  fond  of.  That  was  a  sort  of 
Colorado  Canon  with  the  San  Francisco 
Mountain  on  its  edge.  He  tried  a  long 
time  to  use  a  certain  large  stone  for  a  peak 
to  his  mountain,  but  it  was  past  his  strength, 
and  he  resented  rather  than  profited  by  any 
help  I  gave  him.  This  stone  gave  him 
endless  trouble  for  a  time ;  he  could  not 
use  it,  nor  even  get  rid  of  it,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  at  least  dig  the  earth 
from  under  it  and  so  keep  it  going  down 
until  finally  it  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  troubled  him  no  more. 


He  used  to  take  a  lot  of  comfort  out  of 
jumping  clear  from  the  top  of  the  Frisco 
Peak  across  the  Grand  Canon  into  Utah 
(200  miles)  at  the  other  side  of  the  box 
and  back  home  again  to  the  Peak  (6,000 
feet). 

I  watched,  sketched,  and  studied  him 
as  well  as  I  could,  considering  his  shyness 
and  nocturnal  habits,  and  I  learned  daily 
to  admire  him  more.  His  untiring  devo- 
tion to  his  nightly  geographical  lesson  was 
marvellous.  His  talent  for  heaving  up 
new  mountain  ranges  was  astonishing, 
positively  volcanic.  When  first  I  suspect- 
ed his  existence  I  had  been  willing  to  call 
him  a  fairy.  When  I  saw  him  I  said,  '  Why 
it's  only  a  Kangaroo  Rat ; '  but  after  I  had 
watched  him  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  cage 
I  realized  so  fully  that  millions  of  little 
creatures  with  such  energy,  working  for 
thousands  of  years  could  not  but  change 
the  whole  surface  of  a  country,  by  letting 
in  the  frost  and  rain,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  work.  Then  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
cede that  Perodipus  was  more  than  Rat 
or  Brownie,  he  was  nothing  less  than  a 
Geological  Epoch. 

There  was  one  more  lesson,  a  great 
surprise,  in  store  for  me.  It  is  well  known 
to  scientists  that  the  common  House- 
mouse  has  a  song  not  unlike  that  of  some 
birds.  Occasionally  gifted  individuals  are 
found  that  fill  our  closet  or  cellar  with 
midnight  music  that  a  canary  might  be 
proud  of.  Yet  further  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  common  Deer-mouse  of 
the  Eastern  woods  also  is  a  gifted  vocalist. 

Now  any  cowboy  on  the  upland  plains 
will  tell  you  that  at  night  when  sleeping 
out,  he  has  often  heard  the  most  curious 
strains  of  birdy  music  in  his  half-awaken- 
ing hours — a  soft,  sweet  twittering  song 
with  thrills  and  deeper  notes,  and  if  he 
thought  about  it  at  all  he  set  it  down  to 
some  small  bird  singing  in  its  dreams,  or 
accepted  his  comrade's  unexplanatory  ex- 
planation that  it  was  one  of  those  "  prairie 
nightingales."  But  what  that  was  he 
didn't  trouble  himself  to  know. 

I  have  often   heard   the   strange  night 
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song,  but  not  being  able  to  trace  it  home 
I  set  it  down  to  some  little  bird  that  was 
too  happy  to  express  it  all  in  daylight 
hours. 

Several  times  at  night  I  overhearcj  from 
my  captive  a   long-drawn   note,  before  it 
dawned  on   me   that   this  was   the  same 
426 


voice  as  that  that  often  sings  to  the  rising 
moon.  I  did  not  hear  him  really  sing,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  no  final  proof. 
My  captive  was  not  seeking  to  amuse  me. 
Indeed  his  attitude  toward  me  from  first 
to  last  was  one  of  unbending  scorn.  I 
can  only  say   I   think  (and  hope)  that  it 
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was  the  same  voice.  But  my  allegiance 
is  due  to  scant  science.  Oh  !  why  didn't 
I  take  the  other  trail  ?  for  then  I  should 
have  been  able  to  announce  here,  as  now 
I  do  not  dare  to,  that  the  sweet  night 
singer  of  the  plains,  and  the  plush-clad 
fairy  that  nightly  danced  about  my  door 
are  the  same. 

But  one  night  there  was  a  fresh  up- 
heaval of  nature  and  my  Immeasurable 
Force  tried  anew  experiment  in  terrestrial 
convulsions.  He  started  his  mountain 
not  in  the  middle  of  his  'kingdom,  as  afore- 
time, but  afar  to  the  southwest,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  box,  and  a  notable  mountain 
he  made.  He  simply  ruined  the  Grand 
Canon  to  use  the  material  of  its  walls. 

Higher  and  higher  those  tiny  pink  paw- 
lets  piled  the  beetling  crags  and  the  dizzy 
peak  arose  above  the  sinking  plain  as  it 
never  had  before. 

It  went  up  fast,  too,  for  it  was  in  the 
angle  of  the  box  and  it  was  rapidly  nearing 
the  heaven  of  heavens  represented  by  the 
lid,  when  an  accident  turned  the  current 
of  the  Perodipus's  ambitions.  He  was 
now  at  an  altitude  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore reached  since  his  imprisonment.  So 
high  that  he  could  touch  the  narrow  strip 
of  the  wooden  walls  that  was  unprotected 
by  the  tin.  The  new  substance  tempted 
his  teeth — Oh  !  new-found  joy,  it  was  easy 
to  cut.  He  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
energy,  and  in  a  very  short  time  cut  his 
way  through  the  half-inch  pine,  then  es- 
caped from  the  tin-clad  kingdom  that  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  and  its  geological 
epoch  was  gone.  My  professor  had  quit 
his  chair.  I  had  been  willing  to  find  an 
impossible  mystery,  but  I  had  found  a 
delightful  story  from  Nature's  wonder- 
land. 

And  now  he  is  once  more  skimming 
merrily  over  the  mud  and  sands  of  the  up- 
land plains  ;  shooting  across  the  open  like 
a  living,  feathered  arrow  ;  tempting  the 
rash  Coyote  to  thrust  his  unfortunate  nose 


into  those  awful  cactus  brakes,  or  teach- 
ing the  Prairie  Owls  that  if  they  do  not 
let  him  alone  they  will  surely  come  to  grief 
on  a  Spanish  bayonet  ;  coming  out  by 
night  again  to  scribble  his  lace-work  de- 
signs on  the  smooth  places,  or  write  verses 
of  measured  rhythm  to  sing  and  play  hop- 
scotch in  the  moonlight  with  his  merry 
crew. 

Soft  as  a  shadow,  swift  as  an  arrow, 
dainty  as  thistle  down  ;  bright-eyed  and 
beautiful,  with  a  secret  way  to  an  under- 
ground world  where  he  finds  safety  from 
his  foes — my  first  impression  was  not  so 
very  far  astray.  I  had  surely  found  the 
Little  Folk,  and  nearer,  better  and  more 
human  Little  Folk  than  any  in  the  nursery 
books.  My  chosen  flinty  track  had  led  me 
on  to  Upper  Arcadie  at  last.  And  now, 
when  I  hear  certain  purblind  folk  talk  of 
Fairies  and  Brownies  as  a  race  peculiar  to 
the  romantic  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  or 
India,  I  think — 

"  You  have  been  wasting  your  time 
reading  books.  You  have  never  been  on 
the  shifting  Currumpaw  when  the  moon 
of  the  Mesas  comes  up  to  glint  the  river  at 
its  every  bend,  and  bathe  the  hills  in  green 
and  veil  the  shades  in  blue.  -  You  have 
not  heard  the  moonlight  music.  You 
have  not  seen  these  moon-beams  skip 
from  thistle-top  and  bayonet-spear  to  rest 
in  peace  at  last,  as  by  appointment,  on  the 
smooth-swept  dancing  floor  of  a  tiny  race 
that  visits  this  earth  each  night,  coming 
from  nowhere  and  disappearing  without 
a  sound  of  falling  feet. 

"  You  have  never  seen  this,  for  you  have 
not  found  the  key  to  the  secret  chamber ; 
and  if  you  did,  you  still  might  doubt,  for 
the  dainty  moonlight  revellers  have  coats 
of  darkness  and  become  invisible  at  will. 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  you  would  say  the 
whole  thing  was  a  dream ;  but  what  about 
the  lace-traceries  in  the  dust  ? — they  are 
there  when  the  sun  comes  up  next 
morning." 
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CHAPTER   XI 


THE  TEA-PARTY 


T  was  quite  a  large  tea- 
party,  and  was  held  in  what 
had  been  the  school-room  ; 
nothing  there  now,  how- 
ever, to  recall  an  academic 
past,  for  even  the  space 
against  which  a  map  of  the  world  (M cr- 
eator's projection)  had  once  hung  was 
gone  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  walls,  and 
with  it  had  faded  away  the  last  relic  of  the 
Hanky  School. 

"  It  will  not  fade  so  quickly  from  my 
memory,"  Tommy  said  to  please  Mrs. 
McLean.  His  affection  for  his  old  school- 
mistress was  as  sincere  as  hers  for  him.  I 
could  tell  you  of  scores  of  pretty  things 
he  had  done  to  give  her  pleasure  since  his 
return,  all  carried  out,  too,  with  a  delicacy 
which  few  men  could  rival,  and  never  a 
woman,  but  they  might  make  you  like 
him,  so  we  shall  pass  them  by. 

Ailie  said,  blushing,  that  she  had  taught 
him  very  little.  "  Everything  I  know," 
he  replied,  and  then,  with  a  courteous 
bow  to  the  gentleman  opposite,  "except 
what  I  learned  from  Mr.  Cathro." 

"  Thank  you,"  Cathro  said,  shortly. 
Tommy  had  behaved  splendidly  to  him, 
and  called  him  his  dear  preceptor,  and  yet 
the  dominie  still  itched  to  be  at  him  as  of 
old.  "And  fine  he  knows  I'm  itching,"  he 
reflected,  which  made  him  itch  the  more. 

It  should  have  been  a  most  successful 
party,  for  in  the  rehearsals  between  the 
hostess  and  her  maid  Christina  every 
conceivable  difficulty  had  been  ironed  out. 
Ailie  was  wearing  her  black  silk,  but  with- 
out the  Honiton  lace,  so  that  Miss  Sophia 
Innes  need  not  become  depressed,  and  she 
had  herself  taken  the  chair  with  the  weak 
back.  Mr.  Cathro,  who  needed  a  great 
deal  of  room  at  table,  had  been  seated  far 
away  from  the  spinet,  to  allow  Christina 
to  pass  him  without  climbing.      Miss  So- 
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phia  and  Grizel  had  the  doctor  between 
them,  and  there  was  also  a  bachelor,  but 
an  older  one,  for  Elspeth.  Mr.  McLean, 
as  stout  and  humorsome  as  of  yore,  had 
solemnly  promised  his  wife  to  be  jocular 
but  not  too  jocular.  Neither  minister 
could  complain,  for  if  Mr.  Duthie  had 
been  asked  to  say  grace,  Mr.  Gloag  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  called  on  for  the  bene- 
diction. Christina,  obeying  strict  orders, 
glided  round  the  table  leisurely  as  if  she 
were  not  in  the  least  excited,  though  she 
could  be  heard  rushing  along  the  passage 
like  one  who  had  entered  for  a  race.  And, 
lastly,  there  was  as  chief  guest,  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Sandys.  It  should  have 
been  a  triumph  of  a  tea-party,  and  yet  it 
was  not.    Mrs.  McLean  could  not  tell  why. 

Grizel  could  have  told  why,  her  eyes 
told  why  every  time  they  rested  scornfully 
on  Mr.  Sandys.  It  was  he,  they  said, 
who  was  spoiling  the  entertainment,  and 
for  the  pitiful  reason  that  the  company 
were  not  making  enough  of  him.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  but  they 
were  talking  admiringly  of  another  man, 
and  so  he  sulked.  Oh,  how  she  scorned 
Tommy  ! 

That  other  man  was  of  course  the  un- 
known Captain  Ure,  gallant  saviour  of 
boys,  hero  of  all  who  admire  brave  ac- 
tions except  the  jealous  Sandys.  Tom- 
my had  pooh-poohed  him  from  the  first, 
to  Grizel's  unutterable  woe. 

"Have  you  not  one  word  of  praise  for 
such  a  splendid  deed  ?  "  she  had  asked 
in  despair. 

"  I  see  nothing  splendid  about  it,"  he 
replied,  coldly. 

"  I  advise  you  in  your  own  interests 
not  to  talk  in  that  way  to  others,"  she 
said.  "  Don't  you  see  what  thev  will 
say  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  answered  Tommy 
the  Just.  "  If  they  ask  my  opinion  I 
must  give  them  the  truth.  I  thought  you 
were  fond  of  the  truth,  Grizel." 

To  that  she  could  wring  her  hands  only 
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and  say  nothing.  But  it  had  never  struck 
her  that  the  truth  could  be  so  bitter. 

And  now  he  was  giving  his  opinion  at 
Mrs.  McLean's  party,  and  they  were  all 
against  him,  except  in  a  measure  Elspeth's 
bachelor,  who  said,  cheerily,  "We  should 
all  have  done  it  if  we  had  been  in  Cap- 
tain Ure's  place  ;  I  would  have  done  it  my- 
self, Miss  Elspeth,  though  not  fond  of  the 
water."  He  addressed  all  single  ladies  by 
their  Christian  name,  with  a  Miss  in  front 
of  it.  This  is  the  mark  of  the  confirmed 
bachelor  and  comes  upon  him  at  one-and- 
twenty. 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it,"  Grizel  re- 
plied decisively,  though  she  was  much  the 
bravest  person  present,  and  he  explained 
that  he  meant  the  men  only.  His  name 
was  James  Bonthron.  Let  us  call  him 
Mr.  James. 

"  Men  are  so  brave  !  "  she  responded 
with  her  eyes  on  Tommy,  and  he  received 
the  stab  in  silence.  Had  the  blood 
spouted  from  the  wound,  it  would  have 
been  an  additional  gratification  to  him. 
Tommy  was  like  those  superb  characters 
of  romance  who  bare  their  breast  to  the 
enemy  and  say,  "  Strike  !  " 

"  Well,  well,"  Mr.  Cathro  observed, 
"  none  of  us  was  on  the  spot,  and  so  we 
had  no  opportunity  of  showing  our  hero- 
ism. But  you  were  near  by,  Mr.  Sandys, 
and  if  you  had  fished  up  the  water  that 
day  instead  of  down,  you  might  have 
been  called  upon.  I  wonder  what  you 
would  have  done  ?  " 

Yes,  Tommy  was  as  exasperating  to 
him  still  as  in  the  long  ago,  and  Cathro 
said  this  maliciously,  yet  feeling  that  he 
did  a  risky  thing,  so  convinced  was  he  by 
old  experience  that  you  were  getting  in 
the  way  of  a  road  machine  when  you  op- 
posed Thomas  Sandys. 

"  I  wonder,"  Tommy  replied  quietly. 

The  answer  made  a  poor  impression, 
and  Cathro  longed  to  go  on.  "  But  he 
was  always  most  dangerous  when  he  was 
quiet,"  he  reflected  uneasily,  and  checked 
himself  in  sheer  funk. 

Mr.  Gloag  came,  as  he  thought,  to 
Tommy's  defence.  "If  Mr.  Sandys 
questions,"  he  said  heavily,  "whether 
courage  would  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  at  that  trying  hour,  it  is  right  and 
fitting  that  he  should  admit  it  with  Chris- 
tian humility." 


"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  Mr.  James 
agreed  with  heartiness.  He  had  begun 
to  look  solemn  at  the  word  "  vouchsafed." 

"  For  we  are  differently  gifted,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gloag,  now  addressing  his 
congregation  ;  "  to  some  is  given  courage, 
to  some  learning,  to  some  grace.  Each 
has  his  strong  point,"  he  ended  abruptly, 
and  tucked  reverently  into  the  jam,  which 
seemed  to  be  his. 

"If  he  would  not  have  risked  his  life 
to  save  the  boy,"  Elspeth  interposed 
hotly,  "  it  would  have  been  because  he 
was  thinking  of  me." 

"  I  should  like  to  believe  that  thought 
of  you  would  have  checked  me,"  Tommy 
said. 

"I  am  sure  it  would,"  said  Grizel. 

Mr.  Cathro  was  rubbing  his  hands 
together  covertly,  yet  half  wishing  he 
could  take  her  aside  and  whisper,  "  Be 
canny,  it's  grand  to  hear  you,  but  be 
canny  ;  he  is  looking  most  extraordinar 
meek,  and  unless  he  has  cast  his  skin 
since  he  was  a  laddie,  it's  not  chancey  to 
meddle  with  him  when  he  is  meek." 

The  doctor  also  noticed  that  Grizel 
was  pressing  Tommy  too  hard,  and  though 
he  did  not  like  the  man,  he  was  sur- 
prised, he  had  always  thought  her  so  fair- 
minded. 

"  For  my  part,"  he  said,  "  I  don't 
admire  the  unknown  half  so  much  for 
what  he  did  as  for  his  behavior  after- 
wards. To  risk  his  life  was  something, 
but  to  disappear  quietly  without  taking 
any  credit  for  it  was  finer  and  I  should 
say  much  more  difficult." 

"  I  think  it  was  sweet  of  him,"  Grizel 
said. 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Tommy,  and  the 
silence  that  followed  should  have  been 
unpleasant  to  him.  But  he  went  on 
calmly,  "  Doubtless  it  was  a  mere  impulse 
that  made  him  jump  into  the  pool,  and 
impulse  is  not  courage."  He  was  quoting 
Grizel  now,  you  observe,  and  though  he 
did  not  look  at  her,  he  knew  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  reproachfully.  "And  so," 
he  concluded,  "  I  suppose  Captain  Ure 
knew  he  had  done  no  great  thing  and 
preferred  to  avoid  exaggerated  applause." 

Even  Elspeth  was  troubled,  but  she 
must  defend  her  dear  brother.  "  He 
would  have  avoided  it  himself,"  she  ex- 
plained quickly;    "  he  dislikes   praise   so 
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much  that  he  does  not  understand  how 
sweet  it  is  to  smaller  people." 

This  made  Tommy  wince.  He  was 
always  distressed  when  timid  Elspeth 
blurted  out  things  of  this  sort  in  com- 
pany, and  not  the  least  of  his  merits  was 
that  he  usually  forbore  from  chiding  her 
for  it  afterwards,  so  reluctant  was  he  to 
hurt  her.  In  a  world  where  there  were 
no  women  except  Elspeths,  Tommy  would 
have  been  a  saint.  He  saw  the  doctor 
smiling  now,  and  at  once  his  annoyance 
with  her  changed  to  wrath  against  him  for 
daring  to  smile  at  little  Elspeth.  She  saw 
the  smile,  too,  and  blushed,  but  she  was 
not  angry,  she  knew  that  the  people  who 
smiled  at  her  liked  her,  and  that  no  one 
smiled  so  much  at  her  as  Dr.  Gemmell. 

The  dominie  said,  fearfully,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  explains  it,  Miss  Sandys. 
Even  as  a  boy  I  remember  your  brother 
had  a  horror  of  vulgar  applause." 

"Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  he  will 
rise  up  and  smite  me."  But  no,  Tommy 
replied,  quietly  : 

11  I  am  afraid  that  was  not  my  char- 
acter, Mr.  Cathro,  but  I  hope  I  have 
changed  since  then,  and  that  I  could  pull 
a  boy  out  of  the  water  without  wanting 
to  be  extolled  for  it." 

That  he  could  say  such  things  before 
her  was  terrible  to  Grizel.  It  was  per- 
haps conceivable  that  he  might  pull  the 
boy  out  of  the  water,  as  he  so  ungener- 
ously expressed  it,  but  that  he  could 
refrain  from  basking  in  the  glory  thereof, 
that,  she  knew,  was  quite  impossible. 
Her  eyes  begged  him  to  take  back  those 
shameful  words,  but  his  bravely  declined; 
not  even  to  please  Grizel  could  he  pre- 
tend that  what  was  not  was.  No  more 
sentiment  for  T.  Sandys. 

"The  spirit  has  all  gone  out  of  him; 
what  am  I  afraid  of  ? "  reflected  the 
dominie,  and  he  rose  suddenly  to  make  a 
speech,  tea-cup  in  hand.  "  Cathro,  Cathro, 
you  tattie-doolie,  you  are  riding  to  destruc- 
tion," said  a  warning  voice  within  him,  but 
against  his  better  judgment  he  stifled  it 
and  began.  He  begged  to  propose  the 
health  of  Captain  Ure.  He  was  sure 
they  would  all  join  with  him  cordially  in 
drinking  it,  including  Mr.  Sandys,  who 
unfortunately  differed  from  them  in  his 
estimation  of  the  hero.  "  That  was  only, 
however,  as  had  been  conclusively  shown, 


because  he  was  a  hero  himself,  and  so 
could  make  light  of  heroic  deeds.  With 
other  sly  hits  at  Mr.  Sandys.  But  when 
all  the  others  rose  to  drink  the  toast, 
Tommy  remained  seated.  The  dominie 
coughed. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Sandys  means  to  reply," 
Grizel  suggested  icily,  and  it  was  at  this 
uncomfortable  moment  that  Christina  ap- 
peared suddenly  and  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  requested  her  mistress 
to  speak  with  her  behind  the  door.  All 
the  knowing  ones  were  aware  that  some- 
thing terrible  must  have  happened  in  the 
kitchen.  Miss  Sophia  thought  it  might 
be  the  china  tea-pot.  She  smiled  reas- 
suringly to  signify  that  whatever  it  was 
she  would  help  Mrs.  McLean  through, 
and  so  did  Mr.  James.  He  was  a  per- 
fect lady. 

How  dramatic  it  all  was,  as  Ailie  said 
frequently  afterwards.  She  was  back  in 
a  moment,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
"  Mr.  Sandys,"  were  her  astounding 
words,  "a  lady  wants  to  see  you." 

Tommy  rose  in  surprise,  as  did  several 
of  the  others. 

"Was  it  really  you?"  Ailie  cried. 
"She  says  it  was  you  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  Mrs.  McLean," 
he  answered,  "  I  have  done  nothing." 

"  But  she  says — and  she  is  at  the  door  !  " 

All  eyes  turned  on  the  door  so  longing- 
ly that  it  opened  under  their  pressure,  and 
a  boy  who  had  been  at  the  keyhole  stum- 
bled forward. 

"  That's  him  !  "  he  announced,  pointing 
a  stern  finger  at  Mr.  Sandys. 

"  But  he  says  he  did  not  do  it,"  Ailie 
said. 

"  He's  a  liar,"  said  the  boy. 

His  manner  was  that  of  the  police,  and 
it  had  come  so  sharply  upon  Tommy  that 
he  looked  not  unlike  a  detected  criminal. 

Most  of  them  thought  he  was  being  ac- 
cused of  something  vile,  and  the  dominie 
demanded,  with  a  light  heart,  "  Who  is 
the  woman?  "  while  Mr.  James  had  a 
pleasant  feeling  that  the  ladies  should  be 
requested  to  retire.  But  just  then  the 
woman  came  in,  and  she  was  much  older 
than  they  expected. 

"That's  him,  granny,"  the  boy  said, 
still  severely,  "  that's  the  man  as  saved  my 
life  at  the  Slugs."  And  then,  when  the 
truth  was  dawning  on  them  all  and  there 
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were  exclamations  of  wonder,  a  pretty 
scene  suddenly  presented  itself,  for  the  old 
lady,  who  had  entered  with  the  timidest 
courtesy,  slipped  down  on  her  knees  be- 
fore Tommy  and  kissed  his  hand.  That 
young  rascal  of  a  boy  was  all  she  had. 

They  were  all  moved  by  her  simplicity, 
but  none  quite  so  much  as  Tommy.  He 
gulped  with  genuine  emotion  and  saw  her 
through  a  maze  of  beautiful  thoughts  that 
delayed  all  sense  of  triumph  and  even 
made  him  forget  for  a  little  while  to  won- 
der what  Grizel  was  thinking  of  him  now. 
As  the  old  lady  poured  out  her  thanks 
tremblingly,  he  was  excitedly  planning  her 
future.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but  she  was 
to  be  brought  by  him  into  Thrums  to  a 
little  cottage  over-grown  with  honeysuckle. 
No  more  hard  work  for  those  dear  old 
hands.  She  could  sell  scones,  perhaps. 
She  should  have  a  cow.  He  would  send 
the  boy  to  college  and  make  a  minister 
of  him  ;  she  should  yet  hear  her  grand- 
son preach  in  the  church  to  which  as  a 
boy 

But  here  the  old  lady  somewhat  imper- 
illed the  picture  by  rising  actively  and 
dumping  upon  the  table  the  contents  of 
the  bag,  a  fowl  for  Tommy. 

She  was  as  poor  an  old  lady  as  ever  put 
a  half-penny  into  the  church-plate  on  Sun- 
days, but  that  she  should  present  a  hen  to 
the  preserver  of  her  grandson  her  mind 
had  been  made  up  from  the  moment  she 
had  reason  to  think  she  could  find  him, 
and  it  was  to  be  the  finest  hen  in  all  the 
country  round.  She  was  an  old  lady  of 
infinite  spirit,  and  daily,  dragging  the  boy 
with  her  lest  he  again  went  a-fishing,  she 
trudged  to  farms  near  and  far  to  exam- 
ine and  feel  their  hens.  She  was  a  brittle 
old  lady  who  creaked  as  she  walked  and 
cracked  like  a  whin-pod  in  the  heat,  but 
she  did  her  dozen  miles  or  more  a  day  and 
passed  all  the  fowls  in  review  and  could 
not  be  deceived  by  the  craftiest  of  farm- 
ers' wives,  and  in  the  tail  of  the  day  she 
became  possessor  and  did  herself  thraw 
the  neck  of  the  stoutest  and  toughest  hen 
that  ever  entered  a  linen  bag  head  fore- 
most. By  this  time  the  boy  had  given 
way  in  the  legs,  and  hence  the  railway 
journey,  its  cost  defrayed  by  admiring 
friends. 

With  careful  handling  he  should  get  a 
week  out  of  her  gift,  she  explained  com- 


placently, besides  two  makes  of  broth ;  and 
she  and  the  boy  looked  as  if  they  would 
like  dearly  to  sit  opposite  Tommy  during 
those  seven  days  and  watch  him  gorging. 

If  you  look  at  the  matter  aright  it  was 
a  handsomer  present  than  many  a  tiara, 
but  if  you  are  of  the  same  stuff  as  Mr. 
James  it  was  only  a  hen.  Mr.  James 
tittered,  and  one  or  two  others  made  ready 
to  titter  ;  it  was  a  moment  to  try  Tommy, 
for  there  are  doubtless  heroes  as  gallant 
as  he  who  do  not  know  how  to  receive  a 
present  of  a  hen.  Grizel,  who  had  been 
holding  back,  moved  a  little  nearer.  If 
he  hurt  that  sweet  old  woman's  feelings 
she  could  never  forgive  him,  never. 

He  heard  the  titter,  and  ridicule  was 
terrible  to  him,  but  he  also  knew  why 
Grizel  had  come  closer  and  what  she 
wanted  of  him.  Our  Tommy,  in  short, 
had  emerged  from  his  emotion,  and  once 
more  knew  what  was  what.  The  way  he 
took  that  old  lady's  wrinkled  hand  and 
bowed  over  it,  and  thanked  her  was  an 
ode  to  manhood.  Everyone  was  touched, 
those  who  had  been  about  to  titter  won- 
dered what  on  earth  Mr.  James  had  seen 
to  titter  at,  and  Grizel  almost  clapped 
her  hands  with  joy ;  she  would  have 
done  it  altogether  had  not  Tommy  just 
then  made  the  mistake  of  looking  at  her 
for  approval.  She  fell  back,  and,  in- 
toxicated with  himself,  he  thought  it  was 
because  her  heart  was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance. Tommy  was  now  splendid,  and 
described  the  affair  at  the  Slugs  with  an 
adorable  modesty. 

"  I  assure  you  it  was  a  much  smaller 
thing  to  do  than  you  imagine  ;  it  was  all 
over  in  a  few  minutes ;  I  knew  that  in  your 
good  nature  you  would  make  too  much  of 
it,  and  so,  foolishly,  I  can  see  now,  I  tried 
to  keep  it  from  you.  As  for  the  name 
Captain  Ure,  it  was  an  invention  of  that 
humorous  dog,  Corp." 

And  so  on,  with  the  most  considerate 
remarks  when  they  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  him.  "  I  beseech  you,  don't 
apologize  to  me  ;  I  see  clearly  that  the 
fault  was  entirely  my  own.  Had  I  been 
in  your  place,  Mr.  James,  I  should  have 
behaved  precisely  as  you  have  done,  and 
had  you  been  at  the  Slugs  you  would  have 
jumped  in  as  I  did.  Mr.  Cathro,  you 
pain  me  by  holding  back  ;  I  assure  you  I 
esteem  my  old  dominie  more  than  ever 
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for  the  way  in  which  you  stuck  up  for 
Captain  Ure,  though  you  must  see  why  I 
could  not  drink  that  gentleman's  health." 

And  Mr.  Cathro  made  the  best  of  it, 
wringing  Tommy's  hand  effusively,  while 
muttering,  "Fool,  donnard  stirk,  gowk  !  " 
He  was  addressing  himself  and  any  other 
person  who  might  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  try  to  get  the  better  of  Thomas  San- 
dys. Cathro  never  tried  it  again.  Had 
Tommy  died  that  week  his  old  dominie 
would  have  been  very  chary  of  what  he 
said  at  the  funeral. 

They  were  in  the  garden  now,  the  gen- 
tlemen without  their  hats.  u  Have  you 
made  your  peace  with  him  ?  "  Cathro 
asked  Grizel  in  a  cautious  voice.  "  He 
is  a  devil's  buckie,  and  I  advise  you  to 
follow  my  example,  Miss  McQueen,  and 
capitulate.  I  have  always  found  him  rea- 
sonable so  long  as  you  bend  the  knee  to 
him." 

"  I  am  not  his  enemy,"  replied  Grizel 
loftily,  "  and  if  he  has  done  a  noble  thing 
I  am  proud  of  him  and  will  tell  him  so." 

11  I  would  tell  him  so,"  said  the  dom- 
inie, "  whether  he  had  done  it  or  not." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  asked  indignant- 
ly, "  that  you  think  he  did  not  do  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  he  answered  hurriedly, 
"  for  mercy's  sake  don't  tell  him  I  think 
that."  And  then  as  Tommy  was  out  of 
earshot,  "  But  I  see  there  is  no  necessity 
for  my  warning  you  against  standing  in 
his  way  again,  Miss  McQueen,  for  you 
are  up  in  arms  for  him  now." 

"  I  admire  brave  men,"  she  replied, 
"  and  he  is  one,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  You'll  find  him  reasonable,"  said  the 
dominie,  dryly. 

But  though  it  was  thus  that  she  defend- 
ed Tommy  when  others  hinted  doubts, 
she  had  not  yet  said  she  was  proud  of 
him  to  the  man  who  wanted  most  to  hear 
it.  For  one  brief  moment  Grizel  had  ex- 
ulted on  learning  that  he  and  Captain 
Ure  were  one,  and  then  suddenly,  to  all 
the  emotions  now  running  within  her,  a 
voice  seemed  to  cry,  "  Halt  !  "  and  she 
fell  to  watching  sharply  the  doer  of  noble 
deeds.  Her  eyes  were  not  wistful,  nor 
were  they  contemptuous,  but  had  Tommy 
been  less  elated  with  himself  he  might 
have  seen  that  they  were  puzzled  and 
suspicious.  To  mistrust  him  in  face  of 
such  evidence  seemed  half   a  shame,  she 


was  indignant  with  herself  even  while  she 
did  it,  but  she  could  not  help  doing  it,  the 
truth  about  Tommy  was  such  a  vital  thing 
to  Grizel.  She  had  known  him  so  well, 
too  well,  up  to  a  minute  ago,  and  this  was 
not  the  man  she  had  known. 

How  unfair  she  was  to  Tommy  while 
she  watched.  When  the  old  lady  was  on 
her  knees  thanking  him,  and  every  other 
lady  was  impressed  by  the  feeling  he 
showed,  it  seemed  to  Grizel  that  he  was 
again  in  the  arms  of  some  such  absurd 
sentiment  as  had  mastered  him  in  the 
den.  When  he  behaved  so  charmingly 
about  the  gift  she  was  almost  sure  he 
looked  at  her  as  he  had  looked  in  the  old 
days  before  striding  his  legs  and  scream- 
ing out,  "  Oh,  am  I  not  a  wonder  ?  I  see 
by  your  face  that  you  think  me  a  won- 
der !  "  All  the  time  he  was  so  consider- 
ately putting  those  who  had  misjudged 
him  at  their  ease  she  believed  he  did  it 
considerately,  that  they  might  say  to  each 
other,  "  How  considerate  he  is  !  "  When 
she  misread  Tommy  in  such  comparative 
trifles  as  these,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
she  went  into  the  garden  still  tortured  by 
a  doubt  about  the  essential  ?  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  torture  to  her  ;  when  you 
discover  what  is  in  her  mind,  Tommy,  you 
may  console  yourself  with  that. 

He  discovered  what  was  in  her  mind 
as  Mr.  Cathro  left  her.  She  felt  shy,  he 
thought,  of  coming  to  him  after  what  had 
taken  place,  and  with  the  generous  in- 
tention of  showing  that  she  was  forgiven 
he  crossed  good-naturedly  to  her. 

"  You  were  very  severe,  Grizel,"  he 
said,  "  but  don't  let  that  distress  you  for 
a  moment ;  it  served  me  right  for  not  tell- 
ing the  truth  at  once." 

She  did  not  flinch.  "  Do  we  know  the 
truth  now  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  at  him 
steadfastly.  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you, 
you  know  that,  but  please  tell  me,  did 
you  really  do  it  ?  I  mean,  did  you  do  it 
in  the  way  we  have  been  led  to  suppose  ?  " 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  Tommy. 
"  Grizel  ! "  he  cried,  reproachfully,  and 
then  in  a  husky  voice,  "  Can  you  really 
think  so  badly  of  me  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she  an- 
swered, pressing  her  hands  together.  "  I 
know  you  are  very  clever." 

He  bowed  slightly. 

"Did  you?"    she  asked  again.      She 
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was  no  longer  chiding  herself  for  being 
over-careful  ;  she  must  know  the  truth. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then, 
"  Grizel,"  he  said,  "  I  am  about  to  pain 
you  very  much,  but  you  give  me  no 
option.  I  did  do  it  precisely  as  you  have 
heard. 

"And  may  God  forgive  you  for  doubt- 
ing me,"  he  added  with  a  quiver,  "  as 
freely  as  I  do." 

You  will  scarcely  believe  this,  but  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Grizel  having 
been  the  first  to  leave,  he  saw  her  from 
the  garden  going,  not  home,  but  in  the 
direction  of  Corp's  house,  obviously  to 
ask  him  whether  Tommy  had  done  it. 
Tommy  guessed  her  intention  at  once 
and  he  laughed  a  bitter  ho-ho-ha  and 
wiped  her  from  his  memory. 

"Farewell,  woman,  I  am  done  with 
you,"  are  the  terrible  words  you  may 
conceive  Tommy  saying.  Next  moment, 
however,  he  was  hurriedly  bidding  his 
hostess  good-night,  could  not  even  wait 
for  Elspeth,  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  was  off  after  Grizel.  It  had  sud- 
denly struck  him  that,  now  the  rest  of  the 
story  was  out,  Corp  might  tell  her  about  the 
glove.    Suppose  Gavinia  showed  it  to  her  ! 

Sometimes  he  had  kissed  that  glove 
passionately,  sometimes  pressed  his  lips 
upon  it  with  the  long  tenderness  that  is 
less  intoxicating  but  makes  you  a  better 
man,  but  now  for  the  first  time  he  asked 
himself  bluntly  why  he  had  done  those 
things,  with  the  result  that  he  was  striding 
to  Corp's  house. 

He  took  a  different  road  from  hers, 
but  to  his  annoyance  they  met  at  Couthies 
corner.  He  would  have  passed  her  with 
a  distant  bow,  but  she  would  have  none 
of  that. 

"  You  have  followed  me,"  said  Grizel 
with  the  hateful  directness  that  was  no 
part  of  Tommy's  character. 

"  Grizel  !  " 

"  You  followed  me  to  see  whether  I 
was  going  to  question  Corp.  You  were 
afraid  he  would  tell  me  what  really  hap- 
pened. You  wanted  to  see  him  first  to 
tell  him  what  to  say." 

"  Really,  Grizel " 

"  Is  it  not  true  ?  " 

There  are  no  questions  so  offensive  to 
the  artistic  nature  as  those  that  demand  a 
yes   or  no  for  answer.     "  It  is  useless  for 


me  to  say  it .  is  not  true,"  he  replied 
haughtily,  "  for  you  won't  believe  me." 

"  Sayit,  and  I  shall  believe  you,"  said  she. 

Tommy  tried  standing  on  the  other  foot, 
but  it  was  no  help.  "  I  presume  I  may 
have  reasons  for  wanting  to  see  Corp  that 
you  are  unacquainted  with,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it  !  "  replied  Grizel 
scornfully.  She  had  been  hoping  until 
now,  but  there  was  no  more  hope  left  in 
her. 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  that  my  oldest 
friend  accuses  me  of  ?  Perhaps  you  don't 
even  believe  that  I  was  Captain  Ure  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  longer  sure  of  it." 

"  How  you  read  me,  Grizel  !  I  could 
hoodwink  the  others,  but  never  you.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  you  have  such  an 
eye  for  the  worst  in  anyone." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  said 
something  of  this  kind  to  her,  for  he  knew 
that  she  suspected  herself  of  being  too 
ready  to  find  blemishes  in  others,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  better  qualities,  and  that  this 
made  her  uneasy  and  also  very  sensitive  to 
the  charge.  To-day,  however,  her  own  im- 
perfections did  not  matter  to  her ;  she  was 
as  nothing  to  herself  just  now  and  scarcely 
felt  his  insinuations. 

"  I  think  you  were  Captain  Ure,"  she 
said,  slowly,  "  and  I  think  you  did  it,  but 
not  as  the  boy  imagines." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure,"  he  replied, 
"  that  I  would  not  have  done  it  had  there 
been  the  least  risk.  That,  I  flatter  myself, 
is  how  you  reason  it  out." 

"  It  does  not  explain,"  she  said,  "  why 
you  kept  the  matter  secret." 

"  Thank  you,  Grizel  !  Well,  at  least  I 
have  not  boasted  of  it." 

"  No,  and  that  is  what  makes  me " 

she  paused. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  "  though  I  can  guess 
what  agreeable  thing  you  were  going  to 
say." 

But  she  said  something  else.  "  You 
may  have  noticed  that  I  took  the  boy 
aside  and  questioned  him  privately." 

"  I  little  thought  then,  Grizel,  that  you 
suspected  me  of  being  an  impostor." 

She  clenched  her  hands  again,  it  was 
all  so  hard  to  say,  and  yet  she  must  say 
it.  "  I  did  not.  I  saw  he  believed  his 
story.  I  was  asking  him  whether  you  had 
planned  his  coming  with  it  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean's house  at  that  dramatic  moment." 
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"  Actually  you  thought  me  capable  of 
that  !  " 

■"  It  makes  me  horrid  to  myself,"  she 
replied,  wofully,  "  but  if  I  thought  you 
had  done  that  I  could  more  readily  be- 
lieve the  rest." 

"  Very  well,  Grizel,"  he  said,  "go  on 
thinking  the  worst  of  me  ;  I  would  not 
deprive  you  of  that  pleasure  if  I  could." 

"  Oh,  cruel,  cruel,"  she  could  have 
replied ;  "  you  know  it  is  no  pleasure  ;  you 
know  it  is  a  great  pain,"  but  she  did  not 
speak,  and  how  great  the  pain  was 
Tommy  did  not  know,  he  was  so  wholly 
occupied  with  himself. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  boy's 
story  is  true,"  he  said,  "  and  now  I  must 
tell  you  why  I  did  not  shout  it  from  the 
house-tops  myself.  It  was  for  your  sake, 
Grizel.  It  was  to  save  you  the  distress  of 
knowing  that  in  a  momentary  impulse  I 
could  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  act  the 
part  of  a  man." 

She  pressed  her  hands  more  tightly. 
"  I  may  be  wronging  you,"  she  answered, 
"  I  should  love  to  think  so,  but — you 
have  something  you  want  to  say  to  Corp 
before  I  see  him." 

"  Not  at  all,"  Tommy  said  ;  "if  you 
still  want  to  see  Corp,  let  us  go  together." 

She  hesitated,  but  she  knew  how  clever 
he  was.  "  I  prefer  to  go  alone,"  she 
replied.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  to 
turn  back." 

"  Don't  go,"  he  entreated  her.  "  Grizel, 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  it  is  to  save 
you  acute  pain  that  I  want  to  see  Corp 
first." 

She  smiled  wanly  at  that,  for  though 
of  course  there  was  truth  in  it,  she  mis- 
understood him.  He  had  to  let  her  go 
on  alone. 


CHAPTER    XII 

IN     WHICH      A      COMEDIAN    CHALLENGES 
TRAGEDY    TO    BOWLS 

HEN  Grizel  opened  the 
door  of  Corp's  house  she 
found  husband  and  wife  at 
home,  the  baby  in  his  fa- 
ther's arms ;  what  is  more, 
Gavinia  was  looking  on 
smiling  and  saying,  "  You  bonny  litlin, 
you're  windy  to  have  him  dandling  you  ; 


and  no  wonder,  for  he's  a  father  to  be 
proud  o'."  Corp  was  accepting  it  all  with  a 
complacent  smirk.  Oh,  agreeable  change 
since  last  we  were  in  this  house,  oh,  happy 
picture  of  domestic  bliss,  oh  —  but  no, 
these  are  not  the  words  ;  what  we  meant 
to  say  was,  "Gavinia,  you  limmer,  so  you 
have  got  the  better  of  that  man  of  yours 
at  last." 

How  had  she  contrived  it  ?  We  have 
seen  her  escorting  the  old  lady  to  the 
Dove-cot,  Corp  skulking  behind ;  our 
next  peep  at  them  shows  Gavinia  back 
at  her  house,  Corp  peering  through  the 
window  and  wondering  whether  he  dare 
venture  in.  Gavinia  was  still  bothered, 
for  though  she  knew  now  the  story  of  Tom- 
my's heroism,  there  was  no  glove  in  it, 
and  it  was  the  glove  that  maddened  her. 

"  No,  I  ken  nothing  about  a  glove," 
the  old  lady  had  assured  her. 

"  Not  a  sylup  was  said  about  a  glove," 
maintained  Christina,  who  had  given  her 
a  highly  colored  narrative  of  what  took 
place  in  Mrs.  McLean's  parlor. 

"And  yet  there's  a  glove  in  't  as  sure 
as  there's  a  quirk  in  't,"  Gavinia  kept 
muttering  to  herself.  She  rose  to  have 
another  look  at  the  noddy  place  in  which 
she  had  concealed  the  glove  from  her 
husband,  and  as  she  did  so  she  caught 
sight  of  him  at  the  window.  He  bobbed 
at  once,  but  she  hastened  to  the  door  to 
scarify  him.  The  clock  had  given  only 
two  ticks  when  she  was  upon  him,  but  in 
that  time  she  had  completely  changed  her 
plan  of  action.  She  welcomed  him  with 
smiles  of  pride.  Thus  is  the  nimbleness 
of  women's  wit  measured  once  and  for 
all.  They  need  two  seconds  if  they  are 
to  do  the  thing  comfortably. 

"  Never  to  have  telled  me,  and  you 
behaved  so  grandly  !  "  she  cried,  with 
adoring  glances  that  were  as  a  carpet 
on  which  he  strode  pompously  into  the 
house. 

"  It  wasna  me  that  did  it  ;  it  was  him," 
said  Corp,  and  even  then  he  feared  that 
he  had  told  too  much.  "  I  kenna  what 
you're  speaking  about,"  he  added  loyally. 

"  Corp,"  she  answered,  "  you  needna 
be  so  canny,  for  the  laddie  is  in  the  town, 
and  Mr.  Sandys  has  confessed  all." 

"The  whole  o 't  ?  " 

"  Every  rissom." 

"About  the  glove,  too  ?" 
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"  Glove  and  all,"  said  wicked  Gavinia, 
and  she  continued  to  feast  her  eyes  so 
admiringly  on  her  deceived  husband  that 
he  passed  quickly  from  the  gratified  to 
the  dictatorial. 

"  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  woman," 
he  said  sternly,  and  Gavinia  intimated 
with  humility  that  she  hoped  to  profit  by 
it. 

"  Having  got  the  glove  in  so  solemn  a 
way,"  he  went  on,  "it  would  have  been 
ill-done  of  me  to  blab  to  you  about  it. 
Do  you  see  that  now,  woman  ?  " 

She  said  it  was  as  clear  as  day  to  her. 
"  And  a  solemn  way  it  was,"  she  added, 
and  then  waited  eagerly. 

"My  opinion,"  continued  Corp,  lower- 
ing his  voice  as  if  this  were  not  matter 
for  the  child,  "  is  that  it's  a  love-token 
frae  some  London  woman." 

"  Behear's  !  "  cried  Gavinia. 

"  Else  what,"  he  asked,  "  would  make 
him  hand  it  to  me  so  solemn-like,  and 
tell  me  to  pass  it  on  to  her  if  he  was 
drowned  ?  I  didna  think  o'  that  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  come  to  me,  Gavinia  ;  it 
has  come." 

This  was  a  mouthful  indeed  to  Ga- 
vinia. So  the  glove  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Sandys,  and  he  was  in  love  with  a 
London  lady  and — no,  this  is  too  slow 
for  Gavinia ;  she  saw  these  things  in 
passing,  as  one  who  jumps  from  the  top 
of  a  house  may  have  lightning  glimpses 
through  many  windows  on  the  way  down. 
What  she  jumped  to  was  the  vital  ques- 
tion, who  was  the  woman  ? 

But  she  was  too  cunning  to  ask  a  lead- 
ing question. 

"Ay,  she's  his  lady-love,"  she  said, 
controlling  herself,  "  but  I  forget  her 
name.  It  was  a  very  wise-like  thing  o' 
you  to  speir  the  woman's  name." 

"  But  I  didna." 

"You  didna!  " 

"  He  was  in  the  water  in  a  klink." 

Had  Gavinia  been  in  Corp's  place  she 
would  have  had  the  name  out  of  Tommy, 
water  or  no  water,  but  she  did  not  tell 
her  husband  what  she  thought  of  him. 
"Ay,  of  course,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "  It 
was  after  you  helped  him  out  that  he 
telled  you  her  name." 

"Did  he  say  he  telled  me  her  name  ?  " 

"  He  did." 

"  Well,  then,  I've  fair  forgot  it." 


Instead  of  boxing  his  ears  she  begged 
him  to  reflect.  Result  of  reflection,  that 
if  the  name  had  been  mentioned  to  Corp, 
which  he  doubted,  it  began  with  M. 

Was  it  Mary  ? 

That  was  the  name. 

Or  was  it  Martha  ? 

It  had  a  taste  of  Martha  about  it. 

It  was  not  Margaret  ? 

It  might  have  been  Margaret. 

Or  Matilda  ? 

It  was  fell  like  Matilda. 

And  so  on.  "  But  wi'  a'  your  wheed- 
ling," Corp  reminded  his  wife,  bantering 
her  from  aloft,  "  you  couldna  get  a  scrap- 
ing out  o'  me  till  I  was  free  to  speak." 

He  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for 
showing  Gavinia  her  place  once  and  for 
all.  "  In  small  matters,"  he  said,  "  I  gie 
you  your  ain  way,  for  though  you  may 
be  wrang,  thinks  I  to  mysel'  she's  but  a 
woman  ;  but  in  important  things,  Gavinia, 
if  I  humored  you  I  would  spoil  you,  so 
let  this  be  a  telling  to  you  that  there's  no 
diddling  a  determined  man,"  to  which 
she  replied  by  informing  the  baby  that  he 
had  a  father  to  be  proud  of. 

A  father  to  be  proud  of  !  They  were 
the  words  heard  by  Grizel  as  she  entered. 
She  also  saw  Gavinia  looking  admiringly 
at  her  man,  and  in  that  doleful  moment 
she  thought  she  understood  all.  It  was 
Corp  who  had  done  it,  and  Tommy  had 
been  the  looker-on.  He  had  sought  to 
keep  the  incident  secret  because  though 
he  was  in  it  the  glory  had  been  won  by 
another  (oh,  how  base  !),  and  now  profit- 
ing by  the  boy's  mistake  he  was  swagger- 
ing in  that  other's  clothes  (oh,  baser  still  !). 
Everything  was  revealed  to  her  in  a  flash, 
and  she  stooped  over  the  baby  to  hide  a 
sudden  tear.  She  did  not  want  to  hear 
any  more. 

The  baby  cried.  Babies  are  aware  that 
they  can't  do  very  much,  but  all  of  them 
who  knew  Grizel  were  almost  contemp- 
tuously confident  of  their  power  over  her, 
and  when  this  one  saw  (they  are  very 
sharp)  that  in  his  presence  she  could  act- 
ually think  of  something  else,  he  was  so 
hurt  that  he  cried. 

Was  she  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  so 
meanly  of  Tommy  ?  You  can  blame  her 
with  that  tear  in  her  eye  if  you  choose,  but 
I  can  think  only  of  the  gladness  that  came 
afterwards  when  she  knew  she  had  been 
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unjust  to  him.  "Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you  !  "  the  bird  sang  to  its  creator 
when  the  sun  came  out  after  rain,  and  it 
was  Grizel's  song  as  she  listened  to  Corp's 
story  of  heroic  Tommy ;  there  was  no  room 
in  her  exultant  heart  for  remorse,  it  would 
have  shown  littleness  to  be  able  to  think 
of  herself  at  all  when  she  could  think  so 
gloriously  of  him.  She  was  more  than 
beautiful  now,  she  was  radiant,  and  it 
was  because  Tommy  was  the  man  she 
wanted  him  to  be.  As  those  who  are 
cold  hold  out  their  hands  to  the  fire  did 
she  warm  her  heart  at  what  Corp  had  to 
tell,  and  the  great  joy  that  was  lit  within 
her  made  her  radiant.  Now  the  baby 
was  in  her  lap,  smiling  back  to  her.  He 
thought  he  had  done  it  all.  "  So  you 
thought  you  could  resist  me  !  "  the  baby 
crowed. 

The  glove  had  not  been  mentioned 
yet.  "  The  sweetest  thing  of  all  to  me," 
Grizel  said,  "is  that  he  did  not  want  me 
to  hear  the  story  from  you,  Corp,  because 
he  knew  you  would  sing  his  praise  so 
loudly." 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  Gavinia,  archly, 
"  he  had  another  reason  for  no  wanting 
you  to  question  Corp  ;  maybe  he  didna 
want  you  to  ken  about  the  London  lady 
and  her  glove.  Will  you  tell  her,  man, 
or  will  I  ?  " 

They  told  her  together,  and  what  had 
been  conjectures  were  now  put  forward 
as  facts.  Tommy  had  certainly  said  a 
London  lady,  and  as  certainly  he  had 
given  her  name,  but  what  it  was  Corp 
could,  not  remember.  But"  Give  her  this 
and  tell  her  it  never  left  my  heart,"  he 
could  swear  to  these  words. 

"  And  no  words  could  be  stronger," 
Gavinia  said,  triumphantly.  She  produced 
the  glove  and  was  about  to  take  off  its 
paper  wrapping  when  Grizel  stopped  her. 

"We  have  no  right,  Gavinia." 

"I  suppose  we  hinna,  and  I'm  thinking 
the  pocket  it  came  out  o'  is  feeling  gey 
toom  without  it.  Will  you  take  it  back 
to  him  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  keep  it," 
Grizel  answered,  "  but  I  can't  take  it  to 
him,  for  I  see  now  his  reason  for  wanting 
me  not  to  come  here  was  that  I  should 
not  hear  about  it ;  I  am  sorry  you  told  me. 
Corp  must  take  it  back."  But  when  she 
saw  it  being    crushed   in    Corp's    rough 


hand  a  pity  for  the  helpless  glove  came 
over  her.  She  said,  "  After  all,  I  do  know 
about  it,  so  I  can't  pretend  to  him  that  I 
don't.  I  will  give  it  to  him,  Corp,"  and 
she  put  the  little  package  in  her  pocket, 
with  a  brave  smile. 

Do  you  think  the  radiance  had  gone 
from  her  face  now  ?  do  you  think  the  joy 
that  had  been  lit  in  her  heart  was  dead  ? 
Oh,  no,  no,  Grizel  had  never  asked  that 
Tommy  should  love  her,  she  had  asked 
only  that  he  should  be  a  fine  man.  She 
did  not  ask  it  for  herself,  only  for  him  ; 
she  could  not  think  of  herself  now,  only 
of  him.  She  did  not  think  she  loved 
him,  she  thought  a  woman  should  not 
love  any  man  until  she  knew  he  wanted 
her  to  love  him. 

But  if  Tommy  had  wanted  it  she  would 
have  been  very  glad.  She  knew,  oh,  she 
knew  so  well,  that  she  could  have  helped 
him  best.  Many  a  noble  woman  has 
known  it  as  she  stood  aside. 

In  the  meantime  Tommy  had  gone 
home  in  several  states  of  mind — reckless, 
humble,  sentimental,  most  practical,  defi- 
ant, apprehensive  ;  at  one  moment  he  was 
crying,  "  Now  Grizel,  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  you  will  see  what  you  have  lost." 
At  the  next  he  quaked  and  implored  the 
gods  to  help  him  out  of  his  predicament. 
It  was  apprehension  that,  on  the  whole, 
played  most  of  the  tunes,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  Grizel  would  not  look  upon 
the  affair  of  the  glove  as  an  offer  of  his  hand 
and  accept  him.  They  would  show  her 
the  glove,  and  she  would,  of  course,  know 
it  to  be  her  own.  "  Give  her  this,  and 
tell  her  it  never  left  my  heart."  The 
words  thumped  within  him  now.  How 
was  Grizel  to  understand  that  he  had 
meant  nothing  in  particular  by  them  ? 

I  wonder  if  you  misread  him  so  utterly 
as  to  believe  that  he  thought  himself  some- 
thing of  a  prize.  That  is  a  vulgar  way 
of  looking  at  the  position  of  which  our  fas- 
tidious Tommy  was  incapable.  As  much 
as  Grizel  herself  he  loathed  the  notion 
that  women  have  a  thirsty  eye  on  man  : 
when  he  saw  them  cheapening  themselves 
before  the  sex  that  should  hold  them  be- 
yond price  he  turned  his  head  and  would 
not  let  his  mind  dwell  on  the  subject.  He 
was  a  sort  of  gentleman,  was  Tommy. 
And  he  knew  Grizel  so  well  that  had  all 
the  other  women  in  the  world  been  of  this 
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kind,  it  would  not  have  persuaded  him 
that  there  was  a  drop  of  such  blood  in 
her. 

Then,  if  he  feared  that  she  was  willing 
to  be  his  it  must  have  been  because  he 
thought  she  loved  him  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  had  too  much  reason  to  think  other- 
wise. It  was  remorse  that  he  feared  might 
bring  her  to  his  feet,  the  discovery  that 
while  she  had  been  gibing  at  him  he  had 
been  a  heroic  figure  suffering  in  silence, 
eating  his  heart  for  love  of  her.  Un- 
doubtedly that  was  how  Grizel  must  see 
things  now  :  he  must  seem  to  her  to  be 
an  angel  rather  than  a  mere  man,  and  in 
sheer  remorse  she  might  cry,  "  I  am 
yours."  Vain  though  Tommy  was,  the 
picture  gave  him  not  a  moment's  pleas- 
ure.    Alarm  was  what  he  felt. 

Of  course  he  was  exaggerating  Grizel's 
feelings.  She  had  too  much  self-respect 
and  too  little  sentiment  to  be  willing  to 
marry  any  man  because  she  had  uninten- 
tionally wronged  him,  but  this  was  how 
Tommy  would  have  acted  had  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  lady.  Remorse,  pity,  no 
one  was  so  good  at  them  as  Tommy. 

In  his  perturbation  he  was  also  good  at 
maidenly  reserve.  He  felt  strongly  that 
the  proper  course  for  Grizel  was  not  to 
refer  to  the  glove,  to  treat  that  incident 
as  closed  unless  he  chose  to  reopen  it. 
This  was  so  obviously  the  correct  pro- 
cedure, that  he  seemed  to  see  her  adopt- 
ing it  like  a  sensible  girl,  and  relief  would 
have  come  to  him  had  he  not  remembered 
that  Grizel  usually  took  her  own  way,  and 
that  it  was  seldom  his  way. 

There  were  other  ways  of  escape.  For 
instance,  if  she  would  only  let  him  love 
her  hopelessly.  Oh,  Grizel  had  but  to 
tell  him  there  was  no  hope,  and  then 
how  finely  he  would  behave.  It  would 
bring  out  all  that  was  best  in  him.  He 
saw  himself  passing  through  life  as  her 
very  perfect  knight.  "Is  there  no  hope 
for  me  ?  "  He  heard  himself  begging 
for  it,  and  he  heard  also  her  firm 
answer,  "  None."  How  he  had  always 
admired  the  outspokenness  of  Grizel. 
Her  "None"  was  as  splendidly  decisive 
as  of  yore. 

The  conversation  thus  begun  ran  on  in 
him,  Tommy  doing  the  speaking  for  both 
(though  his  lips  never  moved)  and  feeling 
the  scene  as  vividly  as  if  Grizel  had  really 


been  present  and  Elspeth  was  not.  Elspeth 
was  sitting  opposite  him. 

"At  least  let  .me  wait,  Grizel,"  he  im- 
plored. "  I  don't  care  for  how  long  ;  fix 
a  time  yourself  and  I  shall  keep  to  it,  and 
I  promise  never  to  speak  one  word  of 
love  to  you  until  that  time  comes,  and 
then  if  you  bid  me  go  I  shall  go.  Give 
me  something  to  live  for.  It  binds  you 
to  nothing  and,  oh,  it  would  make  such  a 
difference  to  me. 

Then  Grizel  seemed  to  reply  gently, 
but  with  the  firmness  he  adored,  "  I  know 
I  cannot  change,  and  it  would  be  mis- 
taken kindness  to  do  as  you  suggest.  No, 
I  can  give  you  no  hope,  but  though  I 
can  never  marry  you,  I  will  watch  your 
future  with  warm  regard,  for  you  have  to- 
day paid  me  the  highest  compliment  a 
man  can  pay  a  woman." 

(How  charmingly  it  was  all  working 
out.) 

Tommy  bowed  with  dignity  and  touched 
her  hand  with  his  lips.  What  is  it  they 
do  next  in  Pym  and  even  more  expensive 
authors  ?  Oh,  yes,  "  If  at  any  time  in 
your  life,  dear  Grizel,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
in  need  of  a  friend  I  hope  you  will  turn 
first  to  me.  It  does  not  matter  where 
your  message  reaches  me  I  will  come  to 
you  without  delay." 

In  his  enthusiasm  he  saw  the  letter  be- 
ing delivered  to  him  in  Central  Africa, 
and  immediately  he  wheeled  round  on  his 
way  to  Thrums. 

"  There  is  one  other  little  request  I 
should  like  to  make  of  you,"  he  said 
huskily.  "  Perhaps  I  ask  too  much,  but 
it  is  this,  may  I  keep  your  glove  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head,  she  was  so 
touched  that  she  could  scarcely  trust  her- 
self to  speak.  "  But  you  will  soon  get 
over  this,"  she  said  at  last  ;  "another 
glove  will  take  the  place  of  mine  ;  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  be  glad  that  I 
said  I  could  not  marry  you." 

"  Grizel  !  "  he  cried  in  agony.  He  was 
so  carried  away  by  his  feelings  that  he 
said  the  word  aloud. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Elspeth,  looking  at 
the  window. 

"  Was  it  not  she  who  passed  just  now  ?" 
he  replied  promptly,  and  they  were  still 
discussing  his  mistake  when  Grizel  did 
pass,  but  only  to  stop  at  the  door.  She 
came  in. 
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"  My  brother  must  have  the  second 
sight,"  declared  Elspeth,  gayly,  "for  he 
saw  you  coming  before  you  came,"  and 
she  told  what  had  happened,  while  Grizel 
looked  happily  at  Tommy,  and  Tommy 
looked  apprehensively  at  her.  Grizel,  he 
might  have  seen,  was  not  wearing  the 
tragic  face  of  sacrifice;  it  was  a  face  shin- 
ing with  gladness,  a  girl  still  too  happy  in 
his  nobility  to  think  remorsefully  of  her 
own  misdeeds.  To  let  him  know  that  she 
was  proud  of  him,  that  was  what  she  had 
come  for  chiefly,  and  she  was  even  glad 
that  Elspeth  was  there  to  hear.  It  was 
an  excuse  to  her  to  repeat  Corp's  story, 
and  she  told  it  with  defiant  looks  at  Tom- 
my that  said,  "  You  are  so  modest,  you 
want  to  stop  me,  but  Elspeth  will  listen ; 
it  is  nearly  as  sweet  to  Elspeth  as  it  is  to 
me,  and  I  shall  tell  her  every  word,  yes, 
and  tell  her  a  great  deal  of  it  twice." 

It  was  not  modesty  which  made  Tom- 
my so  anxioi#  that  she  should  think  less 
of  him,  but  naturally  it  had  that  appear- 
ance. The  most  heroic  fellows,  I  am 
told,  can  endure  being  extolled  by  pretty 
girls,  but  here  seemed  to  be  one  who 
could  not  stand  it. 

"You  need  not  think  it  is  of  you  we 
are  proud,"  she  assured  him  light-heart- 
edly ;  "  it  is  really  of  ourselves.  I  am 
proud  of  being  your  friend.  To-morrow 
when  I  hear  the  town  ringing  your  praises 
I  shall  not  say  '  Yes,  isn't  he  wonderful?' 
I  shall  say,  '  Talk  of  me  ;  I,  too,  am  an 
object  of  interest,  for  I  am  his  friend.'  " 

"  I  have  often  been  pointed  out  as  his 
sister,"  said  Elspeth,  complacently. 

"  He  did  not  choose  his  sister,"  replied 
Grizel,  "but  he  chose  his  friends." 

For  a  time  he  could  suck  no  sweetness 
from  it.  She  avoided  the  glove,  he  was 
sure,  only  because  of  Elspeth's  presence. 
But  anon  there  arrived  to  cheer  him  a 
fond  hope  that  she  had  not  heard  of  it, 
and  as  this  became  conviction,  exit  the 
Tommy  who  could  not  abide  himself  and 
enter  another  who  was  highly  charmed 
therewith.  Tommy  had  a  notion  that 
certain  whimsical  little  gods  protected 
him  in  return  for  the  sport  he  gave 
them,  and  he  often  kissed  his  hand  to 
them  when  they  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
would  have  liked  to  kiss  it  now,  but  gave 
a  grateful  glance  instead  to  the  corner  in 
the  ceiling  where   they  sat   chuckling  at 


him.  Grizel  admired  him  at  last.  Tra, 
la,  la  !  What  a  dear  girl  she  was  !  Into 
his  manner  there  crept  a  certain  master- 
fulness, and  instead  of  resisting  it  she 
beamed.      Rum-ti-tum ! 

"If  you  want  to  spoil  me,"  he  said 
lazily,  "  you  will  bring  me  that  footstool 
to  rest  my  heroic  feet  upon." 

She  smiled  and  brought  it.  She  even 
brought  a  cushion  for  his  heroic  head. 
Adoring  little  thing  that  she  was,  he  must 
be  good  to  her. 

He  was  now  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  walking  home  with  her.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  delicious  he  meant  to  be.  When 
she  said  she  must  go  he  skipped  upstairs 
for  his  hat,  and  wafted  the  gods  their 
kiss.  But  it  was  always  the  unexpected 
that  lay  in  wait  for  Tommy.  He  and  she 
were  no  sooner  out  of  the  house  than 
Grizel  said,  "  I  did  not  mention  the  glove 
as  I  was  not  sure  whether  Elspeth  knew 
of  it." 

He  had  turned  stone-cold. 

"  Corp  and  Gavinia  told  me,"  she  went 
on  quietly,  "  before  I  had  time  to  stop 
them.  Of  course  1  should  have  preferred 
not  to  know  until  I  heard  it  from  your- 
self." 

Oh,  how  cold  he  was. 

"  But  as  I  do  know  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  it  makes  me  very  happy." 

They  had  stopped,  for  his  legs  would 
carry  him  no  farther.  "  Get  us  out  of 
this,"  every  bit  of  him  was  crying,  but  not 
one  word  could  Tommy  say. 

"  I  knew  you  would  want  to  have  it 
again,"  Grizel  said  brightly,  producing 
the  little  parcel  from  her  pocket,  "so  I 
brought  it  to  you." 

The  frozen  man  took  it  and  held  it 
passively  in  his  hand.  His  gods  had 
flown  away. 

No,  they  were  actually  giving  him  an- 
other chance.  What  was  this  Grizel  was 
saying  ?  "I  have  not  looked  at  it,  for  to 
take  it  out  of  its  wrapping  would  have 
been  profanation.  Corp  told  me  she  was 
a  London  girl,  but  I  know  nothing  more, 
not  even  her  name.  You  are  not  angry 
with  me  for  speaking  of  her,  are  you  ? 
Surely  I  may  wish  you  and  her  great  hap- 
piness." 

He  was  saved.  The  breath  came 
back  quickly  to  him ;  he  filled  like  a 
released  ball.      Had  ever  a  heart   better 
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right  to  expand  ?  Grizel,  looking  so 
bright  and  pleased,  had  snatched  him  from 
the  Slugs.  Surely  you  will  be  nice  to 
your  preserver,  Tommy  ;  you  will  not  be 
less  grateful  than  a  country  boy  ? 

Ah,  me,  not  even  yet  have  we  plumbed 
his  vanity.  But  we  are  to  do  it  now. 
He  could  not  have  believed  it  of  him- 
self, but  in  the  midst  of  his  rejoicings 
he  grew  bitter,  and  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  Grizel's  face  was  bright. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  quite  stiffly, 
"  that  it  is  such  pleasant  news  to  you." 

His  tone  surprised  her,  but  she  was  in 
a  humble  mood  and  answered,  without 
being  offended,  "  It  is  sweet  news  to  me. 
How  could  you  think  otherwise  ?  " 

So  it  was  sweet  to  her  to  think  that  he 
was  another's  !  He  who  had  been  mod- 
estly flattering  himself  a  few  moments  ago 
that  he  must  take  care  not  to  go  too  far 
with  this  admiring  little  girl  !  O  woman, 
woman,  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  you, 
and  how  often  when  we  think  we  know 
you  at  last,  have  we  to  begin  again  at  the 
beginning  !  He  had  never  asked  an 
enduring  love  from  her,  but  surely  after 
all  that  had  passed  between  them  he  had 
a  right  to  expect  a  little  more  than  this. 
Was  it  maidenly  to  bring  the  glove  and 
hand  it  to  him  without  a  tremor  ?  If 
she  could  do  no  more  she  might  at  least 
have  turned  a  little  pale  when  Corp  told 
her  of  it,  and  then  have  walked  quietly 
away.  Next  day  she  could  have  referred 
to  it,  with  just  the  slightest  break  in  her 
voice.  But  to  come  straight  to  him, 
looking  delighted 

"  And  after  all  I  am  entitled  to  know 
first,"  Grizel  said,  "  for  I  am  your  oldest 
friend." 

Friend  !  He  could  not  help  repeating 
the  word  with  bitter  emphasis.  For  her 
sake  he  had  flung  himself  into  the  black 
waters  of  the  Drumly;  he  had  worn  her 
glove  upon  his  heart,  it  had  been  the 
world  to  him  ;  and  she  could  stand  there 
and  call  herself  his  friend.  The  cup  was 
full.  Tommy  nodded  his  head  sorrow- 
fully three  times. 

"So  be  it,  Grizel,"  he  said  huskily, 
"so  be  it  !" 

"  I  don't  understand." 

Neither  did  he,  but,  "  Why  should  you, 
what  is  it  to  you !  "  he  cried  wildly. 
"  Better  not  to  understand,  for   it  might 


give  you  five  minutes'  pain,  Grizel,  a  whole 
five  minutes,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
give  you  that." 

"  What  have  I  said,  what  have  I 
done  !  " 

"Nothing,"  he  answered  her,  "noth- 
ing. You  have  been  most  exemplary, 
you  have  not  even  got  any  entertainment 
out  of  it ;  the  thing  never  struck  you  as 
possible,  it  was  too  ludicrous  !  " 

He  laughed  harshly  at  the  package 
which  was  still  in  his  hand.  "  Poor  little 
glove,"  he  said,  "  and  she  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  look  at  you.  You 
might  have  looked  at  it,  Grizel.  I  have 
looked  at  it  a  good  deal ;  it  meant  some- 
thing to  me  once  upon  a  time  when  I 
was  a  vain  fool.  Take  it  and  look  at  it 
before  you  fling  it  away,  it  will  make  you 
laugh." 

Now  she  knew,  and  her  arms  rocked 
convulsively.  Joy  surged  to  her  face  and 
she  drove  it  back,  she  looked  at  him 
steadfastly  over  the  collar  of  her  jacket, 
she  looked  long  as  if  trying  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  him  for  the  last  time.  Ah,  Gri- 
zel, you  are  saying  good-by  to  your  best 
friend. 

As  she  looked  at  him  thus  there  was  a 
mournfulness  in  her  brave  face  that  went 
to  Tommy's  heart  and  almost  made  a 
man  of  him  ;  it  was  as  if  he  knew  that 
she  was  doomed. 

"  Grizel,"  he  cried,  "don't  look  at  me 
in  that  way  !  "  and  he  would  have  taken 
the  package  from  her,  but  she  pressed 
it  to  her  heart. 

"  Don't  come  with  me,"  she  said  al- 
most in  a  whisper  and  went  away. 

He  did  not  go  back  to  the  house.  He 
wandered  into  the  country,  quite  object- 
less when  he  was  walking  fastest,  seeing 
nothing  when  he  stood  still  and  stared. 
Elation  and  dread  were  his  companions. 
What  elation  whispered  he  could  not  yet 
believe,  no,  he  could  not  believe  it,  while 
he  listened  he  knew  that  he  must  be 
making  up  the  words.  By  and  by  he 
found  himself  among  the  shadows  of  the 
den.  If  he  had  loved  Grizel  he  would 
have  known  that  it  was  here  she  would 
come,  to  the  sweet  den  where  he  and  she 
had  played  as  children,  the  spot  where 
she  had  loved  him  first.  She  had  always 
loved  him,  always,  always.  He  did  not 
know   what  figure  it   was  by  the  Cuttle 
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Well  until  he  was  quite  close  to  her.  She 
was  kissing  the  glove  passionately,  and 
on  her  eyes  lay  little  wells  of  gladness. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


LITTLE    WELLS    OF    GLADNESS 


T  was  dusk,  and  she  had 
not  seen  him.  In  the  si- 
lent den  he  stood  motion- 
less within  a  few  feet  of 
her,  so  amazed  to  find  that 
Grizel  really  loved  him  that 
for  the  moment  self  was  blotted  out  of  his 
mind,  he  remembered  he  was  there  only 
when  he  heard  his  heavy  breathing,  and 
then  he  tried  to  check  it  that  he  might 
steal  away  undiscovered.  Divers  emo- 
tions fought  for  the  possession  of  him. 
He  was  in  the  meeting  of  many  waters, 
each  capable  of  whirling  him  where  it 
chose,  but  one  only  imperious,  the  fierce 
joy  of  being  loved.  He  would  fain  have 
stolen  away  to  think  this  tremendous  thing 
over,  but  it  tossed  him  forward,  and  he 
struggled  no  more  ;  come  what  might  to 
her  he  must  know  what  it  was  to  be 
loved,  he  would  deny  himself  nothing  for 
her  sake.  .  "Grizel,"  he  said,  in  an  ex- 
ultant whisper,  "  Grizel  !" 

She  did  not  start,  she  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  voice  ;  she  had  been 
talking  to  him  and  he  had  answered. 
Had  he  not  been  there  she  would  still 
have  heard  him  answer.  She  could  not  see 
him  more  clearly  now  than  she  had  been 
seeing  him  through  those  little  wells  of 
gladness.  Her  love  for  him  was  the  whole 
of  her.  He  came  to  her  with  the  opening 
and  the  shutting  of  her  eyes  ;  he  was  the 
wind  that  bit  her  and  the  sun  that  nour- 
ished her,  he  was  the  lowliest  object  by 
the  Cuttle  Well  and  he  was  the  wings  on 
which  her  thoughts  soared  to  eternity  ; 
he  could  never  leave  her  while  her  mor- 
tal frame  endured. 

When  he  whispered  her  name  she  turned 
her  swimming  eyes  to  him,  and  a  strange 
birth  had  come  into  her  face.  Her  eyes 
said  so  openly  they  were  his,  and  her 
mouth  said  it  was  his,  her  whole  being 
went  out  to  him;  in  the  radiance  of  her 
face  could  he  read  immortal  designs,  the 
maid  kissing    her  farewell   to   innocence 


was  there,  and  the  reason  why  it  must  be, 
and  the  fate  of  the  unborn,  it  was  the 
first  stirring  for  weal  or  woe  of  a  move- 
ment that  has  no  end  on  earth,  but  must 
roll  on,  growing  lusty  on  beauty  or  dis- 
honor till  the  crack  of  time.  This  birth 
which  comes  to  every  woman  at  that  hour 
is  God's  gift  to  her  in  exchange  for  what 
he  has  taken  away,  and  when  he  has 
given  it  he  stands  back  and  watches  the 
man. 

Tommy's  arms  drew  him  nearer  till  he 
touched  her.  The  new  bloom  upon  her 
face  entranced  him.  He  knew  what  it 
meant.  He  was  looking  upon  the  face 
of  love  at  la*st,  and  it  was  love  coming  out 
smiling  from  its  hiding-place  because  it 
had  heard  him  call.  He  knew  the  light- 
ning was  playing  around  him,  but  in  his 
exultation  he  did  not  heed  it  ;  he  would 
go  on  with  this  thing.  "  Grizel,  my  be- 
loved !  "  he  cried.  He  was  the  more  ex- 
cited of  the  two,  for  it  was  still  to  her  the 
continuation  of  her  beautiful  dream.  But 
when  he  drew  her  to  him  a  slight  quiver 
went  through  her,  so  that  for  a  second 
she  seemed  to  be  holding  back,  for  a  sec- 
ond only,  and  the  quiver  was  the  rustle,  of 
wings  on  which  some  part  of  the  Grizel 
we  have  known  so  long  was  taking  flight 
from  her.  Then  she  pressed  close  to  him 
passionately  as  if  she  grudged  that  pause. 
I  love  her  more  than  ever,  far  more,  but 
she  is  never  again  quite  the  Grizel  we 
have  known. 

She  was  a  new  Grizel  to  him.  As  she 
gave  herself  into  his  arms  he  understood 
what  this  love  was  on  which  he  had  been 
brooding  since  his  boyhood,  and  such 
was  the  rapture  to  him  of  having  lit  it 
that  he  would  have  fed  it  with  his  soul 
rather  than  let  the  fire  go  out.  He  did 
not  love  her,  but  he  loved  the  thing  he 
had  created  as  if  it  were  an  immortal 
page,  and  in  his  exultation  he  mistook  it 
for  her.  He  believed  all  he  was  saying 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  it.  He  looked  at 
her  long  and  adoringly,  not,  as  he  thought, 
because  he  adored  her  but  because  it  was 
thus  that  look  should  answer  look  ;  he 
pressed  her  wet  eyes  reverently  because 
thus  it  was  written  in  his  delicious  part, 
his  heart  throbbed  with  hers  that  they 
might  beat  in  time,  he  did  not  love, 
but  he  was  the  perfect  lover,  he  was  the 
artist  trying  in  a  mad  moment  to  be  as 
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well  as  to  do.  Warning  voices  called  to 
him  to  desist,  and  he  heard  them,  but 
he  set  his  teeth.  Let  the  heavens  fall  to- 
morrow if  they  must,  but  this  hour  was 
his.  It  was  no  base  transport  he  felt,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  hive  of  noble  thoughts  and 
could  have  wept  with  pride  in  himself  as 
he  heard  them  buzzing.  He  even  had 
lightning  glimpses  of  himself  as  a  perfect 
knight.  He  was  doing  all  this  or  most  of 
it  or  some  of  it  for  her.  To  tell  her  she 
had  made  a  mistake  would  be  damnable, 
rather  would  he  sacrifice  himself.  With 
one  word  or  gesture  he  could  spill  forever 
the  happiness  with  which  she  overflowed 
and  sap  the  pride  that  had  been  the  mar- 
row of  her  during  her  twenty  years  of 
life.  Was  he  the  man  to  do  it,  Tommy, 
who  if  a  dog  had  run  to  him  believing  he 
had  whistled  to  it,  would  probably  have 
taken  the  brute  out  for  a  walk  rather  than 
hurt  its  feelings? 

Love  was  their  theme,  but  how  to  know 
what  was  said  when  between  lovers  it  is 
only  the  loose  change  of  conversation  that 
gets  into  words  ?  The  important  matters 
cannot  wait  so  slow  a  messenger  ;  while 
the  tongue  is  being  charged  with  them  a 
look,  a  twitch  of  the  mouth,  a  movement 
of  a  finger  transmits  the  story  and  the 
words  arrive,  like  Bliicher,  when  the  en- 
gagement is  over. 

With  a  sudden  pretty  gesture — ah,  so 
like  her  mother's ! — she  held  the  glove  to 
his  lips.  "  It  is  sad  because  you  have 
forgotten  it." 

"  I  have  kissed  it  so  often,  Grizel,  long 
before  I  thought  I  should  ever  kiss  you  !  " 

She  pressed  it  to  her  innocent  breast  at 
that.  And  had  he  really  done  so  !  and 
which  was  the  first  time  and  the  second 
and  the  third  ?  Oh,  dear  glove,  you  know 
so  much,  and  your  partner  lies  at  home  in 
a  drawer  knowing  nothing.  Grizel  felt 
sorry  for  the  other  glove.  She  whispered 
to  Tommy  as  a  terrible  thing,  "  I  think 
I  love  this  glove  even  more  than  I  love 
you,  just  a  tiny  bit  more."  She  could  not 
part  with  it.  "It  told  me  before  you 
did,"  she  explained,  begging  him  to  give 
it  back  to  her. 

"  If  you  knew  what  it  was  to  me  in 
those  unhappy  days,  Grizel  !  " 

"I  want  it  to  tell  me,"  she  whispered. 

And  did  he  really  love  her  ?  Yes,  she 
knew  he  did,  but  how  could  he  ? 


"  O  Grizel,  how  could  I  help  it  !  " 

He  had  to  say  it,  for  it  is  the  best  an- 
swer, but  he  said  it  with  a  sigh,  for  it 
sounded  like  a  quotation. 

But  how  could  she  love  him  ?  I  think 
this  was  almost  a  greater  surprise  to  Tom- 
my, but  her  reply  disappointed  him. 

"  Because  you  wanted  me  to,"  she  said, 
with  shining  eyes.  It  is  probably  the 
commonest  reason  why  women  love,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  best,  but  his  vanity  was 
wounded,  he  had  expected  to  hear  that  he 
was  possessed  of  an  irresistible  power. 

"  Not  until  I  wanted  you  to  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  always  wanted  you  to  want 
me  to,"  she  replied  naively.  "  But  I 
would  never  have  let  myself  love  you," 
she  continued  very  seriously,  "  until  I  was 
sure  you  loved  me." 

"  You  could  have  helped  it,  Grizel  !  " 
He  drew  a  blank  face. 

"  I  did  help  it,"  she  answered.  "  I 
was  always  fighting  the  desire  to  love  you, 
I  can  see  that  plainly,  and  I  always  won. 
I  thought  God  had  made  a  sort  of  com- 
pact with  me  that  I  should  always  be  the 
kind  of  woman  I  wanted  to  be  if  I  resist- 
ed the  desire  to  love  you  until  you  loved 
me." 

"  But  you  always  had  the  desire  !  "  he 
said,  eagerly. 

"  Always,  but  it  never  won.  You  see 
even  you  did  not  know  of  it.  You  thought 
I  did  not  even  like  you  !  That  was  why 
you  wanted  to  prevent  Corp's  telling  me 
about  the  glove,  was  it  not  ?  You  thought 
it  would  only  pain  me  !  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  said,  '  It  is  to  save  you 
acute  pain  that  I  want  to  see  Corp  first.'  " 

All  that  seemed  so  long  ago  to  Tommy 
that  he  did  not  even  wince. 

"  How  could  you  think  it  would  be  a 
pain  to  me  !  "  she  cried. 

"  You  concealed  your  feelings  so  well, 
Grizel." 

"  Did  I  not  ?  "  she  said  joyously.  "  Oh, 
I  wanted  to  be  so  careful,  and  I  was  care- 
ful. That  is  why  I  am  so  happy  now." 
Her  face  was  glowing.  She  was  full  of  odd 
delightful  fancies  to-night.  She  kissed 
her  hand  to  the  gloaming,  no,  not  to  the 
gloaming,  to  the  little  hunted,  anxious  girl 
she  had  been. 

"  She  is  looking  at  us,"  she  said,  "  she 
is  standing  behind  that  tree  looking  at  us. 
She  wanted  so  much  to  grow  into  a  dear 
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good  woman  that  she  often  comes  and 
looks  at  me  eagerly.  Sometimes  her  face 
is  so  fearful  !  I  think  she  was  a  little 
alarmed  when  she  heard  you  were  com- 
ing back." 

11  She  never  liked  me,  Grizel." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Grizel  in  a  low  voice, 
"  she  always  liked  you,  she  always  thought 
you  a  wonder,  but  she  would  be  distressed 
if  she  heard  me  telling  you :  she  thought 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to  know.  I 
must  tell  him  now,  dearest,  darlingest," 
she  suddenly  called  out  boldly  to  the  lit- 
tle self  she  had  been  so  quaintly  fond  of 
because  there  was  no  other  to  love  her, 
"  I  must  tell  him  everything  now,  for  you 
are  no  longer  our  own,  you  are  his. 

"She  has  gone  away  rocking  her 
arms,"  she  said  to  Tommy. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  can  hear  her, 
she  is  singing  because  you  are  so  happy." 

"  She  never  knew  how  to  sing." 

"  She  has  learned  suddenly.  Every- 
body can  sing  who  has  anything  to  sing 
about.  And  do  you  know  what  she  said 
about  your  dear  wet  eyes,  Grizel  ?  She 
said  they  were  just  sweet.  And  do  you 
know  why  she  left  us  so  suddenly  ?  She 
ran  home  gleefully  to  stitch  and  dust  and 
beat  carpets  and  get  baths  ready  and  look 
after  the  affairs  of  everybody,  which  she 
is  sure  must  be  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
because  she  has  been  away  for  half  an 
hour !  " 

At  his  words  there  sparkled  in  her  face 
the  fond  delight  with  which  a  woman  as- 
sures herself  that  the  beloved  one  knows 
her  little  weaknesses,  for  she  does  not 
truly  love  unless  she  thirsts  to  have  him 
understand  the  whole  of  her,  and  to  love 
her  in  spite  of  the  foibles  and  for  them. 
If  he  does  not  love  you  a  little  for  the 
foibles,  madam,  God  help  you  from  the 
day  of  the  wedding. 

But  though  Grizel  was  pleased  she  was 
not  to  be  cajoled.  She  wandered  with 
him  through  the  den  stopping  at  the 
Lair  and  the  Queen's  bower  and  many 
other  places  where  the  little  girl  used  to 
watch  Tommy  suspiciously,  and  she  called 
half  merrily,  half  plaintively,  "  Are  you 
there,  you  foolish  girl,  and  are  you  wring- 
ing your  hands  over  me.  I  believe  you 
are  jealous  because  I  love  him  best." 

"  We  have  loved  each  other  so  long, 
she    and    I,"   she    said    apologetically   to 


Tommy.  "  Ah,"  she  said  impulsively, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  hurt,  "  don't  you 
see  it  is  because  she  doubts  you  that  I 
am  so  sorry  for  the  poor  thing  !  Dearest, 
darlingest,"  she  called  to  the  child  she 
had  been,  "  don't  think  that  you  can 
come  to  me  when  he  is  away,  and  whis- 
per things  against  him  to  me.  Do  you 
think  I  will  listen  to  your  croakings,  oh, 
do  you  think,  you  poor,  wet-faced  thing, 
that  you  have  any  chance  beside  him  !  " 

"  You  child  !  "   said  Tommy. 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  child  because  I 
blow  kisses  to  her  ?  " 

"  Do  you  like  me  to  think  you  one  ?  " 
he  replied. 

"  I  like  you  to  call  me  child,"  she  said, 
"  but  not  to  think  me  one." 

"  Then  I  shall  think  you  one,"  said  he 
triumphantly.  It  intoxicated  him  that 
evening  and  for  many  days  afterward 
that  he  could  call  her  or  think  her  what 
he  chose.  He  was  so  perfect  an  instru- 
ment for  love  to  play  upon  that  he  let  it 
play  on  and  on  and  listened  in  a  fever  of 
delight.  How  could  Grizel  have  doubted 
Tommy  ?  The  god  of  love  himself  would 
have  sworn  that  there  were  a  score  of 
arrows  in  him.  I  dare  not  tell  you  of  the 
halo  that  was  round  his  head  nor  of  the 
exquisite  swelling  of  his  bosom  ;  you 
would  insist  in  spite  of  me  that  Tommy 
was  really  in  love.  There  never  was  such 
a  man  for  puzzling  the  jury  and  for  puz- 
zling himself  and  leaving  the  puzzle  to 
work  itself  out,  for  that  is  what  Tommy 
did. 

The  crowning  glory  of  loving  and  be- 
ing loved  is  that  the  pair  make  no  real 
progress  ;  however  far  they  have  ad- 
vanced into  the  enchanted  land  during 
the  day  they  must  start  again  from  the 
frontier  next  morning.  Last  night  they 
had  dredged  the  lovers'  lexicon  for  su- 
perlatives and  not  even  blushed ;  to-day 
is  that  the  heavens  cracking  or  merely 
someone  whispering  "dear"?  All  this 
was  very  strange  and  wonderful  to  Grizel. 
She  had  never  been  so  young  in  the  days 
when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

"  I  can  never  be  quite  so  happy  again  !" 
she  had  said,  with  a  wistful  smile,  on  the 
night  of  nights  ;  but  early  morn,  the  time 
of  the  day  that  loves  maidens  best,  re- 
told her  the  delicious  secret  as  it  kissed 
her  on  the  eyes,  and  her  first  impulse  was 
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to  hurry  to  Tommy.  She  had  no  joy  or 
sorrow  now,  but  her  first  impulse  was  to 
hurry  with  it  to  him. 

Was  he  still  the  same,  quite  the  same? 
She,  whom  love  had  made  a  child  of, 
asked  it  fearfully,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  him 
openly  just  at  first  might  be  blinding,  and 
he  pretended  not  to  understand.  "The 
same  as  what,  Grizel  ?  " 

"  Are  you  still — what  I  think  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Grizel,  not  at  all  what  you  think 
me." 

"  But  you  do  ?  " 

"  Ccward  !  You  are  afraid  to  say  the 
word.     But  I  do  !  " 

"  You  don't  ask  whether  I  do  !  " 

"  No." 

"  Why  ?  Is  it  because  you  are  so  sure 
of  me  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  she  said  it  was  cruel  of 
him. 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Grizel." 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  She  was  delighted  that 
he  knew  it. 

"  No,  you  mean  that  you  like  me  to  be 
sure  of  it." 

"  But  I  want  to  be  sure  of  it  myself."  . 

"  You  are.  That  was  why  you  asked 
me  if  I  loved  you.  Had  you  not  been 
sure  of  it  you  would  not  have  asked." 

"  How  clever  you  are  !  "  she  said  glee- 
fully, and  kissed  a  button  of  his  velvet 
coat.  "  But  you  don't  know  what  that 
means  !  It  does  not  mean  that  I  love 
you,  not  merely  that." 

"  No,  it  means  that  you  are  glad  I 
know  you  so  well.  It  is  an  ecstasy  to  you, 
is  it  not,  to  feel  that  I  know  you  so  well  ?  " 

"  It  is  sweet,"  she  said.  She  asked  cu- 
riously, "WThat  did  you  do  last  night  af- 
ter you  left  me  ?  I  can't  guess,  though  I 
dare  say  you  can  guess  what  I  did." 

"  You  put  the  glove  under  your  pillow, 
Grizel."    ( She  had  got  the  precious  glove.) 

"  However  could  you  guess  !  " 

"It  has  often  lain  under  my  own." 

"  Oh  !  "   said  Grizel,  breathless. 

"  Could  you  not  guess  even  that  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  be  sure.  Did  it  do  any- 
thing strange  when  you  had  it  there  ?  " 

"  I  used  to  hear  its  heart  beating." 

"  Yes,  exactly  !  But  this  is  still  more 
remarkable.  I  put  it  away  at  last  in  my 
sweetest  drawer,  and  when  I  woke  in  the 
morning  it  was  under  my  pillow  again. 
You  could  never  have  guessed  that." 


"  Easily.  It  often  did  the  same  thing 
with  me." 

"  Story-teller  !  But  what  did  you  do 
when  you  went  home  ?  " 

He  could  not  have  answered  that  ex- 
haustively even  if  he  would,  for  his  actions 
had  been  as  contradictory  as  his  emotions. 
He  had  feared  even  while  he  exulted,  and 
exulted  when  plunged  deep  in  fears,  there 
had  been  quite  a  procession  of  Tommies 
all  through  the  night.  But  in  so  far  as 
he  did  answer  he  told  the  truth. 

"  I  went  for  a  stroll  among  the  stars," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  know  when  I  got  to 
bed.  I  have  found  a  way  of  reaching  the 
stars.  I  have  to  say  only,  '  Grizel  loves 
me,'  and  I  am  there." 

"Without  me!" 

"  I  took  you  with  me." 

"  What  did  we  see  ?    what  did  we  do  ?  " 

"  You  spoilt  everything  by  thinking 
the  stars  were  badly  managed.  You  want- 
ed to  take  the  supreme  control.  They 
turned  you  out." 

"  And  when  we  got  back  to  earth  ?  " 

"  Then  I  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
myself  in  a  looking-glass  and  I  was  scared. 
I  did  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  love 
me.  A  terror  came  over  me  that  in  the 
den  you  must  have  mistaken  me  for  some- 
one else.  It  was  a  darkish  night,  you  know." 

"  You  are  wanting  me  to  say  you  are 
handsome." 

"No,  no,  I  am  wanting  you  to  say  I 
am  very,  very  handsome.  Tell  me  you 
love  me,  Grizel,  because  I  am  beautiful." 

"Perhaps."  she  replied,  "I  love  you 
because  your  book  is  beautiful." 

"Then  good-by  forever,"  he  said 
sternly. 

"  Would  not  that  please  you  ?  " 

"It  would  break  my  heart." 

"  But  I  thought  all  authors " 

"It  is  the  commonest  mistake  in  the 
world.  We  are  simple  creatures,  Grizel, 
and  yearn  to  be  loved  for  our  face  alone." 

"But  I  do  love  the  book,"  she  said 
when  they  became  more  serious,  "be- 
cause it  is  part  of  you." 

"  Rather  that,"  he  told  her,  "  than  that 
you  should  love  me  because  I  am  part  of 
it.  But  it  is  only  a  little  part  of  me, 
Grizel,  only  the  best  part.  It  is  Tommy 
on  tiptoes.  The  other  part,  the  part  that 
does  not  deserve  your  love  is  what  wants 
it  most." 
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"  And  needs  it  most  ?  "  she  said,  eager- 
ly.    "  I  want  to  think  you  need  me." 

"How  I  need  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  do,  I  am  sure  you 
do,  and  I  am  so  glad." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "now  I  know  why 
Grizel  loves  me."  And  perhaps  he  did 
know  now. 

She  loved  to  think  that  she  was  more 
to  him  than  the  book,  but  was  not  always 
sure  of  it,  and  sometimes  this  saddened 
her  and  again  she  decided  that  it  was 
right  and  fitting.  She  would  hasten  to 
him  to  say  that  this  saddened  her.  She 
would  go  just  as  impulsively  to  say  that 
she  thought  it  right.  One  day  when 
picking  his  pockets,  which  she  was  fond 
of  doing  with  a  proprietary  air,  she  found 
in  his  note-book  a  little  entry  that  startled 
her  :  "  Author  yields  to  his  wife  in  every 
matter  save  one,  gives  her  all  the  money, 
lives  where  she  pleases,  sells  soul  cheer- 
fully if  she  wants  him  to,  but  if  she 
interferes  with  his  work  is  tiger."  Grizel 
shuddered,  "  As  if  I  would  ever  presume 
to  interfere  with  your  work  !  "  she  said. 

He  had  not  been  thinking  of  her  when 
he  took  that  note,  but  to  tell  her  so  might 
hurt  her,  and  therefore  kind  Tommy  told 
her  something  else. 

"  That  came  to  me,"  he  explained 
tenderly,  "out  of  a  sudden  horror  lest  I 
loved  you  too  much,  more  than  honor 
itself.  To  be  untrue  to  one's  work  is  dis- 
honor, and  so  I  took  that  note  as  a  warn- 
ing." 

"  Against  me  !  " 

"  Against  myself."  He  drew  her  away 
from  that  note  for  the  reason  that  the 
word  "wife"  occurred  in  it.  If  he  and 
Grizel  could  but  remain  as  they  were, 
that  was  the  state  of  matters  which  suited 
him  best.  He  conceived  a  sudden  dis- 
like of  himself  when  the  future  popped 
up,  and  he  always  liked  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Tommy.  Perhaps  everything 
would  come  right  in  the  end. 

In  the  meantime  what  these  two  were 
to  each  other  no  one  knew  ;  it  was  kept 
from  the  world  because  of  its  probable 
effect  on  Elspeth.  "The  fault  is  mine," 
Tommy  said,  "  that  she  has  been  brought 
up  as  she  has  been.  You  used  to  stamp 
your  foot  at  her,  Grizel,  for  being  so  de- 
pendent on  me,  and  I  see  now  of  course 
that  in  doing  everything  for  her  as  I  have 
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done,  I  did  what  was  in  many  ways  bad 
for  her  as  well  as  for  me.  But  to  desert 
her  now  !  "  In  short,  it  must  be  broken 
very  gently  to  Elspeth,  and  the  beginning 
must  not  be  just  yet. 

He  was  not  sure  to  what  extent  this 
was  his  real  reason  for  letting  things  drift, 
but  he  embraced  it  ardently,  like  one  who 
liked  the  look  of  it  better  than  that  of 
other  reasons  which  might  be  standing  by. 
And  Grizel  made  no  complaint.  She  had 
always,  I  think,  underestimated  Elspeth, 
who  was  so  unlike  herself,  but  she  saw 
how  terrible  it  must  be  to  anyone  .to  have 
had  first  place  in  Tommy's  affections  and 
to  lose  it.  There  had  not  come  to  her 
yet  the  longing  to  be  recognized  as  his 
by  others  ;  this  love  was  so  beautiful  and 
precious  to  her  that  there  was  an  added 
joy  in  sharing  the  dear  secret  with  him 
alone ;  it  was  a  live  thing  that  might  es- 
cape away  if  she  let  anyone  but  him 
look  between  the  fingers  that  held  it. 

11  But  how  long  do  you  think  we  must 
wait  ?  "  This  was  the  Grizel  who  could 
face  any  troubles  so  long  as  she  faced 
them  in  the  open. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion !  "  This  was  Tommy  who  liked  to 
dodge  them.  "There  are  two  people  I 
love,"  he  cried  in  anguish,  "and  I  must 
bring  distress  to  one  or  other  of  them  !  " 

She  caressed  the  hand  he  had  clapped 
upon  his  brow.  "  You  must  not  tell 
Elspeth  yet,"  she  said.  "  She  can't  bear 
things  as  well  as  I  can.  I  can  bear  it 
easily.  Look  at  me,  dear.  Do  I  have 
the  appearance  of  a  distressed  person  ? 
See,  I  am  smiling,  it  is  such  a  dear  delight 
to  me  to  bear  any  burden  that  is  put  on 
me  by  you.  I  am  of  use  to  you  already. 
How  proud  that  makes  me." 

But  he  was  in  a  noble  mood.  "  You 
must  not  look  upon  yourself  as  bound  to 
me,  Grizel.  Spare  me  the  pain  of  know- 
ing that  you  do  that." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  heart. 

"  I  am  bound  to  you,"  he  cried  wildly, 
"it  is  my  glory,  but  you  must  not  feel 
bound  to  me.  It  would  make  me  feel 
more  of  a  man,  Grizel." 

And  it  would.  It  was  an  arrangement 
that  would  have  suited  him  admirably ;  he 
could  have  seen  himself  a  tragic  and  in- 
teresting figure   at  once.     But  of  course 
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she  would  not  have  it.   "  Elspeth  may  fall 
in  love  herself,"  said  she,  to  cheer  him. 

"  If  only  that  could  be  !  "  But  in  his 
heart  he  was  sure  that  Elspeth  could  never 
love  anyone  but  himself. 

Grizel  confided  a  secret.  "  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  David  is  growing 
fond  of  her.  If  he  is,  and  she  were  to 
love  him !  " 

"  If  she  would  !"  cried  Tommy.  He 
was  certain  she  would  not,  but  to  say  it 
seemed  to  make  things  look  cheerier,  and 
the  future  must  take  care  of  itself. 

"  Whether  she  does  or  not,"  Grizel  said, 
gloating  over  him,  "  I  have  your  love,  and 
nothing  else  matters  so  long  as  I  have 
that."  She  meant  it  all,  and  it  was  what 
he  liked  to  hear  her  say.  He  could  be  the 
tenderest  and  most  idyllic  of  lovers  while 
she  was  content  with  that.  And  he  never 
heard  her  ask  for  more.  She  may  have 
longed  for  it,  but  her  longing  never  showed 
before  him  either  in  words  or  face.  Every- 
thing else  that  she  discovered  about  her- 
self she  brought  impulsively  to  him,  and 
her  discoveries  were  many. 

"What  is  it  to-day  ?"  he  would  say, 
smiling  fondly  at  her.  "  I  see  it  is  some- 
thing dreadful  by  your  face." 

"  It  is  something  that  struck  me  sud- 
denly when  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry." 

"Then  be  glad,  you  child." 

"  It  is  this.  I  used  to  think  a  good  deal 
of  myself,  the  people  here  thought  me 
haughty,  they  said  I  had  a  proud  walk." 

"  You  have  it  still/' he  assured  her;  the 
vitality  in  her  as  she  moved  was  ever  a 
delicious  thing  to  him  to  look  upon. 

"Yes,  I  feel  I  have,"  she  admitted, 
"  but  that  is  only  because  I  am  yours. 
And  it  used  to  be  because  I  was  no- 
body's !  " 

"Do  you  expect  my  face  to  fall  at  that  ? ' ' 


"  No,  but  I  thought  so  much  of  myself 
once  and  now  I  am  nobody  at  all.  At 
first  it  distressed  me,  and  then  I  was 
glad,  for  it  makes  you  everything  and 
me  nothing.  Yes,  I  am  glad,  but  I  am 
just  a  little  bit  sorry  that  I  should  be  so 
glad  !  " 

"  Poor  Grizel  !  "  said  he. 

"  Poor  Grizel  !  "  she  echoed.  "  You 
are  not  angry  with  me,  are  you,  for  being 
almost  sorry  for  her,  she  used  to  be  so 
different.  '  Where  is  your  independence, 
Grizel  ?'  I  say  to  her,  and  she  shakes 
her  sorrowful  head.  '  The  little  girl  I  used 
to  be  need  not  look  for  me  any  more  ;  if 
we  were  to  meet  in  the  den  she  would  not 
know  me  now.'  " 

These  confessions  were  all  exquisite  to 
him,  and  made  him  say  the  things  she 
liked  to  hear  him  say  and  say  again.  It 
thrilled  him  with  an  unspeakable  joy  that 
he  could  call  forth  such  love  as  this  and 
increased  his  passionate  delight  in  treating 
her  as  a  darling  child.  She  was  a  woman 
capable  of  the  noblest  and  finest  that 
women  may  rise  to,  and  no  one  knew  it 
so  well  as  he,  but  it  added  only  to  his  joy 
in  playing  with  her.  He  could  stifle  his 
conscience  so  long  as  she  was  happy  at 
the  moment  and  even  take  credit  for  the 
sweet  things  he  said  and  did  to  her  be- 
cause he  knew  they  were  what  she  want- 
ed him  to  say  and  do.  Perhaps  he  really 
did  love  her,  when  he  was  with  her  he  was 
usually  sure  he  did  ;  if  he  doubted  when 
alone  he  could  always  convince  himself 
that  it  was  a  lordly  impulse  to  save  her 
pride  that  had  made  him  declare  his  love 
in  the  den.  He  clung  to  that  as  if  it  were 
a  rock  in  the  ocean,  and  possibly  no  great 
harm  would  have  come  to  Grizel  had  she 
been  the  light-hearted  child  or  the  lady 
sentimentalist  who  was  all  that  Tommy 
wanted  or  seemed  to  need. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IV 


THE    IRISH    AND    SCOTCH    WARS 

THE  successful  Rev- 
olutionary party  now 
enacted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and 
of  all  the  dominions 
and  territories  there- 
unto belonging,  were 
constituted  and  es- 
tablished as  a  Com- 
monwealth, or  free  State,  to  be 
governed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and 
by  whomsoever  the  Parliament 
should  appoint  as  officers  and  min- 
isters ;  the  King  and  the  House 
of  Lords  being  both  abolished.  No  provi- 
sion was  at  first  made  by  which  any  man 
should  lawfully  be  recognized  as  chief  in 
the  new  Commonwealth  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  one  man,  and  one  man 
only,  who  had  to  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  as  master  and  leader. 
There  were  many  upright  and  able  civil 
servants  ;  many  high-minded  and  fervent 
reformers  ;  many  grim  and  good  cap- 
tains ;  but  waist-high  above  them  all  rose 
the  mighty  and  strenuous  figure  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  It  may  well  be  that,  hitherto, 
personal  ambition  had  played  an  entirely 
subordinate  part  in  all  his  actions.  Now, 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  Revolution,  in  the 
whirlpool  of  currents  which  none  but  the 
strongest  man  could  breast,  he  became  ever 
more  and  more  conscious  of  his  own  great 
powers  —  powers  which  he  knew  were 
shared  by  no  other  man.  With  the  sense 
of  power  came  the  overmastering  desire 
to  seize  and  wield  it. 

The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  stop 
the  Revolution  where  it  was.  In  every 
such  Revolution  some  of  the  original  ad- 
herents of  the  movement  drop  off  at  each 
stage,  feeling  that  it  has  gone  too  far  ; 
and  at  every  halt  the  extremists  insist  on 


further  progress.  As  stage  succeeds  stage, 
these  extremists  become  a  constantly  di- 
minishing body,  and  the  irritation  and  alarm 
of  the  growing  remainder  increase.  If 
the  movement  is  not  checked  at  the  right 
moment  by  the  good-sense  and  moderation 
of  the  people  themselves,  or  if  some  mas- 
ter-spirit does  not  appear,  the  extremists 
carry  it  ever  farther  forward  until  it  pro- 
vokes the  most  violent  reaction  ;  and  when 
the  master-spirit  does  stop  it,  he  has  to 
guard  against  both  the  men  who  think  it 
has  gone  too  far,  and  the  men  who  think 
it  has  not  gone  far  enough. 

The  extreme  Levellers,  the  extreme  Re- 
publicans, and,  above  all,  the  fierce  and 
moody  fanatics  who  sought  after  an  im- 
possible, and  for  the  matter  of  that  a  high- 
ly undesirable,  realization  of  their  ideal  of 
God's  kingdom  on  this  earth — all  these, 
together  with  the  mere  men  of  unsettled 
minds  and  the  believers  in  what  we  now 
call  communism,  socialism,  and  nihilism — 
were  darkly  threatening  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Men  arose  who  called  themselves 
prophets  of  new  social  and  religious  dis- 
pensations ;  and  every  wild  theory  found 
its  fanatic  advocates,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  turn  from  advocacy  to  action.  In 
the  name  of  political  and  social  liberty, 
some  demanded  that  all  men  should  be 
made  free  and  equal  by  abolishing  money 
and  houses,  living  in  tents,  and  dividing 
all  food  and  clothing  alike.  In  the  name 
of  religious  reform  others  took  to  riding 
naked  in  the  market-place,  "  for  a  sign"  ; 
to  shouting  for  the  advent  of  King  Jesus  ; 
or  to  breaking  up  church  services  by 
noisy  controversies  with  the  preachers. 
The  extreme  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  agi- 
tators were  overshadowed  by  fantastic 
figures  whose  followers  hailed  them  as  in- 
carnations of  the  Most  High. 

Black  trouble  gloomed  without.  The 
Commonwealth  had  not  a  friend  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  British  Isles  Scotland  de- 
clared for  Charles   II.   as  the   King,  not 
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only  of  Scotland,  but  of  Great  Britain.  In 
Ireland  but  a  couple  of  towns  were  held 
for  the  Parliament. 

It  was  to  the  reconquest  of  Ireland  that 
the  Commonwealth  first  addressed  itself, 
and  naturally  Cromwell  was  chosen  for 
the  work.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General ;  but  before  he  started,  he 
had  to  deal  with  dangerous  mutinies  and 
uprisings  in  the  army.  The  religious  sec- 
taries and  political  levellers,  who  had 
given  to  the  army  the  fiery  zeal  that  made 
it  irresistible  by  Parliament  or  King,  Eng- 
lish Royalist  or  Scotch  Covenanter,  had 
also  been  infected  with  a  spirit  peculiarly 
liable  to  catch  flame  from  such  agitations 
as  were  going  on  round-about.  Here  and 
there,  in  regiment  after  regiment,  were 
sudden  upliftings  of  the  banner  of  re- 
volt in  the  name  of  every  kind  of  human 
freedom,  and  often  of  some  fierce  relig- 
ious doctrine  quite  incompatible  with  hu- 
man freedom.  Cromwell  acted  with  his 
usual  terrible  energy,  scattered  the  muti- 
neers, shot  the  ringleaders,  and  reduced 
army  and  kingdom  alike  to  obedience  and 
order.  Then  he  made  ready  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland. 

The  predominant  motives  for  the  vari- 
ous mutinies  in  the  army  offer  sufficient 
proof  of  its  utter  unlikeness  to  any  other 
army.  During  the  civil  wars  the  Iron- 
sides were  simply  volunteers,  of  the  very 
highest  type ;  not  wholly  unlike  those  be- 
lated Cromwellians  the  Boers  of  to-day. 
They  did  not  take  up  soldiering  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  primarily  to  achieve  certain  defi- 
nite moral  objects.  Of  course,  as  the  force 
gradually  grew  into  a  permanent  body,  it 
changed  in  some  respects  ;  but  the  old 
spirit  remained  strong.  The  soldiers  be- 
came in  a  sense  regulars ;  but  they  bore  no 
resemblance  to  regulars  of  the  ordinary 
type — to  regulars  such  as  served  under 
Turenne  or  Marlborough,  Frederick  the 
Great  or  Wellington.  If  in  Grant's  army 
a  very  large  number  of  the  men,  includ- 
ing almost  all  the  forceful,  natural  leaders, 
had  been  of  the  stamp  of  Ossawatomie 
Brown,  we  should  have  had  an  army  much 
like  Cromwell's.  Such  an  army  might  usu- 
ally be  a  power  for  good  and  sometimes 
a  power  for  evil ;  but  under  all  circum- 
stances, when  controlled  by  a  master  hand, 
it  was  certain  to  show  itself  one  of  the 
most  formidable  weapons  ever  forged  in 


the  workshop  of  human  passion  and  pur- 
pose. 

Matters  in  Ireland  were  in  a  perfect 
welter  of  confusion.  Eight  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  original  rising  of  the  na- 
tive Irish.  A  murderous  and  butcherly 
warfare  had  been  carried  on  throughout 
these  years,  but  not  along  the  lines  of 
original  division.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Cromwell  landed,  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete shifting  of  the  parties  to  the  contest, 
every  faction  having  in  turn  fought  every 
other  faction,  and,  more  extraordinary  still, 
having  at  some  time  or  other  joined  its 
religious  foes  in  attacking  a  rival  faction 
of  its  own  creed.  The  original  rising  was 
in  Ulster,  and  was  aimed  at  the  English 
and  Scotch  settlers  who  had  been  planted 
under  James  in  the  lands  from  which  the 
Irish  had  been  evicted.  These  "  planta- 
tions "  under  James,  not  to  speak  of  the 
scourge  of  Wentworth  under  Charles,  were 
on  a  par  with  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
English  toward  Ireland  for  generations, 
and  gave  as  ample  a  justification  for  the 
uprising  as  in  the  Netherlands  the  Span- 
iards had  given  the  Dutch.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Irish,  the  war  was  simply 
the  most  righteous  of  wars — for  hearth- 
stone, for  Church,  and  for  country. 

This  first  uprising  was  one  of  Celtic 
Catholics.  In  the  Pale  and  elsewhere 
here  and  there  throughout  Ireland,  were 
large  numbers  of  Old- English  Catholics  ; 
these,  unlike  the  Celts,  did  not  wish  sepa- 
ration from  England,  but  did  wish  com- 
plete religious  liberty,  and,  if  possible, 
Catholic  supremacy.  The  Episcopalian 
and  Royalist  English  throughout  Ireland, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
favored  the  King.  The  Puritan  oligarchy 
of  Dublin  favored  the  Parliament,  and 
were  in  touch  with  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster.  The  rising  began  to 
spread  from  Ulster  southward.  The 
Catholics  of  the  Pale  were  at  first  loyal  to 
the  King,  but  the  Protestant  leaders,  in 
striking  back  at  the  insurgents,  harried 
friend  and  foe  alike,  until  the  Pale  joined 
with  Ulster.  After  this  all  Ireland  revolt- 
ed. Only  a  few  fortified  and  garrisoned 
towns  were  held  for  the  English. 

Violent  alterations  of  policy  and  of 
fortune  followed.  Under  the  lead  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  the  revolt  was 
consolidated.     Unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
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King  was  proclaimed,  war  was  denounced 
against  the  Puritans,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  State 
religion  of  Ireland  was  demanded.  On 
the  Puritan  side  the  lords  justices  in 
Dublin  nominally  acknowledged  the 
King's  authority,  but  really  stood  for  the 
Parliament  and  hampered  Ormond,  who, 
while  a  stanch  Protestant,  was  an  ardent 
Royalist.  Ormond  gained  one  or  two 
victories  over  the  insurgents  in  spite  of 
the  way  in  which  the  lords  justices  inter- 
fered with  him.  Charles  created  him 
marquis,  and  he  took  command  of  the 
English  interest,  drove  out  the  lords  jus- 
tices, and  concluded  a  truce  for  one  year 
with  the  Catholic  party,  in  September, 
1643.  They  gave  Charles  a  free  contri- 
bution of  ^30,000,  and  sent  over  some 
Irish  troops  to  aid  Montrose  and  the 
other  Royalist  leaders  in  Scotland,  besides 
setting  Ormond  free  to  transfer  part  of  his 
forces  to  the  King  in  England.  But 
Munro  and  the  Ulster  Scotch  refused  to 
recognize  the  armistice,  took  the  Cove- 
nant, and  declared  against  the  King; 
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while,  in  the  south,  certain  Protestant  sea- 
coast  towns,  under  the  lead  of  Lord  In- 
chiquin,  followed  suit  and  acknowledged 
the  Parliament.  Months  of  tortuous  ne- 
gotiations followed,  King  Charles  show- 
ing the  same  readiness  in  promise,  and 
utter  indifference  in  performance,  while 
dealing  with  the  Irish  as  while  dealing 
with  the  English.  The  treachery  of  the 
King  was  made  manifest  by  the  discov- 
ery of  his  secret  treaty  with  the  Irish, 
when  Sligo  was  captured. 

Meanwhile,  the  Papal  nuncio,  an  Ital- 
ian, had  arrived,  and  exhorted  the  Irish  to 
refuse  any  peace  with  the  King  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  complete  reinstatement  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  roused  what 
would  now  be  called  the  ultramontanes 
against  the  moderate  Catholic  party  which 
was  acting  with  Ormond.  Their  wran- 
gles caused  a  fatal  delay,  for  by  the  time 
the  moderates  triumphed  the  King  had 
been  made  a  prisoner.  Their  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  King  was  not  signed  till 
September,  1645,  an<*  lt  amounted  to 
nothing,  for   the  adherents  of  the   Parlia- 
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ment  rejected  it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  estants    in    Munster    and    the    moderate 

extreme  Catholic  party,  under  the  nuncio,  Catholics.     The    nuncio    threatened    the 

refused  to  be  bound  by  it  on  the  other,  moderates  with  excommunication  and  in- 

In  the  north  the  Irish  were  led  by  Owen  terdict,  and  fled  to  O' Neil's  camp.      Pres- 

O'Neil,  a    member  of    the    great    Ulster  ton    and    Inchiquin    joined    forces    and 
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house  of  that  name,  and  under  him  they 
had  beaten  Munro  and  the  Scotch.  He 
now  hurried  to  the  support  of  the  nuncio. 
The  moderate  Catholic  leaders  and  Or- 
mond  fled  to  Dublin  at  his  approach,  and 
he  was  joined,  after  some  hesitation,  by 
Preston,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  forces  in 
the  south.  In  1647,  Ormond,  at  his  wits' 
end,  handed  over  Dublin  to  the  agents  of 
the  Parliament,  and  joined  the  Royalist 
refugees  in  France. 

This  for  a  moment  eliminated  the  Roy- 
alists, and  left  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  the 
party  of  the  extremists,  supreme  among 
the  Irish.  But  when  Jones,  the  Puritan 
leader,  marched  out  of  Dublin  and  de- 
feated Preston,  while  in  the  south  Lord 
Inchiquin  won  some  butchering  victories, 
the  party  of  the  moderates  again  raised 
its  head.  Then  there  was  a  new  and 
bewildering  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Inchiquin  suddenly  became  offended  with 
the  Parliament,  made  overtures  to  Pres- 
ton, and  then  to  Ormond.  A  coalition 
was  formed  between  the  Royalist  Prot- 


marched  against  O'Neil,  so  that  civil  war 
broke  out  among  the  insurgents  them- 
selves. 

Colonel  Jones,  the  victor  over  Preston, 
felt  doubtful  of  his  own  troops,  who  in- 
cluded a  number  of  Royalists,  and,  ex- 
traordinary to  relate,  he  actually  made 
terms  with  the  nuncio  and  O'Neil  as 
against  the  Protestant  Royalists  and  mod- 
erate Catholics — the  Ultramontanes  hat- 
ing the  moderate  Catholics  so  that  they 
preferred  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Puri- 
tans. Ormond  now  came  over  from  France 
to  head  the  moderates,  the  party  of  the 
Royalist  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Peace 
was  declared  between  Ormond  and  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Dublin  in  the  King's 
name. 

But  hardly  had  peace  been  declared 
when  news  arrived  of  the  King's  execu- 
tion. Ormond  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  at 
Cork;  most  of  the  Irish  outside  of  Ulster 
united  under  him,  and  Munro  and  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  joined  him.  The 
nuncio  fled  the  country  in  despair.     The 
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The  Siege  of  Clonmel. 


The  heavy  fortifications  made  the  taking  of  Clonmel  exceptionally  difficult,  but  after  resisting  several  assaults  the  defenders 

finally  gave  up  and  retreated  to  Waterford. 
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rupture  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  was  complete,  and  the 
Scotch  became  the  open  enemies  of  the 
English.  They  began  the  siege  of  Derry, 
which  Coote  held  for  the  Parliament. 
At  the  same  time  they  confronted  O'Neil 
and  the  Ulster  Irish,  who  were  acting  in 
alliance  with  Monk,  who  held  Dundalk 
for  the  Parliament  by  order  of  Colonel 
Jones.  Inchiquin  captured  Drogheda  for 
the  Confederates.  Monk's  garrison  mu- 
tinied and  he  had  to  surrender  Dundalk. 
Ormond  began  the  siege  of  Dublin,  but 
was  routed  by  Jones,  one  of  the  sturdi- 
est of  the  many  sturdy  Puritan  fighters. 
Meanwhile,  the  Puritan  Parliament  had 
disavowed  the  alliance  with  O'Neil  and 
the  Ulster  Irish,  and  the  latter  were  thus 
forced  into  the  arms  of  Ormond,  who 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Irish 
and  English  Catholics,  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  and  of  the  Royal- 
ist Protestants  elsewhere  in  Ireland.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Cromwell  landed. 

The  exact  condition  of   affairs  in    Ire- 
land  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind, 
because  it  is  often  alleged,  in   excuse  of 
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Cromwell's  merciless  massacres,  that  he 
was  acting  with  the  same  justification  that 
the  English  had  when  they  put  down  the 
Indian  Mutiny  with  righteous  and  prop- 
er severity.  Without  a  doubt,  Cromwell 
and  most  Englishmen  felt  this  way ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  average  Englishman,, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  understand 
the  faction  fighting,  the  feeling  was  justi- 
fiable. But  it  was  Cromwell's  business  to> 
know  what  the  parties  had  been  doing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wrong  of  the 
original  Ulster  massacre,  which  itself 
avenged  prior  wrongs  by  the  invaders, 
had  been  overlaid  by  countless  other- 
massacres  committed  by  English  and  Irish, 
alike,  during  the  intervening  years  ;  and 
the  very  men  against  whom  this  original 
wrong  had  been  committed,  were  now 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  wrong- 
doers against  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans. 
Moreover,  for  some  time  the  Parliamenta- 
rians had  been- in  close  alliance  with  these' 
same  wrong-doers  against  the  moderate 
Irish  who  were  not  implicated  in  the 
massacres  in  question,  and  against  the 
Royalist  Protestants,  some  of  whom  had, 
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suffered  from  the  massacres  and  others  of 
whom  had  helped  avenge  them.  The 
troops  against  whom  Cromwell  was  to 
fight  were  in  part  Protestant  and  English, 
these  being  mixed  in  with  the  Catholics 
and  Irish  ;  and  at  the  moment  the  chief 
Royalist  leaders  in  Ireland  included  quite 
as  many  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Prot- 
estants as  they  did  Irish  Catholics. 

Cromwell  recked  but  little  of  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  the  different  stripes  of 
Royalists  and  Catholics  when,  in  August, 
1 649,  he  landed  in  Dublin,  the  only  place 
in  Ireland,  save  Deny,  which  still  held 
out  for  the  Parliament.  He  brought  with 
him  the  pick  of  his  troops  and  soon  had 
at  Dublin  some  10,000  foot  and  5,000 
horse.  They  were  excellently  disci- 
plined ;  they  included  the  Ironsides,  the 
veterans  of  the  New  Model,  grim  Puri- 
tans for  the  most  part,  inflamed  with  the 
most  bitter  hatred  against  Catholics,  Irish, 
and   Royalists.     They  had  been  welded 


into  one  formidable  mass  by  Cromwell's 
rigid  discipline,  and  yet  were  all  aflame 
with  religious  and  political  enthusiasm. 
There  could  not  be  gathered  in  all  Ireland 
an  army  capable  of  meeting  in  the  open 
field  that  iron  soldiery,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  Cromwell ;  and  this  the  Irish  chiefs 
well  knew. 

Cromwell,  therefore,  had  to  deal  with  a 
numerous  and  individually  brave,  but  bad- 
ly disciplined  enemy,  formidable  in  gueril- 
la warfare,  because  theirs  was  a  wild  coun- 
try of  mountain  and  bog,  and  resolute  in 
defence  of  their  walled  towns,  but  not 
otherwise  to  be  feared  by  such  troops  as 
the  Ironsides.  His  first  care  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  plundering  and  licentiousness 
which  had  hitherto  marked  the  English  no 
less  than  the  Irish  armies.  He  completely 
stopped  outrages  upon  the  peasantry  and 
non-combatants  generally,  besides  protect- 
ing all  who  lived  quietly  in  their  homes. 

I  n  September  he  marched  against  Drogh- 


St.  Lawrence's  Gate,  Drogheda. 
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Cromwell  Leading  the  Assault  on  Drogheda. 


After  the  batteries  had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  Cromwell,  seeing: 
his  men  driven  back,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and,  rallying  the  troops,  soon  had  complete  possession  of  the 
place.  His  soldiers  were  ordered  to  give  no  quarter  to  those  carrying  arms,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  two  thousand  of 
the  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword. 
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eda,  into  which  Ormond  had  thrown 
3,000  picked  men,  largely  English,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Aston.  Cromwell  had  with 
him  some  8,000  men  when  he  sat  down  to 
attack  it.  He  brought  up  a  siege  train, 
beating  back  the  sallies  of  the  garrison 
with  ease,  and  meanwhile  maintaining  his 
strict  discipline,  and  putting  down  pillage 
by  the  summary  process  of  hanging  the 
plunderers. 

When  his  batteries  were  ready  he  sum- 
moned the  Governor  to  surrender,  but 
the  summons  was  refused.      For  two  days 


ous  Puritans  pressed  on  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  followed.  Cromwell  forbade 
them  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms  in  the 
town,  and  they  put  to  the  sword  over  2,000 
men.  Nearly  1,000  were  killed  in  the 
great  Church  of  St.  Peter's.  "  All  the 
priests  found  were,"  says  Cromwell, 
"knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  but 
two,  both  of  whom  were  killed  next  day." 
Sir  Arthur  Aston,  Verney,  the  son  of  the 
King's  standard-bearer  at  Edgehill,  and 
all  the  officers  were  put  to  the  sword.  Two 
towers  held  out  until  next  day,  when  they 
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the  guns  kept  up  their  fire,  and  then  in 
the  afternoon  the  assault  was  delivered. 
The  defenders  met  the  stormers  in  the 
breaches;  the  fight  was  hot  and  stiff;  the 
English  were  once  repulsed,  but  came  for- 
ward again  and  carried  the  breach  only  to 
be  once  more  driven  out  by  a  fierce  rally. 
When  Cromwell  saw  his  men  driven 
down  the  breach,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve,  and  in  person  led  it 
with  the  rallied  men  of  the  broken  regi- 
ments, back  to  the  breach.  This  time  the 
stormers  would  not  be  denied.  They  car- 
ried the  breach,  the  church — which  was 
strongly  held  by  the  Irish — and  finally  the 
palisaded  intrenchments  of  Mill  Mount,  in 
which  Sir  Arthur  Aston  had  taken  refuge. 
The  horse  followed  close  behind  the  foot, 
and  speedily  cleared  the  streets  of  the 
hostile  cavalry  and  infantry.     The  victori- 


submitted  ;  their  officers  were  "  knocked 
on  the  head,"  says  Cromwell.  One  tower 
fought  hard  ;  there  every  tenth  man  of 
the  soldiers  was  killed  ;  the  rest,  and  all 
the  soldiers  in  the  other  tower,  were 
shipped  to  the  white  slavery  of  the  Barba- 
does.  Of  the  assailants,  about  a  hundred 
were  slain  and  several  hundred  wounded. 
Said  Cromwell  :  "We  put  to  the  sword 
the  whole  number  of  the  defendants.  .  .  . 
This  hath  been  a  marvellous  great  mercy. 
I  wish  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  glory 
of  this  to  God  alone,  to  whom  indeed 
the  praise  of  this  mercy  belongs. 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous 
judgment  of  God  upon  these  barbarous 
wretches  who  have  imbrued  their  hands 
in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
for  the  future,  which  are  the  satisfactory 
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The  Defence  of  Carrick. 


After  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Cromwell  an  attempt  to  retake  it  was  made,  under  the  command  of  Inchiquin.  He 
summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  and  being  refused  made  a  general  attack.  The  defenders  having  exhausted  their  ammu- 
nition  used  stones,  which  they  hurled  upon  the  heads  of  the  enemy  below,  finally  driving  them  away  with  heavy  losses. 
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grounds  to  such  actions,  which  otherwise 
cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  of  this  garrison  were 
the  flower  of  their  army." 

Cromwell's  defenders  say  simply  that  he 
acted  from  a  fervent  belief  in  the  right- 
eousness of  what  he  was  doing,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  terrible  vengeance  he  took 
here  and  at  Wexford  upon  all  who  with- 
stood him  in  arms  cowed  the  Irish  and 
prevented  further  resistance.  Neither  de- 
fence is  tenable.  If  on  the  ground  of 
their  sincerity  the  deeds  of  Cromwell  and 
his  soldiers  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford  can 
be  defended,  then  we  cannot  refuse  the 
same  defence  to  Philip  and  Alva  and  their 
soldiers  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  course, 
we  must  remember  always  that  under 
Cromwell,  there  was  no  burning  at  the 
stake,  no  dreadful  torture  in  cold  blood  ; 
and,  therefore,  at  his  worst,  he  rises  in 
degree  above  Philip  and  Alva.  But  in 
kind,  his  deeds  in  Ireland  were  the  same 
as  theirs  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  though 
the  Puritan  soldiers  were  guiltless  of  the 
hideous  licentiousness  shown  by  the  Span- 
iards, or  by  the  armies  of  Tilly  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  yet  the  merciless  butchery  of  the 
entire  garrisons  and  of  all  the  priests — 
accompanied   by   the   slaughter   of   other 


non-combatants  in  at  least  some  cases — 
leave  Drogheda  and  Wexford  as  black  and 
terrible  stains  on  Cromwell's  character. 
Nor  is  there  any  justification  for  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  put  a  stop  to  resist- 
ance. The  war  lingered  on  for  two  or 
three  years  in  spite  of  them ;  and  in  any 
event  the  outcome  was  inevitable.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  hastened  in 
any  way  by  this  display  of  savagery. 
There  had  been  many  such  butcheries 
during  the  war,  before  Cromwell  came  to 
Ireland,  without  in  any  way  hastening  the 
end.  Cromwell  and  his  lieutenants  put 
down  the  insurrection  and  established  or- 
der because  they  gained  such  sweeping 
victories,  not  because  Cromwell  made 
merciless  use  of  his  first  victories.  It  was 
the  fighting  of  the  Puritan  troops  in  the 
battle  itself  which  won,  and  not  their  fe- 
rocity after  the  battle  ;  and  it  was  Crom- 
well who  not  merely  gave  free  rein  to  this 
ferocity,  but  inspired  it.  Seemingly  quar- 
ter would  have  been  freely  given  had  it 
not  been  for  his  commands.  Neither  in 
morals  nor  in  policy  were  these  slaughters 
justifiable.  Moreover  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  men  slaughtered  were  en- 
tirely guiltless  of  the  original  massacres  in 
Ulster. 
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Immediately  after  Drogheda,  Cromwell 
sent  forces  to  Dundalk,  which  was  held 
by  the  Irish,  and  to  Trim,  which  was  held 
by  the  Scotch  ;  but  the  garrisons  deserted 
both  places  at  the  approach  of  the  Crom- 
wellians.  In  October,  Cromwell  himself 
advanced  on  Wexford  and  stormed  the 
town.  Very  little  resistance  was  made, 
but  some  2,000  of  the  defenders  were  put 
to  the  sword.  This  time  the  soldiers 
needed  no  order  with  reference  to  refus- 
ing quarter  ;  they  acted  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  many  of  the  townspeople  suf- 
fered with  the  garrison.  Practically,  the 
town  wras  depopulated,  not  one  in  twenty 
of  the  inhabitants  being  left. 

Then  Cromwell  moved  to  Ross.  In 
spite  of  the  slaughter  which  he  made  in 
the  towns  he  stormed,  he  exercised  such 
strict  discipline  over  his  army  in  the  field, 
and  paid  with  such  rigid  punctuality  for 
all  supplies  which  the  country  people 
brought  in,  that  they  flocked  to  him  as 
they  feared  to  do  to  their  own  armies,  and 
in  consequence  his  troops  were  better  fed 
and  able  to  march  more  rapidly  than  was 
the  case  with  the  Irish.  He  soon  took 
Ross,  allowing  the  garrison  to  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  gave  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants.  When  asked  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion  he  respond- 
ed :  "  For  that  which  you  mention  con- 
cerning liberty  of  conscience,  I  meddle 
not  with  any  man's  conscience.  But,  if 
by  liberty  of  conscience,  you  mean  liberty 
to  exercise  the  mass,  I  judge  it  best  to 
use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know, 
where  the  Parliament  of  England  have 
power,  that  will  not  be  allowed  of." 

Three  months  after  he  landed,  Crom- 
well had  possession  of  almost  all  the 
eastern  coast.  One  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  his  campaign  had  been  the 
way  in  which  he  had  used  the  army  and 
the  fleet  in  combination.  He  used  his 
admirals  just  as  he  used  his  generals  and 
colonels,  and  they  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  operations  against  Wex- 
ford and  Ross,  and  in  securing  the  sur- 
render of  both.  When  he  moved  away 
from  the  coast  his  task  was  very  difficult ; 
there  were  no  roads,  the  country  had 
been  harried  into  a  wilderness,  and  was 
studded  with  castles  and  fortified  towns, 
every  one  held  by  an  Irish  garrison.  Or- 
mond  and  O'Neil  were  in  the  field  with 


a  more  numerous  force  than  his  ;  and 
though  they  dared  not  fight  him  a  pitched 
battle,  they  threatened  his  detachments. 
The  service  was  very  wearing,  and  in  De- 
cember Cromwell  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters, the  weather  being  bad,  and  his  men 
decimated  by  fever.  The  triumphs  won 
by  his  terrible  soldiership  rendered  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  island  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Having  now  a  little  leisure,  Cromwell 
published,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish,  a 
"  Declaration,"  as  an  answer  to  the  polemic 
issued  in  form  of  a  manifesto  at  Kilkenny 
by  the  high  Irish  ecclesiastics.  In  this  Dec- 
laration, which  is  very  curious  reading,  he 
exhorted  the  Irish  to  submit,  and  answered 
at  great  length  the  arguments  of  their  re- 
ligious leaders,  with  all  the  zeal,  ingenuity, 
and  acrimony  of  an  eager  theological  dis- 
putant, and  with  an  evident  and  burning 
sincerity  to  which  many  theological  dis- 
putants do  not  attain.  The  religious  side 
of  his  campaigns  was  always  very  strong 
in  his  mind,  and  no  Puritan  preacher 
more  dearly  loved  setting  forth  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  religious  views,  or  answering 
the  arguments  of  his  religious  opponents, 
whether  Catholics  or  Covenanters. 

So  far  as  Puritanism  was  based  upon  a 
literal  following  of  the  example  set  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  had  a  very  dark,  as  well 
as  a  very  exalted  side.  To  take  the  inhu- 
man butcheries  of  the  early  Jews  as  grate- 
ful to  Jehovah,  and  therefore  as  justifica- 
tion for  similar  conduct  by  Christians, 
could  lead  only  to  deeds  of  horror.  When 
Cromwell  wrote  from  Cork,  justifying  the 
Puritan  zeal  which  he  admitted  could  not 
be  justified  by  "  reason  if  called  before  a 
jury,"  he  appealed  to  the  case  of  Phinehas, 
who  was  held  to  have  done  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  because  he  thrust  through  the 
belly  with  his  javelin  the  wretched  Midi- 
anitish  woman.  No  such  plea  can  be  ad- 
mitted on  behalf  of  peoples  who  have 
passed  the  stage  of  mere  barbarism. 

Drogheda  and  Wexford  could  not  be 
excused  by  pointing  out  that  the  priests 
of  the  Jews  of  old  had  held  it  grateful  to 
the  Lord  to  kill  without  mercy  the  miser- 
able women  and  children  of  the  tribes 
whom  the  Israelites  drove  from  the  land. 
Such  a  position  was  in  accord  with  the 
mediaeval  side  of  Cromwell's  character, 
but    was    utterly  out    of    touch  with    his 
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thoroughly  modern  belief  in  justice  and 
freedom  for  all  men.  Queer  contradic- 
tions appear  in  the  above-mentioned 
"  Declaration,"  written,  as  he  phrased  it, 
"  For  the  undeceiving  of  deluded  and  se- 
duced people."  He  showed  that  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  modern  movement  for  social, 
political,  and  religious  liberty,  when  he 
wrote  :  "  Arbitrary  power  men  begin  to 
grow  weary  of,  in  Kings  and  Churchmen  ; 
their  juggle  between  them  mutually  to  up- 
hold civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  begins 
to  be  transparent.  Some  have  cast  off 
both;  and  hope  by  the  Grace  of  God  to 
keep  so.  Others  are  at  it.  "  But  when  he 
came  to  reconcile  his  own  declarations  for 
religious  liberty  with  his  previous  refusal  to 
permit  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  he  was 
forced  into  a  purely  technical  justification 
of  his  position.  He  announced  that  he 
would  punish,  with  all  the  severity  of  the 
law,  priests  "  seducing  the  people,  or,  by 
any  overt  act,  violating  the  laws  estab- 
lished," but  added  :  "  As  for  the  people 
what  thoughts  they  have  in  matters  of 
religion  in  their  own  breasts,  I  cannot 
reach  ;  but  shall  think  it  my  duty,  if  they 
walk  honestly  and  peaceably,  not  to  cause 
them  in  the  least  to  suffer  for  the  same." 
In  other  words,  Catholics  could  believe 
what  they  wished,  but  were  not  allowed 
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to  profess  their  beliefs  in  the  form  that 
they  desired,  or  to  have  their  teachers 
among  them.  To  our  American  eyes 
such  a  position  is  so  wholly  untenable,  so 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense,  that  it  re- 
quires an  effort  to  remember  that  it  was 
in  advance  of  the  position  taken  in  the 
next  century  by  the  English  toward  the 
Irish  through  their  Penal  Laws,  and  of 
the  position  taken  in  France  toward  the 
Protestants  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  all  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  while  of  course  it  was  infinitely 
beyond  the  theory  upon  which  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authorities  of  Spain 
acted. 

While  the  Irish  campaign  was  at  its 
height,  the  Scotch,  who  had  declared  for 
Charles  II.,  made  ready  for  war,  and  the 
English  Parliament  demanded  Crom- 
well's return.  For  some  months,  how- 
ever, he  remained  in  Ireland,  capturing 
Kilkenny  and  various  other  towns  and 
castles  and  constantly  extending  the  area 
of  English  sway,  driving  the  Irish  west- 
ward. His  campaign  was  a  model  for  all 
military  operations  undertaken  in  a  diffi- 
cult country,  covered  by  a  network  of  for- 
tified places,  and  held  by  masses  of  gueril- 
las or  irregular  levies,  backed  by  the  whole 
population.     After  Clonmel  was  taken  he 
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handed  over  the  command  to  Ireton  ;  the 
heavy  work  had  been  done,  and  what  re- 
mained to  do  was  tedious  and  harassing 
rather  than  formidable,  while  the  Scotch 
business  could  no  longer  wait. 

In  May,  1650,  Cromwell  landed  in 
England,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  made  Captain-Gener- 
al and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces, 
Fairfax  having  refused  to  take  part  in 
any  offensive  campaign  against  the  Cove- 
nanters. It  is  recorded  that  when  Crom- 
well entered  London,  greeted  by  surging 
multitudes,  someone  called  his  attention 
to  the  way  the  people  turned  out  to  do 
him  honor  for  his  triumph  ;  whereupon 
he  dryly  answered  that  it  was  nothing  to 
the  way  they  would  turn  out  to  see  him 
hanged. 

The  refusal  of  Fairfax  to  march  against 
the  Scotch  left  Cromwell  the  only  hope  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  cannot  too  often 
be  repeated  that,  whether  in  the  end 
Cromwell's  ambitions  did  or  did  not  ob- 
scure the  high  principles  with  which  they 
certainly  blended,  yet  he  rose  to  supreme 
power  less  by  his  own  volition  than  by  the 
irresistible  march  of  events,  and  because  he 
was  "  a  man  of  the  mighty  days,  and  equal 
to  the  days."  In  this  world,  in  the  long 
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run,  the  job  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  man 
who  both  can  and  will  do  it  when  it  must 
be  done,  even  though  he  does  it  roughly  or 
imperfectly.  It  is  well  enough  to  deplore 
and  to  strive  against  the  conditions  which 
make  it  necessary  to  do  the  job  ;  but 
when  once  face  to  face  with  it,  the  man 
who  fails  either  in  power  or  will,  the  man 
who  is  half-hearted,  reluctant,  or  incom- 
petent, must  give  way  to  the  actual  doer, 
and  he  must  not  complain  because  the 
doer  gets  the  credit  and  reward.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  utterly  disbelieved  in  the 
right  of  secession,  but  he  also  felt  doubts 
as  to  its  being  constitutional  or  possible  to 
"  coerce  a  sovereign  state,"  and  therefore 
he  and  those  who  thought  like  him  had 
to  give  place  to  men  who  felt  no  such 
doubts.  It  may  be  the  highest  duty  to 
oppose  a  war  before  it  is  brought  on,  but 
once  the  country  is  at  war,  the  man  who 
fails  to  support  it  with  all  possible  hearti- 
ness comes  perilously  near  being  a  traitor, 
and  his  conduct  can  only  be  justified  on 
grounds  which  in  time  of  peace  would 
justify  a  revolution.  The  wThole  strength 
of  the  English  Commonwealth  was  in 
the  Independents.  Royalists,  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  extreme  Levellers, 
were   all    against  it.     When    the    Scotch 
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declared  for  Charles  II.  as  King,  not 
only  of  Scotland  but  of  England,  they 
rendered  it  necessary  that  either  England 
or  Scotland  should  be  conquered.  Fair- 
fax declared  that  he  was  willing  to  defend 
the  English  against  the  Scotch  attack, 
but  not  to  attack  Scotland.  The  position 
was  puerile;  a  fact  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  excellent  persons  who  at 
the  present  day  believe  that  a  nation  can 
be  somehow  armed  for  defence  without 


not  merely  to  take  the  Covenant  but  to 
make  degrading  professions  of  abandon- 
ment and  renunciation  of  his  father's  acts 
and  principles.  He  was,  after  all,  to  be 
a  King  only  in  name,  if  the  dominant 
party  in  Scotland  could  have  its  way. 
Dour  as  Dopper  Boers,  the  Covenant- 
ers were  determined  that  the  government 
should  be,  though  in  form  royal,  in  es- 
sence a  democratic  theocracy,  where  the 
men  of  the  strictest  Calvinistic  sect  should 


The  Battle-field  of  Dunbar. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  point  occupied  by  Cromwell's  troops,  looking  up  the  glen  which  separated  the  two  armies.     Beyond  are 
the  fields  which  the  Scots  occupied,  and  on  the  left  in  the  distance  is  Doon  Hill  on  which  the  Scots  first  took  their  stand. 


being  armed  for  attack.  No  fight  was 
ever  yet  won  by  parrying  alone ;  hard 
hitting  is  the  best  parry  ;  the  offensive  is 
the  only  sure  defensive.  To  refuse  to  at- 
tack the  Scotch  was  merely  to  give  them 
a  great  initial  advantage  in  the  inevitable 
struggle.  Cromwell  was  far  too  clear- 
sighted and  resolute  to  suffer  from  over- 
sentimental  scruples  in  the  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly he  undertook  the  task  ;  did  it 
with  his  accustomed  thoroughness  ;  and 
from  that  moment  became,  not  merely 
the  first  man  in  the  Kingdom,  but  a  man 
without  a  second  or  a  third,  without  a  rival 
of  any  kind. 

Charles  had   landed   in    Scotland   and 
been    proclaimed  King,  but  was    forced 


all  have  their  say  in  an  administration 
marked  by  the  most  bitter  intolerance  of 
every  religious  belief  which  differed  by 
even  a  shade  from  their  own.  To  get 
real  religious  liberty  in  those  days  one 
had  to  go  to  Rhode  Island  or  Maryland; 
but  at  least  the  English  Puritans  were  in 
this  respect  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
men  against  whom  they  were  now  pitted, 
There  was  also  a  Royalist  party  in 
Scotland,  which  had  scant  sympathy  with 
the  Covenanters,  but  was  only  allowed 
to  exist  at  all  by  their  sufferance.  When 
at  this  time  Montrose  landed  to  help  the 
King,  the  Presbyterian  friends  of  the  King 
promptly  overcame  and  slew  him.  The 
Kirk  was  supreme,  and  in  the  army  which 


Drawn  by  Seymour  Lucas. 

Charles  II.  at  the  Tower  of  Worcester  Cathedral  Watching  the  Battle. 

"  About  one  in  the  afternoon,  while  Charles  with  his  staff  observed  from  the  Tower  of  the  Cathedral  the  position  of  the  enemy,  his 
attention  was  drawn  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  near  Powick." — Ling-ard*s  "  History  of  England,"  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  313. 


•  '8*!^ 


Worcester,  Looking  Down  Sidbury. 

It  was  in  Sidbury  that  most  of  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  took  place,  and  it  was  also  at  this  place  that  Charles  is  said  to 

have  hidden  under  a  wagon  to  escape  capture. 


it  gathered  to  meet  Cromwell  it  made 
zeal  for  the  Covenant  the  all-important 
requirement  for  a  commission.  It  would 
not  even  permit  places  of  command  to  be 
given  to  the  officers  who  had  marched 
with  Hamilton's  army.  The  Royalists 
around  the  King  complained  bitterly  that 
the  commissions  were  most  apt  to  go  to 
sons  of  ministers,  and  if  not,  then  to  men 
whose  godliness  and  religious  enthusiasm 
were  but  poor  substitutes  for  training  and 
skill  in  arms.  Cromwell's  soldiers  pos- 
sessed all  of  these  qualities.  Devotion  to 
country  or  to  religion  adds  immensely  to 
the  efficiency  of  a  soldier,  but  is  a  broken 
reed  by  itself.  Officers  whose  only  quali- 
fications are  religious  or  patriotic  zeal  are 
better  than  officers  who  seek  service  to 
gratify  their  vanity,  or  who  are  appointed 
through  political  favor ;  but  until  they 
have  really  learned  their  business,  and 
unless  they  are  eager  and  able  to  learn  it, 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

Cromwell  marched  north  to  the  walls 
of  Edinburgh,  where  David  Leslie  lay 
with  the  Covenanting  army  of  the  Kirk. 
Leslie  had  fought  under  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  beside  Cromwell  at  Marston 
Moor,  where  the  Scotch  insisted  that  they 
had  saved  the  Cromwellians  from  defeat. 
Vol.  XXVII.— 49 


Now  the  two  sides  were  decisively  to  test 
the  question  of  supremacy.  But  the  con- 
test was  really  utterly  unequal.  Crom- 
well had  a  veteran  army,  one  which  had 
been  kept  under  arms  for  years.  Leslie 
had  an  army  which  had  been  brought 
together  for  this  particular  war.  He  was, 
therefore,  under  the  terrible  disadvantage 
which  rests  on  any  man  who' with  raw 
volunteers  confronts  well-trained,  well-led 
veterans.  There  were  under  him  plenty 
of  officers  and  men  with  previous  military 
experience — though,  as  the  Royalist  above 
quoted  remarked,  too  many  of  the  offi- 
cers were  "  sanctified  creatures  who  hardly 
ever  saw  or  heard  of  any  sword  but  that 
of  the  Spirit " — yet  the  regiments  were 
all  new,  and  the  men  had  no  regimental 
pride  or  confidence,  no  knowledge  of  how 
to  act  together,  no  trust  in  one  another 
or  in  their  commanders  ;  while  Crom- 
well's regiments  were  old,  and  the  re- 
cruits in  each  at  once  took  their  tone 
from  the  veterans  around  them. 

Although  Leslie's  force  was  twice  that 
of  Cromwell,  he  knew  his  trade  too  well 
to  risk  a  stricken  field  on  equal  terms 
when  the  soldiers  were  of  such  unequal 
quality.  He  accordingly  intrenched  in  a 
strong  position   covering  Edinburgh,  and 
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The  Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  which  Cromwell  Used  as  his  Head 
quarters  while  there. 


there  awaited  the  English  attack.  Crom- 
well was  a  born  fighter,  always  anxious 
for  the  trial  of  the  sword  ;  a  man  who 
habitally  took  castles  and  walled  towns  by 
storm,  himself  at  need  heading  the  storm- 
ers,  and  who  won  his  pitched  battles  by 
the  shock  of  his  terrible  cavalry,  which  he 
often  led  in  person,  and  which  invariably 
ruined  any  foe  whom  he  had  overthrown. 
He  now  advanced  with  too  much  con- 
fidence and  found  himself  in  a  very  ugly 
situation;  -his  men  sickening  rapidly,  while 
Leslie's  army  increased  in  numbers  and 
discipline.  Like  every  great  commander, 
Cromwell  realized  that  the  end  of  all 
manoeuvring  is  to  fight — that  the  end  of 
strategy  should  be  the  crushing  overthrow 
in  battle  of  the  enemy's  forces.  On  this 
occasion  his  eagerness  made  him  forget 
his  caution  ;  and  all  his  masterly  skill  was 
needed  to  extricate  him  from  the  position 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  his 
own  overbearing  courage  and  the  wari- 
ness of  his  opponent. 

For  some  time  he  lay  before  Edinburgh, 
unable  to  get  Leslie  to  fight,  and  of 
course  unwilling  to  attack  him  in  his  in- 
trenchments.  Sickness  and  lack  of  pro- 
visions finally  forced  him  to  retreat.  He 
believed  that  this  would  draw  Leslie  out 
of  his  works,  and  his  belief  was  justified  by 
the  event.  The  English  now  mustered 
some    11,000  men;    the   Scotch   22,000. 


Leslie  was  still  cautious  about 
fighting,  but  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  who  were  with  him 
in  great  numbers,  hurried  him 
on.  He  followed  Cromwell  to 
Dunbar,  where  he  cut  off  the 
English  retreat  to  England. 
But  his  army  was  on  the  hills 
and  was  suffering  from  the 
weather.  He  thought  that  the 
discouraged  English  were 
about  to  embark  on  their  ships. 
The  ministers  fiercely  urged 
him  to  destroy  the  "  sectaries  " 
whom  they  so  hated,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  December  2d 
he  crowded  down  toward  the 
lower  ground  near  the  sea. 

Cromwell  saw  with  stern  joy 
that  at  last  the  Scotch  had  giv- 
en him  the  longed-for  chance, 
and  true  to  his  instincts  he  at 
once  decided  to  attack,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  attacked.  Leslie's  troops 
had  come  down  the  steep  slopes,  and  at 
their  foot  were  crowded  together  so  that 
their  freedom  of  movement  was  much  im- 
paired. Cromwell  believed  that  if  their 
right  wing  were  smashed,  the  left  could  not 
come  in  time  to  its  support.  He  pointed 
this  out  to  Lambert,  who  commanded  his 
horse,  and  to  Monk,  the  saturnine  tobacco- 
chewing  colonel,  now  a  devoted  and 
trusted  Cromwellian.  Both  agreed  with 
Cromwell,  and  before  dawn  the  English 
army  was  formed  for  the  onslaught,  the 
officers  and  troopers  praying  and  exhort- 
ing loudly.  Their  cry  was  :  "  The  Lord 
of  Hosts  ! "  that  of  their  Presbyterian 
foes:  "The  Covenant!"  It  was  a 
strange  fight,  this  between  the  Puritan 
and  the  Covenanter,  whose  likeness  in 
the  intensity  of  their  religious  zeal  and 
in  the  great  features  of  their  creeds  but 
embittered  their  antagonism  over  the  small- 
er points  upon  which  they  differed. 

Day  dawned,  while  driving  gusts  of  rain 
swept  across  the  field,  and  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides  stood  motionless.  Then  the 
trumpets  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  Eng- 
lish horse,  followed  by  the  English  foot, 
spurred  against  the  stubborn  Scottish  in- 
fantry of  Leslie's  right  wing.  The  masses 
of  Scotch  cavalry,  with  their  lancers  at  the 
head,  fell  on  the  English  horse — disor- 
dered by  the  contest  with  the  infantry — 
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and  pushed  them  back  into  the  brook  ; 
but  they  rallied  in  a  moment,  as  the  re- 
serves came  up,  and  horse  and  foot  again 
rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  sun  flamed  red  over  the  North 
Sea,  and  Cromwell  shouted  aloud,  with 
stern  exultation  :  "  Let  God  arise  and  let 
His  enemies  be  scattered,"  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later — "  They  run  !  I  profess  they 
run  !  "  for  now  the  Scottish  army  broke  in 
wild  confusion,  though  one  brigade  of  foot 
held  their  ground,  fighting  the  English  in- 
fantry at  push  of  pike  and  butt  end  of 
musket,  until  a  troop  of  the  victorious 
horse  charged  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
through  and  through  them. 

Cromwell  was  as  terrible  in  pursuit  as  in 
battle.  He  never  left  a  victory  half-won, 
and  always  followed  the  fleeing  foe  as 
Sheridan  followed  the  Confederates  before 
Appomattox.  The  English  horse  pressed 
the  fleeing  Scotch,  and  their  defeat  be- 
came the  wildest  rout,  their  cavalry  riding 
through  their  infantry.  Cromwell  himself 
rallied  and  re-formed  his  troopers,  who 
sang  as  a  song  of  praise  the  hundred  and 
seventeenth  Psalm ;  and  then  he  again 
loosed  his  squadrons  on  the  foe.  The 
fight  had  not  lasted  an  hour,  and  Crom- 
well's victory  cost  him  very  little  ;  but  of 
the  Scotch,  3,000  were  put  to  the  sword, 
chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  10,000  were 
captured,  with  30  guns  and  200  colors. 
Leslie  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse. 
Never  had  Cromwell  won  a  greater  tri- 
umph. Like  Jackson  in  his 
Valley  Campaigns,  though  he 
was  greatly  outnumbered,  he 
struck  the  foe  at  the  decisive 
point  with  the  numbers  all  in 
his  own  favor,  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  error  he 
ruined  them  at  a  blow.  Like 
most  great  generals,  Crom- 
well's strategy  was  simple,  and 
in  the  last  resort  consisted  in 
forcing  the  enemy  to  fight  on 
terms  that  rendered  it  possi 
ble  thoroughly  to  defeat  him  ; 
and  like  all  great  generals,  he 
had  an  eye  which  enabled  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fleet- 
ing opportunities  which  occur 
in  almost  every  battle,  but 
which  if  not  instantly  grasped 
vanish  forever. 


The  ruin  of  the  Kirk  brought  to  the 
front  the  Cavaliers,  who  still  surrounded 
Charles  and  were  resolute  to  continue  the 
fight.  Both  before  and  after  Dunbar, 
Cromwell  carried  on  a  very  curious  series 
of  theological  disputations  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Kirk  party.  The  letters  and 
addresses  of  the  two  sides  remind  one 
of  times  when  Byzantine  Emperors  ex- 
changed obscure  theological  taunts  with 
the  factions  of  the  Circus.  Yet  this  cor- 
respondence reveals  no  little  of  the  secret 
of  Cromwell's  power;  of  his  intense  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  —  which  was  both  a 
strength  and  a  weakness — his  longing  for 
orderly  liberty,  and  his  half-stifled  aspira- 
tions for  religious  freedom. 

He  was  on  sound  ground  in  his  contro- 
versy with  the  Scottish  Kirk.  He  put  the 
argument  for  religious  freedom  well  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  concerning  his  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
nents :  *  "  They  assume  to  be  the  infalli- 
ble expositors  of  the  Covenant  (and  of  the 
Scriptures),  counting  a  different  sense  and 
judgment  from  their  Breach  of  Covenant 
and  Heresy — no  marvel  they  judge  of 
others  so  authoritatively  and  severely.  But 
we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  We  look 
at  Ministers  as  helpers  of,  not  Lords  over, 
God's  people.  I  appeal  to  their  con- 
sciences whether  any  '  person  '  trying  their 
doctrines  and  dissenting  shall  not  incur  the 
censure  of  Sectary  ?     And  what  is  this  but 

*  Slightly  condensed. 


Part  oi    the    House  Occupied    by  Charles    II.  during  his  Stay  in  Worces- 
ter,  from  which  he  made  his  escape. 
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to  deny  Christians  their  liberty  and  assume 
the  Infallible  Chair?  What  doth  (the 
Pope)  do  more  than  this  ?  " 

There  is  profitable  study  for  many  peo- 
ple of  to-day  in  the  following  :  "  Your 
pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step  in  is 
like  the  man  who  would  keep  all  the  wine 
out  of  the  country,  lest  men  should  be 
drunk.  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  un- 
wise jealousy  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  nat- 
ural liberty  upon  a  supposition  he  may 
abuse  it.  When  he  doth 
abuse  it,  judge.  If  a  man 
speak  foolishly,  ye  suffer 
him  gladly,  because  ye 
are  wise.  Stop  such  a 
man's  mouth  by  sound 
words  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed.  If  he  speak 
to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  let  the  civil 
magistrate  punish  him." 

After  Dunbar,  Crom- 
well could  afford  to  in- 
dulge in  such  disputa- 
tions, for,  as  he  said  : 
"The  Kirk  had  done 
their  do."  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  deal  with 
the  Cavaliers.  There  is, 
by  the  way,  a  delightful 
touch  of  the  "  Trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  keep  your  powder  dry  !  " 
type  in  one  of  his  letters  of  this  time,  when 
he  desired  the  Commander  at  Newcastle 
to  ship  him  three  or  four  score  masons, 
"  for  we  expect  that  God  will  suddenly 
put  some  places  into  our  hands  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  fortify." 

The  fate  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Dun- 
bar was  dreadful.  War  had  not  learned 
any  of  its  modern  mercifulness.  Crom- 
well was  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
ahead,  and  not  behind,  the  times.  He  re- 
leased half  of  the  prisoners — for  the  most 


The  Tomb  of  Richard  Pendrell,  in  St.  Giles 
in-the-Fields,  London. 

(Pendrell  guided  Charles  II.  to  a  place  of  safety 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.) 


Before  acting  against  them,  Cromwell 
broke  up  the  remaining  Kirk  forces,  put 
down  the  moss-troopers  and  plunderers, 
and  secured  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh. 
Winter  came  on,  and  operations  ceased 
during  the  severe  weather. 

In  the  spring  of  1 651,  he  resumed  his 
work,  and  by  the  end  of  summer  he  had 
the  Royalists  in  such  plight  that  it  was 
evident  that  their  only  chance  was  to 
abide  the  hazard  of  a  great  effort.  Early 
in  August  Charles  led  his 
army  across  the  border 
into  England,  to  see  if  he 
could  not  retrieve  his 
cause  there,  while  Crom- 
well was  in  Scotland ; 
but  Cromwell  himself 
promptly  followed  him, 
while  Cromwell's  lieuten- 
ants in  England  opposed 
and  hampered  the  march 
of  the  Royalists,  There 
was  need  of  resolute  ac- 
tion, for  Charles  had  the 
best  Scotch  army  that 
had  yet  been  gathered 
together.  There  was  no 
general  rising  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  join  him,  but,  when 
he  reached  Worcester,  the 
town  received  him  with 
open  arms.  This  was  the  end  of  his 
successes.  Cromwell  came  up,  and  af- 
ter careful  preparation,  delivered  his  at- 
tack on  September  3d.  Charles  had  only 
some  15,000  men;  Cromwell,  nearly  30,- 
000,  half  of  whom,  however,  were  the 
militia  of  the  neighboring  counties,  who 
were  not  to  be  compared  either  with 
Cromwell's  own  veterans,  or  with  their 
Royalist  opponents.  The  fight  was  fierce, 
Cromwell's  left  wing  gradually  driving 
back  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  stubborn 
resistance  ;  while,  on  his  right,  the  Cav- 


part  half-starved,  sick,  and  wounded — and     aliers  and  Highlanders  themselves  vigor- 
sent  the  rest  under   convoy  southward,     ously  attacked  the  troops  to  which  they 


praying  that  humanity  might  be  exercised 
toward  them ;  but  no  care  was  taken  of 
them,  and  four-fifths  01  them  died  from 
starvation  and  pestilence. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  Scotch  army  was  as- 
sembling at  Stirling,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  the  Lowland  Cavaliers,  with 
their  retainers,  and  the  Royalist  chiefs 
from  the  Highlands,  with  their  clansmen. 


were  opposed  It  was  "  as  stiff  a  contest 
for  four  or  five  hours  as  ever  I  have  seen," 
wrote  Cromwell  that  evening  ;  but  at  last 
he  overthrew  his  foes,  and  following  them 
with  his  usual  vigor  frightful  carnage  en- 
sued. The  victory  was  overwhelming. 
Charles  himself  escaped  after  various  re- 
markable adventures,  but  all  the  nobles 
and  generals  of  note  were  killed  or  tak- 
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en  Nearly  11,000  men  were  captured, 
and  practically  all  the  remainder  were 
slain. 

This    was,    as    Cromwell    said,    "  the 
crowning  mercy."    It  was  the  last  fight  of 


the  Civil  War  ;  the  last  time  that  Crom- 
well had  to  lead  an  army  in  the  field.  From 
now  till  his  death  there  never  appeared  in 
England  a  foe  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
meet  in  person. 


The  Sword  Used  by  Cromwell  in  his  Irish  Campaign. 
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ORD  METHUEN'S 
march  to  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley  I  have  already  di- 
vided into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  first  part  from 
Orange  River  to  Modder 
River — a  distance,  roughly  speaking,  of 
fifty  miles — was  to  be  covered  without  se- 
rious opposition  with  the  support  of  the 
railway.  The  second  part,  over  the  remain- 
ing twenty-five  miles,  was  to  include  a  big 
engagement  at  Spytfontein  and  then  a 
quick  dash  to  Kimberley,  the  railway 
being  of  course  destroyed  by  the  Boers 
and  in  any  case  unnecessary  where  the 
distance  was  so  short.  The  whole  march, 
allowing  for  battles  and  halts,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  eight  or  ten  days. 

It  is  now  just  four  weeks  since  the 
column  left  Orange  River,  and  Kimberley 
is  still  unrelieved.  For  all  we  know  at 
present  another  four  weeks  may  pass 
without  a  change  in  the  situation. 

Up  to  Modder  River  all  went  well. 
We  had,  it  is  true,  three  hot  encounters 
with  the  enemy  at  Belmont,  Gras  Pan, 
and  Modder  River,  in  which  we  lost 
altogether  something  over  one  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded.  But  in  each 
case  we  drove  the  Boers  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  our  march  was  in  consequence 
a  triumphal  procession.  Yet  long  before 
Modder  River  was  reached  it  became 
painfully  apparent  that  no  crushing  blow 
could  be  dealt  to  the  enemy  with  the 
force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  at  the  gen- 


eral's command.  We  could  send  the 
Boers  flying  down  the  kopje's  before  our 
advancing  infantry,  we  could  get  into 
their  laager  as  we  did  at  Belmont,  we 
could  even  inflict  considerable  loss  as  we 
certainly  did  at  Modder  River,  but  the 
uncomfortable  fact  remained  that  we 
were  advancing  against  an  enemy  nu- 
merically our  superior  who  held  his  ad- 
vance positions  as  at  Belmont  and  Gras 
Pan  just  long  enough  to  make  us  assault 
him,  and  was  in  the  end  waiting  for  us 
about  Spytfontein,  in  a  tremendously 
strong  position,  having  inflicted  far 
greater  loss  on  our  advancing  column 
than  we  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  spite 
of  our  three  victories.  In  a  word,  Lord 
Methuen's  flying  column,  constituted  as 
it  was,  never  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
reaching  Kimberley  without  reinforce- 
ments. Even  Modder  River  was  a  vic- 
tory only  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Boers. 
There  we  ran  our  heads  against  a  brick 
wall  just  as  we  did  at  Magersfontein 
twelve  days  later,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  if  Colonel  Pole-Carew, 
Brigadier  of  the  Ninth  Brigade,  had  not 
by  splendid  manoeuvring  under  heavy 
fire  got  his  men  across  the  river  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  thus  saving  us  the 
necessity  of  a  bayonet  charge  over  level 
ground,  which  must  have  been  ruinously 
expensive  even  if  it  had  been  successful. 
As  it  was,  the  Boers  might  have  held  their 
position  instead  of  going  away  in  the 
night,  with  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  us  at 
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bay.  But  Cronje,  with  singular  wisdom, 
seeing  himself  outflanked,  and  knowing 
that  he  still  had  his  strong  position  at 
Spytfontein  to  fall  back  upon,  determined 
to  be  content  with  the  losses  he  had 
already  inflicted,  and  withdrew  to  his  final 
stronghold. 

We  were  bound  to  call  the  battle  of 
Modder  River  a  victory  because  we 
walked  unopposed  into  the  enemy's 
trenches  at  daybreak  next  morning.  One 
could  hardly  help  feeling,  however,  that 
we  were  only  there  on  sufferance,  and 
that  the  Boer  would  never  have  evacuated 
the  position  unless  he  had  something  bet- 
ter to  fall  back  upon.  Still,  there  we  were 
at  Modder  River,  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Kimberley,  having  accomplished  the 
first  part  of  our  march  with  three  victories 
to  our  credit.  Lord  Methuen  had,  then,  a 
a  choice  to  exercise.  He  could  either  fol- 
low up  his  success  by  keeping  the  enemy 
on  the  run  and  making  a  dash  for  Kim- 
berley, or  he  could  sit  down  and  wait  for 
reinforcements.  The  choice  was  decided 
— if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  any  real 
choice  in  the  matter — by  the  fact  that 
our  artillery  ammunition  was  practically 
exhausted.  So  hot  had  been  the  attack 
on  Tuesday  morning  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  two  field  batteries 
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engaged,  the  18th  and  the  75th,  had  not 
five  rounds  a  gun  left,  and  the  situation 
was  only  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  6 2d  battery,  which  galloped  up  with 
four  guns  and  four  hundred  rounds  at  a 
very  opportune  moment. 

So  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
first  alternative  was  really  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  justified  the 
course  hitherto  followed  by  Lord  Methuen 
would  have  been  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  forlorn  hope.  If  he  could  by  any 
means  have  rushed  through  to  Kimberley, 
he  might  have  lost  half  his  division,  he 
might  have  been  cut  off  in  the  rear  ;  but 
at  least  he  could  have  said  :  "  My  orders 
were  to  relieve  Kimberley  and  I  have 
done  it."  It  is  even  possible  that  such  a 
rash  enterprise,  by  its  sheer  audacity,  might 
have  astonished  the  Boers  into  retreat- 
ing before  us.  As  a  military  movement  it 
would  have  been  the  acme  of  folly.  Yet 
if  that  was  the  case,  how  much  more  was 
the  original  march  from  Orange  River 
with  such  a  force,  a  rash  and  foolish  pro- 
ceeding ?  Remember  that  by  this  time 
Lord  Methuen  had  been  reinforced  by 
more  than  half  a  battalion  of  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry  and  a  battery  of  field 
artillery.      In  spite  of  his  losses,  therefore, 
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his  division  was  as  strong  at  Modeler  River 
as  it  was  when  it  left  Orange  River.  The 
infantry  might  have  been  fewer  by  a 
couple  of  hundred  men,  but  that  de- 
ficiency was  cancelled  by  the  addition  of 
a  battery  of  artillery.  -With  three  victories 
behind  us  and  only  twenty-five  miles  to 
cover  in  front  of  us,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
certain  that  an  immediate  advance  would 
have  been  suicidal.  It  requires  little  logic 
to  prove  that  a  week  before,  with  no  vic- 
tories to  our  account,  an  equivalent  force 
of  men,  and  eighty  miles  to  cover,  with 
an  enemy  still  undefeated  across  our  ad- 
vance, the  scheme  of  the  flying  column 
was  madness  itself, 
i  Of  course,  it  will  be  argued  that  the 
general  had  no  approximate  idea  of  the 
enemy's  strength.  In  answer  to  that  I 
can  only  say  that  there  was  not  a  war 
correspondent  in  camp  who  was  not  con- 
vinced that  there  were  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  Boers  prepared  to  block  our 
passage  to  Kimberley,  and  the  very  even- 
ing before  the  march  from  Orange  River 
Mr.  Knight  of  the  Morning  Post  assured 
me  that  he  had  the  best  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  there  were  six  thousand  Boers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Belmont.  And 
further,  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
prophesying   after  the  event,  I   am  con- 


vinced that  everyone  of  the  experienced 
correspondents,  in  writing  to  their  papers 
before  the  march  began,  commented  upon 
the  folly  of  starting  on  such  an  expedition 
with  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  no 
horse  artillery.  In  other  words,  if  the  gen- 
eral pleads  that  he  was  deceived  as  to  the 
number  of  Boers  in  front  of  him,  he  must 
admit  that  his  intelligence  department  can- 
not obtain  news  which  is  the  common 
property  of  every  civilian  in  camp.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  imagined  that  with  a 
division  of  10,000  men,  to  put  his  force 
at  the  highest  possible  figure — he  could 
attack  and  defeat  15,000  Boers  armed 
with  magazine  rifles  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  position  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  then  one  is  driven  to  conclude 
that  he  was  criminally  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  modern  warfare. 

There,  at  any  rate,  was  the  situation. 
Having  fought  his  way  bravely  but  ex- 
pensively to  the  Modder,  Lord  Methuen 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the 
reinforcements,  without  which  he  should 
never  have  left  Orange  River. 

In  the  meantime,  you  may  be  sure,  the 
Boers  were  not  wasting  their  time.  With 
their  outposts  constantly  in  touch  with  our 
patrols  they  were  kept  fully  informed  of 
our  intended   movements  and   knew  ex- 
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actly  how  many  days  they  had  to  improve 
their  position.  What  that  position  is,  I 
must  now  endeavor  to  make  clear. 

Our  camp,  after  the  battle  of  Modder 
River,  was  situated  mainly  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  stream  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  railway  which  runs,  roughly  speaking, 
north  and  south.  To  the  west  our  out- 
posts extended  as  far  as  the  weir  crossed 
during  the  fight  by  the  Ninth  Brigade  ;  to 
the  east  the  guards'  camp  was  beyond  the 
second  drift,  between  the  Riet  and  the 
Modder,  stretching  out  in  the  direction  of 
Jacobsdal.  In  front,  toward  Kimberley, 
our  outposts  swung  round  to  the  railway 
about  two  miles  or  rather  less  from  the 
railway  bridge,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  railway  station.  In  fact,  if  one  took 
the  bridge  as  centre  and  de- 
scribed a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  two  miles  one  would  get  a 
fair  idea  of  the  limits  of  our 
outposts,  except  that  on  the 
south  side  in  the  rear  we  had 
practically  no  pickets  at  all. 

In  front  the  veldt  rolls  away 
from  the  river  with  gentle  un- 
dulations on  a  gentle  incline 
toward  the  north,  until  some 
five  or  six  miles  from  the 
bridge  the  way  to  Kimberley 
is  barred  by  an  irregular  range 
of  kopjes,  causing  an  obstruc- 
tion some  five  miles  deep  be- 
tween our  column  and  Kim- 
berley. The  railway  gets  tr 
Spytfontein,  which  is  ten  miles 
from    Modder    station,    by 


means  of  a  wedge  of  veldt 
which  runs  into  this  irregular 
mass  of  kopjes  so  that  Spyt- 
fontein station  is  at  the  apex 
of  a  triangular  depression, 
and  can  only  be  reached  by 
a  force  advancing  for  several 
miles  between  two  converg- 
ing lines  of  kopjes.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  fa- 
vorable position  for  defence. 
The  attacking  armies  would 
naturally  in  such  a  case 
march  round  the  Spytfontein 
kopjes  to  right  or  left,  a  task 
which  is  rendered  simpler  by 
the  kopjes  coming  to  an  ab- 
rupt end  on  the  east  about 
two  miles  from  the  railway  near  Magers- 
fontein  farm,  so  that  one  would  naturally  in 
marching  from  Modder  River  proceed  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  keeping  the  Mag- 
ersfontein  kopjes  on  one's  left  flank.  This, 
however,  the  Boers  have  recognized  at 
once,  and  they  have  accordingly  en- 
trenched themselves  not  only  across  our 
front  but  the  whole  way  from  the  Magers- 
fontein  kopjes  back  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection to  the  Modder  River,  where  there 
is  a  drift  about  six  miles  from  Modder 
station,  and  then  beyond  the  drift  back  to 
Jacobsdal  which  is  their  base  of  supplies. 
So  that  not  only  do  they  protect  them- 
selves against  a  turning  movement,  but 
keep  open  their  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Jacobsdal  and  Spytfontein.      On 
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the  west  of  the  railway  line  they  have  also 
entrenched  themselves  away  toward  the 
weir  where  we  crossed  during  the  Mod- 
der  battle,  so  that  if  our  camp  may  be 
shown  by  a  semicircle  north  of  the  bridge, 
with  the  bridge  as  centre  and  a  radius  of 
two  miles,  the  Boer  lines  may  be  roughly 
suggested  by  a  semicircle  with  the  same 
point  as  centre  and  a  radius  of  six  miles. 


off  at  right  angles  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction 
to  Jacobsdal,  and  cut  off  the  Boer  sup- 
plies. He  might  have  attacked  somewhere 
between  Jacobsdal  and  Magersfontein, 
where  the  Boers  may  have  entrenchments, 
but  they  are  at  least  out  in  the  open.  Or 
he  might  have  gone  off  to  the  west  and 
risked  the  lack  of  water  and  the  danger 
of    leaving   an   unbeaten    enemy   on    his 
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It  may  seem  incredible  that  an  army  of 
15,000  Boers  could  hold  so  enormous  a 
line  of  entrenchments  against  a  force  of 
10  to  15,000  men  who  may  attack  where 
they  please.  But  the  task  is  not  so  extraor- 
dinary when  one  remembers  that  a  line 
of  fifteen  miles  can  be  occupied  by  a  very 
thin  line  of  outposts  with  massed  bodies 
behind,  who,  being  Boers,  can  throw  them- 
selves more  quickly  than  we  can  upon  any 
given  point.  Behind  this  long  line  of  en- 
trenchments they  have  other  lines  to  which 
they  can  retire,  and  also  masses  of  kopjes 
right  across  our  front  where  most  of  their 
guns  are  carefully  concealed,  the  larger 
number  being,  we  believe,  posted  round 
Spytfontein  ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture  based  upon  the  fact 
that  at  Magersfontein  only  four  of  their 
guns  came  into  action. 

Face  to  face  with  such  a  position,  Lord 
Methuen  might  have  planned  his  attack 
in  various  ways.      He  might   have  gone 


flank.  Or,  finally,  he  could  proceed  in 
his  usual  fashion  straight  ahead  at  the 
enemy's  trenches  between  him  and  Kim- 
berley,  trusting  in  Providence  and  the 
untiring  pluck  of  the  British  soldier.  The 
Boers  evidently  expected  the  last  method 
of  attack.  During  our  halt  at  Modder 
River  they  had  eleven  whole  days  in  which 
to  make  themselves  secure.  Having 
found  us  willing  on  previous  occasions  to 
march  straight  at  the  centre  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  the 
Magersfontein  kopjes,  which  lay  right 
between  our  camp  and  Kimberley,  and 
formed  a  natural  fortress  of  enormous 
strength. 

Every  day  from  our  outposts  we  could 
see  the  dust  of  their  wagons .  and  some- 
times their  wagons  themselves  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro  from  Jacobsdal  to  the 
eastern  spur  of  the  kopjes,  carrying  am- 
munition and  provisions  to  the  men  in 
front  of  us.     Almost  every  morning  our 
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scouts  or  cavalry  patrols  got  in  touch  with 
theirs,  exchanging  a  few  shots  and  oc- 
casionally wounding  each  other.  But  no 
attempt  was,  or  could  be  made,  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  or  stop  the  constant  stream 
of  wagons  across  our  right  front,  even  for 
a  few  hours.  We  were  compelled  for  lack 
of  reinforcements  to  sit  quietly  at  Modder 
River,  watching  them  prepare  their  strong- 
hold in  full  view  of  our  outposts.  Once 
they  caused  a  diversion  by  attempting  to 
cut  our  line  of  communications  back  at 
Enselin,  where  we  only  had  two  hundred 
of  the  Northamptonshire  regiment  and  no 
guns.  About  a  thousand  of  the  enemy 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  kopjes  about 
the  railway  with  a  gun  in  position,  just 
about  the  scene  of  the  Gras  Pan  fight. 
They  had  torn  up  the  telegraph  line  south 
and  north  of  Enselin,  and  destroyed  part 
of  the  permanent  way  of  the  railway,  and 
the  ridiculously  small  force  of  infantry 
which  held  the  station  and  compound  at 
Enselin  was  powerless  to  drive  them  off. 
The  line  was  cut  just  before  daybreak  ; 
by  nine  o'clock  the  Twelfth  Lancers  and 
the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  who  had  just 
that  moment  arrived  from  Orange  River, 
were  despatched  to  Enselin  with  a  couple 
of  field  guns,  and  in  two  hours  the  Boers 
were  off  in  the  direction  of  Jacobsdal, 
making  no  attempt  to  stand  before  our 
reinforcements. 

Since  th«n  we  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  line  with  the  colonial  contingents  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  Boers  making 
another  attempt  to  cut  off  the  column  at 
Modder  River.  The  interesting  point  in 
connection  with  that  attempt  is  that  our 
howitzer  battery,  with  its  lyddite  shells, 
had  just  left  Orange  River,  and  one  can- 
not resist  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
a  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  the  weapon  upon  which  we  were  rely- 
ing for  our  future  success.  This  new  ex- 
plosive came  up  with  a  tremendous  repu- 
tation, which  it  hardly  justified  in  practice. 
One  was  told  with  all  seriousness  by 
officers  who  had  some  experience  of  shell- 
fire  that  a  lyddite  explosion  not  only 
knocked  over  everything  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  yards,  but  actually  suffocated 
with  its  fumes  all  those  who  were  not  killed 
by  the  force  of  impact.  Having  seen  the 
effect  of  dynamite  shells  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  I  was  not  so  sanguine  as 


most  people  about  the  efficacy  of  lyddite  ; 
yet,  even  so,  one  could  not  help  a  sensation 
of  relief  when  the  big  naval  gun  (4.7)  ar- 
rived on  the  spot  with  three  hundred 
rounds  of  lyddite,  closely  followed  by  a 
battery  of  five-inch  howitzers  with  about 
2,500  rounds.  In  the  meantime  we  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  Twelfth  Lancers, 
under  the  gallant  Lord  Airlie,  a  battery 
of  horse  artillery  (12-pounders)  and  the 
whole  Highland  Brigade  under  General 
Wauchope.  By  Saturday,  December  9th, 
we  had  1 5,000  men  of  all  arms,  with  thirty- 
five  guns.  We  began  to  feel  a  trifle  sorry 
for  the  Boers,  working  away  at  their 
trenches,  which  were  so  soon  to  be  blown 
to  dust  by  our  lyddite. 

The  Boers,  on  their  part,  paid  very  little 
attention  to  us  beyond  capturing  an  occa- 
sional scout  who  became  too  inquisitive, 
for  they  were  busy  at  Magersfontein  con- 
verting a  donga,  or  dry  watercourse,  into  a 
long,  deep  trench,  not  exactly  at  the  foot  of 
the  kopjes,  but  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
out  in  the  open  ;  in  front  of  this  deep 
trench,  into  which  they  can  apparently 
ride  on  horseback,  they  made  a  barbed- 
wire  entanglement,  and  they  also  con- 
structed covering  trenches  in  the  rear  and 
on  the  flanks,  so  that  the  enemy  who  got 
into  their  first  line  of  entrenchments  would 
be  rather  worse  off  than  he  was  out  in  the 
open,  for  he  would  then  be  subject  to  a 
crossfire  from  three  sides.  On  the  kopjes, 
behind  their  main  line  of  trenches,  they  had 
placed  their  guns  —  only  a  few  of  them, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  bunch 
them  all  in  one  spot  when  they  could  be 
attacked  anywhere  along  a  line  of  fifteen 
miles  —  but  so  cunningly  arranged  that 
they  could  not  be  seen,  and  with  diffi- 
culty hit. 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  9th, 
our  force  being  now  complete,  and  the 
enemy's  position  being  strong  enough  for 
our  purpose,  we  sent  the  big  naval  gun 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  line  to  try 
the  range  of  the  kopjes.  Sixteen  rounds 
were  fired,  including  ten  lyddite  shells, 
while  the  newly  arrived  horse  battery 
with  its  12-pounders  moved  out  to  the 
left  of  the  railway  and  attempted  to  reach 
the  western  kopjes.  As  far  as  the  bat- 
tery was  concerned  the  reconnoissance 
only  showed  that  horse  artillery  is  not 
very   effective  at    6,000    yards ;    the  big 
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•naval  gun  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  the  Magersfontein  kopjes  were 
about  7,400  yards  away  from  its  own 
position,  and  that  lyddite  exploded 
against  rocks  makes  much  uproar  and 
disturbance.  Beyond  this  we  learned 
nothing  at  all,  as  the  Boers  obstinately 
refused  to  be  drawn.  We  had.  however, 
given  them  an  excellent  hint  that  our  at- 
tack would  be  delivered  at  the  very  point 
where  they  had  been  working  so  diligent- 
ly for  eleven  days. 

Next  afternoon  the  expected  move 
came.  Soon  after  two  o'clock  the  column 
was  on  the  march  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion ;  cavalry  first,  supported  by  a  couple 
of  guns,  then  the  whole  mass  of  artillery 
— three  field  batteries,  one  horse  battery, 
and  one  howitzer  battery — escorted  by 
the  Dargai  Gordons,  and  then  the  whole 
of  the  Highland  Brigade,  three  battalions 
in  their  kilts,  and  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry in  khaki.  The  Guards  Brigade  was 
coming  out  later,  and  the  Ninth  Brigade 
remained  behind  in  reserve.  The  four 
naval  12 -pounders  stayed  in  camp  with 
the  Ninth  Brigade,  and  "Joey  Chamber- 
lain," the  big  gun,  dragged  by  sixteen 
yoke  of  oxen,  went  up  the  line  to  the 
position  he  had  taken  up  on  Saturday 
morning. 

The  column  moved  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  in  such  a  way  that,  by  continu- 


ing the  same  course,  it  would  just  miss 
the  Magersfontein  kopjes  by  passing  to 
the  east  of  them.  This  direction  at  the 
start  meant  nothing  at  all  because  we 
were  merely  taking  advantage  of  a 
fold  in  the  veldt  to  hide  our  advance. 
Fortunately  it  was  a  wet  afternoon  with 
a  dull,  lowering  sky,  and  the  veldt  was 
sodden  with  rain  or,  at  least,  as  sodden  as 
the  veldt  can  be,  so  that  the  Boers  could 
have  no  indication  of  our  coming.  That 
is  to  say,  he  had  not  the  usual  indication 
in  the  shape  of  the  sand  cloud  which,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  accompanies 
a  column  on  the  march.  He  had,  how- 
ever, other  and  sufficient  means  of  infor- 
mation. Not  only  had  we  made  clear  our 
intentions  by  Saturday  morning's  recon- 
noissance  and  by  striking  our  tents  in 
broad  daylight  on  Sunday,  but  we  al- 
lowed so  many  suspicious  characters  to 
wander  freely  about  camp  that  no  real 
concealment  of  our  plans  was  possible. 
Headquarters  were  at  the  station  hotel 
which  was  literally  infested  with  bearded 
Boers  who  professed  great  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating with  their  fellow  -  countrymen  by 
means  of  the  farmers  who  used  to  ride 
unmolested  through  our  lines  every  day. 
One  man  in  particular,  a  German  called 
Miiller,  lived  out  beyond  the  Guards' 
camp  on  the  way  to  Jacobsdal.      He  was 
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a  very  useful  person,  because  he  supplied 
us  each  morning  with  milk  and  eggs,  and 
we  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  lose 
him.  But  that  he  was  a  thorough-paced 
scoundrel  who  gave  information  to  the 
Boers  at  the  same  time  he  was  selling  for- 
age to  the  British  Government  and  eggs 
to  the  correspondents  at  equally  exorbi- 
tant rates,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Magers- 
fontein four  Boers  were  seen  riding  away 
from  his  farm  in  the  morning,  and  yet  he  is 
still  at  large  ;  and  he  was  only  one  among 
many  who  could  easily  procure  informa- 
tion in  camp  and  retail  it  to  General 
Cronje.  And  as  though  Nature  might 
weep  to  cover  our  advance,  we  certainly 
took  no  mean  advantage  of  the  Boer  by 
concealing  our  movements  in  other  ways. 

The  Boer,  for  his  part,  gave  no  secrets 
away,  or  at  least  none  which  it  was  worth 
his  while  to  keep.  We  knew  he  had 
been  fortifying  himself  for  days  at  Ma- 
gersfontein, but,  as  we  invariably  elected 
to  attack  him  at  his  strongest  point,  the 
knowledge  was  altogether  in  his  favor. 
For  the  rest  he  lay  in  his  trenches  all  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  never  made  a  sign. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  column 
was  under  way,  and  three  miles  or  so  had 


to  be  covered  before  we  could  get  within 
striking  distance.  Yet  it  was  only  four 
o'clock  when  <l  Joey "  by  the  railway 
gave  the  signal  for  the  battle  to  begin 
by  throwing  a  lyddite  shell  right  upon 
the  face  of  the  kopjes,  at  a  range  of 
something  over  four  miles.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  field  batteries  were  hur- 
ried up,  the  Highland  Brigade  extend- 
ed in  open  order  across  our  front,  the 
howitzers  opened  on  the  left  and  the 
horse  artillery  came  up  on  the  right,  and 
one  could  sit  on  the  rising  ground  to  the 
left  of  our  advance  and  see  the  finest  dis- 
play of  fireworks  it  was  possible  to  wish 
for.  Thirty-one  guns  for  two  whole  hours 
poured  shrapnel  and  lyddite  upon  the 
front  of  the  Magersfontein  kopjes  until 
one  began  to  wonder  why  the  ridge  was 
not  levelled  to  the  plain.  Against  the 
lowering  sky  of  a  wet  afternoon  the  shrap- 
nel flashed  and  roared  while  the  lyddite 
spouted  flame ;  the  earth  underfoot  trem- 
bled at  each  report  and  the  air  shook 
with  endless  vibrations  cast  back  again 
by  the  echoing  rocks.  To  our  disappoint- 
ment the  Boers  made  not  the  slightest 
response.  Not  only  did  they  refuse  to 
fire  a  shot,  but  not  a  vestige  of  an  enemy 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction.     Once 
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"Joey  Chamberlain"  the  Big  Naval  Gun  (4.7)  in  Action  at  Magersfontein. 


the  howitzers  fired  at  a  wagon  going 
away  to  Spytfontein,  no  bigger  than  a 
speck  on  the  distant  curve  of  the  veldt, 
and  we  reckoned  that  a  few  Boers  must 
have  been  hit,  but  as  the  wagon  had  dis- 
appeared altogether  before  the  dust  of  the 
explosion  cleared  away,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  that  the  shell  took  effect. 
Otherwise  our  bombardment  was  like 
throwing  pebbles  at  a  precipice,  for  all  we 
could  see  of  the  result.  The  Boer,  like 
a  wise  man,  was  either  secure  in  his 
trenches  out  in  front  of  the  line  of  kopjes, 
or  he  was  away  from  the  scene  altogeth- 
er ;  and  as  we  made  very  little  attempt  to 
shell  the  trenches  which  we  could  not  ex- 
actly locate,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great 
damage  was  done.  At  least,  however,  we 
had  signified  our  intention  of  attacking 
the  enemy  at  Magersfontein,  and  having 
done  so,  we  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
giving  him  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  col- 
lect his  forces.  A  few  tacticians  conject- 
ured, from  the  direction  of  our  advance, 
that  the  Highland  Brigade  was  about  to 
make  a  turning  movement,  and  that  this 
direct  bombardment  was  only  a  ruse  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  Others  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Boers  had  evacuated 
their  trenches  and  retired  upon  Spytfon- 
tein. The  understanding  was  that  the 
Highland  Brigade  would  take  Magers- 
fontein by  marching  round  the  left  flank 
of  the  Boers,  and  the  Guards  who  had 
only  broken  camp  at  sundown  were  to 
come  up  and  attack  the  main  position  at 
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Spytfontein  later  in  the  day.  For  once 
in  a  way  the  general  was  going  to  resort 
to  tactics  instead  of  simply  rushing  the 
position. 

But  the  wise  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment; early  in  the  morning,  in  pitch 
darkness  and  drenching  rain,  the  High- 
landers were  marched  forward  in  quarter 
column  to  a  night  attack  with  the  bayonet. 
Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  right  of  the 
kopjes,  the  column  was  turned  almost  due 
north,  and  sent  right  at  the  position  which 
we  had  shelled  so  diligently  on  Sunday 
afternoon  without  extracting  a  reply.  No 
one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  not 
even  the  brigade  general's  aide-de-camps ; 
the  common  expectation  being  that  we 
should  attack  at  daybreak.  The  ground 
over  which  the  brigade  advanced  was  easy 
enough  to  cover  in  daylight,  but  in  the 
darkness  of  a  moonless,  clouded  night  it 
became  rough  and  difficult,  being  mostly 
of  a  stony  nature  and  studded  with  thick 
thorn-bushes.  So  careful  was  Lord  Meth- 
uen  of  his  plan  that  not  an  officer  in  any 
of  the  battalions  knew  what  was  coming 
or  was  in  any  way  prepared  for  attack 
when,  suddenly,  a  single  rifle-shot  rang  out 
just  as  the  order  was  given  to  deploy,  and 
in  an  instant  from  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards  such  a  murderous  fire  was 
poured  into  the  column  that  the  front  sec- 
tions of  the  Seventy-third  Regiment, 
which  led  the  attack,  were  literally  cut  to 
pieces.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a 
brigade  should  be  marched  up  to  trenches 
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Lord   Basil  Blackwood  and  Gilbert  Russeli  (Third  Grenadiers). 


manned  by  an  enemy  armed  with  maga- 
zine rifles  in  quarter  column.  In  day- 
light, of  course,  not  a  man  would  have 


said  to  rally.  Perhaps  if  the 
commanding  officer  had  not. 
fallen  at  the  first  shock,  some- 
thing might  have  been  done 
to  retrieve  the  disaster.  But 
it  is  the  fate  of  night  attacks 
that  if  they  fail  they  fail  be- 
yond repair.  As  it  was,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reform 
and  charge  again  with  the 
bayonet,  this  time  more  to 
our  right  front,  from  where 
the  enemy  were  pouring  in  a 
cross-fire  upon  the  brigade. 
But  with  companies  and  even 
battalions  mingled  together, 
with  officers  separated  from 
their  men  in  the  darkness, 
and  whole  batches  of  men 
without  officers  at  all,  the  at- 
tempt, gallant  as  it  was,  and 
even  successful  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point — for  the  Highlanders  got  into 
a  few  Boers  lying  out  among  the  bushes 
in  small  shelter  trenches — the  final  result 
come  out  alive  ;  but  even  in  dense  dark-  remained  the  same.  When  day  broke  and 
ness,  given  a  general  direction  for  fire  such  our  guns  came  into  action,  the  brigade, 
as  the  Boers  had  from  a  scout  who  ac-  shattered  and  broken,  skirmished  out 
companied  the  Highlanders  and  who  gave  bravely  in  front  of  the  artillery,  but  never 
the  signal  just  at  the  right  moment,  the  got  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the 
fire  delivered  from  the  trenches  was  suf-  spot  where  they  had  met  their  first  dis- 
ficiently  effective  to  knock  over  about  one     aster. 

man  in  six.  The  column,  thus  taken  un-  So  it  came  about  that  at  four  o'clock  in 
awares,  reeled  and  shuddered  like  a  ship  the  morning  the  day  was  practically  lost, 
in  a  heavy  sea.  For  a  few  moments  the  It  did  not  require  the  eye  of  a  practised 
fate  of  the  day  hung  in  the  balance;  but  soldier  to  see  that  the  Highland  Brigade 
with  General  Wauchope  down,  two  col-  could  never  go  in  again  to  attack  the 
onels  mortally  wounded,  and 
officers  hit  by  the  score,  there 
never  could  have  been  a 
chance  of  ultimate  success. 
Someone  shouted  retire,  and, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  the  brigade  broke 
and  ran  for  cover,  leaving  at 
least  a  sixth  of  its  numbers 
on  the  field.  Back  they  came, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  rise  which 
was  afterward  known  as 
Horse  Artillery  Hill,  about 
1,500  yards  from  the  trench- 
es, and  there  they  rallied  as 
far  as  four  battalions  all 
mixed  and  confused  in  the 
darkness  with  not  two-thirds 
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trenches  with  the  bayonet,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  Guards,  who 
were  in  reserve,  could  attack  such  a  posi- 
tion in  broad  daylight.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances a  prudent  general  might  have 
recalled  his  troops  and  reserved  all  his 
energy  for  a  new  form  of  attack.  But 
General  Methuen  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  acknowledge  defeat 
so  early  in  the  day,  besides 
he  had  recollections  of  Mod- 
eler River,  where  matters 
seemed  just  as  bad  and  yet 
turned  to  our  advantage  in 
the  end.  Accordingly  he 
kept  the  Highlanders  where 
they  were  stretched  pros- 
trate across  our  front,  he 
threw  in  two  battalions  of 
Coldstreams  on  our  right 
front  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Highlanders  who  had  fallen, 
he  brought  up  the  Gordons 
from  guarding  the  baggage 
and  sent  them  straight  ahead 
into  the  firing-line,  and  ex- 
tended the  Grenadiers  on 
our  right  to  repel  a  turning 
movement  which  Cronje 
was  just  on  the  point  of  developing.  The 
artillery  then  proceeded  to  bombard  the 
enemy's  position  in  front  as  on  the  previous 
afternoon.  The  remainder  of  the  day's 
fighting  may  easily  be  imagined.  All  day 
long  our  artillery,  with  splendid  zeal,  kept 
down  the  enemy's  rifle  fire  and  prevented 
him  firing  a  single  gun  lest  he  should  give 
us  a  target.  But  one  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Boer,  secure  in  his  trenches,  suf- 
fered very  heavily  from  shrapnel  or  even 
from  lyddite,  which  does  not  burst  nearly 
so  well  on  the  sandy  veldt  as  it  does  on 
rocky  kopjes,  for  whenever  our  artillery  fire 
slackened  even  for  an  instant,  the  Mausers, 
smokeless  and  invisible,  began  to  pop 
again  all  along  the  line.  No  praise  can 
possibly  be  too  great  for  the  way  in  which 
the  gunners  served  our  field  pieces 
throughout  the  day  without  a  vestige  of 
cover.  Not  content  with  a  range  of  a 
mile,  the  three  field  batteries,  the  18th, 
•6 2d,  and  75th,  limbered  up  early  in  the 
morning  about  seven  o'clock  and  moved 
in  to  1,200  yards,  where  they  were  well 
under  rifle  fire,  and  even  their  limbers  were 
exposed.     The  howitzers,  who  had  started 


at  something  under  4,000  yards,  came  up 
at  eight  o'clock  to  2,750  yards  in  order  to 
get  a  more  exact  range  on  the  trenches, 
while  the  horse  artillery  on  the  right,  on  a 
slight  eminence  which  gave  shelter  to  our 
cavalry,  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  right  and  left 
and  in  front  at  a  range  which  averaged 
1,500  yards.      It  is  impossible  to  give  the 


Lester  Ralph.  Julian  Ralph. 

Correspondents  in  Camp  at  Modder   River. 

exact  number  of  yards  in  each  case,  be- 
cause our  guns  had  absolutely  no  target, 
but  were  firing  now  at  the  kopjes  and  now 
about  two  hundred  yards  shorter  at  the 
line  on  the  veldt  where  our  gunners  im- 
agined the  trenches  to  be.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  they  kept  up  a 
finely  concentrated  fire  upon  the  front  of 
the  enemy's  stronghold  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day. 

On  the  right  we  were  defended  from  a 
flank  attack  by  two  guns  of  the  horse 
battery  which  were  pointed  eastward,  and 
the  maxims  of  the  ninth  and  twelfth  Lan- 
cers which  did  excellent  work.  But  with 
the  road  to  Jacobsdal  open  right  across  our 
flank  we  were  never  secure  from  attack, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  Yorkshires  had 
to  come  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Mod- 
der, and  one  squadron  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry 
dismounted  there  and  taking  shelter  be- 
hind a  stone  fence  became  hotly  engaged 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

So  we  waited  under  a  hot  sun  wonder- 
ing from  hour  to  hour  what  the  outcome 
of  the  battle  would  be,  until  about  half- 
past  one  an  order  came  down  from  the 
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general  to  the  effect  that  the  Highland- 
ers were  to  hold  the  position  until  dark 
when  the  Grenadiers  and  Scots  Guards 
and  what  was  left  of  the  Gordons  would 
attack  with  the  bayonet.  This  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  for  the  Guards  who 
had  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  anticipation 
of  a  bayonet  charge  out  of  which  not 
two  men  in  five  would  have  come  alive. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  officers  who 
received  the  order  faced  the  situation  with 
perfect  equanimity,  never  doubting  that 
their  men  would  follow  them.  Fortu- 
nately the  events  of  the  afternoon  saved 
a  fine  brigade  from  what  must  have  been 
practical  annihilation. 

Between  half  past  one  and  two,  the 
Highlanders,  unable  any  longer  to  suffer 
the  continued  fire  from  the  trenches,  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  heavy  cannonade  to 
retire  upon  our  guns,  and  in  so  doing,  re- 
treated, a  good  deal  farther  than  was  in- 
tended, leaving  the  brave  gunners  abso- 
lutely unprotected  until  the  Scots  Guards 
went  in  to  support  them.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  staff  officers  urging  the  poor  High- 
landers to  rally  again,  and  sad  to  hear  the 
doleful  wail  of  the  bagpipes  as  the  pipers 
strove  in  vain  to  rouse  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  Scotchmen.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  brigade  had  suffered  the 
fatigue  of  a  night  march  without  food 
and  practically  without  sleep  ;  after  being 
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led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  they  had 
been  left  for  nine  hours  under  a  persistent 
fire  from  the  trenches,  with  no  protection 
from  sun  or  bullets  ;  to  expect  them  to 
rally  and  fight  again  in  the  afternoon  was 
to  expect  the  impossible.  Still  they  did 
rally  behind  the  guns  and  were  preparing 
to  go  forward  again  when  suddenly  the 
enemy's  guns,  till  then  silent,  opened  fire 
upon  our  limbers  and  cavalry,  ro.und  which 
the  Scotchmen  were  assembling.  That 
was  the  last  straw.  When  the  first  shell 
burst,  the  men,  who  were  in  close  order, 
huddled  together  in  dispirited  fashion, 
turned  their  backs  deliberately  on  the  ene- 
my and  streamed  back  as  far  as  the  gener- 
al's flag.  This  was  enough  for  Lord  Meth- 
uen,  who  had,  perhaps,  hardly  realized 
up  to  this  point  how  decisive  his  reverse 
had  been.  With  one  brigade  worn  out  and 
cut  to  pieces  it  would  have  been  sheer  mad- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  Guards  in  another 
night  assault.  The  Ninth  Brigade,  under 
Colonel  Pole-Carew,  had  made  a  demon- 
stration on  our  left  and  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  means  of  delivering  a  flank 
attack.  The  day  was  lost,  unless  indeed 
the  enemy  should  evacuate  his  position 
during  the  night  as  he  did  at  Modder 
River.  Evidently  Lord  Methuen  had 
still  hopes  of  such  a  movement,  for  he 
made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  his  troops 
to   Modder   River   under  cover  of  dark- 
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ness.  Unfortunately,  on  this  occasion, 
we  had  not  turned  his  flank,  and  we  had 
hardly  made  our  attack  in  front  suffi- 
ciently convincing,  in  spite  of  the  noble 
efforts  of  our  artillery,  to  induce  General 
Cronje  to  fall  back  upon  another  posi- 
tion. 

After  a  bitterly  cold  night  on  the  veldt 
we  awoke  to  find  the  Boer  trenches  just 
as  full  of  men  as  they  had  been  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  we  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  back  to  Modder  River  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  which  we  did  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
Boers,  not  sorry  perhaps  to  see  us  go, 
showed  their  good  spirits  by  some  exceed- 
ingly pretty  artillery  practice  as  the  col- 
umn retreated.  But  their  shells,  though 
well  aimed,  were  singularly  ineffective,  and 
our  men  paid  about  as  much  attention  to 
them  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  shower 
of  snowballs.  Altogether  it  was  a  sad 
day  for  Scotland,  yet  there  was  a  little 
cold  comfort  in  the  thought  that  though 
one  brigade  was  ruined,  the  rest  of  the 
division  showed  no  signs  of  demoraliza- 
tion. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  weeks  since  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Magersfontein,  and 
the  folly  of  the  Highlanders'  night  attack 
has  been  obscured  by  Sir  William  Gat- 
acre's  exploit  at  Stormberg  and  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller's  reverse  on  the  Tugela.  Per- 
haps one  is  inclined  to  make  too  much 
of  these  temporary  checks,  seeing  that, 
after  all,  defeats  must  come  as  well  as  vic- 
tories, and  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  men 
in  such  a  war  as  this  is  a  mere  drop  in 
the  bucket.  One  cannot,  however,  leave 
the  subject  without  a  word  of  comment 
upon  the  strategy  and  tactics  which  have 
ruled  up  to  the  present  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  a  previous  article  I  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  splitting  up  the 
army  corps  into  three  divisions,  as  was 
originally  intended,  advancing  along  three 
converging  lines.  Since  that  article  was 
written  the  force  at  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
command  has,  owing  to  the  apparent  ne- 
cessity of  relieving  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith,  been  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  one  is  at  Modder  River  with  Lord 
Methuen,  one  at  Naauwport  with  General 
French,  one  at  Molteno  with  General  Gat- 
acre,  and  the  remainder  with  Sir  Redvers 
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Buller  on  the  Tugela  in  Natal.  We  have 
thus  frittered  away  a  fine  army  by  divid- 
ing it  into  bits  which  cannot  be  united, 
and  our  great  superiority  over  the  Boers 
has  been  sacrificed.  The  obvious  course 
to  pursue  would  have  been  to  march  the 
whole  army  into  the  Free  State  by  way  of 
Orange  River  Bridge,  leaving  Kimberley 
and  Ladysmith  to  hold  out  until  our  ad- 
vance into  the  enemy's  country  drew  off 
the  Free  Staters  from  Natal  and  Griqua- 
land.  Any  civilian  of  common  sense  would 
have  followed  such  a  course.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  generals  in  this  campaign  have 
regarded  common  sense  as  quite  incom- 
patible with  strategy.  As  for  their  tactics, 
they  cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist  at 
all  ;  for  our  one  method  of  attack  has 
been  to  go  for  the  Boer  whenever  and 
wherever  you  find  him.  Lord  Methuen's 
march  to  Modder  River  resembled  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  oncoming  of  a  tidal 
wave  which  sweeps  unheedingly  over  such 
minor  obstacles  as  shoals  and  reefs,  with 
the  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  little  spray,  until  it 
dashes  itself  impotently  against  some  Ma- 
gersfontein headland. 

The  flank  movement  which  saved  us  at 
Modder  River  was  developed  late  in  the 
day  and  was  not  part  of  the  original  at- 
tack which  was  purely  frontal.  .As  for  the 
night  assault  at  Magersfontein,  one  can 
hardly  now  speak  of  it  with  calmness.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  night  assaults  are  ever 
justifiable  against  a  watchful  enemy  be- 
hind trenches  and  armed  with  a  magazine 
rifle.  But  if  they  can  be  justified  at  all  it 
is  only  when  every  inch  of  the  ground  is 
accurately  reconnoitred,  when  the  men 
know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  when  the  object  to  be  gained  is  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  case  of  the 
Highlanders'  attack  not  one  of  these  con- 
ditions held  good.  The  exact  position  of 
the  enemy's  trenches  was  not  known,  the 
ground  over  which  our  men  had  to  advance 
was  protected  by  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments, and  the  enemy  were  thoroughly 
alert,  having  been  carefully  warned  by  our 
Sunday's  bombardment.  Our  own  men 
had  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  the  night  was  so  dark 
that  only  the  most  careful  directions  could 
have  saved  disaster  ;  finally  the  brigade 
advanced  at  such  a  point  of  the  enemy's 
lines  that  even  had  they  got  into  the  first 
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lines  of  Boer  entrenchments  they  would  a  splendid  brigade  which  had  just  arrived 

have  been  subject  to  a  terrific   cross-fire  at  the   front   full   of   life   and   vigor,  the 

from  the  flanking  trenches.    And  we  may  death  of   one  of   our  best  brigadiers,  the 

be  very  sure  that   the  Boer  would  never  gallant   Wauchope,   whose  place    at   the 

have   waited   for  the    bayonet    and    that  head  of  his  own  Scotch  soldiers  can  hardly 

Tommy,  when  he  got   there,  would  have  be  filled,  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of 

found    an    empty    trench    awaiting    him.  fifty-seven  officers  of  various  ranks.     And 

Against  such  a  position  on  such  a  night  the  hardest  part  of  all  is  that  the  brigade 

one  can  only  say  that  the  idea  of  a  night  was  committed  to  the  assault  against  the 

attack  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  those  better   judgment  of   General  Wauchope, 

strange   mental  aberrations  which   do  at  who  would  never  willingly  have  embarked 

times  assail  even  our  best  generals.     The  on  so  rash  a  venture.     His  death,  with  a 

result  was  not  only  the  loss  of  close  on  a  word  of  protest  on  his  lips,  was  the  most 

thousand  men,  but  the  demoralization  of  tragic  feature  of  a  tragic  day. 
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Wha  !    Bess,   you  young  vixen  ! 

Now,   Nellie,  your  foot — 
So — hoopda  !   You've  got  her  ? 

The  beautiful  brute  ! 
Hold  her  in  for  a  moment  : 

One  hitch  to  my  girth, 
And  I'm  with  you,   my  lass, 

For  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Now,   Duroc,   my  hero— 

Be  careful,  dear  heart .' 
She  is  fresh  as  the  fountain, 

And  rank  for  a  start. 
'  You  fear  not  ?  '   oh,   no, 

But  you  like  your  sweet  wills — 
And  we'll  give  you  a  breathing  ! 

Away  !    To   the  hills  !— 

Oh,   bathe  me,   ye  winds 

Of  the  withering  downs  ! 
Brush  the  scent  of  the   "  functions,'5 

The  taint  of  the  towns  ! 
What  is  art,   to  this  nature  ! 

Or  wine,   to  this  air  ! 
What's  a  picture,   to   Nell 

And  her  blooded  bay  mare  ! 
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KNOCK  roused  him  and 
ooking  up  he  saw  his  wife. 
He  met  her  glance  in  si- 
lence, and  she  faltered  out, 
"  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

The  words  restored  his 
self-possession.  "  111  ?  Of  course  not. 
They  told  me  you  were  out  and  I  came 
upstairs." 

The  books  lay  between  them  on  the 
table  ;  he  wondered  when  she  would  see 
them.  She  lingered  tentatively  on  the 
threshold,  with  the  air  of  leaving  his  ex- 
planation on  his  hands.  She  was  not  the 
kind  of  woman  who  could  be  counted  on 
to  fortify  an  excuse  by  appearing  to  (lis 
pute  it. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  Glennard 
asked,  moving  forward  so  that  he  ob- 
structed her  vision  of  the  books. 

"  I  walked  over  to  the  Dreshains  for 
tea." 

"  I  can't  think  what  you  see  in  those 
people,"  he  said  with  a  shrug  ;  adding, 
uncontrollably— '•  I  suppose  Flamel  was 
there  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  left  on  the  yacht  this  morn- 
ing." 

An  answer  so  obstructing  to  the  natural 
escape  of  his  irritation  left  (ilennard  with 
no  momentary  resource  but  that  of  stroll- 
ing impatiently  to  the  window.  As  her 
eyes  followed  him  they  lit  on  the  books. 

"Ah,  you've  brought  them  !  I'm  so 
glad,"  she  exclaimed. 

He  answered  over  his  shoulder,  "For a 
woman  who  never  reads  vou  make  the 
most  astounding  exceptions  !  " 

Her  smile  was  an  exasperating  conces- 
sion to  the  probability  that  it  had  been 
hot  in  town  or  that  something  had  both- 
ered him. 

"  Do  you  mean  it's  not  nice  to  want  "to 
read  the  book  ?  "  she  asked.  "It  was 
not  nice  to  publish  it,  certainly  ;  but  after 
all,  I'm  not  responsible  for  that,  am  I  ?  " 
She  paused,  and,  as  he  made  no  answer. 


went  on,  still  smiling,  "  I  do  read  some- 
times, you  know  ;  and  I'm  very  fond  of 
Margaret  Aubyn's  books.  I  was  reading 
'  Pomegranate  Seed  '  when  we  first  met. 
Don't  you  remember  ?  It  was  then  you 
told  me  all  about  her." 

Glennard  had  turned  back  into  the 
room  and  stood  staring  at  his  wife.  "All 
about  her  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  with  the 
words  remembrance  came  to  him.  He 
had  found  Miss  Trent  one  afternoon  with 
the  novel  in  her  hand,  and  moved  by  the 
lover's  fatuous  impulse  to  associate  him- 
self in  some  way  with  whatever  fills  the 
mind  of  the  beloved,  had  broken  through 
his  habitual  silence  about  the  past.  Re- 
warded by  the  consciousness  of  figuring 
impressively  in  Miss  Trent's  imagination 
he  had  gone  on  from  one  anecdote  to  an- 
other, reviving  dormant  details  of  his  old 
Hillbridge  life,  and  pasturing  his  vanity  on 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  received  his 
reminiscences  of  a  being  already  clothed 
in  the  impersonality  of  greatness. 

The  incident  had  left  no  trace  in  his 
mind  ;  but  it  sprang  up  now  like  an  old 
enemy,  the  more  dangerous  for  having 
been  forgotten.  The  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation— sometimes  the  most  perilous 
that  man  can  exercise — made  him  awk- 
wardly declare — "  Oh,  I  used  to  see  her 
at  people's  houses,  that  was  all  ;  "  and 
her  silence  as  usual  leaving  room  for  a 
multiplication  of  blunders,  he  added,  with 
increased  indifference,  "  I  simply  can't  see 
what  you  can  find  to  interest  you  in  such 
a  book." 

She  seemed  to  consider  this  intently. 
"  You've  read  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  glanced  at  it — I  never  read  such 
things." 

"  Is  it  true  that  she  didn't  wish  the  let- 
ters to  be  published  ?  " 

(ilennard  felt  the  sudden  dizziness  of 
the  mountaineer  on  a  narrow  ledge,  and 
with  it  the  sense  that  he  was  lost  if  he 
looked  more  than  a  step  ahead. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  said  :  then, 
summoning   a   smile,  he  passed    his   hand 
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through  her  arm.  "  /  didn't  have  tea  at 
the  Dreshams,  you  know  ;  won't  you  give 
me  some  now  ?  "  he  suggested. 

That  evening  Glennard,  under  pretext 
of  work  to  be  done,  shut  himself  into  the 
small  study  opening  off  the  drawing-room. 
As  he  gathered  up  his  papers  he  said  to 
his  wife  :  "  You're  not  going  to  sit  indoors 
on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  I'll  join  you 
presently  outside." 

But  she  had  drawn  her  armchair  to  the 
lamp.  "  I  want  to  look  at  my  book,"  she 
said,  taking  up  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Letters." 

Glennard,  with  a  shrug,  withdrew  into 
the  study.  "  I'm  going  to  shut  the  door; 
I  want  to  be  quiet,"  he  explained  from  the 
threshold  ;  and  she  nodded  without  lifting 
her  eyes  from  the  book. 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  staring  aimlessly 
at  the  outspread  papers.  How  was  he  to 
work,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  door 
she  sat  with  that  volume  in  her  hand  ? 
The  door  did  not  shut  her  out — he  saw 
her  distinctly,  felt  her  close  to  him  in  a 
contact  as  painful  as  the  pressure  on  a 
bruise. 

The  sensation  was  part  of  the  general 
strangeness  that  made  him  feel  like  a  man 
waking  from  a  long  sleep  to  find  himself 
in  an  unknown  country  among  people  of 
alien  tongue.  We  live  in  our  own  souls 
as  in  an  unmapped  region,  a  few  acres  of 
which  we  have  cleared  for  our  habitation  ; 
while  of  the  nature  of  those  nearest  us  we 
know  but  the  boundaries  that  march 
with  ours.  Of  the  points  in  his  wife's 
character  not  in  direct  contact  with  his 
own,  Glennard  now  discerned  his  igno- 
rance ;  and  the  baffling  sense  of  her  re- 
moteness was  intensified  by  the  discovery 
that,  in  one  way,  she  was  closer  to  him 
than  ever  before.  As  one  may  live  for 
years  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the 
possession  of  a  sensitive  nerve,  he  had 
lived  beside  his  wife  unaware  that  her  in- 
dividuality had  become  a  part  of  the  text- 
ure of  his  life,  ineradicable  as  some  growth 
on  a  vital  organ  ;  and  he  now  felt  himself 
at  once  incapable  of  forecasting  her  judg- 
ment and  powerless  to  evade  its  effects. 

To  escape,  the  next  morning,  the  con- 
fidences of  the  breakfast-table,  he  went 
to  town  earlier  than  usual.  His  wife,  who 
read  slowly,  was  given  to  talking  over  what 
she  read,  and  at  present  his  first  object  in 


life  was  to  postpone  the  inevitable  discus- 
sion of  the  letters.  This  instinct  of  pro- 
tection in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way  up- 
town, guided  him  to  the  club  in  search  of 
a  man  who  might  be  persuaded  to  come 
out  to  the  country  to  dine.  The  only  man 
in  the  club  was  Flamel. 

Glennard,  as  he  heard  himself  almost 
involuntarily  pressing  Flamel  to  come  and 
dine,  felt  the  full  irony  of  the  situation. 
To  use  Flamel  as  a  shield  against  his  wife's 
scrutiny  was  only  a  shade  less  humiliating 
than  to  reckon  on  his  wife  as  a  defence 
against  Flamel. 

He  felt  a  contradictory  movement  of 
annoyance  at  the  latter's  ready  acceptance, 
and  the  two  men  drove  in  silence  to  the 
station.  As  they  passed  the  bookstall  in 
the  waiting-room  Flamel  lingered  a  mo- 
ment and  the  eyes  of  both  fell  on  Mar- 
garet Aubyn's  name,  conspicuously  dis- 
played above  a  counter  stacked  with  the 
familiar  volumes. 

"  We  shall  be  late,  you  know,"  Glen- 
nard remonstrated,  pulling  out  his  watch. 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Flamel,  imperturba- 
bly.      "  I  want  to  get  something " 

Glennard  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
down  the  platform.  Flamel  rejoined  him 
with  an  innocent-looking  magazine  in  his 
hand  ;  but  Glennard  dared  not  even  glance 
at  the  cover,  lest  it  should  show  the  sylla- 
bles he  feared. 

The  train  was  full  of  people  they  knew, 
and  they  were  kept  apart  till  it  dropped 
them  at  the  little  suburban  station.  As 
they  strolled  up  the  shaded  hill,  Glennard 
talked  volubly,  pointing  out  the  improve- 
ments in  the  neighborhood,  deploring  the 
threatened  approach  of  an  electric  railway, 
and  screening  himself  by  a  series  of  reflex 
adjustments  from  the  imminent  risk  of  any 
allusion  to  the  "  Letters."  Flamel  suffered 
his  discourse  with  the  bland  inattention 
that  we  accord  to  the  affairs  of  someone 
else's  suburb,  and  they  reached  the  shelter 
of  Alexa's  tea-table  without  a  perceptible 
turn  toward  the  dreaded  topic. 

The  dinner  passed  off  safely.  Flamel, 
always  at  his  best  in  Alexa's  presence, 
gave  her  the  kind  of  attention  which  is 
like  a  beaconing  light  thrown  on  the  speak- 
er's words :  his  answers  seemed  to  bring 
out  a  latent  significance  in  her  phrases,  as 
the  sculptor  draws  his  statue  from  the 
block.     Glennard,  under  his  wife's  com- 
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posure,  detected  a  sensibility  to  this  ma- 
noeuvre, and  the  discovery  was  like  the 
lightning-flash  across  a  nocturnal  land- 
scape. Thus  far  these  momentary  illu- 
minations had  served  only  to  reveal  the 
strangeness  of  the  intervening  country  : 
each  fresh  observation  seemed  J: o  increase 
the  sum-total  of  his  ignorance.  Her  sim- 
plicity of  outline  was  more  puzzling  than 
a  complex  surface.  One  may  conceiva- 
bly work  one's  way  through  a  labyrinth  ; 
but  Alexa's  candor  was  like  a  snow-cov- 
ered plain  where,  the  road  once  lost,  there 
are  no  landmarks  to  travel  by. 

Dinner  over,  they  returned  to  the  ve- 
randa, where  a  moon,  rising  behind  the 
old  elm,  was  combining  with  that  com- 
plaisant tree  a  romantic  enlargement  of 
their  borders.  Glennard  had  forgotten  the 
cigars.  He  went  to  his  study  to  fetch  them, 
and  in  passing  through  the  drawing-room 
he  saw  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Let- 
ters "  lying  open  on  his  wife's  table.  He 
picked  up  the  book  and  looked  at  the  date 
of  the  letter  she  had  been  reading.  It 
was  one  of   the  last     .  he   knew 

the  few  lines  by  heart.  He  dropped  the 
book  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  Why 
had  he  included  that  one  among  the 
others  ?  Or  was  it  possible  that  now  they 
would  all  seem  like  that  ? 

Alexa's  voice  came  suddenly  out  of  the 

dusk.       "  May   Touchett  was    right 

it  is  like  listening  at  a  key-hole.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  read  it  !  " 

Flamel  returned,  in  the  leisurely  tone  of 
the  man  whose  phrases  are  punctuated 
by  a  cigarette,  "  It  seems  so  to  us,  perhaps  ; 
but  to  another  generation  the  book  will  be 
a  classic." 

"  Then  it  ought  not  to  have  been  pub- 
lished till  it  had  become  a  classic.  It's 
horrible,  it's  degrading  almost,  to  read  the 
secrets  of  a  woman  one  might  have 
known."  She  added,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  Stephen  did  know  her " 

"  Did  he  ?  "  came  from  Flamel. 

"  He  knew  her  very  well,  at  Hillbridge, 
years  ago.  The  book  has  made  him  feel 
dreadfully  ...  he  wouldn't  read  it 
.  he  didn't  want  me  to  read  it.  I 
didn't  understand  at  first,  but  now  I  can 
see  how  horribly  disloyal  it  must  seem  to 
him.  It's  so  much  worse  to  surprise  a 
friend's  secrets  than  a  stranger's." 

"  Oh,  Glennard's  such  a  sensitive  chap," 


Flamel  said,  easily  ;  and  Alexa  almost  re- 
bukingly  rejoined,  "  If  you'd  known  her 
I'm  sure  you'd  feel  as  he  does.     .     .      ." 

Glennard  stood  motionless,  overcome 
by  the  singular  infelicity  with  which  he 
had  contrived  to  put  Flamel  in  possession 
of  the  two  points  most  damaging  to  his 
case  :  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  friend 
of  Margaret  Aubyn's,  and  that  he  had  con- 
cealed from  Alexa  his  share  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  letters.  To  a  man  of  less 
than  FlamePs  astuteness  it  must  now  be 
clear  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed  ; 
and  the  possibility  once  suggested,  noth- 
ing could  be  easier  than  to  confirm  it  by 
discreet  research.  An  impulse  of  self- 
accusal  drove  Glennard  to  the  window. 
Why  not  anticipate  betrayal  by  telling  his 
wife  the  truth  in  FlamePs  presence  ?  If 
the  man  had  a  drop  of  decent  feeling  in 
him,  such  a  course  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  securing  his  silence  ;  and  above 
all,  it  would  rid  Glennard  of  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  himself  against  the  per- 
petual criticism  of  his  wife's  belief  in 
him. 

The  impulse  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
him  to  the  window  ;  but  there  a  reaction 
of  defiance  set  in.  What  had  he  done, 
after  all,  to  need  defence  and  explanation  ? 
Both  Dresham  and  Flamel  had,  in  his  hear- 
ing, declared  the  publication  of  the  letters 
to  be  not  only  justifiable  but  obligatory  ; 
and  if  the  disinterestedness  of  FlamePs 
verdict  might  be  questioned,  Dresham's 
at  least  represented  the  impartial  view  of 
the  man  of  letters.  As  to  Alexa's  words, 
they  were  simply  the  conventional  utter- 
ance of  the  "nice  "  woman  on  a  question 
already  decided  for  her  by  other  "nice" 
women.  She  had  said  the  proper  thing 
as  mechanically  as  she  would  have  put  on 
the  appropriate  gown  or  written  the  cor- 
rect form  of  dinner-invitation.  Glennard 
had  small  faith  in  the  abstract  judgments 
of  the  other  sex  ;  he  knew  that  half  the 
women  who  were  horrified  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Aubyn's  letters  would  have 
betrayed  her  secrets  without  a  scruple. 

The  sudden  lowering  of  his  emotional 
pitch  brought  a  proportionate  relief.  He 
told  himself  that  now  the  worst  was  over 
and  things  would  fall  into  perspective 
again.  His  wife  and  Flamel  had  turned 
to  other  topics,  and  coming  out  on  the 
veranda,  he  handed  the  cigars  to  Flamel, 
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saying,  cheerfully — and  yet  he  could  have 
sworn  they  were  the  last  words  he  meant 
to  utter  ! — ';  Look  here,  old  man,  before 
you  go  down  to  Newport  you  must  come 
out  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us — mustn't 
he,  Alexa  ?  " 

VIII 

LENNARI)  had,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  counted  on 
the  continuance  of  this 
easier  mood.  He  had  al- 
ways taken  pride  in  a  cer- 
tain robustness  of  fibre  that 
enabled  him  to  harden  himself  against  the 
inevitable,  to  convert  his  failures  into  the 
building  materials  of  success.  Though  it 
did  not  even  now  occur  to  him  that  what 
he  called  the  inevitable  had  hitherto  been 
the  alternative  he  happened  to  prefer,  he 
was  yet  obscurely  aware  that  his  present 
difficulty  was  one  not  to  be  conjured  by 
any  affectation  of  indifference.  Some 
griefs  build  the  soul  a  spacious  house — 
but  in  this  misery  of  Glennard's  he  could 
not  stand  upright.  It  pressed  against  him 
at  every  turn.  He  told  himself  that  this 
was  because  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
visible  evidences  of  his  act.  The  "  Let- 
ters" confronted  him  everywhere.  People 
who  had  never  opened  a  book  discussed 
them  with  critical  reservations  ;  to  have 
read  them  had  become  a  social  obligation 
in  circles  to  which  literature  never  pene- 
trates except  in  a  personal  guise. 

Glennard  did  himself  injustice.  It  was 
from  the  unexpected  discovery  of  his  own 
pettiness  that  he  chiefly  suffered.  Our 
self-esteem  is  apt  to  be  based  on  the 
hypothetical  great  act  we  have  never  had 
occasion  to  perform  ;  and  even  the  most 
self-scrutinizing  modesty  credits  itself  neg- 
atively with  a  high  standard  of  conduct. 
Glennard  had  never  thought  himself  a 
hero  ;  but  he  had  been  certain  that  he  was 
incapable  of  baseness.  We  all  like  our 
wrong-doings  to  have  a  becoming  cut,  to 
be  made  to  order,  as  it  were  ;  and  Glen- 
nard found  himself  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
garb  of  dishonor  surely  meant  for  a  mean- 
er figure. 

The  immediate  result  of  his  first  weeks 
of  wretchedness  was  the  resolve  to  go  to 
town  for  the  winter.  He  knew  that  such 
a  course  was  just  beyond  the  limit  of  pru- 


dence ;  but  it  was  easy  to  allay  the  fears 
of  Alexa  who,  scrupulously  vigilant  in  the 
management  of  the  household,  preserved 
the  American  wife's  usual  aloofness  from 
her  husband's  business  cares.  Glennard 
felt  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  a 
winter's  solitude  with  her.  He  had  an  un- 
speakable dread  of  her  learning  the  truth 
about  the  letters,  yet  could  not  be  sure  of 
steeling  himself  against  the  suicidal  im- 
pulse of  avowal.  His  very  soul  was 
parched  for  sympathy  ;  he  thirsted  for  a 
voice  of  pity  and  comprehension.  But 
would  his  wife  pity  ?  Would  she  under- 
stand ?  Again  he  found  himself  brought 
up  abruptly  against  his  incredible  ignor- 
ance of  her  nature.  The  fact  that  he 
knew  well  enough  how  she  would  behave 
in  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  life,  that  he 
could  count,  in  such  contingencies,  on  the 
kind  of  high  courage  and  directness  he 
had  always  divined  in  her,  made  him  the 
more  hopeless  of  her  entering  into  the  tor- 
turous psychology  of  an  act  that  he  himself 
could  no  longer  explain  or  understand.  It 
would  have  been  easier  had  she  been  more 
complex,  more  feminine — if  he  could  have 
counted  on  her  imaginative  sympathy  or 
her  moral  obtuseness — but  he  was  sure  of 
neither.  He  was  sure  of  nothing  but  that, 
for  a  time,  he  must  avoid  her.  Glennard 
could  not  rid  himself  of  the  delusion  that 
by  and  by  his  action  would  cease  to  make 
its  consequences  felt.  He  would  not  have 
cared  to  own  to  himself  that  he  counted 
on  the  dulling  of  his  sensibilities  :  he  pre- 
ferred to  indulge  the  vague  hypothesis  that 
extraneous  circumstances  would  somehow 
efface  the  blot  upon  his  conscience.  In 
his  worst  moments  of  self-abasement  he 
tried  to  find  solace  in  the  thought  that 
Flamel  had  sanctioned  his  course.  Flamel, 
at  the  outset,  must  have  guessed  to  whom 
the  letters  were  addressed  ;  yet  neither 
then  nor  afterward  had  he  hesitated  to 
advise  their  publication.  This  thought 
drew  Glennard  to  him  in  fitful  impulses  of 
friendliness,  from  each  of  which  there  was 
a  sharper  reaction  of  distrust  and  aver- 
sion. When  Flamel  was  not  at  the  house, 
he  missed  the  support  of  his  tacit  conniv- 
ance ;  when  he  was  there,  his  presence 
seemed  the  assertion  of  an  intolerable 
claim. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  Glennards  took 
possession  of  the  little  house  that  was  to 
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cost  them  almost  nothing.  The  change 
brought  Glennard  the  immediate  relief  of 
seeing  less  of  his  wife,  and  of  being  pro- 
tected, in  her  presence,  by  the  multiplied 
preoccupations  of  town  life.  Alexa,  who 
could  never  appear  hurried,  showed  the 
smiling  abstraction  of  a  pretty  woman  to 
whom  the  social  side  of  married  life  has 
not  lost  its  novelty.  Glennard,  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  man  fresh  from  his  first 
financial  imprudence,  encouraged  her  in 
such  little  extravagances  as  her  good  sense 
at  first  resisted.  Since  they  had  come  to 
town,  he  argued,  they  might  as  well  enjoy 
themselves.  He  took  a  sympathetic  view 
of  the  necessity  of  new  gowns,  he  gave 
her  a  set  of  furs  at  Christmas,  and  before 
the  New  Year  they  had  agreed  on  the 
obligation  of  adding  a  parlor-maid  to  their 
small  establishment. 

Providence  the  very  next  day  hastened 
to  justify  this  measure  by  placing  on  Glen- 
nard's  breakfast-plate  an  envelope  bearing 
the  name  of  the  publishers  to  whom  he 
had  sold  Mrs.  Aubyn's  letters.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  letter  the  early  post 
had  brought,  and  he  glanced  across  the 
table  at  his  wife,  who  had  come  down 
before  him  and  had  probably  laid  the  en- 
velope on  his  plate.  She  wras  not  the 
woman  to  ask  awkward  questions,  but  he 
felt  the  conjecture  of  her  glance,  and  he 
was  debating  whether  to  affect  surprise  at 
the  receipt  of  the  letter,  or  to  pass  it  off  as 
a  business  communication  that  had  strayed 
to  his  house,  when  a  check  fell  from  the 
envelope.  It  was  the  royalty  on  the  first 
edition  of  the  letters.  His  first  feeling  was 
one  of  simple  satisfaction.  The  money 
had  come  with  such  infernal  opportune- 
ness that  he  could  not  help  welcoming  it. 
Before  long,  too,  there  would  be  more  ; 
he  knew  the  book  was  still  selling  far  be- 
yond the  publisher's  previsions.  He  put 
the  check  in  his  pocket  and  left  the  room 
without  looking  at  his  wife. 

On  the  way  to  his  office  the  habitual 
reaction  set  in.  The  money  he  had  re- 
ceived was  the  first  tangible  reminder 
that  he  was  living  on  the  sale  of  his  self- 
esteem.  The  thought  of  material  benefit 
had  been  overshadowed  by  his  sense  of 
the  intrinsic  baseness  of  making  the  letters 
known  ;  now  he  saw  what  an  element  of 
sordidness  it  added  to  the  situation  and  how 
the  fact  that  he  needed  the   money,  and 


must  use  it,  pledged  him  more  irrevocably 
than  ever  to  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
It  seemed  to  him,  in  that  first  hour  of  mis- 
ery, that  he  had  betrayed  his  friend  anew. 

When,  that  afternoon,  he  reached  home 
earlier  than  usual,  Alexa's  drawing-room 
was  full  of  a  gayety  that  overflowed  to  the 
stairs.  Flamel,  for  a  wonder,  was  not 
there  ;  but  Dresham  and  young  Hartly, 
grouped  about  the  tea-table,  were  receiv- 
ing with  resonant  mirth  a  narrative  deliv- 
ered in  the  fluttered  staccato  that  made 
Mrs.  Armiger's  conversation  like  the  ejac- 
ulations of  a  startled  aviary. 

She  paused  as  Glennard  entered,  and  he 
had  time  to  notice  that  his  wife,  who  was 
busied  about  the  tea-tray,  had  not  joined 
in  the  laughter  of  the  men. 

"  Oh,  go  on,  go  on,"  young  Hartly 
rapturously  groaned  ;  and  Mrs.  Armiger 
met  Glennard's  inquiry  with  the  deprecat- 
ing cry  that  really  she  didn't  see  what  there 
was  to  laugh  at.  "I'm  sure  I  feel  more 
like  crying.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  Alexa  hadn't  been  at  home 
to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea.  My  nerves  are 
in  shreds — yes,  another,  dear,  please — " 
and  as  Glennard  looked  his  perplexity, 
she  went  on,  after  pondering  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  second  lump  of  sugar,  "  Why, 
I've  just  come  from  the  reading,  you  know 
— the  reading  at  the  Waldorf." 

"  I  haven't  been  in  town  long  enough 
to  know  anything,"  said  Glennard,  taking 
the  cup  his  wife  handed  him.  "  Who  has 
been  reading  what  ?" 

"  That  lovely  girl  from  the  South — 
Georgie— Georgie  what's  her  name — Mrs. 
Dresham's  protegee — unless  she's  yours, 
Mr.  Dresham  !  Why,  the  big  ball-room 
was  packed,  and  all  the  women  were  cry- 
ing like  idiots — it  was  the  most  harrowing 
thing  I  ever  heard " 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?  "  Glennard 
asked;  and  his  wrife  interposed  :  "Won't 
you  have  another  bit  of  cake,  Julia  ?  Or, 
Stephen,  ring  for  some  hot  toast,  please." 
Her  tone  betrayed  a  polite  satiety  of  the 
topic  under  discussion.  Glennard  turned 
to  the  bell,  but  Mrs.  Armiger  pursued  him 
with  her  lovely  amazement. 

"Why,  the  "  Aubyn  Letters  "  —didn't 
you  know  about  it  ?  The  girl  read  them 
so  beautifully  that  it  was  quite  horrible — I 
should  have  fainted  if  there  M  been  a  man 
near  enough  to  carry  me  out." 
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Hartly's  glee  redoubled,  and  Dresham 
said,  jovially,  "  How  like  you  women  to 
raise  a  shriek  over  the  book  and  then  do 
all  you  can  to  encourage  the  blatant  pub- 
licity of  the  readings  !  " 

Mrs.  Armiger  met  him  more  than  half- 
way on  a  torrent  of  self-accusal.  "  It  was 
horrid  ;  it  wras  disgraceful.  I  told  your 
wife  we  ought  all  to  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves for  going,  and  I  think  Alexa  was 
quite  right  to  refuse  to  take  any  tickets — 
even  if  it  was  for  a  charity." 

"  Oh,"  her  hostess  murmured,  indiffer- 
ently, "  with  me  charity  begins  at  home. 
I  can't  afford  emotional  luxuries." 

"A  charity  ?  A  charity  ?  "  Hartly  ex- 
ulted. "  I  hadn't  seized  the  full  beauty 
of  it.  Reading  poor  Margaret  Aubyn's 
love-letters  at  the  Waldorf  before  five  hun- 
dred people  for  a  charity  !  What  char- 
ity, dear  Mrs.  Armiger?  " 

"  Why,  the  Home  for  Friendless  Wom- 
en  " 

"It  was  well  chosen,"  Dresham  com- 
mented ;  and  Hartly  buried  his  mirth  in 
the  sofa-cushions. 

When  they  were  alone  Glennard,  still 
holding  his  untouched  cup  of  tea,  turned 
to  his  wife,  who  sat  silently  behind  the 
kettle.  "  Who  asked  you  to  take  a  ticket 
for  that  reading  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  really — Kate  Dresham, 
I  fancy.      It  was  she  who  got  it  up." 

"  It's  just  the  sort  of  damnable  vul- 
garity she's  capable  of  !  It's  loathsome 
— it's  monstrous " 

His  wife,  without  looking  up,  answered 
gravely,  "  I  thought  so  too.  It  was  for 
that  reason  I  didn't  go.  But  you  must 
remember  that  very  few  people  feel  about 
Mrs.  Aubyn  as  you  do " 

Glennard  managed  to  set  down  his  cup 
with  a  steady  hand,  but  the  room  swung 
round  with  him  and  he  dropped  into  the 
nearest  chair.     "  As  I  do  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  I  mean  that  very  few  people  knew  her 
when  she  lived  in  New  York.  To  most 
of  the  women  who  went  to  the  reading  she 
was  a  mere  name,  too  remote  to  have  any 
personality.  With  me,  of  course,  it  was 
different " 

Glennard  gave  her  a  startled  look. 
"  Different  ?     Why  different  ?  " 

"  Since  you  were  her  friend " 

"  Her  friend  !  "  He  stood  up  impa- 
tiently.     "  You  speak  as  if  she  had  had 


only  one — the  most  famous  woman  of  her 
day  !  "  He  moved  vaguely  about  the 
room,  bending  down  to  look  at  some 
books  on  the  table.  "  I  hope,"  he  added, 
"  you  didn't  give  that  as  a  reason,  by  the 
way  ?  " 

"A  reason  ?" 

"  For  not  going.  A  woman  who  gives 
reasons  for  getting  out  of  social  obliga- 
tions is  sure  to  make  herself  unpopular  or 
ridiculous." 

The  words  were  uncalculated  ;  but  in 
an  instant  he  saw  that  they  had  strangely 
bridged  the  distance  between  his  wife  and 
himself.  He  felt  her  close  on  him,  like  a 
panting  foe  ;  and  her  answer  was  a  flash 
that  showed  the  hand  on  the  trigger. 

"  I  seem,"  she  said  from  the  threshold, 
"  to  have  done  both  in  giving  my  reason 
to  you." 


The  fact  that  they  were  dining  out  that 
evening  made  it  easy  for  him  to  avoid 
Alexa  till  she  came  downstairs  in  her  opera- 
cloak.  Mrs.  Touchett,  who  was  going  to 
the  same  dinner,  had  offered  to  call  for 
her,  and  Glennard,  refusing  a  precarious 
seat  between  the  ladies'  draperies,  followed 
on  foot.  The  evening  was  interminable. 
The  reading  at  the  Waldorf,  at  which  all 
the  women  had  been  present,  had  revived 
the  discussion  of  the  "Aubyn  Letters" 
and  Glennard,  hearing  his  wife  questioned 
as  to  her  absence,  felt  himself  miserably 
wishing  that  she  had  gone,  rather  than 
that  her  staying  away  should  have  been  re- 
marked. He  was  rapidly  losing  all  sense 
of  proportion  where  the  "Letters"  were 
concerned.  He  could  no  longer  hear  them 
mentioned  without  suspecting  a  purpose 
in  the  allusion ;  he  even  yielded  himself 
for  a  moment  to  the  extravagance  of  im- 
agining that  Mrs.  Dresham,  whom  he  dis- 
liked, had  organized  the  reading  in  the 
hope  of  making  him  betray  himself — for 
he  was  already  sure  that  Dresham  had 
divined  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

The  attempt  to  keep  a  smooth  surface 
on  this  inner  tumult  was  as  endless  and 
unavailing  as  efforts  made  in  a  nightmare. 
He  lost  all  sense  of  what  he  was  saying  to 
his  neighbors  and  once  when  he  looked 
up  his  wife's  glance  struck  him  cold. 

She  sat  nearly  opposite  him,  at  Flamel's 
side,  and  it  appeared  to  Glennard  that  they 
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had  built  about  themselves  one  of  those 
airy  barriers  of  talk  behind  which  two 
people  can  say  what  they  please.  While 
the  reading  was  discussed  they  were 
silent.  Their  silence  seemed  to  Glennard 
almost  cynical — it  stripped  the  last  dis- 
guise from  their  complicity.  A  throb  of 
anger  rose  in  him,  but  suddenly  it  fell,  and 
he  felt,  with  a  curious  sense  of  relief,  that 
at  bottom  he  no  longer  cared  whether 
Flamel  had  told  his  wife  or  not.  The  as- 
sumption that  Flamel  knew  about  the  let- 
ters had  become  a  fact  to  Glennard  ;  and 
it  now  seemed  to  him  better  that  Alexa 
should  know  too. 

He  was  frightened  at  first  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  own  indifference.  The  last 
barriers  of  his  will  seemed  to  be  breaking 
down  before  a  flood  of  moral  lassitude. 
How  could  he  continue  to  play  his  part, 
to  keep  his  front  to  the  enemy,  with  this 
poison  of  indifference  stealing  through  his 
veins  ?  He  tried  to  brace  himself  with  the 
remembrance  of  his  wife's  scorn.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  note  on  which  their  con- 
versation had  closed.  If  he  had  ever 
wondered  how  she  would  receive  the  truth 
he  wondered  no  longer — she  would  de- 
spise him.  But  this  lent  a  new  insidious- 
ness  to  his  temptation,  since  her  contempt 
would  be  a  refuge  from  his  own.  He 
said  to  himself  that,  since  he  no  longer 
cared  for  the  consequences,  he  could  at 
least  acquit  himself  of  speaking  in  self- 
defence.  What  he  wanted  now  was  not 
immunity  but  castigation  :  his  wife's  in- 
dignation might  still  reconcile  him  to 
himself.  Therein  lay  his  one  hope  of  re- 
generation ;  her  scorn  was  the  moral  an- 
tiseptic that  he  needed,  her  comprehension 
the  one  balm  that  could  heal  him.     .    .     . 

When  they  left  the  dinner  he  was  so 
afraid  of  speaking  that  he  let  her  drive 
home  alone,  and  went  to  the  club  with 
Flamel. 

IX 

E  rose  next  morning  with 
the  resolve  to  know  what 
Alexa  thought  of  him.  It 
was  not  anchoring  in  a  ha- 
ven, but  lying  to  in  a  storm 
— he  felt  the  need  of  a  tem- 
porary lull  in  the  turmoil  of  his  sensa- 
tions. 

He  came  home  late,  for  they  were  din- 
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ing  alone  and  he  knew  that  they  would 
have  the  evening  together.  When  he 
followed  her  to  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of 
speaking  ;  but  as  she  handed  him  his 
coffee  he  said,  involuntarily  :  "  I  shall 
have  to  carry  this  off  to  the  study,  I've 
got  a  lot  of  work  to-night." 

Alone  in  the  study  he  cursed  his  cowar- 
dice. What  was  it  that  had  withheld  him? 
A  certain  bright  unapproachableness 
seemed  to  keep  him  at  arm's  length.  She 
was  not  the  kind  of  woman  whose  com- 
passion could  be  circumvented  ;  there 
was  no  chance  of  slipping  past  the  out- 
posts ;  he  would  never  take  her  by  sur- 
prise. Well — why  not  face  her,  then  ? 
What  he  shrank  from  could  be  no  worse 
than  what  he  was  enduring.  He  had 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  turned  to  go 
upstairs  when  a  new  expedient  presented 
itself.  What  if,  instead  of  telling  her,  he 
were  to  let  her  find  out  for  herself  and 
watch  the  effect  of  the  discovery  before 
speaking  ?  In  this  way  he  made  over  to 
chance  the  burden  of  the  revelation. 

The  idea  had  been  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  the  formula  enclosing  the  pub- 
lisher's check.  He  had  deposited  the 
money,  but  the  notice  accompanying  it 
dropped  from  his  note-case  as  he  cleared 
his  table  for  work.  It  was  the  formula 
usual  in  such  cases  and  revealed  clearly 
enough  that  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
royalty  on  Margaret  Aubyn's  letters.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  Alexa  to  read  it 
without  understanding  at  once  that  the 
letters  had  been  written  to  him  and  that 
he  had  sold  them. 

He  sat  downstairs  till  he  heard  her  ring 
for  the  parlor-maid  to  put  out  the  lights  ; 
then  he  went  up  to  the  drawing-room 
with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand. 
Alexa  was  just  rising  from  her  seat  and 
the  lamplight  fell  on  the  deep  roll  of  hair 
that  overhung  her  brow  like  the  eaves  of 
a  temple.  Her  face  had  often  the  high 
secluded  look  of  a  shrine  ;  and  it  was  this 
touch  of  awe  in  her  beauty  that  now  made 
him  feel  himself  on  the  brink  of  sacrilege. 

Lest  the  feeling  should  dominate  him, 
he  spoke  at  once.  "  I've  brought  you  a 
piece  of  work — a  lot  of  old  bills  and  things 
that  I  want  you  to  sort  for  me.  Some 
are  not  worth  keeping — but  you'll  be  able 
to  judge  of  that.     There  may  be  a  letter 
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or  two  among  them — nothing  of  much 
account,  but  I  don't  like  to  throw  away 
the  whole  lot  without  having  them  looked 
over  and  I  haven't  time  to  do  it  my- 
self." 

He  held  out  the  papers  and  she  took 
them  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  recog- 
nize in  the  service  he  asked  the  tacit  inten- 
tion of  making  amends  for  the  incident  of 
the  previous  day. 

"  Are  you  sure  I  shall  know  which  to 
keep  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  sure,"  he  answered,  easily — 
"  and  besides,  none  are  of  much  impor- 
tance." 

The  next  morning  he  invented  an  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  the  house  without  seeing 
her,  and  when  he  returned,  just  before 
dinner,  he  found  a  visitor's  hat  and  stick 
in  the  hall.  The  visitor  was  Flamel,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  leave. 

He  had  risen,  but  Alexa  remained 
seated  ;  and  their  attitude  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  colloquy  that  had  prolonged 
itself  beyond  the  limits  of  speech.  Both 
turned  a  surprised  eye  on  Glennard  and 
he  had  the  sense  of  walking  into  a  room 
grown  suddenly  empty,  as  though  their 
thoughts  were  conspirators  dispersed  by 
his  approach.  He  felt  the  clutch  of  his 
old  fear.  What  if  his  wife  had  already 
sorted  the  papers  and  had  told  Flamel 
of  her  discovery  ?  Well,  it  was  no  news 
to  Flame!  that  Glennard  was  in  receipt  of 
a  royalty  on  the  "Aubyn  Letters."     .    .     . 

A  sudden  resolve  to  know  the  worst 
made  him  lift  his  eyes  to  his  wife  as  the 
door  closed  on  Flamel.  But  Alexa  had 
risen  also,  and  bending  over  her  writing- 
table,  with  her  back  to  Glennard,  was  be- 
ginning to  speak  precipitately. 

"  I'm  dining  out  to-night — you  don't 
mind  my  deserting  you  ?  Julia  Armiger 
sent  me  word  just  now  that  she  had  an 
extra  ticket  for  the  last  Ambrose  concert. 
She  told  me  to  say  how  sorry  she  was  that 
she  hadn't  two — but  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
be  sorry  ! "  She  ended  with  a  laugh  that 
had  the  effect  of  being  a  strayed  echo  of 
Mrs.  Armiger's ;  and  before  Glennard 
could  speak  she  had  added,  with  her  hand 
on  the  door,  "  Mr.  Flamel  stayed  so  late 
that  I've  hardly  time  to  dress.  The  con- 
cert begins  ridiculously  early,  and  Julia 
dines  at  half-past  seven " 

Glennard    stood    alone    in    the    empty 


room  that  seemed  somehow  full  of  an  iron- 
ical consciousness  of  what  was  happening. 
"  She  hates  me,"  he  murmured.  "  She 
hates  me.      .     .     ." 


The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Glen- 
nard purposely  lingered  late  in  his  room. 
When  he  came  downstairs  his  wife  was 
already  seated  at  the  breakfast-table. 
She  lifted  her  usual  smile  to  his  entrance 
and  they  took  shelter  in  the  nearest  topic, 
like  wayfarers  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
WThile  he  listened  to  her  account  of  the 
concert  he  began  to  think  that,  after  all, 
she  had  not  yet  sorted  the  papers,  and 
that  her  agitation  of  the  previous  day 
must  be  ascribed  to  another  cause,  in 
which  perhaps  he  had  but  an  indirect  con- 
cern. He  wondered  it  had  never  before 
occurred  to  him  that  Flamel  was  the  kind 
of  man  who  might  very  well  please  a 
woman  at  his  own  expense,  without  need 
of  fortuitous  assistance.  If  this  possibil- 
ity cleared  the  outlook  it  did  not  brighten 
it.  Glennard  merely  felt  himself  left  alone 
with  his  baseness. 

Alexa  left  the  breakfast-table  before 
him  and  when  he  went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  he  found  her  dressed  to  go  out. 

"  Aren't  you  a  little  early  for  church  ?  " 
he  asked. 

She  replied  that,  on  the  way  there,  she 
meant  to  stop  a  moment  at  her  mother's ; 
and  while  she  drew  on  her  gloves,  he  fum- 
bled among  the  knick-knacks  on  the  man- 
tel-piece for  a  match  to  light  his  cigarette. 

"  Well,  good-by,"  she  said,  turning  to 
go  ;  and  from  the  threshold  she  added  : 
"  By  the  way,  I've  sorted  the  papers  you 
gave  me.  Those  that  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  keep  are  on  your  study-table." 
She  went  downstairs  and  he  heard  the 
door  close  behind  her. 

She  had  sorted  the  papers — she  knew, 
then — she  must  know — and  she  had  made 
no  sign  ! 

Glennard,  he  hardly  knew  how,  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  study.  On  the 
table  lay  the  packet  he  had  given  her.  It 
was  much  smaller — she  had  evidently 
gone  over  the  papers  with  care,  destroy- 
ing the  greater  number.  He  loosened  the 
elastic  band  and  spread  the  remaining  en- 
velopes on  his  desk.  The  publisher's  no- 
tice was  among  them. 
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X 

IS  wife  knew  and  she  made 
no  sign.  Glennard  found 
himself  in  the  case  of  the 
seafarer  who,  closing  his 
eyes  at  nightfall  on  a  scene 
<M  he  thinks  to  put  leagues  be- 
hind him  before  day,  wakes  to  a  port-hole 
framing  the  same  patch  of  shore.  From 
the  kind  of  exaltation  to  which  his  resolve 
had  lifted  him  he  dropped  to  an  unrea- 
soning apathy.  His  impulse  of  confes- 
sion had  acted  as  a  drug  to  self-reproach. 
He  had  tried  to  shift  a  portion  of  his  bur- 
den to  his  wife's  shoulders  and  now  that 
she  had  tacitly  refused  to  carry  it,  he  felt 
the  load  too  heavy  to  be  taken  up  again. 
A  fortunate  interval  of  hard  work 
brought  respite  from  this  pliase  of  sterile 
misery.  He  went  West  to  argue  an  im- 
portant case,  won  it,  and  came  back  to 
fresh  preoccupations.  His  own  affairs 
were  thriving  enough  to  engross  him  in  the 
pauses  of  his  professional  work,  and  for 
over  two  months  he  had  little  time  to  look 
himself  in  the  face.  Not  unnaturally — 
for  he  was  as  yet  unskilled  in  the  subtleties 
of  introspection — he  mistook  his  tempo- 
rary insensibility  for  a  gradual  revival  of 
moral  health. 

He  told  himself  that  he  was  recovering 
his  sense  of  proportion,  getting  to  see 
things  in  their  true  light ;  and  if  he  now 
thought  of  his  rash  appeal  to  his  wife's 
sympathy  it  was  as  an  act  of  folly  from 
the  consequences  of  which  he  had  been 
saved  by  the  providence  that  watches  over 
madmen.  He  had  little  leisure  to  observe 
Alexa  ;  but  he  concluded  that  the  com- 
mon-sense momentarily  denied  him  had 
counselled  her  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
inevitable.  If  such  a  quality  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  passionate  justness  that 
had  once  seemed  to  characterize  her,  he 
accepted  the  alternative  as  a  part  of  that 
general  lowering  of  the  key  that  seems 
needful  to  the  maintenance  of  the  matri- 
monial duet.  What  woman  ever  retained 
her  abstract  sense  of  justice  where  another 
woman  was  concerned  ?  Possibly  the 
thought  that  he  had  profited  by  Mrs. 
Aubyn's  tenderness  was  not  wholly  un- 
agreeable to  his  wife. 

When  the  pressure  of  work  began  to 
lessen,  and  he  found  himself,  in  the  length- 


ening afternoons,  able  to  reach  home  some- 
what earlier,  he  noticed  that  the  little 
drawing-room  was  always  full  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  seldom  had  an  evening  alone 
together.  When  he  was  tired,  as  often 
happened,  she  went  out  alone  ;  the  idea 
of  giving  up  an  engagement  to  remain 
with  him  seemed  not  to  occur  to  her. 
She  had  shown,  as  a  girl,  little  fondness 
for  society,  nor  had  she  seemed  to  regret 
it  during  the  year  they  had  spent  in  the 
country.  He  reflected,  however,  that  he 
was  sharing  the  common  lot  of  husbands, 
who  proverbially  mistake  the  early  ardors 
of  housekeeping  for  a  sign  of  settled 
domesticity.  Alexa,  at  any  rate,  was  re- 
futing his  theory  as  inconsiderately  as  a 
seedling  defeats  the  gardener's  expecta- 
tions. An  undefinable  change  had  come 
over  her.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  happy 
one,  since  she  had  grown,  if  not  hand- 
somer, at  least  more  vivid  and  expressive  ; 
her  beauty  had  become  more  communi- 
cable :  it  was  as  though  she  had  learned 
the  conscious  exercise  of  intuitive  attri- 
butes and  now  used  her  effects  with  the 
discrimination  of  an  artist  skilled  in  values. 
To  a  dispassionate  critic  (as  Glennard  now 
rated  himself)  the  art  may  at  times  have 
been  a  little  too  obvious.  Her  attempts 
at  lightness  lacked  spontaneity,  and  she 
sometimes  rasped  him  by  laughing  like 
Julia  Armiger;  but  he  had  enough  imag- 
ination to  perceive  that,  in  respect  of  his 
wife's  social  arts,  a  husband  necessarily 
sees  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry. 

In  this  ironical  estimate  of  their  relation 
Glennard  found  himself  strangely  relieved 
of  all  concern  as  to  his  wife's  feelings  for 
Flamel.  From  an  Olympian  pinnacle  of 
indifference  he  calmly  surveyed  their  in- 
offensive antics.  It  was  surprising  how  his 
cheapening  of  his  wife  put  him  at  ease 
with  himself.  Far  as  he  and  she  were 
from  each  other  they  yet  had,  in  a  sense, 
the  tacit  nearness  of  complicity.  Yes, 
they  were  accomplices ;  he  could  no  more 
be  jealous  of  her  than  she  could  despise 
him.  The  jealousy  that  would  once  have 
seemed  a  blur  on  her  whiteness  now  ap- 
peared like  a  tribute  to  ideals  in  which  he 
no  longer  believed. 


Glennard  was  little  given   to  exploring 
the    outskirts    of    literature.      He    always 
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skipped  the  "  literary  notices  "  in  the  pa- 
pers and  he  had  small  leisure  for  the  in- 
termittent pleasures  of  the  periodical.  He 
had  therefore  no  notion  of  the  prolonged 
reverberations  which  the  "Aubyn  Letters" 
had  awakened  in  the  precincts  of  criticism. 
When  the  book  ceased  to  be  talked  about 
he  supposed  it  had  ceased  to  be  read ;  and 
this  apparent  subsidence  of  the  agitation 
about  it  brought  the  reassuring  sense  that 
he  had  exaggerated  its  vitality.  The  con- 
viction, if  it  did  not  ease  his  conscience,  at 
least  offered  him  the  relative  relief  of  ob- 
scurity :  he  felt  like  an  offender  taken 
down  from  the  pillory  and  thrust  into  the 
soothing  darkness  of  a  cell. 

But  one  evening,  when  Alexa  had  left 
him  to  go  to  a  dance,  he  chanced  to  turn 
over  the  magazines  on  her  table,  and  the 
copy  of  the  Horoscope,  to  which  he  settled 
down  with  his  cigar,  confronted  him,  on 
its  first  page,  with  a  portrait  of  Margaret 
Aubyn.  It  was  a  reproduction  of  the  pho- 
tograph that  had  stood  so  long  on  his  desk. 
The  desiccating  air  of  memory  had  turned 
her  into  the  mere  abstraction  of  a  woman, 
and  this  unexpected  evocation  seemed  to 
bring  her  nearer  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  life.  Was  it  because  he  understood  her 
better  ?  He  looked  long  into  her  eyes  ; 
little  personal  traits  reached  out  to  him 
like  caresses — the  tired  droop  of  her  lids, 
her  quick  way  of  leaning  forward  as  she 
spoke,  the  movements  of  her  long  expres- 
sive hands.  All  that  was  feminine  in  her, 
the  quality  he  had  always  missed,  stole 
toward  him  from  her  unreproachf ul  gaze ; 
and  now  that  it  was  too  late  life  had  de- 
veloped in  him  the  subtler  perceptions 
which  could  detect  it  in  even  this  poor 
semblance  of  herself.  For  a  moment  he 
found  consolation  in  the  thought  that,  at 
any  cost,  they  had  thus  been  brought  to- 
gether ;  then  a  flood  of  shame  rushed  over 
him.  Face  to  face  with  her,  he  felt  him- 
self laid  bare  to  the  inmost  fold  of  con- 
sciousness. The  shame  was  deep,  but 
it  was  a  renovating  anguish ;  he  was 
like  a  man  whom  intolerable  pain  has 
roused  from  the  creeping  lethargy  of 
death. 

He  rose  next  morning  to  as  fresh  a  sense 
of  life  as  though  his  hour  of  mute  com- 
munion with  Margaret  Aubyn  had  been 
a  more  exquisite  renewal  of  their  earlier 
meetings.      His  waking  thought  was  that 


he  must  see  her  again ;  and  as  conscious- 
ness affirmed  itself  he  felt  an  intense  fear 
of  losing  the  sense  of  her  nearness.  But 
she  was  still  close  to  him  ;  her  presence 
remained  the  sole  reality  in  a  world  of 
shadows.  All  through  his  working  hours 
he  was  re-living  with  incredible  minute- 
ness every  incident  of  their  obliterated 
past  ;  as  a  man  who  has  mastered  the 
spirit  of  a  foreign  tongue  turns  with  re- 
newed wonder  to  the  pages  his  youth 
has  plodded  over.  In  this  lucidity  of  ret- 
rospection the  most  trivial  detail  had  its 
significance,  and  the  rapture  of  recovery 
was  embittered  to  Glennard  by  the  per- 
ception of  all  that  he  had  missed.  He 
had  been  pitiably,  grotesquely  stupid ; 
and  there  was  irony  in  the  thought 
that,  but  for  the  crisis  through  which  he 
was  passing,  he  might  have  lived  on  in 
complacent  ignorance  of  his  loss.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  bought  him  with  her 
blood.     .     .     . 

That  evening  he  and  Alexa  dined  alone. 
After  dinner  he  followed  her  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  no  longer  felt  the  need  of 
avoiding  her  ;  he  was  hardly  conscious  of 
herpresence.  After  a  few  words  they  lapsed 
into  silence  and  he  sat  smoking  with  his 
eyes  on  the  fire.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  talk  to  her  ;  he  felt  a  curious 
desire  to  be  as  kind  as  possible  ;  but  he 
was  always  forgetting  that  she  was  there. 
Her  full  bright  presence,  through  which 
the  currents  of  life  flowed  so  warmly,  had 
grown  as  tenuous  as  a  shadow,  and  he  saw 
so  far  beyond  her 

Presently  she  rose  and  began  to  move 
about  the  room.  She  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing for  something  and  he  roused  himself 
to  ask  what  she  wanted. 

"  Only  the  last  number  of  the  Horoscope. 
I  thought  I'd  left  it  on  this  table."  He 
said  nothing,  and  she  went  on  :  "  You 
haven't  seen  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  returned  coldly.  The  mag- 
azine was  locked  in  his  desk. 

His  wife  had  moved  to  the  mantel- 
piece. She  stood  facing  him  and  as  he 
looked  up  he  met  her  tentative  gaze.  "  I 
was  reading  an  article  in  it — a  review  of 
Mrs.  Aubyn's  letters,"  she  added,  slowly, 
with  her  deep,  deliberate  blush. 

Glennard  stooped  to  toss  his  cigar  into 
the  fire.  He  felt  a  savage  wish  that  she 
would  not  speak  the  other  woman's  name  ; 
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nothing  else  seemed  to  matter.  "  You 
seem  to  do  a  lot  of  reading,"  he  said. 

She  still  earnestly  confronted  him.  "  I 
was  keeping  this  for  you — I  thought  it 
might  interest  you,"  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  gentle  insistence. 

He  stood  up  and  turned  away.  He 
was  sure  she  knew  that  he  had  taken  the 
review  and  he  felt  that  he  was  beginning 
to  hate  her  again. 

"  I  haven't  time  for  such  things,"  he 
said,  indifferently.  As  he  moved  to  the 
door  he  heard  her  take  a  precipitate  step 
forward;  then  she  paused  and  sank  with- 
out speaking  into  the  chair  from  which  he 
had  risen. 


XI 


S  Glennard,  in  the  raw  Feb- 
ruary sunlight,  mounted  the 
road  to  the  cemetery,  he 
felt  the  beatitude  that 
comes  with  an  abrupt  ces- 
sation of  physical  pain.  He 
had  reached  the  point  where  self-analysis 
ceases  ;  the  impulse  that  moved  him  was 
purely  intuitive.  He  did  not  even  seek  a 
reason  for  it,  beyond  the  obvious  one  that 
his  desire  to  stand  by  Margaret  Aubyn's 
grave  was  prompted  by  no  attempt  at  a 
sentimental  reparation,  but  rather  by  the 
vague  need  to  affirm  in  some  way  the 
reality  of  the  tie  between  them. 

The  ironical  promiscuity  of  death  had 
brought  Mrs.  Aubyn  back  to  share  the 
narrow  hospitality  of  her  husband's  last 
lodging  ;  but  though  Glennard  knew 
she  had  been  buried  near  New  York  he 
had  never  visited  her  grave.  He  was  op- 
pressed, as  he  now  threaded  the  long 
avenues,  by  a  chilling  vision  of  her  return. 
There  was  no  family  to  follow  her  hearse  ; 
she  had  died  alone,  as  she  had  lived ;  and 
the  "  distinguished  mourners  "  who  had 
formed  the  escort  of  the  famous  writer 
knew  nothing  of  the  woman  they  were 
committing  to  the  grave.  Glennard  could 
not  even  remember  at  what  season  she  had 
been  buried  ;  but  his  mood  indulged  the 
fancy  that  it  must  have  been  on  some  such 
day  of  harsh  sunlight,  the  incisive  Febru- 
ary brightness  that  gives  perspicuity  with- 
out warmth.  The  white  avenues  stretched 
before  him  interminably,  lined  with  stereo- 
typed emblems  of  affliction,  as  though  all 


the  platitudes  ever  uttered  had  been  turned 
to  marble  and  set  up  over  the  unresisting 
dead.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  frigid 
urn  or  an  insipid  angel  imprisoned  some 
fine-fibred  grief,  as  the  most  hackneyed 
words  may  become  the  vehicle  of  rare 
meanings  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  end- 
less alignment  of  monuments  seemed  to 
embody  those  easy  generalizations  about 
death  that  do  not  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
living.  Glennard's  eye,  as  he  followed  the 
way  indicated  to  him,  had  instinctively 
sought  some  low  mound  with  a  quiet  head- 
stone. He  had  forgotten  that  the  dead 
seldom  plan  their  own  houses,  and  with  a 
pang  he  discovered  the  name  he  sought 
on  the  cyclopean  base  of  a  granite  shaft 
rearing  its  aggressive  height  at  the  angle 
of  two  avenues. 

"  How  she  would  have  hated  it  !  "  he 
murmured. 

A  bench  stood  near  and  he  seated  him- 
self. The  monument  rose  before  him  like 
some  pretentious  uninhabited  dwelling  ;  he 
could  not  believe  that  Margaret  xAubyn 
lay  there.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning  and 
black  figures  moved  among  the  paths, 
placing  flowers  on  the  frost-bound  hillocks. 
Glennard  noticed  that  the  neighboring 
graves  had  been  thus  newly  dressed ;  and 
he  fancied  a  blind  stir  of  expectancy 
through  the  sod,  as  though  the  bare 
mounds  spread  a  parched  surface  to  that 
commemorative  rain.  He  rose  presently 
and  walked  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cemetery.  Several  greenhouses  stood  near 
the  gates,  and  turning  in  at  the  first  he 
asked  for  some  flowers. 

"Anything-  in  the  emblematic  line?" 
asked  the  anaemic  man  behind  the  drip- 
ping counter. 

Glennard  shook  his  head. 

"  Just  cut  flowers  ?  This  way,  then." 
The  florist  unlocked  a  glass  door  and  led 
him  down  a  moist  green  aisle.  The  hot 
air  was  choked  with  the  scent  of  white 
azaleas,  white  lilies,  white  lilacs  ;  all  the 
flowers  were  white  ;  they  were  like  a  pro- 
longation, a  mystical  efflorescence,  of  the 
long  rows  of  marble  tombstones,  and  their 
perfume  seemed  to  cover  an  odor  of  de- 
cay. The  rich  atmosphere  made  Glennard 
dizzy.  As  he  leaned  in  the  doorpost,  wait- 
ing for  the  flowers,  he  had  a  penetrating 
sense  of  Margaret  Aubyn's  nearness — not 
the  imponderable   presence  of  his  inner 
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vision,  but  a  life  that   beat  warm  in   his 
arms. 

The  sharp  air  caught  him  as  he  stepped 
out  into  it  again.  He  walked  back  and 
scattered  the  flowers  over  the  grave. 
The  edges  of  the  white  petals  shrivelled 
like  burnt  paper  in  the  cold  ;  and  as  he 
watched  them  the  illusion  of  her  nearness 
faded,  shrank  back  frozen. 

XII 

HE  motive  of  his  visit  to 
the  cemetery  remained  un- 
defined save  as  a  final  effort 
|  of  escape  from  his  wife's  in- 
expressive acceptance  of  his 
shame.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  as  long  as  he  could  keep  himself  alive 
to  that  shame  he  would  not  wholly  have 
succumbed  to  its  consequences.  His  chief 
fear  was  that  he  should  become  the  creat- 
ure of  his  act.  His  wife's  indifference  de- 
graded him  ;  it  seemed  to  put  him  on  a 
level  with  his  dishonor.  Margaret  Aubyn 
would  have  abhorred  the  deed  in  propor- 
tion to  her  pity  for  the  man.  The  sense 
of  her  potential  pity  drew  him  back  to  her. 
The  one  woman  knew  but  did  not  under- 
stand ;  the  other,  it  sometimes  seemed, 
understood  without  knowing. 

In  its  last  disguise  of  retrospective  re- 
morse, his  self-pity  affected  a  desire  for 
solitude  and  meditation.  He  lost  himself 
in  morbid  musings,  in  futile  visions  of  what 
life  with  Margaret  Aubyn  might  have  been. 
There  were  moments  when,  in  the  strange 
dislocation  of  his  view,  the  wrong  he  had 
done  her  seemed  a  tie  between  them. 

To  indulge  these  emotions  he  fell  into 
the  habit,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  of  soli- 
tary walks  prolonged  till  after  dusk.  The 
days  were  lengthening,  there  was  a  touch 
of  spring  in  the  air,  and  his  wanderings 
now  usually  led  him  to  the  Park  and  its 
outlying  regions. 

One  Sunday,  tired  of  aimless  locomo- 
tion, he  took  a  cab  at  the  Park  gates  and 
let  it  carry  him  out  to  the  Riverside  Drive. 
It  was  a  gray  afternoon  streaked  with  east 
wind.  Glennard's  cab  advanced  slowly, 
and  as  he  leaned  back,  gazing  with  absent 
intentness  at  the  deserted  paths  that  wound 
under  bare  boughs  between  grass  banks  of 
premature  vividness,  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  two  figures  walking  ahead  of  him. 


This  couple,  who  had  the  path  to  them- 
selves, moved  at  an  uneven  pace,  as  though 
adapting  their  gait  to  a  conversation 
marked  by  meditative  intervals.  Now  and 
then  they  paused,  and  in  one  of  these 
pauses  the  lady,  turning  toward  her  com- 
panion, showed  Glennard  the  outline  of 
his  wife's  profile.    The  man  was  Flamel. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Glennard's  fore- 
head. He  sat  up  with  a  jerk  and  pushed 
back  the  lid  in  the  roof  of  the  hansom ; 
but  when  the  cabman  bent  down  he 
dropped  into  his  seat  without  speaking. 
Then,  becoming  conscious  of  the  pro- 
longed interrogation  of  the  lifted  lid,  he 
called  out — "  Turn — drive  back — any- 
where— I'm  in  a  hurry " 

As  the  cab  swung  round  he  caught  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  two  figures.  They  had 
not  moved  ;  Alexa,  with  bent  head,  stood 
listening. 

"  My  God,  my  God — "  he  groaned. 

It  was  hideous — it  was  abominable- — he 
could  not  understand  it.  The  woman  was 
nothing  to  him — less  than  nothing — yet 
the  blood  hummed  in  his  ears  and  hung 
a  cloud  before  him.  He  knew  it  was  only 
the  stirring  of  the  primal  instinct,  that  it 
had  no  more  to  do  with  his  reasoning  self 
than  any  reflex  impulse  of  the  body  ;  but 
that  merely  lowered  anguish  to  disgust. 
Yes,  it  was  disgust  he  felt — almost  a  phys- 
ical nausea.  The  poisonous  fumes  of  life 
were  in  his  lungs.  He  was  sick,  unutter- 
ably sick. 

He  drove  home  and  went  to  his  room. 
They  were  giving  a  little  dinner  that  night, 
and  when  he  came  down  the  guests  were 
arriving.  He  looked  at  his  wife  :  her 
beauty  was  extraordinary,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  the  beauty  of  a  smooth  sea  along 
an  unlit  coast.      She  frightened  him. 

He  sat  late  that  night  in  his  study.  He 
heard  the  parlor-maid  lock  the  front  door ; 
then  his  wife  went  upstairs  and  the  lights 
were  put  out.  His  brain  was  like  some 
great  empty  hall  with  an  echo  in  it ;  one 
thought  reverberated  endlessly. 
At  length  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  table  and 
began  to  write.  He  addressed  an  envel- 
ope and  then  slowly  re-read  what  he  had 
written. 

"My  Dear  Flamel: 

"Many  apologies  for  not  sending  you 
sooner  the   enclosed   check,  which  repre- 
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sents   the   customary   percentage   on    the 
sale  of  the  '  Letters.' 

"  Trusting  you  will  excuse  the  oversight, 
"Yours  truly, 

"Stephen  Glennard." 

He  let  himself  out  of  the  darkened  house 
and  dropped  the  letter  in  the  post-box  at 
the  corner. 

The  next  afternoon  he  was'detained  late 
at  his  office,  and  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  he  heard  someone  asking  for  him 
m  the  outer  room.  He  seated  himself 
again  and  Flamel  was  shown  it. 

The  two  men,  as  Glennard  pushed  aside 
an  obstructive  chair,  had  a  moment  to 
measure  each  other;  then  Flamel  advanced, 
and  drawing  out  his  note-case,  laid  a  slip 
of  paper  on  the  desk. 

"My  dear  fellow,  what  on  earth  does 
this  mean?"  Glennard  recognized  his 
check. 

"  That  I  was  remiss,  simply.  It  ought 
to  have  gone  to  you  before." 

Flamel's  tone  had  been  that  of  unaf- 
fected surprise,  but  at  this  his  accent 
changed  and  he  asked,  quickly  :  "On 
what  ground  ?" 

Glennard  had  moved  away  from  the 
desk  and  stood  leaning  against  the  calf- 
backed  volumes  of  the  bookcase.  "  On 
the  ground  that  you  sold  Mrs.  Aubyn's 
letters  for  me,  and  that  I  find  the  inter- 
mediary in  such  cases  is  entitled  to  a  per- 
centage on  the  sale." 

Flamel  paused  before  answering.  "  You 
find,  you  say.      It's  a  recent  discovery  ?  " 

"  Obviously,  from  my  not  sending  the 
check  sooner.  You  see  I'm  new  to  the 
business." 

"  And  since  when  have  you  discovered 
that  there  was  any  question  of  business, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  ?  " 

Glennard  flushed  and  his  voice  rose 
slightly.  "Are  you  reproaching  me  for 
not  having  remembered  it  sooner  ?" 

Flamel,  who  had  spoken  in  the  rapid 
repressed  tone  of  a  man  on  the  verge 
of  anger,  stared  a  moment  at  this  and 
then,  in  his  natural  voice,  rejoined,  good- 
humoredly,  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  un- 
derstand you  !  " 

The  change  of  key  seemed  to  disconcert 
Glennard.  "  It's  simple  enough — "  he 
muttered. 


"Simple  enough  —  your  offering  me 
money  in  return  for  a  friendly  service  ?  I 
don't  know  what  your  other  friends  ex- 
pect ! " 

"  Some  of  my  friends  wouldn't  have 
undertaken  the  job.  Those  who  would 
have  done  so  would  probably  have  ex- 
pected to  be  paid." 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  Flamel  and  the 
two  men  looked  at  each  other.  Flamel 
had  turned  white  and  his  lips  stirred,  but 
he  held  his  temperate  note.  "If  you  mean 
to  imply  that  the  job  was  not  a  nice  one, 
you  lay  yourself  open  to  the  retort  that 
you  proposed  it.  But  for  my  part  I've 
never  seen,  I  never  shall  see,  any  reason 
for  not  publishing  the  letters." 

"That's  just  it  !  " 

"  What ?  " 

"  The  certainty  of  your  not  seeing  was 
what  made  me  go  to  you.  When  a  man's 
got  stolen  goods  to  pawn  he  doesn't  take 
them  to  the  police-station." 

"Stolen?"  Flamel  echoed.  "The 
letters  were  stolen  ?  " 

Glennard  burst  into  a  coarse  laugh. 
"  How  much  longer  do  you  expect  me  to 
keep  up  that  pretence  about  the  letters  ? 
You  knew  well  enough  they  were  written 
to  me." 

Flamel  looked  at  him  in  silence.  "  Were 
they  ?  "  he  said  at  length.  "  I  didn't 
know  it." 

"  And  didn't  suspect  it,  I  suppose," 
Glennard  sneered. 

The  other  was  again  silent  ;  then  he 
said,  "  I  may  remind  you  that,  supposing 
I  had  felt  any  curiosity  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  had  no  way  of  finding  out  that  the 
letters  were  written  to  you.  You  never 
showed  me  the  originals." 

"  What  does  that  prove  ?  There  were 
fifty  ways  of  finding  out.  It's  the  kind  of 
thing  one  can  easily  do." 

Flamel  glanced  at  him  with  contempt. 
"Our  ideas  probably  differ  as  to  what  a 
man  can  easily  do.  It  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  me." 

Glennard's  anger  vented  itself  in  the 
words  uppermost  in  his  thought.  "  It 
may,  then,  interest  you  to  hear  that  my 
wife  does  know  about  the  letters  —  has 
known  for  some  months.     .     .     ." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  other,  slowly.  Glen- 
nard saw  that,  in  his  blind  clutch  at  a 
weapon,  he  had  seized  the  one  most  apt 
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to  wound.  Flamel's  muscles  were  under 
control,  but  his  face  showed  the  undefina- 
ble  change  produced  by  the  slow  infiltra- 
tion of  poison.  Every  implication  that 
the  words  contained  had  reached  its 
mark ;  but  Glennard  felt  that  their  obvious 
intention  was  lost  in  the  anguish  of  what 
they  suggested.  He  was  sure  now  that 
Flamel  would  never  have  betrayed  him  ; 
but  the  inference  only  made  a  wider  out- 
let for  his  anger.  He  paused  breathlessly 
for  Flamel  to  speak. 

"  If  she  knows,  it's  not  through  me." 
It  was  what  Glennard  had  waited  for. 

"  Through  you,  by  God  ?  Who  said  it 
was  through  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  I 
leave  it  to  you,  or  to  anybody  else,  for 
that  matter,  to  keep  my  wife  informed  of 
my  actions  ?  I  didn't  suppose  even  such 
egregious  conceit  as  yours  could  delude  a 
man  to  that  degree  !"  Struggling  for  a 
foothold  in  the  small  landslide  of  his  dig- 
nity, he  added,  in  a  steadier  tone,  "  My 
wife  learned  the  facts  from  me." 

Flamel  received  this  in  silence.  The 
other's  outbreak  seemed  to  have  rein- 
forced his  self-control,  and  when  he  spoke 
it  was  with  a  deliberation  implying  that  his 
course  was  chosen.  "In  that  case  I  un- 
derstand still  less " 

"Still  less ?" 

"The  meaning  of  this."  He  pointed  to 
the  check.  "  When  you  began  to  speak  I 
supposed  you  had  meant  it  as  a  bribe  ;  now 
I  can  only  infer  it  was  intended  as  a  random 
insult.     In  either  case,  here's  my  answer." 

He  tore  the  slip  of  paper  in  two  and 
tossed  the  fragments  across  the  desk  to 
Glennard.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
out  of  the  office. 

Glennard  dropped  his  head  on  his 
hands.  If  he  had  hoped  to  restore  his 
self-respect  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
assailing  Flamel's,  the  result  had  not  jus- 
tified his  expectation.  The  blow  he  had 
struck  had  blunted  the  edge  of  his  anger, 
and  the  unforeseen  extent  of  the  hurt  in- 
flicted did  not  alter  the  fact  that  his  weapon 
had  broken  in  his  hands.  He  saw  now 
that  his  rage  against  Flamel  was  only  the 
last  projection  of  a  passionate  self-disgust. 
This  consciousness  did  not  dull  his  dislike 
of  the  man  ;  it  simply  made  reprisals 
ineffectual.  Flamel's  unwillingness  to 
quarrel  with  him  was  the  last  stage  of  his 
abasement. 


In  the  light  of  this  final  humiliation 
his  assumption  of  his  wife's  indifference 
struck  him  as  hardly  so  fatuous  as  the 
sentimental  resuscitation  of  his  past.  He 
had  been  living  in  a  factitious  world 
wherein  his  emotions  were  the  sycophants 
of  his  vanity,  and  it  was  with  instinctive 
relief  that  he  felt  its  ruins  crash  about 
his  head. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  left  his 
office,  and  he  walked  slowly  homeward  in 
the  complete  mental  abeyance  that  follows 
on  such  a  crisis.  He  was  not  aware  that 
he  was  thinking  of  his  wife ;  yet  when  he 
reached  his  own  door  he  found  that,  in  the 
involuntary  readjustment  of  his  vision,  she 
had  once  more  become  the  central  point 
of  consciousness. 

XIII 


T  had  never  before  occurred 
to  him  that  she  might,  after 
all,  have  missed  the  purport 
of  the  document  he  had 
put  in  her  way.  What  if, 
in  her  hurried  inspection 
of  the  papers,  she  had  passed  it  over  as 
related  to  the  private  business  of  some  cli- 
ent ?  What,  for  instance,  was  to  prevent 
her  concluding  that  Glennard  was  the 
counsel  of  the  unknown  person  who  had 
sold  the  "  Aubyn  Letters."  The  subject 
was  one  not  likely  to  fix  her  attention — 
she  was  not  a  curious  woman. 

Glennard  at  this  point  laid  down  his 
fork  and  glanced  at  her  between  the  can- 
dle-shades. The  alternative  explanation 
of  her  indifference  was  not  slow  in  pre- 
senting itself.  Her  head  had  the  same 
listening  droop  as  when  he  had  caught 
sight  of  her  the  day  before  in  Flamel's  com- 
pany ;  the  attitude  revived  the  vividness 
of  his  impression.  It  was  simple  enough, 
after  all.  She  had  ceased  to  care  for  him 
because  she  cared  for  someone  else. 

As  he  followed  her  upstairs  he  felt  a 
sudden  stirring  of  his  dormant  anger.  His 
sentiments  had  lost  all  their  factitious  com- 
plexity. He  had  already  acquitted  her  of 
any  connivance  in  his  baseness,  and  he 
felt  only  that  he  loved  her  and  that  she 
had  escaped  him.  This  was  now,  strangely 
enough,  his  dominating  thought :  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  and  she  had  passed 
through  the  fusion  of  love  and  had  emerged 
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from  it  as  incommunicably  apart  as  though 
the  transmutation  had  never  taken  place. 
Every  other  passion,  he  mused,  left  some 
mark  upon  the  nature  ;  but  love  passed 
like  the  flight  of  a  ship  across  the  waters. 

She  sank  into  her  usual  seat  near  the 
lamp,  and  he  leaned  against  the  chimney, 
moving  about  with  an  inattentive  hand 
the  knick-knacks  on  the  mantel. 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  her  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror.  She  was  looking  at 
him.     He  turned  and  their  eyes  met. 

He  moved  across  the  room  and  stood 
before  her. 

"  There's  something  that  I  want  to  say 
to  you,"  he  began  in  a  low  tone. 

She  held  his  gaze,  but  her  color  deep- 
ened. He  noticed  again,  with  a  jealous 
pang,  how  her  beauty  had  gained  in 
warmth  and  meaning.  It  was  as  though 
a  transparent  cup  had  been  rilled  with  wine. 
He  looked  at  her  ironically. 

"  I've  never  prevented  your  seeing  your 
friends  here,"  he  broke  out.  "  Why  do 
you  meet  Flamel  in  out-of-the-way  places  ? 
Nothing  makes  a  woman  so  cheap " 

She  arose  abruptly  and  they  faced  each 
other  a  few  feet  apart. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  saw  you  with  him  last  Sunday  on  the 
Riverside  Drive,"  he  went  on,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  charge  reviving  his  anger. 

"Ah,"  she  murmured.  She  sank  into 
her  chair  again  and  began  to  play  with  a 
paper-knife  that  lay  on  the  table  at  her 
elbow. 

Her  silence  exasperated  him. 

''Well?"  he  burst  out.  "Is  that  all 
you  have  to  say  ?  " 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  ?  "  she 
asked,  proudly. 

"  Do  you  imply  I  haven't  the  right  to  ?  " 

"  I  imply  nothing.  I  will  tell  you  what- 
ever you  wish  to  know.  I  went  for  a  walk 
with  Mr.  Flamel  because  he  asked  me  to." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  went  uninvited. 
But  there  are  certain  things  a  sensible 
woman  doesn't  do.  She  doesn't  slink 
about  in  out-of-the-way  streets  with  men. 
Why  couldn't  you  have  seen  him  here  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  "  Because  he  wanted  to 
see  me  alone." 

"  Did  he,  indeed  ?  And  may  I  ask  if 
you  gratify  all  his  wishes  with  equal  alac- 
rity ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  has  any  others 
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where  I  am  concerned."  She  paused 
again  and  then  continued,  in  a  lower  voice 
that  somehow  had  an  under-note  of  warn- 
ing, "  He  wished  to  bid  me  good-by. 
He's  going  away." 

Glennard  turned  on  her  a  startled 
glance.      "  Going  away  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  Europe  to-morrow. 
He  goes  for  a  long  time.  I  supposed  you 
knew." 

The  last  phrase  revived  his  irritation. 
"  You  forget  that  I  depend  on  you  for  my 
information  about  Flamel.  He's  your 
friend  and  not  mine.  In  fact,  I've  some- 
times wondered  at  your  going  out  of  your 
way  to  be  so  civil  to  him  when  you  must 
see  plainly  enough  that  I  don't  like  him." 

Her  answer  to  this  was  not  immediate. 
She  seemed  to  be  choosing  her  words  with 
care,  not  so  much  for  her  own  sake  as  for 
his,  and  his  exasperation  was  increased  by 
the  suspicion  that  she  was  trying  to  spare 
him. 

"He  was  your  friend  before  he  was 
mine.  I  never  knew  him  till  I  was  mar- 
ried. It  was  you  who  brought  him  to  the 
house  and  who  seemed  to  wish  me  to  like 
him." 

Glennard  gave  a  short  laugh.  The  de- 
fence was  feebler  than  he  had  expected : 
she  was  certainly  not  a  clever  woman. 

"  Your  deference  to  my  wishes  is  really 
beautiful  ;  but  it's  not  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  a  man  has  made  a  mistake  in 
introducing  his  friends  to  his  wife.  You 
must,  at  any  rate,  have  seen  since  then 
that  my  enthusiasm  had  cooled  ;  but  so, 
perhaps,  has  your  eagerness  to  oblige  me." 

She  met  this  with  a  silence  that  seemed 
to  rob  the  taunt  of  half  its  efficacy. 

"  Is  that  what  you  imply  ?  "  he  pressed 
her. 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  sudden  di- 
rectness. "  I  noticed  some  time  ago  that 
you  seemed  to  dislike  him,  but  since 
then " 

"  Well — since  then  ?  " 

"  I've  imagined  that  you  had  reasons 
for  still  wishing  me  to  be  civil  to  him,  as 
you  call  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  Glennard,  with  an  effort  at 
lightness ;  but  his  irony  dropped,  for  some- 
thing in  her  voice  made  him  feel  that  he 
and  she  stood  at  last  in  that  naked  desert 
of  apprehension  where  meaning  skulks 
vainly  behind  speech. 
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''And  why  did  you  imagine  this?" 
The  blood  mounted  to  his  forehead. 
"Because  he  told  you  that  I  was  under 
obligations  to  him  ?" 

She  turned  pale.   "  Under  obligations  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  don't  let's  beat  about  the  bush. 
Didn't  he  tell  you  it  was  I  who  published 
Mrs.  Aubyn's  letters  ?     Answer  me  that." 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  and  after  a  moment 
which  seemed  given  to  the  weighing  of 
alternatives,  she  added  :  "  No  one  told 
me." 

"  You  didn't  know  then  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  speak  with  an  effort. 
"  Not  until — not  until " 

"  Till  I  gave  you  those  papers  to  sort  ?  " 

Her  head  sank. 

"  You  understood  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  looked  at  her  immovable  face. 
"  Had  you  suspected — before  ?  "  was 
slowly  wrung  from  him. 

"  At  times — yes —  "  Her  voice  dropped 
to  a  whisper. 

"  Why  ?  From  anything  that  was 
said ?  " 

There  was  a  shade  of  pity  in  her  glance. 
"  No  one  said  anything — no  one  told  me 
anything."  She  looked  away  from  him. 
"It  was  your  manner " 

"My  manner  ?  " 

"  Whenever  the  book  was  mentioned. 
Things  you  said — once  or  twice — your 
irritation — I  can't  explain " 

Glennard,  unconsciously,  had  moved 
nearer.  He  breathed  like  a  man  who  has 
been  running.  "  You  knew,  then,  you 
knew" — he  stammered.  The  avowal  of 
her  love  for  Flamel  would  have  hurt  him 
less,  would  have  rendered  her  less  remote. 
"  You  knew — you  knew — "  he  repeated  ; 
and  suddenly  his  anguish  gathered  voice. 
"  My  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  you  suspected 
it  first,  you  say — and  then  you  knew  it — 
this  damnable,  this  accursed  thing  ;  you 
knew  it  months  ago — it's  months  since  I 
putthat  paperin  your  way — and  yet  you've 
done  nothing,  you've  said  nothing,  you've 
made  no  sign,  you've  lived  alongside  of  me 
as  if  it  had  made  no  difference — no  differ- 
ence in  either  of  our  lives.  What  are  you 
made  of.  I  wonder  ?  Don't  you  see  the 
hideous  ignominy  of  it  ?  Don't  you  see 
how  you've  shared  in  my  disgrace  ?  Or 
haven't  you  any  sense  of  shame  ?" 

He  preserved  sufficient  lucidity,  as  the 


words  poured  from  him,  to  see  how  fatally 
they  invited  her  derision  ;  but  something 
told  him  they  had  both  passed  beyond  the 
phase  of  obvious  retaliations,  and  that  if 
any  chord  in  her  responded  it  would  not 
be  that  of  scorn. 

He  was  right.  She  rose  slowly  and 
moved  toward  him. 

"  Haven't  you  had  enough  —  without 
that  ?"  she  said,  in  a  strange  voice  of  pity. 

He  stared  at  her.      "Enough ?" 

"  Of  misery.     .     .     .  " 

An  iron  band  seemed  loosened  from 
his  temples.  "You  saw  then  .  .  .  ?"he 
whispered. 

"  Oh,  God  -  -  oh,  God  —  "  she 
sobbed.  She  dropped  beside  him  and 
hid  her  anguish  against  his  knees.  They 
clung  thus  in  silence,  a  long  time,  driven 
together  down  the  same  fierce  blast  of 
shame. 

When  at  length  she  lifted  her  face  he 
averted  his.  Her  scorn  would  have  hurt 
him  less  than  the  tears  on  his  hands. 

She  spoke  languidly,  like  a  child 
emerging  from  a  passion  of  weeping.  "It 
was  for  the  money ?" 

His  lips  shaped  an  assent. 

"That  was  the  inheritance  —  that  we 
married  on  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  drew  back  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
He  sat  watching  her  as  she  wandered 
away  from  him. 

"  You  hate  me,"  broke  from  him. 

She  made  no  answer. 

"Say  you  hate  me  !  "  he  persisted. 

"That  would  have  been  so  simple,"  she 
answered  with  a  strange  smile.  She 
dropped  into  a  chair  near  the  writing- 
table  and  rested  a  bowed  forehead  on  her 
hand. 

"Was  it  much  —  ?"  she  began  at  length. 

"Much  —  ?"  he  returned,  vaguely. 

"  The  money." 

"The  money  ?"  That  part  of  it  seemed 
to  count  so  little  that  for  a  moment  he  did 
not  follow  her  thought. 

"  It  must  be  paid  back,"  she  insisted. 
"Can  you  do  it  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  returned,  listlessly.  "I 
can  do  it." 

"  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  for  that !" 
she  urged. 

He  nodded.  "  Of  course."  He  sat 
staring  at  her  in  dry-eyed  self-contempt. 
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"  Do  you  count  on  its  making  much  dif- 
ference ?" 

"Much  difference  ?" 

"In  the  way  I  feel  —  or  vou  feel  about 
me  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It's  the  least  part  of  it,"  he  groaned. 

"It's  the  only  part  we  can  repair." 

"Good  heavens!  If  there  were  any 
reparation — -"  He  rose  quickly  and 
crossed  the  space  that  divided  them. 
"  Why  did  you  never  speak  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Haven't  you  answered  that  yourself  ?  " 

"  Answered  it  ?  " 

"Just  now — when  you  told  me  you  did 
it  for  me."  She  paused  a  moment  and 
then  went  on  with  a  deepening  note — "  I 
would  have  spoken  if  I  could  have  helped 
you." 

"  But  you  must  have  despised  me." 

"  I've  told  you  that  would  have  been 
simpler." 

"  But  how  could  you  go  on  like  this — 
hating  the  money  ?" 

"  I  knew  you  would  speak  in  time.  I 
wanted  you,  first,  to  hate  it  as  I  did." 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  kind  of  awe. 
"  You're  wonderful,"  he  murmured.  "  But 
you  don't  yet  know  the  depths  I've 
reached." 

She  raised  an  entreating  hand.  "I 
don't  want  to  !  " 

"  You're  afraid,  then,  that  you'll  hate 
me?" 

"  No — but  that  you'll  hate  me.  Let  me 
understand  without  your  telling  me." 

•'  You  can't.  It's  too  base.  I  thought 
you  didn't  care  because  you  loved 
Flamel." 

She  blushed  deeply.  Don't  — 
don't  —  "    she    warned    him. 

"  I  haven't  the  right  to,  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  you'll  be  sorry." 

He  stood  imploringly  before  her.  "  I 
want  to  say  something  worse — something 
more  outrageous.  If  you  don't  under- 
stand this  you'll  be  perfectly  justified  in 
ordering  me  out  of  the  house." 

She  answered  him  with  a  glance  of 
divination.  "  I  shall  understand — but 
you'll  be  sorry." 

"  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that."  He 
moved  away  and  tossed  the  books  about 
the  table.  Then  he  swung  round  and 
faced  her.  "  Does  Flamel  care  for  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 


Her  flush  deepened,  but  she  still  looked 
at  him  without  anger.  "  What  would  be 
the  use  ?  "  she  said  with  a  note  of  sadness. 

"  Ah,  I  didn't  ask  that"  he  penitently 
murmured. 

"  Well,  then " 

To  this  adjuration  he  made  no  response 
beyond  that  of  gazing  at  her  with  an  eye 
which  seemed  now  to  view  her  as  a  mere 
factor  in  an  immense  redistribution  of 
meanings. 

"  I  insulted  Flamel  to-day.  I  let  him 
see  that  I  suspected  him  of  having  told 
you.  I  hated  him  because  he  knew  about 
the  letters." 

He  caught  the  spreading  horror  of  her 
eyes,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  to  grap- 
ple with  the  new  temptation  they  lit  up. 
Then  he  said,  with  an  effort — "  Don't 
blame  him — he's  impeccable.  He  helped 
me  to  get  them  published  ;  but  I  lied  to 
him  too ;  I  pretended  they  were  written 
to  another  man  ...  a  man  who  was 
dead.     .     .     ." 

She  raised  her  arms  in  a  gesture  that 
seemed  to  ward  off  his  blows. 

"  You  do  despise  me  !  "  he  insisted. 

"  Ah,  that  poor  woman — that  poor 
woman — "  he  heard  her  murmur. 

"  I  spare  no  one,  you  see  !  "  he  tri- 
umphed over  her.  She  kept  her  face 
hidden. 

"  You  do  hate  me,  you  do  despise  me  !  " 
he  strangely  exulted. 

"Be  silent!"  she  commanded  him; 
but  he  seemed  no  longer  conscious  of  any 
check  on  his  gathering  purpose. 

"  He  cared  for  you — he  cared  for  you," 
he  repeated,  "  and  he  never  told  you  of 
the  letters " 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  "  How  can 
you  ?  "  she  flamed.  "  How  dare  vou  ? 
That- !" 

Glennard  was  ashy  pale.  "  It's  a 
weapon     .     .     .     like   another.     .     .     ." 

"A  scoundrel's  !  " 

He  smiled  wretchedly.  "  I  should 
have  used  it  in  his  place." 

"  Stephen  !  Stephen  !  "  she  cried,  as 
though  to  drown  the  blasphemy  on  his 
lips.  She  swept  to  him  with  a  rescuing 
gesture.  "  Don't  say  such  things.  I  for- 
bid you  !      It  degrades  us  both." 

He  put  her  back  with  trembling  hands. 
"  Nothing  that  I  say  of  myself  can  de- 
grade you.     We're  on  different  levels." 
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"  I'm  on  yours,  wherever  it  is !  " 
He  lifted  his  head  and  their  gaze  flowed 
together. 

XIV 

HE  great  renewals  take  ef- 
fect as  imperceptibly  as  the 
first  workings  of  spring. 
Glennard,  though  he  felt 
himself  brought  nearer  to 
^i  his  wife,  was  still,  as  it  were, 
hardly  within  speaking  distance.  He  was 
but  laboriously  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  their  new  medium  of  communication  ; 
and  he  had  to  grope  for  her  through  the 
dense  fog  of  his  humiliation,  the  distort- 
ing vapor  against  which  his  personality 
loomed  grotesque  and  mean. 

Only  the  fact  that  we  are  unaware  how 
well  our  nearest  know  us  enables  us  to 
live  with  them.  Love  is  the  most  impreg- 
nable refuge  of  self-esteem,  and  we  hate 
the  eye  that  reaches  to  our  nakedness. 
If  Glennard  did  not  hate  his  wife  it  was 
slowly,  sufferingly,  that  there  was  born  in 
him  that  profounder  passion  which  made 
his  earlier  feeling  seem  a  mere  commotion 
of  the  blood.  He  was  like  a  child  com- 
ing back  to  the  sense  of  an  enveloping 
presence  :  her  nearness  was  a  breast  on 
which  he  leaned. 

They  did  not,  at  first,  talk  much  to- 
gether, and  each  beat  a  devious  track 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  subject  that  lay 
between  them  like  a  haunted  wood.  But 
every  word,  every  action,  seemed  to  glance 
at  it,  to  draw  toward  it,  as  though  a  fount 
of  healing  sprang  in  its  poisoned  shade. 
If  only  they  might  cut  away  through  the 
thicket  to  that  restoring  spring  ! 

Glennard,  watching  his  wife  with  the 
intentness  of  a  wanderer  to  whom  no 
natural  sign  is  negligable,  saw  that  she 
had  taken  temporary  refuge  in  the  purpose 
of  renouncing  the  money.  If  both,  theo- 
retically, owned  the  inefficacy  of  such 
amends,  the  woman's  instinctive  subjec- 
tiveness  made  her  find  relief  in  this  crude 
form  of  penance.  Glennard  saw  that  she 
meant  to  live  as  frugally  as  possible  till  what 
she  deemed  their  debt  was  discharged  ; 
and  he  prayed  she  might  not  discover 
how  far-reaching,  in  its  merely  material 
sense,  was  the  obligation  she  thus  hoped 
to  acquit.  Her  mind  was  fixed  on  the 
sum  originally  paid    for  the  letters,  and 


this  he  knew  he  could  lay  aside  in  a  year 
or  two.  He  was  touched,  meanwhile,  by 
the  spirit  that  made  her  discard  the  petty 
luxuries  which  she  regarded  as  the  signs 
of  their  bondage.  Their  shared  renun- 
ciations drew  her  nearer  to  him,  helped,  in 
their  evidence  of  her  helplessness,  to  re- 
store the  full  protecting  stature  of  his  love. 
And  still  they  did  not  speak. 

It  was  several  weeks  later  that,  one 
afternoon  by  the  drawing-room  fire,  she 
handed  him  a  letter  that  she  had  been 
reading  when  he  entered. 

"I've  heard  from  Mr.  Flamel,"  she  said. 

Glennard  turned  pale.  It  was  as  though 
a  latent  presence  had  suddenly  become 
visible  to  both.  He  took  the  letter  me- 
chanically. 

"  It's  from  Smyrna,"  she  said.  "  Won't 
you  read  it  ?  " 

He  handed  it  back.  "  You  can  tell  me 
about  it — his  hand's  so  illegible."  He 
wandered  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
and  then  turned  and  stood  before  her. 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  writing  to  Flamel," 
he  said. 

She  looked  up. 

"  There's  one  point,"  he  continued, 
slowly,  "  that  I  ought  to  clear  up.  I  told 
him  you'd  known  about  the  letters  all 
along  ;  for  a  long  time,  at  least ;  and  I 
saw  it  hurt  him  horribly.  It  was  just  what 
I  meant  to  do,  of  course ;  but  I  can't  leave 
him  to  that  false  impression  ;  I  must  write 
him." 

She  received  this  without  outward  move- 
ment, but  he  saw  that  the  depths  were 
stirred.  At  length  she  returned,  in  a 
hesitating  tone,  "  Why  do  you  call  it  a 
false  impression  ?     I  did  know." 

"Yes,  but  I  implied  you  didn't  care." 

"Ah!" 

He  still  stood  looking  down  on  her. 
"  Don't  you  want  me  to  set  that  right  ?  " 
he  tentatively  pursued. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  fixed  him 
bravely.     "  It  isn't  necessary,"  she  said. 

Glennard  flushed  with  the  shock  of  the 
retort ;  then,  with  a  gesture  of  comprehen- 
sion, "  No,"  he  said,  "  with  you  it  couldn't 
be  ;   but  I  might  still  set  myself  right." 

She  looked  at  him  gently.  "  Don't  I," 
she  murmured,  "  do  that  ?  " 

"In  being  yourself  merely  ?  Alas,  the 
rehabilitation's  too  complete  !  You  make 
me  seem — to  myself  even — what  I'm  not ; 
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what  I  can  never  be.  I  can't,  at  times, 
defend  myself  from  the  delusion  ;  but  I 
can  at  least  enlighten  others." 

The  flood  was  loosened,  and  kneeling 
by  her  he  caught  her  hands.  "  Don't  you 
see  that  it's  become  an  obsession  with 
me  ?  That  if  I  could  strip  myself  down 
to  the  last  lie — only  there'd  always  be 
another  one  left  under  it ! — and  do  pen- 
ance naked  in  the  market-place,  I  should 
at  least  have  the  relief  of  easing  one 
anguish  by  another  ?  Don't  you  see 
that  the  worst  of  my  torture  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  amends  ?  " 

Her  hands  lay  in  his  without  returning 
pressure.  "  Ah,  poor  woman,  poor  wom- 
an," he  heard  her  sigh. 

"  Don't  pity  her,  pity  me  !  What  have 
I  done  to  her  or  to  you,  after  all  ?  You're 
both  inaccessible  !    It  was  myself  I  sold." 

He  took  an  abrupt  turn  away  from  her  ; 
then  halted  before  her  again.  "  How 
much  longer,"  he  burst  out,  "  do  you  sup- 
pose you  can  stand  it  ?  You've  been 
magnificent,  you've  been  inspired,  but 
what's  the  use  ?  You  can't  wipe  out  the 
ignominy  of  it.  It's  miserable  for  you 
and  it  does  her  no  good  !  " 

She  lifted  a  vivid  face.  "  That's  the 
thought  I  can't  bear  !  "  she  cried. 

"  What  thought  ?  " 

"  That  it  does  her  no  good — all  you're 
feeling,  all  you're  suffering.  Can  it  be 
that  it  makes  no  difference  ?  " 

He  avoided  her  challenging  glance. 
"  What's  done  is  done,"  he  muttered. 

"Is  it  ever,  quite,  I  wonder  ?  "  she 
mused.  He  made  no  answer  and  they 
lapsed  into  one  of  the  pauses  that  are  a 
subterranean  channel  of  communication. 

It  was  she  who,  after  awhile,  began  to 
speak  with  a  new  suffusing  diffidence  that 
made  him  turn  a  roused  eye  on  her. 

"  Don't  they  say,"  she  asked,  feeling 
her  way  as  in  a  kind  of  tender  apprehen- 
siveness,  "  that  the  early  Christians,  instead 
of  pulling  down  the  heathen  temples — the 
temples  of  the  unclean  gods — purified  them 
by  turning  them  to  their  own  uses  ?  I've 
always  thought  one  might  do  that  with 
one's  actions — the  actions  one  loathes 
but  can't  undo.  One  can  make,  I  mean, 
a  wrong  the  door  to  other  wrongs  or  an 
impassable   wall    against   them.     .     .     ." 


Her  voice  wavered  on  the  word.  "  We 
can't  always  tear  down  the  temples  we've 
built  to  the  unclean  gods,  but  we  can  put 
good  spirits  in  the  house  of  evil  —  the 
spirits  of  mercy  and  shame  and  under- 
standing, that  might  never  have  come 
to  us  if  we  hadn't  been  in  such  great 
need.     .      .      ." 

She  moved  over  to  him  and  laid  a  hesitat- 
ing hand  on  his.  His  head  was  bent  and 
he  did  not  change  his  attitude.  She  sat 
down  beside  him  without  speaking ;  but 
their  silences  now  were  fertile  as  rain- 
clouds — they  quickened  the  seeds  of  un- 
derstanding. 

At  length  he  looked  up.  "  I  don't  know," 
he  said,  "  what  spirits  have  come  to  live  in 
the  house  of  evil  that  I  built — but  you're 
there  and  that's  enough  for  me.  It's 
strange,"  he  went  on  after  another  pause, 
"she  wished  the  best  forme  so  often,  and 
now,  at  last,  it's  through  her  that  it's 
come  to  me.  But  for  her  I  shouldn't 
have  known  you — it's  through  her  that 
I've  found  you.  Sometimes,  doyouknow  ? 
— that  makes  it  hardest — makes  me  most 
intolerable  to  myself.  Can't  you  see  that 
it's  the  worst  thing  I've  got  to  face  ?  I 
sometimes  think  I  could  have  borne  it 
better  if  you  hadn't  understood  !  I  took 
everything  from  her — everything — even 
to  the  poor  shelter  of  loyalty  she'd  trusted 
in — the  only  thing  I  could  have  left  her ! 
— I  took  everything  from  her,  I  deceived 
her,  I  despoiled  her,  I  destroyed  her — and 
she's  given  vat  you  in  return  !" 

His  wife's  cry  caught  him  up.  "  It  isn't 
that  she's  given  me  to  you — it  is  that 
she's  given  you  to  yourself."  She  leaned 
to  him  as  though  swept  forward  on  a 
wave  of  pity.  "  Don't  you  see,"  she 
went  on,  as  his  eyes  hung  on  her,  "that 
that's  the  gift  you  can't  escape  from,  the 
debt  you're  pledged  to  acquit  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  you've  never  before  been 
what  she  thought  you,  and  that  now,  so 
wonderfully,  she's  made  you  into  the  man 
she  loved  ?  That' 's  worth  suffering  for, 
worth  dying  for,  to  a  woman — that's  the 
gift  she  would  have  wished  to  give  ! " 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  but  woe  to  him 
by  whom  it  cometh.  What  did  I  ever 
give  her  ?  " 

"The  happiness  of  giving,"  she  said. 


THE    END 
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By  W.  C.  Brownell 


R.  RUSKIN  leaves  his  in- 
teresting "Autobiography  " 
unfinished,  but  otherwise 
his  life-work  was  substan- 
tially complete  long  ago  ; 
the  main  interest  of  the 
"Autobiography,"  in  fact,  is  that  it  is  a 
discursive  commentary  on  this  life-work 
already  rounded  and  already  a  public 
possession.  He  was  born  in  1819,  the 
son  of  a  rich  wine  merchant,  and  was 
graduated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, at  the  age  of  twenty,  receiving  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  poetry.  It  is  a 
great  pity  in  many  ways  that  he  did  not 
accept  this  good  fortune  as  an  omen,  and 
consecrate  himself  thenceforth  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses.  He  was  certainly  a 
born  poet,  but  he  abandoned  poetry  for 
prose  at  his  graduation,  and  never  re- 
turned to  it.  He  was  soon  heard  from 
in  a  work  published  anonymously  as  by 
"  an  Oxford  graduate,"  and  destined  to 
become  speedily  famous,  first  for  its  style, 
and  secondly  for  its  ideas.  The  style  was 
absolutely  novel  ;  it  was  in  an  exceptional 
degree  "the  man  ;  "  it  was  the  prose  of  a 
true  poet,  and  at  once  took  rank  as  the 
first  of  that  product  of  unrestrained  genius 
known  as  "prose  poetry."  The  ideas  were 
equally  novel.  They  were  subversive  of 
accepted  commonplaces,  fanatically  pro- 
fessed articles  of  a  new  faith,  and  charac- 
terized by  an  ingrained  contentiousness. 
All  Ruskin  is  in  the  "  Modern  Painters," 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a  most 
eloquent  and  fervid  glorification  of  land- 
scape and  of  the  superior  way  in  which 
it  had  been  painted  by  certain  English 
painters  of  the  present  era,  notably  Tur- 
ner—  mirabile  dictu,  who  systematically 
violated  every  article  of  the  Ruskin  creed 
— compared  with  its  insufficient  treatment 
by  the  old  masters.  Five  volumes  of  this 
surprising  work  appeared  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  they  revolutionized  English  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  with  which  they  dealt. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  writer 
ever  "  made  "  a  man  as  Ruskin  did  Tur- 
ner.     Plato  did  less  for  Socrates. 


From  that  time  on  every  work  of  the 
new  author  was  greeted  with  applause  and 
read  with  avidity.  His  activity  branched 
out  into  a  dozen  different  directions.  His 
publications  were  on  the  most  discordant 
subjects.  Church  government  and  disci- 
pline, political  economy,  the  complexities 
of  modern  life,  as  well  as  nature  and  fine 
art,  were  discussed  by  him  with  equal 
ardor  and  authority.  To  say  he  was 
equally  at  home  upon  them  all  would  be 
to  claim  a  universality  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind  which  he  not  only  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess,  but,  contrariwise, 
most  conspicuously  lacked.  But  he  en- 
dued them  all  with  a  very  nearly  even 
interest  by  his  strenuous  personality,  his 
extraordinary  intensity.  The  record  and 
critique  of  these  works  comprise  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  which  was  otherwise  un- 
eventful. The  interest  of  such  of  his 
"Autobiography"  as  has  been  already 
published  is  purely  subjective — too  much 
so  for  so  elaborate  a  work  ;  no  man's 
spiritual  development  can  be  so  valuable 
toothers  as  the  scale  of  the  "Autobiog- 
raphy "  implies. 

He  was  early  married,  but  allowed  his 
wife  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  him  in  or- 
der to  marry  the  painter  with  whom  she 
had  fallen  in  love,  whose  work  also  he 
began  forthwith  to  eulogize  with  his  cus- 
tomary eloquence.  The  incident  illus- 
trates his  intensity  and  lack  of  poise.  In 
the  pursuit  of  saintliness,  measure  had  no 
interest  for  him.  He  was  twice  elected 
Slade  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  He 
founded  the  "St.  George  Society"  —  a 
kind  of  community  in  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views  of  private  life  and  po- 
litical economy,  human  nature  was  to  be 
ennobled  by  manual  labor  and  eschewing 
manufactured  articles.  One  wonders  if  he 
had  ever  read  "The  Blithedale  Romance." 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  workingmen, 
and  for  several  years  published  a  journal 
for  them  with  the  edifying  title  Fors  Clav- 
igera.  Much  of  his  life  was  passed  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  made  long  and  elab- 
orate —  one  hesitates  to  say  profound  — 
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examinations  of  the  monuments  of  plastic 
art  there.  Of  his  works,  besides  "  Modern 
Painters,"  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  useful  are  the  results  of  his  travel 
and  residence  in  Italy  and  France.  "  The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture "  and  "The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  with  the  "  Modern 
Painters,"  will  probably  comprise  all  of 
his  product  that  will  last  through  the 
epoch  of  indifference  to  much  that  the 
present  age  has  delighted  in,  which  we 
can  readily  perceive  to  be  already  upon 
us.  Beautiful  fragments,  bits  of  real  lit- 
erature such  as  are  worthily  called  gems 
— "  The  P^thics  of  the  Dust,"  for  instance, 
and  "Sesame  and  Lilies" — will  undoubt- 
edly pass  into  the  literary  limbo  of  the 
future  because  of  their  lack  of  substance. 
As  Carlyle  said  long  ago,  "  everything 
not  made  of  asbestos  is  going  to  be 
burned."  There  is,  even  in  a  purely  lit- 
erary sense,  exceedingly  little  "asbestos" 
to  be  found  in  the  sum  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
works. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  hazardous  to  venture 
the  prophecy  that  posterity  will  find  his 
writings  lacking  in  form  as  to  style,  and 
lacking  in  substance  as  to  matter.  He 
was  to  an  extraordinary  degree  a  pure 
sentimentalist,  and  there  are  many  signs 
that  the  day  of  the  pure  sentimentalists  is 
over.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  of  his  own  time. 
He  made  a  great  impress  upon  it,  it  is  true. 
He  not  only  revolutionized  the  state  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  fine  art  in  England, 
did  wonders  both  for  the  awakening  of 
the  humdrum,  the  matter-of-fact,  and  the 
Philistine  element  of  English  society  to 
the  vital  truth  and  real  beauty  of  art,  and 
against  the  conventionality  theretofore 
accepted  as  artistic  beauty  and  truth — he 
made  a  very  deep  moral  impression  upon 
many  serious  minds,  who  still  regard  him 
(such  is  the  chaotic  condition  of  our  cult- 
ure) as  an  evangelist  rather  than  as  a 
mere  writer  upon  fine  art.  This  s  the 
way  in  which  he  wished  to  be  regarded. 
He  expressly  regrets  somewhere  having 
wasted  so  much  force  upon  aesthetics 
which  he  might  else  have  devoted  to 
morals  and  politics.  But  his  success  in 
all  these  regards  was,  as  we  can  now  see, 
due  to  special  causes,  and  consequently 
ephemeral.  He  was  of  his  time  only  in 
representing  the  reactionary  feeling  com- 
mon to  all  epochs.      He  was,  as  it  were, 


flung  off  by  one  of  those  occasional  ex- 
cesses of  the  centrifugal  motion  of  a  pe- 
riod. To  the  weary  he  was  consoling ;  he 
soothed  the  despondent  ;  he  gratefully 
flattered  the  disgusted,  the  unsuccessful, 
those  who  felt  themselves  out  of  harmony 
with  the  way  the  world  was  going.  There 
are  always  such  persons,  and  consolation 
for  them  is  always  developed,  and  in  this 
sense  Mr.  Ruskin's  message  to  them  may 
be  called  a  natural  evolution,  especially 
as  they  were  particularly  numerous  and 
particularly  in  need  of  consolation  at  the 
beginning  of  our  industrial  era.  But  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  spirit,  of  the  cour- 
age and  the  faith  of  his  time,  Mr.  Ruskin 
certainly  was  not.  There  is  more  of  this 
to  be  found  in  Byron — where,  indeed, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  found,  by 
the  way.  The  "  note"  of  the  time  is  ex- 
pansion, development,  exercise  of  one's 
faculties.  With  the  material  side  of  this 
we  are  all  familiar,  of  course.  Its  spirit- 
ual side  has  since  Goethe  been  marked 
by  a  turning  toward  mind  rather  than 
toward  sentiment.  The  higher  reaches 
henceforth  are  found  unsatisfactory  if 
they  are  pervaded  merely  or  chiefly  by 
emotion.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
altogether  mediaeval. 

Now  nineteenth-century  mediaevalism 
is  not  only  a  paradox,  but  the  next  thing 
to  an  impossibility.  Indeed — although  if 
obliged  to  sum  up  in  one  word  what  seems 
to  me  the  vice  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  gospel,  I 
should  say  its  mediaevalism — such  is  the 
perverse  irony  of  the  nature  of  things  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  is  lacking  in  certain  of 
the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
mediaeval  spirit — simplicity  and  sincerity, 
for  instance. 

There  are  most  assuredly  traits  of  med- 
iaevalism which  are  of  perennial  value — 
vide  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present," passim. 
But  to  preach  them  successfully  one  must 
be  not  merely  fanatical,  but  simple  ;  not 
merely  eloquent,  but  serious  and  sincere. 
"Carlyle  and  I  only  are  left,"  observed 
Ruskin  once.  The  association  is  absurd. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  association  some- 
times made  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge,  with 
whom  Ruskin  had  a  far  greater  affinity.  It 
has  been  brilliantly  said  of  Coleridge  that 
he  "  had  no  morals,"  and  in  the  same  way 
Ruskin  can  be  said  to  have  had  convic- 
tions only  by  extension.      Terribly  self- 
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conscious  in  everything  else,  he  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  in  his  ignorance  of  this. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  sincere  in 
fancying  his  intensity  of  emotion  a  mark 
of  reality  of  conviction,  which,  as  an  ana- 
lytic age  has  discovered,  it  is  very  far  from 
being.  His  passion  for  formulating  his 
paradoxes,  organizing  his  whimsies,  making 
a  credo  of  his  fancies,  for  demonstrating, 
proselyting,  disputing,  illustrating  his  gen- 
eral principles  by  specific  examples,  forti- 
fying his  positions  by  proofs,  and  so  on — 
in  short,  the  predominance  of  the  polemic 
element  in  his  works — indicates  how 
superficial  is  his  mediaevalism  itself  in 
everything  but  intensity  of  unmixed 
emotion.  The  one  essential  resemblance 
between  him  and  St.  Francis  is  his  exal- 
tation. Fancy  St.  Francis  as  the  founder 
of  the  St.  George  Society  !  He  undoubt- 
edly made  many  people  see  the  side  by 
which  St.  Francis  is  superior  to  Theocritus, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  anyone  nowadays 
who  is  especially  grateful  for  such  a  ser- 
vice, is  likely  to  receive  more  harm  than 
good  from  it.  St.  Francis  himself  has 
irrevocably  gone  by.  Rehabilitated  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  he  becomes  not  only  grotesque 
but  injurious,  because  we  only  get  the 
sentimental  side  of  him,  and  the  future  is 
clearly  not  to  sentimentalism. 

This  predominance  of  the  emotional 
sense  over  the  thinking  power  appears  by 
no  means  exclusively  in  his  practical 
preachments.  It  pervades  his  writing  on 
art  as  well.  This  it  distorts  in  the  first 
place,  and  vitiates  in  the  second.  It  dis- 
torts it  by  giving  it  the  false  sanction  of 
moral  purpose,  of  utility.  In  a  large 
sense,  art  certainly  has  this  sanction,  and 
no  other,  like  every  department  of  human 
effort.  In  the  only  sense,  however,  in 
which  this  is  not  a  truism,  it  is  false  ;  and 
a  detailed  consideration  of  art  in  this  view 
results  in  distortion.  It  is  nothing  against 
the  "  Perseus"  of  Florence  that'Benvenuto 
was  a  rascal  ;  it  is  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
absurd  embryonic  sculpture  on  St.  Mark's 
that  the  artisan  was  a  reverent  and  pious 
worker  belonging  to  the  "  ages  of  faith." 
Purely  emotional  treatment  of  fine  art  is 
vitiated  treatment,  because  it  upsets  all  real 
distinctions  and  all  relative  values.  A 
thousand  instances  of  this  in  Ruskin 
crowd  one's  memory.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be 
said  in  all  soberness  that  they  make  up  the 


body  of  his  art  writing  outside  of  its  rhap- 
sody. Complete  surrender  to  emotion, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  source  of  whim 
and  fanaticism,  has  resulted,  in  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  case,  in  a  body  of  criticism  most  of 
which  is  never  seen  by  competent  critics 
without  either  exasperation  or  contempt. 
It  never  sings  the  praises  of  restraint,  of 
severity,  of  the  Greek  element  in  art.  It 
loses  the  form  in  the  significance,  and  the 
significance  it  as  often  as  not  supplies 
itself.  It  not  only  exalts  sentiment  in 
altogether  undue  degree,  and  depreciates 
pure  expression,  but  the  sentiment  which 
unfailingly  it  admires,  is  sentiment  of  a 
particularly  primitive  nature.  It  becomes 
ecstatic  to  puerility  over  a  crude  Giotto 
forgery  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  for  ex- 
ample (vide  "  Mornings  in  Florence"),  and 
is  unmoved  by  the  ineffable  spirituality  of 
Raphael's  inexhaustible  expression.  It 
shows  the  delight  of  a  savage  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  positive  colors  simply  com- 
bined, and  remains  cold  before  subtle  har- 
monies of  value.  It  extols  "the  precision 
and  perfection  of  the  instantaneous  line  " 
as  the  acme  of  painting,  and  finds  Titian's 
"  Presentation  "  a  cheap  composition. 

The  truth  is  he  was  quite  disoriented 
in  writing  about  art  at  all.  He  neither 
recognized  its  limitations,  nor  understood 
its  function,  nor  apprehended  its  distinc- 
tion .  He  did  not  like  it.  He  was,  which 
is  quite  another  thing,  in  love  with  Nature. 
All  the  art  he  cared  for  was  what  is  some- 
times called  imitative  art,  and  his  measure 
of  this  was  the  amount  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  contained.  For  constructive  and 
composed  beauty  he  had  no  feeling.  He 
thought  it  blasphemous.  He  shrank  in- 
stinctively from  everything  architechtonic. 
Art,  in  the  sense  of  nature  plus  the  artist's 
alembic,  absolutely  disquieted  and  per- 
turbed him.  He  had  his  own  alembic — 
and  certainly  one  whose  magic  is  its  own 
justification  often.  But  what  an  equip- 
ment for  a  writer — either  philosophic  or 
even  poetic — on  art !  Art  has  its  own 
sanctions,  its  own  gospel,  its  own  devotees. 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  of  the  opposite  creed — 
one  may  say,  in  the  opposite  camp.  A 
bit  of  botany  in  a  painter's  work  was  more 
to  him  than  the  loveliest  generalization. 
Partly  his  contention  was  the  moral  one 
that  it  showed  more  reverence,  more  fidel- 
ity,   more    humility.      Let   whoever   will 
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define  these  terms,  which  in  this  sense,  at 
all  events,  are  already  obsolescent,  even 
in  English  writing  upon  art.  Their  illog- 
icality is  apparent.  The  cathedral  is  as 
apt  a  place  as  a  cave  to  worship  in,  and 
God  is  doubtless  as  immanent  in  the  work 
of  man  as  in  inanimate  nature.  Reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms — and  to  absurdity — 
Mr.  Ruskin's  contention  would  be  that  the 
soul  is  not  His  habitation.  But  the  only 
way  to  absolve  him  from  the  charge  of 
the  loosest  kind  of  thinking  in  his  lucu- 
brations on  art,  is,  avoiding  confutation 
of  his  logic,  to  concentrate  one's  attention 
on  his  adoration  of  nature. 

Here,  however,  he  was  beyond  all  cavil 
superb.  Has  ever  anyone  else  done  what 
he  has  here  ?  One  is  almost  tempted  into 
dithyramb  in  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
he  has  verbally  crystallized  his  apprecia- 
tions of  the  myriad  aspects  of  that  im- 
mense and  immensely  attractive  energy 
of  which,  if  Wordsworth  is  to  be  called  the 
poet,  Ruskin  himself  is  surely  the  oracle. 
He  characterizes  Wordsworth,  some- 
where, in  his  ludicrously  patronizing  way 
as  in  his  best  period  "  simply  a  West- 
moreland peasant  with  the  gift  of  melody." 
It  is  an  absurd  description  of  Words- 
worth, but — mutatis  mutandis — it  might 
do  for  Ruskin,  one  might  say,  if  inspired 
by  an  analogous  whimsicality.  He  lacked 
constitutionally,  it  is  true,  the  simplicity 
of  the  peasant.  He  had  not  even  the 
Tennysonian  substitute  of  simplesse — to 
recall  Arnold's  happy  distinction.  No 
great  writer  was  ever  so  perversely  com- 
plicated. But  in  his  view  of  Nature,  his 
absolute  worship  of  her,  he  was  more  than 
simple,  he  was  naif.  And  his  readers  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  attitude  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  lofty  and  noble  and  moving 
and  intimate  disquisitions  which  not  only 
elevate  and  charm  but  inform  and  in- 
struct. He  declares  her  mysteries  with 
prophet-like  authority,  and  seduces  us 
into  her  arcanum  with  the  most  winning 
persuasions.  None  of  her  aspects  escapes 
his  affectionately  prolonged  penetrative 
gaze,  and  he  synthesizes  them  with  an  art 
that  seems  even  to  transcend  the  observa- 
tion on  which  it  is  based.  His  one  distinc- 
tion is  to  have  been  the  most  attentive,  the 
most  affectionate,  the  most  eloquent,  the 
most  persuasive  apostle  of  Nature.  But 
surely  his  preoccupation  with  art  must  be 


admitted  to  be  perversity,  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it  anyone  who  has  as  much  delight 
in  beauty  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has,  and  who 
therefore  needs  no  emotional  stimulus,  will 
find  the  same  lack  of  substance  as  he  who 
already  believes  in  mediaeval  virtues  will  in 
his  more  specific  "  criticism  of  life." 

As  to  the  lack  of  form  in  Mr.  Ruskin's 
style,  there  is  likely  to  be  far  more  dispute. 
Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  his  style  has 
countless  felicities.  At  times  it  carries  one 
away  with  it.  You  forget  any  notions  you 
may  have  about  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  prose,  or  recall  them  only  to  feel 
yourself  a  pedant.  It  is  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  nature  especially  that  this  is  true, 
as  I  have  implied — when  "  the  waves  of 
everlasting  green  roll  silently  into  their 
long  inlets  under  the  shadows  of  the 
pines."  You  doubt  if  Wordsworth's  poetry 
has  surpassed  such  expression  of  the  power 
of  nature  over  the  emotions.  And  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ruskin.  But  its  first 
effect  past,  the  old  notions  about  prose  re- 
cur, as  they  do  after  reading  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor or  Elizabethan  prose.  You  feel  there 
is  something  lacking,  some  element  tending 
to  repose,  to  sanity.  Such  a  force  as  is 
applied  by  the  reserve  of  poetic  form,  re- 
ducing to  calmer  movement  and  severer 
outline  the  tumultuous  cadences  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin's  emotional  genius  riots,  would 
be  of  advantage,  perhaps,  even  in  such 
a  splendid  passage  as  that  whose  closing 
lines  I  have  quoted.  Even  outbursts  of  im- 
passioned eloquence,  when  they  merely  or 
mainly  express  emotion,  gain  in  elevation 
and  permanent  charm  through  the  element 
of  artistic  restraint.  But  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  positive  need  of  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  mass  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
rhapsodical  writing.  His  exuberance  is 
very  often  absolutely  savage  and  meaning- 
less. It  is  pure  feeling  exhaled  in  the  worst 
possible  taste.  Take,  among  a  multitude 
of  examples,  the  once  admired  passage 
describing  the  piazza  and  church  of  St. 
Mark.  It  is  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  its 
rhetorical  devices,  and  thoroughly  puerile 
in  its  cheap  tropicality.  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  infallibly  and  correctly  describe 
such  a  passage  in  another  writer  as  "cock- 
ney." It  is  because  his  great  defect  is  ex- 
cess of  emotion,  and  because  emotion  in 
one  way  or  another  is  nearly  his  only 
source  of  strength,  and  because  poetical 
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form  is  almost  sure  to  counteract  excess, 
that  English  literature  has  perhaps  lost 
from  Mr.  Ruskin's  exclusive  devotion 
to  prose.  To  the  preponderance  of  his 
emotional  over  his  intellectual  side,  at  all 


events,  are  justly  attributable  the  two  great 
defects  which  imperil  his  position  as  an 
English  classic,  namely,  the  lack  of  sub- 
stance in  his  matter  and  the  lack  of  form  in 
his  style. 


Savage  ? 


1WAS  struck,  the  other  day,  with  a  re- 
mark I  heard  an  American  make  to  a 
Frenchman,  in  discussing  a  certain  noted 
French  actress.  The  Frenchman,  with  that 
charming  apostolic  air  that  foreigners  some- 
times assume  in  this  country,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  after  acting  for  some  years 
to  English  and  American  audiences, 
the  artist  in  question  had  lost  much 
of  the  original  fineness  of  her  art,  and  was  no 
longer  what  she  was  when  at  the  Francais  in 
Paris.  To  this  my  American  friend  rejoined  : 
"  I  don't  dispute  the  fact ;  but  I  should  not 
call  it  necessarily  a  sign  of  artistic  degenera- 
tion. Madame  X.  probably  has,  as  you  say, 
insensibly  adapted  herself  to  her  public,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  given  up  the  French  idea 
for  ours.  But  you  must  pardon  me  for  looking 
at  this  from  our  point  of  view.  You  French 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  highly  civilized  peo- 
ple in  Europe  ;  for  that  extreme  pitch  of  civ- 
ilization we  Anglo-Saxons  have  little  aptitude. 
Do  what  we  may,  there  will  always  remain 
an  uncivilized  residuum  in  us  ;  we  shall  have, 
to  the  end,  something  of  the  savage  left,  at 
bottom.     And  herein  lies  our  strength." 

We  Anglo-Saxons  have  ever  been  rather 
proud  of  our  strength— with  what  justice  is 
not  for  us  to  say.  Neither  will  I  try  to  de- 
termine whether  our  possible  inaptitude  for 
complete  civilization  is  an  element  of  that 
strength  or  not.  What  especially  interested 
me  in  my  friend's  dictum  was  his  statement 
of  the  bare  fact.  Is  it  true,  I  ask  myself, 
that,  after  all  our  striving  toward  civilization, 
there  still  remains  an  uneliminable  something 
of  savagery  in  us  ?  I  must  own  that  I  think 
my  friend  was  right ! 

Of  course  our  Latin  and  Teutonic  critics 
can  point  to  the  prize-ring,  and  to  our  so- 
called  "  brutal  "  athletic  sports — Rugby  and 
Association  foot-ball  among  them — as  signs 
of  surviving  savagery.     True,  the  Spaniards 


and  Portuguese  have  the  bull-fight ;  but  I  do 
not  care  to  pursue  a  comparison  between  this 
and  our  prize-ring  farther,  for  neither  the  lat- 
ter nor  the  more  pancratiastic  developments 
of  foot-ball  seem  to  me  the  surest  sign  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon's  having  something  of  the  sav- 
age left  in  him. 

In  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  best  to  go  for  documents 
to  where  the  type  is  found  in  its  greatest 
purity — to  England  rather  than  this  country. 
The  Englishman,  not  the  American,  is,  after 
all,  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon.  In  England, 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  especially  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition,  have  been  less  modified  by 
exotic  strains  or  new  social  conditions  than 
they  have  here.  And  it  is  the  unbroken  tra- 
dition which  counts  for  most  in  forming  char- 
acteristic "  racial  "  traits  ;  far  more  than  purity 
of  blood.  If  we  are  to  study  distinctively 
Anglo-Saxon  traits,  we  can  study  them  best 
in  England.  And  I  find  much  in  even  the 
more  refined  phases  of  English  life  to  indi- 
cate a  certain  survival  of  inextinguishable 
savagery. 

Take  the  average  educated  Englishman, 
say,  the  metropolitan  Londoner  who  moves 
in  what  is  called  "good  society;"  his  domi- 
nant social  instinct,  and  with  it  many  of  the 
conventions  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs, 
is  that  of  the  savage.  His  ideals  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Spartan  rather  than  Athenian, 
based  upon  the  idea  of  self-repression,  not 
upon  that  of  self-expression.  And  this  may 
be  called  the  most  fundamental  difference 
between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage. 

Winkelmann  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  point 
out  this  difference  between  the  Athenian  and 
the  Spartan.  The  former,  admittedly  the 
more  civilized  type  of  the  two,  had  no  re- 
serve, except  in  the  visual  arts — painting, 
sculpture,  architecture.  In  all  other  matters 
he  was  outspoken  frankness  itself ;  the  only 
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repression  he  acknowledged  was  that  which 
forbade  his  intensity  of  emotional  expression 
going  to  lengths  that  offended  his  sense  of 
visual  beauty  ;  farther  than  this  his  reserve 
did  not  go.  In  ordinary  life  he  would  ex- 
press the  emotion  of  the  moment  with  com- 
plete frankness,  even  with  violence,  and  it 
never  entered  his  head  that  his  personal  dig- 
nity could  suffer  thereby.  We  find  a  similar 
outspokenness  in  Greek  poetry,  in  the  Greek 
drama.  Homer's  heroes  and  Olympian  gods 
cry  out  lustily,  like  babies,  at  the  first  scratch 
of  an  enemy's  spear  ;  Zola  himself  has  not  out- 
done the  grewsome  "  naturalism  "  of  parts  of 
Sophocles's  '•  Philoctetes,"  nor  did  the  dram- 
atist think  it  any  indignity  to  his  hero  to  give 
him  whole  lines  made  up  of  mere  inarticulate 
ejaculations.  The  Athenian  was  so  secure 
in  his  own  dignity  that  he  never  thought  of 
needing  to  "stand  on  it;"  he  cried  and 
shouted,  laughed  or  blubbered,  as  the  feeling 
of  the  moment  prompted.  It  was  the  Spar- 
tan who  could  never  forget  his  dignity,  and 
wrhat  he  considered  its  due ;  his  notion  of 
dignity  wTas  essentially  that  of  the  savage — 
the  barbarian,  or  foreigner — it  was  absolute 
emotional  repression.  The  more  impassive 
a  man  was,  the  more  like  a  statue,  the  more 
man  he. 

Now,  is  not  just  this  outward  impassive- 
ness, this  strict  emotional  repression,  the 
most  characteristic  of  English  social  ideals  ? 
In  English  society  it  is  "  the  thing  "  to  show 
no  emotion,  to  look  as  if  you  had  none  ;  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  *'  good  form  "is  to  be  per- 
petually bored,  to  take  interest  in  nothing  ; 
this  is  an  infallible  mark  of  superiority.  The 
Comanche's  idea  of  dignity  is  little  else  ;  only 
he  carries  it  a  step  farther,  and  does  not  even 
look  bored.  Here  we  find  the  Englishman 
more  civilized  than  the  Comanche  ;  his  look 
of  boredom — the  least  animated  expression 
the  human  countenance  can  assume — is  an 
involuntary  tribute  to  his  higher  civilization. 
It  is  as  near  to  the  Comanche  as  he  can  come  ; 
but  he  does  his  best. 

Take  another,  cognate,  element  of  English 
"  good  form  " — the  consecrated  avoidance  of 
as  many  of  the  ornaments  of  manner  as  pos- 
sible. Such  social  embellishments  the  Eng- 
lishman considers  beneath  him.  A  leader  in 
London'  society  told  an  American,  not  long 
ago,  speaking  of  those  little  amenities  which 
a  Frenchman  would  deem  the  indispensable 
varnish  of  civilized  social  intercourse,  that 
"  We  have  done  away  with  all  that  !  "     This 


has  been  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  supe- 
rior liking  for  sincerity,  an  inborn  horror  of 
shams.  I  hardly  think,  though,  that  the  ex- 
planation will  hold  water.  To  begin  with, 
the  Englishman's  horror  of  shams  is  not  par- 
ticularly thorough-going  ;  his  very  expression 
of  boredom  is,  more  than  half  the  time,  some- 
thing of  a  sham  in  itself;  he  is  not  so  invet- 
erately  unemotional  at  bottom  as  he  gives 
himself  or*  to  be.  I  think  it  far  more  likely 
that  his  set  avoidance  of  social  forms  and 
graces — which  are,  in  general,  essentially  ex- 
pressive— is  but  part  and  parcel  of  his  idol- 
ization of  impassiveness  ;  such  ornamental 
acts  express  more  than  he  deems  consistent 
with  the  unruffled  calm  of  "  good  form." 

Note,  as  has  long  been  noted,  that  the  only 
manners  the  Englishman  cares  about  are 
what  our  country  cousins  call  "  table  man- 
ners." He  can  lay  enormous  stress  upon 
these  without  seeming  to  thaw  out,  for  they 
really  express  nothing  ;  and  meticulous  nicety 
in  the  forms  of  eating  and  drinking  pleases  his 
innate  sense  of  refinement,  and  chimes  in 
with  his  dislike  for  making  a  mess.  Yet  a 
certain  Frenchman  may  not  have  been  far 
wrong,  after  all,  in  saying  that  "  the  English 
would  surely  not  frown  so  upon  a  man's  mop- 
ping up  sauce  with  a  piece  of  bread,  if  they 
themselves  had  ever  had  any  sauce  worth 
mopping  up."  It  may  be  that  the  English- 
man's perfection  of  deportment  at  meals  comes 
in  part  from  a  lack  of  temptation  to  do  other- 
wise. But  the  truth  is  none  the  less  apparent, 
that  the  complicated  conventions  regarding 
what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  at  table  that 
obtain  in  England  do  not  in  any  way  involve 
that  outward  expressiveness  which  the  Eng- 
lishman abhors  ;  he  can  obey  them  without 
prejudice  to  his  impassivity.  And  this  cult 
of  impassiveness.  of  self-repression,  is  essen- 
tially Spartan — that  of  the  savage. 

What  is  commonly  called  English  snob- 
bery, the  charcoal-burner  faith  in  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  rank  and  title,  smacks  also 
considerably  of  the  savage.  Still  more  so 
does  the  frank  brutality  with  which  this  faith 
is  often  expressed.  A  worn-out  noble  gam- 
bler who  marries  a  successful  young  actress, 
to  live  in  lazy  ease  on  her  earnings,  is  not 
invariably  considered  to  have  made  a  dis- 
graceful or  unmanly  bargain  in  England  ;  he 
has  given  her  his  title  in  exchange  for  board, 
lodging,  and  pocket-money ;  it  is  all  fair  and 
square — if  he  only  treats  her  decently  and 
does  not  beat  her.     Of  course  what  a  man  of 
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that  sort  thinks  of  himself  is  unimportant ; 
but  it  is  not  insignificant  that  hosts  of  his 
peers  in  rank  think  none  the  worse  of  him  for 
it,  save  perhaps  that  it  is  always  more  or  less 
bad  form  for  a  man  to  make  a  mesalliance. 
I  have  heard  his  course  defended  with  per- 
fect ingenuousness  by  persons  of  unim- 
peached  respectability. 

In  London  to-day,  no  matter  who  a  man  is 
or  whence  he  may  have  come,  whether  he  has 
the  manners  of  a  Grandison  or  a  boor,  he 
can — within  certain  pretty  wide  limits — have 
what  society  he  pleases  if  he  is  able  to  pay 
the  price.  Those  who  hear  his  high-priced 
singers,  eat  his  truffles,  and  drink  his  vintage 
champagne  will  treat  him  like  a  brute,  sniff 
audibly  when  he  offers  his  hand,  or  even 
wholly  avoid  meeting  his  eye ;  but  they  will 
come  and  eat  and  drink  and  listen  to  music ; 
he  can  buy  their  presence  if  he  has  the  re- 
quisite cash  or  credit.  And  they  will  con- 
sider that  the  appearance  of  their  names, 
under  his,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Morning 
Post  is  ample  repayment  for  his  trouble ; 
that  is  enough  for  their  part  of  the  bargain — 
and  is  all  he  will  get.  Is  this  savagery,  or  a 
lower  deep  than  savagery?  It  seems  to  me 
that  here  our  Anglo-Saxon  has  outdone  the 
Comanche. 

TWO  groups  of  considerations  are  always 
ready  to  grieve  the  judicious  reader 
whose  mind  runs  on  books.  It  makes 
him  sad  to  think  how  many  books  are  all  the 
time  being  written,  printed,  and  read — read 
sometimes  in  immense  quantities — which 
were  not  worth  the  writing,  the  printing,  or 

.,.    .        reading.     He  would  like  to  have  all 
Some  Missing  °  .       . 

Books  books  good  of  their  kind,  and  that, 

undoubtedly,  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  mankind.  He  recognizes  that  hosts 
of  books,  including  myriads  that  fail  and  some 
that  succeed,  are  not  good  of  their  kind  or  of 
any  kind.  For  those  that  fail  he  has  few  re- 
grets ;  but  those  that  succeed  dismay  him  not 
a  little.  When  "  An  Empty  Life,"  by  Saga- 
more Mullins,  sells  150,000  he  groans,  be- 
cause he  knows  there  is  nothing  between  the 
covers  of  that  book  that  is  really  worth  atten- 
tion, and  he  wishes  that  the  150,000  buyers 
were  getting  something  better  worth  their 
money  and  their  time.  When  "  The  Good 
Old  Days  "  sells  200,000  he  sighs,  and  tries 
to  get  comfort  in  remembering  that  after  all 
it  is  a  fair  piece  of  work  and  entertaining  at 
least,    and,    though    a    commonplace    book, 


ought  not  to  have  the  distribution  that  only 
great  books  deserve,  "  The  Good  Old  Days  " 
gives  its  buyers  at  least  a  fair  run  for  their 
money.  When  a  first-rate  book  comes  along 
and  beats  all  records,  as  first-rate  books  some- 
times do  in  these  days,  that  gives  him  a  real 
glow  of  satisfaction,  and  every  truck  load  of 
that  book  that  he  sees  unloaded  in  the  dry- 
goods  district  rejoices  his  spirit. 

But  in  the  end  Destiny  gets  even  with  all 
books  that  ought  never  to  have  been  written. 
They  pass  out  of  sight,  sale,  and  remembrance, 
and  the  minds  of  men  are  no  more  concerned 
with  them.  Another  grief  of  the  judicious 
reader  does  not  find  this  easy,  final  consola- 
tion. When  he  thinks  of  the  books  that  ought 
to  be  written  and  are  not,  it  is  a  different  story, 
and  Destiny  has  no  help  for  it.  Consider  what 
entertainment  we  are  deprived  of  for  lack 
of  the  biographies  of  men  whose  lives  will 
never  be  written !  One  special  class  whose 
lives,  if  they  could  be  adequately  recorded, 
would  make  story-books  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating sort,  are  the  working  millionnaires  of 
our  own  time  and  our  own  country  ;  men  who 
have  made,  in  one  way  or  another,  fortunes  of 
fabulous  extent ;  some  of  whom  have  lived  for 
forty  years  on  a  stretch  on  the  fighting-line  of 
commerce.  Some  of  them  were  great  men, 
captains  of  trade,  leaders  by  divine  right  in 
any  enterprise  that  attracted  them.  Some  of 
them  were  interesting  to  the  last  degree,  in 
their  personality  as  well  as  their  achievements. 
Alas,  unlike  Agassiz,  they  had  no  time  except 
for  making  money.  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
is  gone,  and  how  much  do  we  know  about 
him?  If  he  had  been  as  formidable  in  letters 
or  in  politics  or  in  war  as  he  was  in  finance 
we  should  feel  confident  that  in  due  time  we 
should  know  him.  Only  the  other  day  died 
Mr.  Calvin  Brice,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  contemporary  mortals,  a  man  whose 
memory  was  stored  with  recollections  of  ex- 
traordinary experiences.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  now,  after  a  prodig- 
ious industrial  course,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
some  men  begin  to  think  themselves  old.  Is 
he  writing  an  autobiography  ?  Not  as  far  as 
anyone  knows.  The  papers  tell  of  him  as 
busy  with  shipyards,  railroads,  and  such  fleet- 
ing occupations.  And  so  with  numbers  of 
others  who  owe,  or  owed,  us  stories.  Plenty 
of  reposeful  persons  who  have  never  done 
anything  very  exciting  write  their  memoirs, 
but  the  men  of  action — the  strong  generation 
—  are  apt  to  shirk  the  work. 


ART  CRITICISM   AND   RU SKIN'S   WRIT- 
INGS ON  ART 


I 


THE  recent  death  of  John  Ruskin  has 
called  everyone's  attention  to  the  curi- 
ous position  of  "  the  art  critic  "  in  the 
modern  world.  That  Ruskin  was  not  a 
critic  at  all,  either  by  nature  or  by  gained 
capacity,  only  makes  the  situation  the  more 
odd  ;  because  a  large  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  steadily  continues  to  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  critical  writer  on  works 
of  fine  art  and  the  intentions  and  the  charac- 
ters of  their  authors.  That  this  supposition 
should  obtain  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
that  many  self-assertive  writers  should  be 
thought  literary  critics.  The  reading  public 
is  very  apt  to  take,  or  to  seem  to  take,  at 
their  own  valuation,  those  essay-writers  who 
will  speak  with  the  greatest  conviction.  If  a 
bold  and  self-confident  writer  has  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge,  which  knowledge  he 
knows  how  to  show  to  the  best  advantage, 
his  hold  on  taste  and  opinion  will  be  even 
stronger. 

This,  then,  was  almost  exactly  Ruskin's 
case.  He  had  remarkable  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  a  retentive  memory  for  what  he 
had  once  observed.  He  had  a  sincere  love  of 
art  in  many  forms  and  a  hearty  desire  to 
sympathize  with  the  artist.  Having  abun- 
dant means,  he  saw  whatever  in  Europe  at- 
tracted him  the  most  ;  he  spent  as  long  a 
time  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  as 
he  cared  to  spend  ;  he  worked  in  continental 
galleries  for  as  many  hours  and  as  many 
months  as  he  thought  expedient  ;  and  he 
lived  in  Venice,  in  Verona,  and  in  the  archi- 
tectural cities  of  the  north  as  long  as  he  felt 
himself  able  to  remain  away  from  his  even 
more  beloved  mountains  and  lakes.  This 
course  of  untrammelled  work  and  observa- 
tion, this  life  of  study,  he  began  early  and 
maintained  for  many  years.  He  filled  volumes 
with  conscientious  notes,  and  reams  with  care- 
fully made  drawings.  The  result  of  all  this 
study  and  of  all  this  natural  fitness  for  his 


task  as  student  is  seen  in  the  very  numerous 
sentences  and  even  longer  passages  in  which 
extraordinarily  clear,  sound,  and  interesting 
statements  are  made  upon  matters  of  fine  art. 
There  is  no  writer  upon  art-subjects  from 
whom  it  is  better  worth  while  to  collect  short 
passages.  An  immense  amount  of  what 
seems  almost  to  be  wisdom,  and  is  certainly 
alert  intelligence,  is  to  be  inferred  from  any 
well-made  collection  of  such  short  passages. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  when  one  looks  at 
the  whole  chapter  and  considers  its  outcome — 
its  conclusions  as  drawn  from  its  premises, 
and  the  general  impression  conveyed  to  the 
reader's  mind  from  the  author's  ;  that,  indeed, 
may  prove  to  be  far  less  intelligent. 


II 


We  are  not  concerned  in  this  paper  with 
Ruskin's  status  as  a  thinker  or  as  a  writer. 
When  Matthew  Arnold  compared  Emerson 
to  Marcus  Aurelius  as  being  not  exactly  a 
great  writer,  nor  a  great  thinker,  nor  a  phi- 
losopher, nor  a  poet  in  any  lofty  sense,  but  a 
friend  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit, 
he  seemed  to  many  of  us  to  have  settled  our 
doubts.  That,  indeed,  was  the  way  to  re- 
gard Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  If  such  a 
minute  analysis  were  given  to  the  works  of 
John  Ruskin,  the  result,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  in  literary  thought,  would  be  impor- 
tant ;  and  if  we  knew  that  such  were  in 
course  of  preparation,  we  should  wait  for  it 
anxiously.  Ruskin's  work  is  so  very  volu- 
minous and  so  diverse  in  character  ;  it  is 
so  much  the  reverse  of  self-explanatory,  and 
tends,  indeed,  so  much  toward  complete 
self-contradiction,  that  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  undertake  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  its  tendencies  and  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  its  character  and  value.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  will  never  be  done. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  work 
of  Ruskin  so  important  to  the  coming  gener- 
ations that  it  will  call  for  such  long-continued 
and  arduous  study.  1  lis  many  volumes  con- 
sist— essentially  consist — of  a  series  of  almost 
detached  passages  of  sound  thought  clearly 
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expressed,  mingled  with  a  still  larger  amount 
of  very  inconsequent  and  inconsecutive  writ- 
ing. The  mind  of  the  man  is  full  of  his 
theme  and  "  his  eye  is  on  the  object ;  "  but 
he  allows  every  passing  incident  to  interest 
him  or  to  drive  him  wild  with  impatient  vexa- 
tion, and  a  cherished  and  always  growing 
habit  of  bold  assertion  of  what  could  not  be 
proved,  or  even  fairly  well  demonstrated,  has 
made  his  work  from  year  to  year  less  and  less 
fit  to  serve  as  the  authority  which  his  admirers 
love  to  think  it. 


Ill 


In  art  criticism  there  is,  of  course,  no  such 
thing  as  Authority.  Art  criticism  is  a  mat- 
ter of  suggestion,  of  comparison,  of  good- 
natured  and  sympathetic  hints  at  possible 
short-comings,  of  hearty  praise  for  probable 
excellences.  Art  criticism  is  addressed  not 
to  the  artist — as  people  who  think  they  hate 
art  criticism  keep  on  asserting  or  assuming — 
not  to  the  artist,  but  to  the  public.  It  is  al- 
together notorious  that  the  artist,  even  more 
than  most  workers  in  intellectual  fields,  cares 
nothing  about  criticism,  or  even  suggestion, 
from  outside.  Moreover,  there  is  absolutely 
no  person  who,  having  devoted  himself  to 
studying  the  world  of  art,  past  and  present, 
with  such  success  that  he  is  fit  to  write  about 
its  ancient  and  its  modern  manifestations, 
has  also  the  immediate  and  minute  knowl- 
edge fitting  him  to  say  to  this  sculptor  and 
that  decorative  painter  that  he,  the  artist, 
might  have  found  a  better  or  an  easier  way  of 
doing  what  he  undertook  to  do.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  too  great  for  man.  The  only  criticism 
(if  that  be  still  the  word)  which  the  artist  cares 
about  at  all,  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
half  hints  and  the  guarded  suggestions  of  his 
brother  artist,  who,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
or  standing  in  front  of  his  abandoned  draw- 
ing-board, says  three  words  of  enlightening 
comment,  or  takes  up  a  pencil  and  scratches 
a  possible  combination.  Such  criticism  as 
that  does  indeed  exist.  It  used  to  be  said  of 
William  Burges  that,  after  one  of  his  friends 
had  tried  every  resource  and  was  ready  to 
confess  himself  beaten,  he,  Burges,  entering, 
would  answer  the  despairing  groans  of  the 
unsuccessful  workman  with  the  gentle  ques- 
tion, "Have  you  tried  so  and  so?"  and 
with  a  few  scrawls  of  his  pencil  would  make 
the  possibilities  clear.  This  is  hardly  criti- 
cism ;   it  is  hardly  more  critical  than  George 


Edmund  Street's  night-work  on  his  draughts- 
men's boards  ;  for  he  would  spend  the  day  in 
outside  work,  or  in  visits,  or  even  in  such 
social  functions  as  riding  in  Hyde  Park  ;  and 
then,  when  the  next  morning  came,  his  em- 
ployees who  had  hardly  seen  him  during  the 
day  would  find  their  boards  covered  with 
minute,  thorough,  and  comprehensible  direc- 
tions for  change  in  what  had  been  done,  and 
for  future  work  upon  the  same  lines.  That 
is  not  criticism,  but  it  is  valuable  suggestion; 
and  the  suggestion  of  one  artist  to  another  is 
more  and  more  nearly  authoritative  as  his 
ability  is  greater,  as  his  reputation  is  more  ex- 
alted and  admitted  by  the  man  whose  work  is 
under  consideration,  and  as  that  man's  need 
of  assistance  is  the  more  immediate.  Criti- 
cism is  a  very  different  affair.  Criticism 
has  nothing  to  do  with  telling  the  artist 
how  he  ought  to  work.  Criticism  consists 
exclusively  in  bringing  up  the  public,  man  by 
man,  woman  by  woman,  by  the  ear,  by  the 
coat-lapel,  or  by  the  sleeve,  and  saying,  in 
the  simplest  words  which  the  subject  will  ad- 
mit of,  that  the  work  of  art  in  question  de- 
serves special  notice  on  this  account  and  on 
that — may  be  best  appreciated  if  so  and  so  is 
kept  clearly  in  mind.  This  has  to  be  done 
again  and  again,  the  thought  has  to  be 
phrased  in  half  a  dozen  ways,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  of  art  to  the  critic  has  to  be 
conveyed  through  effort  and  repeated  experi- 
ment to  even  the  willing  student.  For  the 
language  of  fine  art  is  very  little  understood 
by  those  who  are  themselves  not  practising 
it.  The  student  of  poetry  understands  the 
language  of  w6Yds,  to  begin  with,  but  the 
student  of  painting  takes  a  long  time  to  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  painter.  That, 
and  no  more  than  that,  is  the  true  ground 
for  the  common  assertion  that  none  but  a 
painter  should  criticise  painting,  none  but  an 
architect  should  try  to  judge  of  architecture. 
If  the  language  of  art  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood (a  very  large,  a  colossal,  a  monumen- 
tal IF),  the  critic  may  even  be  in  some  cases 
more  useful  if  not  of  the  trade.  For  criticism 
is  always  false  and  sure  to  be  mischievous 
when  it  assumes  the  final  and  dictatorial  tone. 
It  is  when  the  critic  is  the  most  gentle  that  he 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  ;  and  whether  it 
is  Rembrandt  or  the  last  young  rapiu  whose 
work  is  under  consideration,  mild  sugges- 
tions of  error,  and  praise  not  too  absolute 
even  if  enthusiastic  and  hearty,  are  the  only 
notes  admissible. 
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IV 

And    as    for    knowledge  —  what    of    that 
knowledge  which  the  art  critic  is  supposed  to 
require?    He  cannot  know  too  much,  and  he 
cannot  know  it  too  thoroughly.     If  he  cannot 
draw   or   model  ;  if   he  has  never  made  de- 
signs ;     if    he    has    not    worked    with    other 
men  at  tasks  requiring  the  harmonious   co- 
working  of  many  artists  ;  even  if  he  has  never 
watched  in  a  responsible  and  painstaking  way 
the  processes  which  other  men  follow  when 
they  make    designs — if    he    has   not  worked 
hard  as  a  practising  artist  in  some  of  these 
ways,  he  is  terribly  handicapped  in  his  work. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  no  such  man  is  tit 
to  act  as  critic,  because  there  is  criticism  of 
many  sorts,  put  in   many  different  ways,  and 
if  we  begin   by  admitting  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  authority  in  any  criticism,  then  the 
suggestions  of  the  thoughtful  man  who  has 
seen  and  loved  the  art  of  the  world,  though 
he  has  not  helped  to  produce  it,  may  be  full 
of  value  and  interest  even  for  art's  most  prac- 
tical follower.     It  is  not  likely,  though,  that 
such  a  man  will  follow  art  criticism  very  far. 
He  will,  as  was  said  above,  find  himself  so 
severely  hindered  by  a  constantly  felt  igno- 
rance on  his  part  as  to  How  the  artist  does 
his  work,  that  he  will  insensibly  drift  away 
from  that  line  of  thought  into  one  where  he 
is  more  at  home.      And  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  unfamiliarity  which  he  will  then  share 
with  the  world  at  large  as  to  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  language  employed  by  the  artist 
is  made    the    more   vexatiously   apparent    to 
himself  by  the  inability  he  feels  to  reproduce 
the   criticised  work  on   the  same  page  with 
his  comment.     The   literary    critic    can  cite, 
without  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  and  he 
can  quote  with  verbal  exactitude  whole  sen- 
tences, whole  paragraphs  of  matter,  as  per- 
fectly adequate  specimens  of  what  it  is  that 
he  is  criticising  ;   but  there  is  no  such  privilege 
allowed  the  art  critic.     Only    at    great    cost 
can  he.  obtain  a  dozen  illustrations  to  serve  as 
partial  and  very   inadequate   representations 
of   what    he   is   describing   and  commenting 
on  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  author  or  a  bold 
editor  who   would    print    the    same    illustra- 
tion twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  chapter 
or  article,    because    he    had  need  of  it  twice. 
Matthew  Arnold  will  repeat  the  passage  upon 
which   he  is  dwelling  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  a  chapter  or  an  article,  and  so 


drive  home  the  thought  which  he  wishes  to 
impart  to  his  reader  ;  he  is  not  inclined  to 
say,  "  Look  back  to  page  51  and  see  the 
words  on  which  I  am  commenting ;  "  and 
yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  art  critic  has  to 
do  when  his  thought  brings  him  again  to  the 
mention  of  the  subject  reproduced  in  a  cut  on 
a  previous  page.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
as  explaining  in  part  the  difficulty  which  the 
art  critic  must  always  labor  under,  and  the 
still  greater  need  there  is  that  he  should  have 
a  "  vast  and  varied  "  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  artistic 
work  which  he  has  under  consideration. 


V 


That  scrap  of  quotation  in  the  last  sen- 
tence brings  to  mind  the  real  difficulty  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  futile  art  criticism, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  greater  part  of  Rus- 
kin'sown.  The  whole  passage  cited  is,  if  recol- 
lection serves,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  very 
eminent  English  statesman  was  a  man  "  of 
brilliant  incapacity,  vast  and  varied  misinfor- 
mation, and  immense  moral  requirements." 
It  would  be  absurd  to  apply  that  satirical 
speech  to  Ruskin  ;  his  great  ability,  immense 
power  of  work,  natural  fitness  for  abstract 
speculation,  and  conscientious  devotion  to 
what  he  thought  his  bounden  task  were  all 
too  honestly  and  well  used  to  be  ridiculed  in 
any  way;  but  the  passage  about  the  "  misin- 
formation "  is  very  suggestive  indeed  and  oc- 
curs involuntarily  to  the  mind  of  him  who 
reads  once  again  the  preface  to  Volume  III. 
of  "  Modern  Painters."  That  preface,  appear- 
ing in  1856,  states  how  Ruskin,  having  written 
the  first  and  second  volumes  in  a  hurry  "  to 
check  the  attacks  upon  Turner  which  pre- 
vented the  public  from  honoring  his  genius 
at  the  time  when  his  power  was  greatest," 
had  then  gone  at  his  work  of  art  critic  in  a 
more  carefully  deliberate  way  and  with  years 
of  preparation.  His  words  are,  "  I  have  now 
given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  the  single  pur- 
pose of  enabling  myself  to  judge  rightly  of 
art,  and  spent  them  in  labor  as  earnest  and 
continuous  as  men  usually  undertake  to  gain 
position  or  accumulate  fortune."  All  that  is 
undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  is  as  possible  to 
study  for  ten  years  and  to  know  less  at  the 
end  of  them  than  one  did  at  the  beginning,  as 
it  is  possible  to  injure  the  body  by  long-con- 
tinued use  of  a  few  muscles  to  the  compara- 
tive exclusion  of  others.    And  Ruskin's  study 
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of  nature  and  of  art  was,  unfortunately,  of 
this  character.  He  used  a  set  of  his  mental 
faculties  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  absolutely  to  the  exclusion  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  best  book  is  "  The  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,"  published  when  he  was 
thirty,  at  a  time  when  he  had  almost  no 
knowledge  of  architecture  as  a  constructional 
science,  but  a  profound  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  the  monuments  which  he  saw  destroyed 
— either  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  pub- 
lic or  "  restored  "  into  ruin — from  the  face 
of  western  Europe.  Inspired  by  indignation 
and  by  a  hearty  love  for  the  lovely  creations 
of  the  past  which  the  public  of  his  youth  ig- 
nored or  detested,  he  produced  that  poem 
in  prose  —  that  impressive,  serious,  inspir- 
ing, suggestive,  and  weighty  series  of  essays 
which  we  have  named.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  had  committed  himself,  in  his  youth,  and 
before  he  or  any  man  could  have  had  time  to 
think  anything  out,  to  a  variety  of  statements 
made  so  positively,  and  with  such  violence  of 
invective  showered  upon  those  who  disagreed 
with  him,  that  he  wore  the  fetters  of  those 
youthful  assertions  all  his  life  long.  Neither 
in  his  youth  nor  in  his  age  were  there  any 
bounds  to  his  certainty  that  he  was  right. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  with  "  The  Seven 
Lamps"  there  came  out  his  "Notes  on  the- 
Construction  of  wSheepfolds,"  in  which  he, 
though  kindly  telling  the  public  that  he  "  did 
not  profess  to  teach  divinity,"  yet  told  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  just  howthey  should 
organize  themselves  in  a  church,  and  what 
the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  understood  to 
be.  At  the  same  time  he  had  in  hand  "  The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  which  came  out,  all  three 
volumes  together,  in  1851,  when  the  man  was 
approaching  the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  and  in 
this  he  committed  himself  definitely  to  a  the- 
ory of  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty,  to 
a  theory  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
styles  of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  a  theory  of  the  relative  importance 
of  different  mediaeval  styles,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  all  of  which  might  have  been 
well  for  a  youth  to  suggest,  or  for  a  man  of 
sixty  to  accept  finally  as  the  result  of  lifelong 
labor,  for  instance,  the  ultimath  completion 
of  such  a  great  history  of  architecture  as  has 
never  yet  been  written.  And  in  these  ways, 
the  man,  before  his  ten  years  of  study  had 
begun,  was  as  sure  of  himself  in  things  of 
which  he  knew  little  or  nothing  as  he  was  at 
the  close  of  them,  while  at  the  close  of  the 


ten  years  he  found  himself  much  more  in- 
formed, indeed,  as  to  what  pictures  were  in 
existence,  and  even  as  to  the  true  artistic 
value  of  some  of  them,  but  as  ignorant  as  be- 
fore as  to  the  relative  value  of  pictures  of 
different  schools  and  styles  ;  while  as  for 
sculpture,  he  seems  never  to  have  looked  at 
it  except  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
Gothic  churches ;  and  as  for  architecture  and 
the  minor  decorative  arts,  he  seems  to  have 
steadily  misunderstood  them  the  more  com- 
pletely the  farther  he  pursued  his  studies. 


VI 


Involuntarilv  the  thought  has  run  into 
what  seems  like  scorn  of  Ruskin's  work .  Such 
was  not  the  writer's  intention  ;  but,  indeed, 
the  animosity  which  is  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  art  student  at  seeing  such  wasted  oppor- 
tunity, at  seeing  such  splendid  powers  mis- 
used to  lead  astray  the  whole  community 
which  they  might  have  led  to  an  intelligent 
feeling  for  fine  art,  is  an  evil  passion  which  it 
is  hard  to  restrain  altogether.  When  a  brill- 
iant man  writes  hastily  about  what  he  does 
not  understand,  we  are  grieved,  but  we  can 
endure  that  common  affliction.  When,  how- 
ever, a  man  who  is  by  nature  at  once  a  poet 
and  a  thinker,  a  man  so  removed  above  the 
ordinary  vices  and  foibles  of  humanity  that 
he  might  be  considered  as  by  nature  a  recluse 
and  an  ascetic,  although  living  among  men — 
when  such  a  man,  having  abundant  means  at 
his  disposal  and  using  them  with  the  utmost 
intelligence  and  liberality,  purchasing  works 
of  art  in  many  departments  with  an  enthusi- 
astic love  for  what  he  buys  and  a  perfect 
willingness  to  share  it  with  his  friends  and 
with  the  world — when  such  a  man  devotes, 
as  he  says,  ten  years  to  be  able  to  teach  the 
truth  about  fine  art  to  the  world,  and  is  able 
as  the  result  of  all  this  to  give  only  bold  as- 
sertion where  no  assertion  is  possible,  and 
the  declaration  as  fact  of  what  was  never 
anything  but  whim — then,  indeed,  the  world 
has  reason  to  regret  that  John  Ruskin  ever 
saw  or  thought  of  a  work  of  fine  art  in  his 
life.  If  he  had  remained  a  writer  on  morals 
and  on  sociology,  he  might  have  made  strange 
remarks  upon  fine  art  and  have  done  no  harm  ; 
but  the  mischief  his  works  have  wrought  in 
keeping  a  whole  world  of  diligent  readers  out 
of  touch  with  that  other  world  of  art  produ- 
cers, old  and  new,  is  apparently  an  irreparable 
mischief.  —Russell  Sturgis. 


Drawn  by  F.  C.    )  'ohn. 
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The  Grand  Palais  des   Beaux-Arts. 


SOME     PICTURESQUE     SIDES     OF     THE 

EXPOSITION 


AN    ARTIST'S    IMPRESSIONS 


By   E.   C.   Peixotto 


With  the  Author's  Drawings 


AS  a  whole,  the  Paris  Exposition  could 
not  be  planned  so  as  to  present  such 
a  splendid  coup-d'ceil  as  did  the 
Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago.  Our  World's 
Fair  had  the  advantage  of  unlimited  space 
with  the  opportunity  of  spreading  in  all 
directions.  As  Paris  wished  to  have  her 
Exposition  within  her  own  walls,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  the  largest  open  spaces 
which  the  city  afforded  and  to  connect 
them  as  best  she  could.  The  broad  water- 
ways of  the  "  White  City  "  suggested  the 
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possibility  of  using  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
far  more  than  they  have  ever  been  used 
before.  The  quays  have  been  widened 
and  in  places  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
avenues  which  border  them  ;  hence  the 
river  may  be  called  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  the  Exposition.  Otherwise  the  space 
is  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  Ex- 
position of  1889,  with  the  added  area  em- 
braced between  the  old  Palais  de  1' Indus- 
trie, now  removed,  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.     On  this  piece  of  land  the  two 
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great  art  palaces  and  the  monumental  en- 
trances have  been  erected  facing  the  very- 
centre  of  the  city. 

The  Porte  Monumentale  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  the  main  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  is  a  surprising  gateway,  designed, 
however,  with  the  greatest  care  and  ingenu- 
ity to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
vast  crowds  which  will  pass  through 
its  wickets.  In  architecture  it  is  a 
pure  fantasy,  and  unlike  anything 
we  know  of  outside  the  fairy  realms 
of  the  spectacular  stage.  In  fact, 
the  French  architects  have  not 
taken  their  buildings  too  seriously. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  an  exposi- 
tion is  a  festive  occasion,  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  series  of  palaces  of 
original  design,  with  plenty  of  col- 
or, ornament,  and  bunting.  They 
have  given  their  imagination  free 
rein  and  have  treated  their  designs 
with  such  exuberance  that  they 
have  broken  down  all  academic 
tradition  and  given  birth  to  a  set 
of  buildings  which  are  picturesque 
rather  than  architectural.  The  col- 
or used  further  enhances  this  effect, 
for,  though  the  material  is  "  staff," 
the  wall-spaces  are  not  left  white, 
as  in  Chicago,  but  are  plentifully 
relieved  by  pale  tones  and  brilliant 
spots  of  color  and  gold.  Though 
these  edifices  strike  a  strange  note 
in  stately  Paris,  it  is  not  a  displeas- 
ing one. 

The  great  feature  of  this  Expo- 
sition, and  the  one  which  will  have 
a  lasting   memento  to  the  city,  is 


ing  the  fine  length  of  the  colonnade.  In 
detail  it  is  bold  and  strong,  better  in  this 
regard  than  the  rest  of  the  Palace.  Its 
lofty  glass  roofs  and  dome  are  a  triumph 
of  engineering  skill.  The  Petit  Palais, 
though  by  one  of  France's  foremost  archi- 
tects, has  not  worked  out  as  satisfactorily. 


Monumental  Entrance  Gate  which  Faces  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 


the    opening    of  the   new   avenue 

which  connects  the  Champs-Elysees  with     In   plan   and   interior   arrangement,  how- 

the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  a  magnifi-     ever,  it  is  a  most  interesting  composition. 


cent  avenue,  broad  and  spacious,  its  vis- 
ta closed  by  Mansart's  beautiful  gilded 
dome.  On  the  left  of  the  Avenue  Nich- 
olas, stands  the  Petit  Palais,  and  oppo- 
site, the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Palais  de  PIndustrie.  In  it  will  be  held 
the  annual  Salons,  the  Paris  Horse  Show, 
and  all  the  great  fetes.  This  year  it  is  to 
house  the  fine  arts.  It  is  a  most  impos- 
ing palace,  in  form  like  the  letter  H.  Its 
main  facade,  fronting  the  new  avenue,  is  a 


The  Avenue  Nicholas  II.  is  connected 
with  the  Esplanade  by  the  new  Pont 
Alexandre  III.,  a  bridge  as  wide  as  a 
boulevard,  leaping  the  river  in  a  single 
span.  Aside  from  its  own  architectural 
embellishment,  which  enriches  its  arch 
without  masking  its  constructional  feat- 
ures, this  bridge  is  adorned  at  its  four 
corners  by  pylons.  These  are  each  com- 
posed of  four  columns,  engaged  at  the 
angles  of  a  square  pier,  each  pier  orna- 
mented with  symbolic  sculptures  and  sur- 


noble  design,  marred  perhaps  by  the  pro-     mounted  by  figures  in  gilded  bronze  rep- 
jection  of  the  central  portion,  thus  break-     resenting  Fame   and   Pegasus,  very   bold 


Drawn  by  E.  C.  Peixotto. 

The  Pavilions  of  the  Foreign  Powers. 
The  large  dome  is  that  of  the  United  States  Building. 


The  Orient  in  Paris — the  TrocadeYo  from  under  the  Eiffel  Tower. 


and  full  of  movement.  The  span  is 
strengthened  at  each  end  by  solid,  rusti- 
cated foundations,  and  the  entire  construc- 
tion, with  its  approaches,  is  of  such  rich- 
ness that  it  certainly  ranks  among  the  very 
finest  of  city  bridges. 

Across  it,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
has  sprouted  into  long  lines  of  mushroom 
palaces,  of  doubtful  architecture,  bristling 
with  domes  and  cupolas,  and  gayly  decked 
with  gilding,  flags,  and  banners.  These 
buildings  have  been  crowded  so  close  to 
the  central  avenue  as  to  partially  hide  the 
view  of  the  Dome,  but  this  fault  will  dis- 
appear after  the  Exposition. 

Down  the  river  lies  the  main  bulk  of 
the  fair,  and  we  may  plunge  into  its  laby- 
rinths as  we  will. 

The  buildings  on  the  left  bank  first  claim 
our  attention  by  the  extreme  variety  of 
their  sky-line.  Great  clustered  domes  and 
towers,  Renaissance  balustrades,  feudal 
battlements,  gothic  pinnacles  with  every 


form  of  finial  and  weather-vane,  cut  their 
silhouettes  against  the  sky.  These  are  the 
pavilions  of  the  foreign  powers,  each  char- 
acteristic of  its  own  country.  Several  are 
direct  copies  of  notable  buildings,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Belgium,  which  is  a  direct 
cast  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  at  Oudenarde. 
The  entire  building,  interior  and  exterior, 
was  shipped  in  sections  from  Brussels  to 
Paris  and  set  up  here  by  Belgians.  In 
fact  these  buildings  were  all  erected  by 
native  workmen,  specially  sent  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  most  interesting  to 
study  the  different  modes  of  construction ; 
to  see  the  Norwegians  climb  about  on 
their  lofty  palace  of  native  pine,  without 
the  aid  of  a  stick  of  scaffolding,  to  watch 
the  Russians  in  fur  caps  and  belted  blouses 
set  up  the  great  Muscovite  towers,  the 
Italians  casting  the  numerous  statues  for 
the  decoration  of  their  niches.  Both  Italy 
and  Spain  have  built  beautiful  palaces,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  United  States 
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makes  no  better  showing  among  her  poorer 
neighbors.      I  feel  sure  that  every  Ameri- 
can will  share  a  sense  of  disappointment 
on  seeing  our  government 
building.    Let  us  hope  that  : 

its  interior  will  make  up  in 
interest  what  its  exterior 
lacks.  •;   . , 

It  is  but  a  step  from  these  .-.  ,•  .*,  •„ 
foreign  pavilions  to  the  J.\  ■  '"-. 
Champ-de-Mars,  which,  as  //,  ' 
regards  arrangement,  r  e  - 
mains  much  as  it  was  in 
the  last  exposition.  Its  lat- 
eral buildings  have  been 
reconstructed  and  the 


Spouting  jets  enliven  its  descent  ;  fantastic 
monsters,  nymphs,  and  tritons  disport 
themselves  in  the  foam. 

Behind  the  great  grotto  towers  the 
gigantic  mass  of  the  Palais  de  l'Electricite. 
Its  designer  has  conceived  a  fairy-like 
construction  of  the  most  surprising  origin- 
ality as  new  and  modern  as  the  element 
for  which  it  stands.     Its  principal  feature 


£- 


•c 


The  Imperial  Chinese  Village. 

central  dome  has  given  place  to  one  of 
the  most  unique  features  of  the  fair.  The 
Chateau  d'Eau  and  the  Palais  de  l'Elec- 
tricite here  form  a  most  extraordinary 
group.  The  former  has  for  its  principal 
motive  a  gigantic  niche,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  diameter.  From  a  grotto 
placed  high  in  this  niche,  a  torrent  of 
water  leaps  forth  and  is  augmented  by 
six  smaller  streams  flowing  from  lesser 
niches.  The  water  then  falls  over  a  se- 
ries of  terraces  into  a  great  basin  beneath. 
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is   a    perforated    crest   run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the 
building.     This   crest   is   so 
elaborately  detailed  that  in 
the  daylight  it   cuts   against 
the  sky  like  a  lacework  of 
metal  and  glass,  and  at  night 
is  resplendent   with    all   the 
effects  of  countless  iridescent 
electric  lights.     Its  apex  is 
surmounted  by  a  group  rep- 
resenting   Electricity  drawn 
by  a  horse  and   dragon  re- 
lieved  against    the    splendor  of   a  huge 
sun.     To  give  an  idea  of  the  height  of 
this  building,  it  may  be  said  that  the  feet 
of  the  statue  stand  on  about  the  same  level 
as  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  ! 
As  we  return  through  the  gardens   of 
the  Champ-de-Mars  and  pass  under  the 
Eiffel    Tower,    a    strange    picture    bursts 
upon  us.    Under  the  shadow  of  the  Troca- 
dero,  and  dominated  by  its  mass,  an  ori- 
ental city   is   clustered,  brilliant,  dazzling 
white  in  the  sunshine,  its  flat  domes  and 
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A  Street  in   "  Vieux  Paris." 
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minarets  gleaming  crisp 
against  the  sky.  Here  are 
grouped  the  Colonial  build- 
ings, both  French  and  foreign, 
the  two  most  conspicuous  be- 
ing those  of  Algeria  and  Tu- 
nis. Farther  up  the  incline 
of  the  Trocadero  gardens 
stands  the  palace  of  Siberia, 
Asia,  a  most  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  buildings,  rich,  almost 
barbaric  in  detail,  and  brill- 
iantly colored.  Under  one  of 
the  great  towers  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  exhibit  of  the 
trans  -  Siberian  railway.  An 
express  train  stands  waiting, 
and  we  take  our  places  in  one 
of  its  luxurious  coaches.  Thus 
comfortably  seated,  we  see,  by 
means  of  a  clever  device,  a 
panorama  unfold  itself ;  vil- 
lages, towns,  the  steppes,  rug- 
ged mountains  succeed  each 
other  until  finally  the  train 
stops.  We  alight  and  exit  by 
a  door  opposite  the  one 
through  which  we  entered  and 
find  ourselves  in  a  Chinese 
station,  in  the  Chinese  section 
of  the  Exposition.  A  quaint 
corner  it  is  too,  this  Chinese 
village  with  a  bit  of  a  palace,  several  most 
elaborate  houses  and  gates,  little  bridges 
over  tiny  streams,  all  enlivened  with  the 

gaudy  reds, 
greens,  and  yel- 
lows which  we 
know  so  well  in 
our  American 
Chinatowns. 
Thus  for  the  first 
time  has  China 
come  out  of  her 
shell  and  entered 
the  lists  of  a 
European  exhi- 
bition. 

Rising  from 
the  very  water's 
edge,  below  the 
Pont  de  l'Alma, 
le  Vieux  Paris  has 
been  placed. 
This  reconstruc- 
tion of  old  Paris 


The  Towers  of  the  Siberian  Palace. 


A  River-front  of  "Old  Paris." 

is  founded  on  the  same  idea  as  that 
which  was  carried  out  in  "  Oude  Ant- 
werp en  "  in  1894,  and  since  then  in  old 
Berlin,  etc.  "Old  Paris"  is  quite  a  lit- 
tle city.  Its  steep  roofs,  its  quaint  half- 
timbered  houses,  its  tours  en  poivrieres  and 
richly  wrought  weather-vanes  form  a  most 
attractive  picture  from  the  river.  Its  en- 
trance is  a  sombre  gate,  the  Porte  St. 
Michel,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the 
city ;  through  it  an  irregular  little  square 
is  reached.  The  old  houses  about  it  are 
partially  hidden  by  well-disposed  masses 
of  foliage  ;  a  charming  Virgin  and  Child, 
relieved  against  a  background  of  azure, 
sown  with  the  lilies  of  France,  look  down 
from  their  niche,  while  high  above  tower 
the  weather-worn  stones  of  the  castle. 
Two  winding  streets  now  diverge,  one 
filled  with  attractive  little  shops,  the  other 
leading  down  toward  the  river.  The  en- 
tire little  city  is  inhabited  by  people  ap- 
propriately costumed  and  living  the  life 
of  other  days.     Tali  houses  of  timber  and 
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plaster,  with  the  quaint  carvings  and  steep 
gables  of  the  fifteenth  century,  thrust  their 
upper  stories  out  over  the  streets.  In 
the  Place  de  l'Eglise,  tiny  houses  and 
shops,  with  slate  and  shingle  roofs,  cling 
to  the  buttresses  of  the  tasteful  Gothic 
church,  whose  wooden  belfry  soars  aloft, 
queer-shaped   yet    slender   and   graceful. 


ually  we  catch  glimpses  of  winding  stairs 
in  tiny  tourelles,  of  little  excrescences  of 
houses  clinging  to  the  larger  edifices,  of 
clock  and  belfries  piling  up  in  most  pict- 
uresque confusion.  Add  to  this  the  min- 
strels seated  at  the  street  corners,  lute  in 
hand,  the  armored  soldiers  swaggering 
about   or    ogling   the   pretty   bouquetieres 


A  Bit  of  the  Swiss  Village. 


A  broad  flight  of  steps  now  ascends  and 
leads  to  the  old  theatre.  Mediaeval  plays 
will  here  be  given  and  pantomimes  varied 
with  some  remarkable  concerts. 

From  the  theatre  we  pass  through  an- 
other gate  into  Renaissance  Paris.  Its 
streets  are  bordered  with  houses  a.  la 
Louis  XIII.,  of  brick  and  stone  with  gro- 
tesquely carved  keystones  and  caryatides. 
In  the  Sainte  Chapelle  near  by,  fine  church 
music  will  be  rendered  by  well-known  or- 
ganists and  such  celebrated  organizations 
as  the  choir  of  St.  Gervais.  "Old  Paris" 
was  planned  by  A.  Robida,  who  is  one 
of  the  authorities  on  mediaeval  France 
and  a  clever  artist  as  well.  We  recognize 
the  artist's  touch  at  every  corner.    Contin- 


— all  the  life  of  other  days — and  the  pict- 
ure is  complete. 

To  most  people,  and  certainly  to  those 
artistically  inclined,  some  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  any  great  fair  are  centred  in 
the  "  side-shows."  This  year,  as  might 
be  supposed,  there  will  certainly  be  no 
stint  of  spectacles  pittoresques  in  Paris. 
There  is,  however,  no  "  Midway,"  no  one 
street  upon  which  all  attractions  congrer 
gate,  but  they  tempt  the  tired  wanderer 
at  every  corner.  Many  are  clustered  on 
the  edges  of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  of 
these,  two  of  the  most  attractive  are  the 
Tour  du  Monde  and  the  Swiss  Village. 

The  former  was  designed  by  Louis 
Dumoulin,  whose  pictures  of  the  Orient 


Drawn  by  E.   C.  Peixotto 

Looking  Toward  the  Champ-de-Mars  from  the    J  rocadero. 
The  white  building  on  the  left  is  that  of  Algeria,  on  the  right,  Tunis.     Through  the  arch  of  the  Hill'el  Tower  the  Chateau  d'Eau  is  seen. 
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are  famous.  Its  exterior  is  a  strange 
jumble  of  the  architecture  of  all  the  East 
—  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Siamese  —  making, 
however,  a  very  effective  mass.  Its  in- 
terior is  in  the  form  of  an  immense  pan- 
orama, with  the  added  attractions  of  liv- 
ing figures  in  native  dances,  etc. 

The  "  Village  Suisse  "  is  a  true  bit  of 
the  Alps.  It  occupies  a  very  large  area 
under  the  shadow  of  the  "  Great  Wheel  of 
Paris,"  better  known  to  us  as  the  Ferris 
Wheel.  Half  of  this  space  is  taken  up  by 
the  village  itself — full  of  charming  bits  : 
little  shops  and  market  -  stalls,  roughly 
carved  chalets  with  huge  projecting  eaves 
and  shingled  roofs  ;  even  the  goats  and 
cows  browse  in  the  little  lanes.  The 
other  half  is  arranged  as  a  true  piece  of 
Swiss  landscape.  The  illusion  is  complete 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  that 
one  is  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  these  towering  masses  of 
rock,  these  patches  of  grass  with  stunted 
pines,  are  but  combinations  of  art  and 
nature  and  not  the  bona  fide  thing.  Even 
the  tailings  of  a  big  landslide  are  imitated 


to  the  life.  But  we  might  wander  along 
through  other  attractions  quite  as  unique 
and  quite  as  artistically  managed. 

Many  of  these  will  not  be  seen  to  their 
best  advantage  until,  as  the  summer  ad- 
vances, the  Exposition  is  in  full  swing. 
As  yet  the  life  of  the  thing  is  lacking. 
This,  however,  will  be  much  as  it  was  at 
the  last  fair,  and  we  remember  how  all  the 
world  was  then  to  be  seen  in  Paris. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  sum- 
mer's sights  will  be  the  night  illuminations. 
Paris,  of  all  places,  knows  best  how  to 
arrange  her  night  fetes.  Who  of  us,  who 
saw  the  fetes  venitiennes  in  1889,  will  ever 
forget  them  ?  The  bridges  covered  with 
festoons  and  pyramids  of  many  colored 
lights,  the  trees  hung  with  orange  lanterns, 
the  great  buildings  outlined  like  fairy 
palaces,  the  river  a  moving  mass  of  quiv- 
ering reflections,  the  sky  illuminated  with 
bursts  of  rockets  and  iridescent  balls  of 
fire.  Since  then  much  has  been  done  to 
perfect  the  wonders  of  electric  lighting, 
and  the  fetes  of  this  year  promise  to 
eclipse  even  those  of  eleven  years  ago. 


The  River  at  Sunset,   the  New  Bridge  in  the  Foreground  and  the  Foreign  Buildings  on  the  Left. 
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THE    COMMONWEALTH    AND    PROTEC- 
TORATE 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  supreme  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.  This  authority,  as  yet,  re- 
posed wholly  in  form,  largely  in  sub- 
stance, with  the  remnant  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  This  remnant,  derisively 
called  the  "  Rump,"  differed  as  widely 
in  power  and  capacity  from  the  Parlia- 
ment led  by  Pym  and  Hampden,  as  the 
Continental  Congress  that  saw  the  out- 
going of  the  Revolutionary  War  differed 
from  that  which  saw  its  incoming.  De- 
fections and  purgings,  exclusions  first 
of  whole  -  hearted  Episcopalian  Royalists 
and   then   of    half  -  hearted   Presbyterian 


Royalists,  had  reduced  it  to  being  but  the 
representative  of  a  faction.  It  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  supremacy  of  the  army  by 
submitting  to  the  exclusion  of  those  mem- 
bers to  whom  the  army  objected.  Then 
it  had  worked  for  some  time  hand  in  hand 
with  the  army  ;  but,  now  that  war  was 
over,  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
Independents  feared  more  and  more  the 
supremacy  of  the  military,  or  Cromwellian, 
wing  of  their  party.  It  was  the  army,  and 
not  the  Parliament,  that  had  won  the 
fight ;  that  had  killed  one  king,  and 
driven  another,  his  son,  into  exile  ;  that 
had  subdued  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
stamped  out  the  last  vestige  of  Royalist 
resistance  in  England.  Yet  it  was  the 
Parliament,  and  not  the  army,  which  in 
theory  was  to  fall  heir  to  the  royal 
power. 

Moreover,   Parliament,  thanks    to    its 
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past  history,  had  become  as  little  as  the 
army  the  legal  embodiment  of  the  power 
of  England ;  and  what  was  more  impor- 
tant, there  was  even  less  general  accept- 
ance of  it  as  the  proper  representative  of 
power,  than  there  was  general  acceptance 
of  the  army.  The  army,  even  where 
hated,  was  feared  and  respected ;  the 
Parliament  was  beginning  to  excite  no 
emotion  save  an  angry  contempt.  There 
were  men  of  honor,  of  note,  and  of  ability 
still  left  in  the  Parliament ;  but  its  vital 
force  was  dying. 

Conscious  of  its  own  weakness  before 
the  people,  the  Parliament  was  most  re- 
luctant to  face  a  dissolution  ;  most  eager 
to  devise  means  by  which  its  rule  could 
be  perpetuated.  The  army,  no  less  con- 
scious of  the  hostility  felt  for  it  by  the 
Parliament,  was  just  as  determined  that 
there  should  be  a  dissolution  and  an 
election  of  a  new  Parliament.  In  the 
approaching  conflict  the  army  had  an 
immense  advantage,  for,  while  the  Parlia- 
ment was  losing  its  grip  upon  the  Inde- 
pendents, without  in  any  way  attracting 
strength  from  the  Royalists,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Independents  still  firmly  re- 
garded Cromwell  as  their  especial  cham- 
pion. 

This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  England, 
but  elsewhere.  One  of  Cromwell's  let- 
ters of  about  this  time  is  to  the  New  Eng- 
land clergyman,  John  Cotton,  in  answer  to 
one  which  showed  the  keen  interest  taken 
in  Cromwell's  triumph  by  his  fellow- Puri- 
tans, who,  across  the  Atlantic,  had  begun 
the  upbuilding  of  what  is  now  the  giant 
republic  of  the  New  World.  The  letter 
is  marked  by  the  continuous  use  of  script- 
ural phrases  and  protestations  of  humil- 
ity, so  ostentatious  and  overstrained  as  to 
convey  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  hy- 
pocrisy; yet,  without  doubt,  there  was  a 
base  of  genuineness  for  these  expressions. 
Beyond  question,  Cromwell  felt  that  he 
was  doing  the  Lord's  work ;  and  was  sus- 
tained through  the  tremendous  hours  of 
labor  and  peril  by  the  sense  of  battling 
for  justice  on  this  earth,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Eternal  Will  of  Heaven. 

In  dealing  with  Cromwell  and  the  Puri- 
tan Revolution  it  must  ever  be  kept  in 
mind,  before  judging  too  harshly  the  ac- 
tors, that  the  era  saw  the  overlapping  of 
two  systems,  both  in  religion  and  in  poli- 


tics ;  and  many  incongruities  resulted.  It 
was  the  first  great  stride  toward  the  prac- 
tical achievement  of  civil  rights  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  as  we  now  understand  them. 
It  was  also  the  era  in  which  the  old  theo- 
logical theory  of  the  all-importance  of 
dogma  came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
now  healthily  general  religious  belief  in 
the  superior  importance  of  conduct.  Of 
course,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  real 
life,  the  issues  were  not  sharply  drawn 
at  all  points,  and  at  some  they  were 
wholly  obscured  by  the  strong  passions 
and  ambitions  which  belong,  not  to  any 
particular  age,  but  to  all  time. 

After  Worcester,  when  Cromwell  had 
returned  to  London,  he  one  day  sum- 
moned a  conference  at  Speaker  LenthalPs 
house  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  to  decide  how  the  national  destiny 
was  to  be  settled.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  form  a  policy  among 
themselves  ;  but  the  hope  proved  fruit- 
3ss.  Some  of  the  members  wished  an 
absolute  republic ;  some  wished  a  setting- 
up  of  what  we  would  now  call  a  limited 
monarchy,  with  one  of  the  late  king's 
sons  recalled  and  put  at  the  head. 

Nothing  came  of  the  conference,  and 
Parliament  went  its  way.  It  had  at  last 
waked  to  the  fact  that  it  must  do  some- 
thing positive  in  the  way  of  reform,  or 
else  that  its  days  were  numbered.  It 
began  with  great  reluctance  to  make  a 
pretence  of  preparing  for  its  own  dissolu- 
tion, and  strove  to  accomplish  some  kind 
of  reform  in  the  laws.  At  that  time  the 
law  of  England  had  been  for  genera- 
tions little  more  than  a  mass  of  ingenious 
technicalities,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  become  the  synonym  for  a  system 
of  interminable  delay,  which  worked  as 
much  injustice  as  outright  spoliation. 
Even  yet,  there  is  always  a  tendency  in 
the  law  toward  the  deification  of  techni- 
calities, the  substitution  of  the  letter  for 
the  spirit ;  a  tendency  which  can  only  be 
offset  by  a  Bench,  and  indeed  a  Bar, 
possessing  both  courage  and  common- 
sense.  At  that  time,  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  much  worse,  and  the  best  men 
in  England  shared  the  popular  feeling  of 
extreme  dislike  for  lawyers,  as  men  whose 
trade  was  not  to  secure  justice,  but  to 
weave  a  great  web  of  technicalities  which 
completely  defeated  justice.     However, 
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reform  of  the  methods  of  legal  procedure 
proved  as  difficult  then  as  it  ever  has 
proved,  and  all  that  even  Cromwell  could 
do  was  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Rump  was  quite  unable 
so  much  as  to  make  this  beginning. 

The  Parliament  obtained  a  momentary 
respite  by  creating  a  diversion  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  bringing  on  a  war  with  the 
Dutch.  Throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  were  the 
leading  mercantile  and  naval  power  of 
Europe,  surpassing  the  English  in  trade 
and  in  colonial  possessions.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  their  home  authorities 
did  not  believe  in  preparedness  for  war  ; 
and  the  crushing  defeats  which  the  bold- 
ness and  skill  of  their  sailors  had  enabled 
them  to  inflict  on  the  Spaniards,  lulled 
them  into  the  unwholesome  faith — shared 
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at  times  by  great  modern  mercantile  com- 
munities— that,  by  simple  desire  for  peace, 
they  could  avert  war  ;  and  that  if  war 
came,  they  could  trust  to  their  riches  and 
reserve  strength  to  win.  Accordingly,  in 
time  of  peace  they  laid  up  their  war- 
ships and  never  built  a  fighting  navy  in 
advance,  trusting  to  the  use  of  armed 
merchant  vessels  and  improvised  war- 
craft  to  meet  the  need  of  the  hour.  Eng- 
land, on  the  contrary,  had  a  large  regular 
navy,  the  ships  being  superior  in  size  and 
armament  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  person- 
nel of  the  navy  being  better  disciplined, 
although  none  of  the  English  Admirals, 
save  Blake,  ranked  with  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  passed  by  England  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  building  up  the  English 
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commercial  marine  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch.  The  latter  were  then  the  world's 
carriers  on  the  ocean.  They  derived  an 
immense  profit  from  carrying  the  goods 
of  other  countries  in  their  own  bottoms 
from  these  other  countries  to  England. 
The  Navigation  Act  forbade  this,  allow- 
ing only  English  bottoms  to  be  used  to 
carry  goods  to  England,  unless  the  goods 
were  carried  in  the  ships  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  This  is  the  kind 
of  measure  especially  condemned  by  the 
laissez-faire  school  of  economists,  and  its 
good  results  in  this  case  have  always 
puzzled  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  success  under  one  set  of  conditions  has 
been  often  ignorantly  held  to  justify  its 
application  under  entirely  different  con- 
ditions. In  other  words,  like  the  system 
of  protective    tariffs,  it   is  one   of   those 


economic  measures  which  may  or  may 
not  be  useful  to  a  country,  according  to 
changes  in  time  and  circumstances.  In 
the  Cromwellian  period  it  benefited  the 
English  as  much  as  it  hurt  the  Dutch, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  English  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Another  cause  of 
war  was  the  insistance  by  the  English 
upon  their  right  to  have  their  flag  saluted 
by  the  Dutch  as  well  as  by  other  foreign 
powers. 

There  followed  a  bloody  and  obstinate 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  Bat- 
tle after  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets.  The  latter  were 
commanded  by  Blake,  Monk,  Dean  and 
other  officers  who  had  won  distinction 
ashore — for  the  process  of  differentiation 
between  military  service  on  land  and  on 
the    sea    was    far    from    complete.     The 
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fighting  was  most  determined,  and  the 
Dutch  won  two  or  three  victories;  but 
they  were  defeated  again  and  again,  until 
finally  beaten  into  submission.  The  war 
was  one  undertaken  purely  from  motives 
of  commercial  greed,  against  the  nation 
which,  among  all  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe,  stood  closest  to  England  in  relig- 
ious belief,  in  form  of  government,  in  so- 
cial ideas,  and  in  its  system  of  political 
liberty.  Cromwell  hated  the  thought  of 
the  two  free  Protestant  powers  battling 
one  another  to  exhaustion,  while  every  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  tyranny  looked  on 
with  a  grin  of  approbation.  He  wished 
the  alliance,  not  the  enmity  of  Holland  ; 
and  though  when  the  war  was  once  on  he 
and  those  he  represented  refused  in  any 
way  to  embarrass  their  own  government, 
yet  they  were  anxious  for  peace.  The 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  hailed  the 
rise  of  the  Navy  under  Blake  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  power  of  the  army  under 
Cromwell.  One  effect  of  this  Dutch  War 
was  to  postpone  the  question  of  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament ;  another,  to  cause 
increased  taxation,  which  was  met  by  levy- 
ing on  the  estates  of  the  Royalist  Delin- 
quents, so-called. 

By  March,  1653,  the  Dutch  had  been 
beaten,  and  peace  was  in  sight ;  but  be- 
fore peace  came,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
Rump  Parliament.  The  discontent  in  the 
army  had  steadily  increased.  They  wished 
a  thorough  reform  in  governmental  meth- 
ods ;  and  with  the  characteristic  Puritan 
habit  of  thought,  wished  especially  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  "  Godly  inter- 
ests "  by  a  complete  new  election.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Parliament  was  scheming 
how  to  yield  in  name  only,  and  not  in 
fact,  and  had  hit  on  the  device  of  passing 
a  Bill  which  should  continue  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  Parliament  without  re- 
election ;  and,  moreover,  should  constitute 
them  a  general  committee,  with  full  power 
to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  any  new 
members  elected.  This,  of  course,  amount- 
ed to  nothing,  and  the  army  would  not  ac- 
cept it. 

Many  conferences  of  the  leaders  of  the 
two  sides  were  held  at  Cromwell's  house, 
the  last  on  the  evening  of  April  19,  1653, 
young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  formerly  one  of 
Cromwell's  close  friends,  being  among  the 
number    of    the    Parliamentary    leaders. 


Cromwell,  on  behalf  of  his  party,  warned 
them  that  their  Bill  could  not  be  accepted 
or  submitted  to,  and  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  finally  agreed  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  up  again  in  the  House,  until  after 
further  conference.  But  they  either  did 
not  or  could  not  keep  their  agreement. 
The  members  of  the  House  were  obsti- 
nately resolved  to  keep  their  places — many 
of  them  from  corrupt  motives,  for  they  had 
undoubtedly  made  much  money  out  of 
their  positions  through  the  taxing  of  de- 
linquents and  otherwise.  In  short,  they 
wished  to  perpetuate  their  government, 
to  have  England  ruled  by  a  little  self-per- 
petuating oligarchy.  Next  morning,  April 
20th,  Parliament  met  and  the  leaders  be- 
gan to  hurry  the  Bill  through  the  House. 
They  reckoned  without  their  host. 
Cromwell,  sitting  in  his  reception-room, 
and  waiting  the  return  of  the  conferees  of 
last  evening,  learned  what  was  going  on, 
and  clad  just  as  he  was,  "  in  plain  black 
clothes  and  gray  worsted  stockings,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  officers  and  twenty  or 
thirty  stark  musketeers,  he  walked  down 
to  the  House.  There  he  sat  and  listened 
for  some  time  to  the  debate  on  the  Bill, 
once  beckoning  over  Harrison,  the  Re- 
publican general,  his  devoted  follower. 
When  the  question  was  put  as  to  whether 
the  Bill  should  pass,  he  rose  and  broke  in 
with  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches. 
First,  he  enumerated  the  good  that  had 
been  done  by  Parliament,  and  then  began 
to  tell  them  of  their  injustice,  their  heed  to 
their  own  self-interests,  their  delay  to  do 
right.  One  among  his  eager  listeners 
called  him  to  order,  but  no  appeal  to  Par- 
liamentary forms  could  save  the  doomed 
House.  "  Come,  come  !  "  answered  Oli- 
ver, "  we  have  had  enough  of  this  ;  I  will 
put  an  end  to  your  prating  !  "  With  that 
he  clapped  on  his  hat,  stamped  on  the 
floor  with  his  feet,  and  began  to  rate  the 
Commons  as  if  they  were  disobedient 
school-boys.  "  It  is  not  fit  that  you  should 
sit  here  any  longer  ;  you  have  sat  too  long 
for  any  good  that  you  have  been  doing 
lately  ;  you  shall  now  give  place  to  better 
men  !  "  And  Harrison  called  in  the  mus- 
keteers. Oliver  then  continued,  enumer- 
ating the  sins  of  the  members,  some  of 
whom  were  drunkards,  some  lewd  livers, 
some  corrupt  and  unjust.  The  house  was 
on  its  feet  as  he  lifted  the  mace,  saying  : 


Drawn  by  Seymour  Lucas. 


Cromwell  Dissolving  the  Long  Parliament. 


Having  commanded  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  lie  himself  went  out  last,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  he  departed 
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"  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ? 
Take  it  away  !  "  and  gave  it  to  a  musket- 
eer ;  and  then,  turning  toward  the  Speak- 
er :  "  Fetch  him  down  !  "  and  fetched 
down  he  was.  Gloomily  the  members 
went  out  while  Cromwell  taunted  Sir 
Harry  Vane  with  breaking  his  promise, 
ending  with  :  "  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
thee,  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  "  So  ended  the 
Long  Parliament  and,  asserted  Oliver, 
"We  did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their 
going." 

Tomes  have  been  written  to  prove 
whether  Oliver  was  right  or  wrong  in 
what  he  did  at  this  time  ;  but  the  Rump 
Parliament  had  no  claim  to  be,  either  in 
law  or  fact,  the  representative  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  or  of  any  part  of  them  that 
really  counted.  There  was  no  justification 
for  its  continuance,  and  no  good  whatever 
could  come  from  permitting  it  to  exist 
longer.  Its  actions,  and  especially  its 
obstinate  determination  to  perpetuate  its 
own  rule,  without  warrant  in  law,  without 
the  even  higher  and  more  perilous  war- 
rant of  justice  and  national  need,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  it  should  be  dis- 
solved. At  the  time  Cromwell,  without 
doubt,  intended  that  it  should  be  replaced 
by  a  genuinely  representative  body  ;  and 
if  he  had  possessed  the  temper,  the  self- 
control,  the  far-  sighted  patriotism,  and 
the  personal  disinterestedness  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions in  good  faith,  without  thinking  of 
his  own  interests,  he  would  have  ren- 
dered an  inestimable  public  service  and 
might  have  advanced  by  generations  the 
movement  for  English  liberty. 

In  other  words,  if  Cromwell  had  been 
a  Washington,  the  Puritan  Revolution 
might  have  been  made  permanent.  His 
early  acts  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  showed  a  sincere  desire  on  his 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  whose  leader 
he  was,  to  provide  some  form  of  govern- 
ment which  should  secure  justice  and 
order,  without  leaving  everything  to  the 
will  of  one  man.  His  first  effort  was  to 
summon  an  assembly  of  the  Puritan  not- 
ables. In  the  interim  he  appointed  a  new 
Council  of  State,  with  himself  as  Captain- 
General  at  the  head.  The  fleet,  the  army, 
and  the  Independents  generally,  all  has- 
tened to  pledge  him  their  support,  and 
England  undoubtedly  acquiesced  in  his  ac- 


tion, being  chiefly  anxious  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  new  Assembly  could  formu- 
late a  permanent  scheme  of  government. 
If  the  Assembly  and  Cromwell  together 
could  have  done  this — that  is,  could  have 
done  work  like  that  of  the  great  Conven- 
tion which  promulgated  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — all  would  have  gone 
well. 

In  criticising  Cromwell,  however,  we 
must  remember  that  generally  in  such 
cases  an  even  greater  share  of  blame 
must  attach  to  the  nation  than  to  the 
man.  Free  government  is  only  for  na- 
tions that  deserve  it ;  and  they  lose  all 
right  to  it  by  licentiousness,  no  less  than 
by  servility.  If  a  nation  cannot  govern 
itself,  it  makes  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence whether  its  inability  springs  from  a 
slavish  and  craven  distrust  of  its  own  pow- 
ers, or  from  sheer  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
its  citizens  to  exercise  self-control  and  to 
act  together.  Self-governing  freemen  must 
have  the  power  to  accept  necessary  com- 
promises, to  make  necessary  concessions, 
each  sacrificing  somewhat  of  prejudice,  and 
even  of  principle,  and  every  group  must 
show  the  necessary  subordination  of  its 
particular  interests  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  When  the  peo- 
ple will  not  or  cannot  work  together; 
when  they  permit  groups  of  extremists  to 
decline  to  accept  anything  that  does  not 
coincide  with  their  own  extreme  views; 
or  when  they  let  power  slip  from  their 
hands  through  sheer  supine  indifference  ; 
then  they  have  themselves  chiefly  to  blame 
if  the  power  is  grasped  by  stronger  hands. 
Yet  while  keeping  all  this  in  mind  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  and  patri- 
otic leader  may,  if  the  people  have  any 
capacity  for  self  -  government  whatever, 
help  them  upwards  along  their  hard  path 
by  his  wise  leadership,  his  wise  yielding 
to  even  what  he  does  not  like,  and  his 
wise  refusal  to  consider  his  own  selfish  in- 
terests. A  people  thoroughly  unfit  for 
self-government,  as  were  the  French  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  the 
natural  prey  of  a  conscienceless  tyrant  like 
Napoleon.  A  people  like  the  Americans 
of  the  same  generation  can  be  led  along 
the  path  of  liberty  and  order  by  a  Washing- 
ton. The  English  people  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have 
been  helped  to  entire  self-government  by 
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Cromwell,  but  were  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced politically  to  keep  him  from  mak- 
ing himself  their  absolute  master  if  he 
proved  morally  unequal  to  rising  to  the 
Washington  level ;  though  doubtless  they 
would  not  have  tolerated  a  man  of  the 
Napoleonic  type. 

The  Assembly  gathered  in  July,  1653. 
It  was  called  the  "Barebones"  Parlia- 
ment in  derision,  because  one  of  its  mem- 
bers—  a  Puritan  leather- merchant  —  was 
named  "  Praise  -  God  -  Barbon."  The 
members  were  men  of  high  character,  of 
much  religious  fervor,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  of  good  social  standing.  They  were 
actuated  by  sincere  religious  feeling,  but 
they  had  no  political  training  whatever. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  make  gov- 
ernment move ;  they  were  theorists  rather 
than  doers.  Religious  fervor  or  mere  fer- 
vor for  excellence  in  the  abstract,  is  a  great 
mainspring  for  good  work  in  politics  as  in 
war,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  training  in 
either  civil  or  military  life ;  and  if  not  ac- 
companied by  sound  common-sense  and 
a  spirit  of  broad  tolerance,  it  may  do  as 
much  damage  as  any  other  mighty  force 
which  is  unregulated. 

On  July  4th,  Cromwell  opened  the  As- 
sembly with  a  long  speech,  which,  toward 
the  end,  became  a  true  Puritan  sermon  ;  a 
speech  which  had  in  it  a  very  high  note  of 
religion  and  morality,  but  which  showed 
a  growing  tendency  in  Oliver's  mind  to 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  men  to  what 
he  esteemed  the  judgment  of  Heaven, 
whenever  he  thought  men  were  wrong. 
Now,  it  is  very  essential  that  a  man  should 
have  in  him  the  capacity  to  defy  his  fel- 
lows if  he  thinks  that  they  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  Devil,  and  not  the  work  of 
the  Lord ;  but  it  is  .even  more  essential  for 
him  to  remember  that  he  must  be  most 
cautious  about  mistaking  his  own  views 
for  those  of  the  Lord ;  and  also  to  re- 
member that  as  the  Lord's  work  is  accom- 
plished through  human  instruments,  and  as 
these  can  only  be  used  to  advantage  by 
remembering  that  they  are  human  and, 
therefore,  imperfect,  in  the  long  run  a  man 
can  do  nothing  of  permanence,  save  by 
joining  his  zeal  to  sound  judgment,  mod- 
eration, and  the  desire  to  accomplish  prac- 
tical results. 

The  Assembly  of  Puritan  notables  was 
no  more  competent  to  initiate  successful 


self-government  in  England  than  a  Con- 
gress of  Abolitionists  in  i860  would  have 
been  competent  to  govern  the  United 
States.  They  did  not  lack  in  lofty  devo- 
tion to  their  ideals,  but  their  methods 
were  impractical.  Cromwell  professed  to 
have  resigned  his  power  into  their  hands, 
and  they  went  at  their  work  in  a  spirit  of 
high  religious  enthusiasm.  The  "  instru- 
ment," under  which  they  were  summoned, 
had  provided  that  their  authority  should 
be  transferred  to  another  assembly  elect- 
ed under  their  directions ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  to  form  a  constitutional  Con- 
vention. They  undertook  a  host  of  re- 
forms, largely  in  the  right  direction. 
Among  other  things,  they  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
establishment  of  civil  marriage,  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes,  and  of  lay  patronage.  The 
clergy  and  the  lawyers  were  cast  into  a 
frenzy  of  alarm  over  these  proposals,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  became  very  un- 
easy lest  some  of  their  own  unjust  vested 
interests  should  suffer. 

Now,  all  this  was  most  excellent  in 
point  of  moral  purpose,  just  as  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  right,  from  the  ab- 
stract ethical  standpoint,  if  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1789,  or  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion of  1 860,  had  declared  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  the  States.  Of  course,  if 
the  Constitution  had  made  such  a  declara- 
tion, it  would  never  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  English-speaking  people  of  North 
America  would  have  plunged  into  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy  like  that  of  the  aftertime 
South  American  Republics;  while,  if  the 
Republican  platform  of  i860  had  taken 
such  a  position,  Lincoln  would  not  have 
been  elected,  no  war  for  the  Union  could 
have  been  waged,  and  instead,  of  slavery 
being  abolished,  it  would  have  been  per- 
petuated in  at  least  one  of  the  confederacies 
into  which  the  country  would  have  been 
split.  The  Barebones  Parliament  was  too 
far  ahead  of  the  times,  too  indifferent  to 
results,  and  too  impatient  of  the  limita- 
tions and  prejudices  of  its  neighbors.  Its 
members  were  reformers  who  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  a  reform  must  be  practicable 
in  order  to  make  it  of  value.  They  excited 
the  utmost  suspicion  in  the  community  at 
large,  and  Cromwell,  whose  mind  was  in 
many  respects  very  conservative,  and  who 
was  an  administrator  rather  than  a  con- 
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structive  statesman,  shared  the  general 
uneasiness.  He  shrank  from  the  acts  of 
the  Barebones  Parliament  just  as  he  had 
shrunk  from  the  levelling  tendencies  of 
the  Republicans.  The  leaders  of  both 
had  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  spec- 
ulative reform.  Cromwell  erred  on  the 
other  side  and  did  not  go  far  enough.  It 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  practical  man 
to  remember  that  his  practical  qualities 
are  useless  or  worse  than  useless  unless 
he  joins  with  them  that  spirit  of  striving 
after  better  things  which  marks  the  re- 
former, as  it  is  for  this  same  reformer  to 


remember  that  he  cannot  give  effective 
expression  to  his  desire  for  a  higher  life 
save  by  following  rigidly  practical  ways. 
Cromwell,  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
Convention,  had  been  carried  away  by  his 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  a  burst  of 
strange,  rugged  eloquence,  had  bid  his 
hearers  remember  that  they  must  "  hold 
themselves  accountable  to  God  only ;  " 
must  own  their  call  to  be  from  Him,  and 
must  strive  to  bring  about  God's  rule  upon 
earth.  When  they  took  his  words  literally 
he  became  heartily  uneasy,  as  did  the 
great  bulk  of  Englishmen ;  for,  of  course, 
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there  were  limitless  interpretations  to  be 
put  as  to  the  proper  way  of  being  "  owned  " 
by  God,  and  Oliver  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  accept  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  Barebones  Parliament.  He  wished 
administrative  reform  in  Church  and  State, 
but  he  had  little  sympathy  with  what  he 
deemed  revolutionary  theories,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

The  Convention  gradually  grew  con- 
scious that  it  had  no  support  in  popular 
sympathy,  and  dissolved  of  its  own  mo- 
tion, after  having  named  a  Council  of 
State,  which  drew  up  a  remarkable  Con- 
stitution under  the  name  of  the  "  Instru- 
ment of  Government."  This  Instrument 
was  adopted  by  Cromwell  and  the  Council 
of  Officers,  and  under  it  a  new  Parliament 
was  convened.  Even  yet,  Cromwell,  and 
at  least  the  majority  of  the  army,  shrank 
from  abandoning  every  effort  at  consti- 
tutional rule  in  favor  of  the  naked  power 
of  the  sword.  Nevertheless,  Cromwell  had 
even  less  fondness  for  the  rule  of  a  Par- 
liament elected  under  any  conditions  he 
was  able  to  devise.  He  realized  that  the 
majority  of  the  nation  was  against  him, 
and  dreaded  lest  it  might  take  steps  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  monarchy.  In 
his  address  to  the  Barebones  Conven- 
tion he  had  dwelt  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  a  Parliament  elected 
merely  by  the  majority  might  not  be  nearly 
so  suitable  for  doing  the  Lord's  work  as 
such  an  assembly  as  that  he  had  convened. 

In  short,  all  his  qualities,  both  good  and 
bad,  tended  to  render  the  forms,  and  the 
narrowly  limited  powers,  of  constitutional 
government  irksome  to  him.  His  strength, 
his  intensity  of  conviction,  his  delight  in 
exercising  powers  for  what  he  conceived 
to  be  good  ends  ;  his  dislike  of  specula- 
tive reforms  and  his  inability  to  appreci- 
ate the  necessity  of  theories  to  a  practical 
man  who  wishes  to  do  good  work ;  his 
hatred  of  both  King  and  oligarchy, 
while  he  utterly  distrusted  a  popular  ma- 
jority; his  tendency  to  insist  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  law,  as  he  saw  it, 
to  the  laws  of  mankind  round  about  him — 
all  these  tendencies  worked  together  to 
unfit  him  for  the  task  of  helping  a  liberty- 
loving  people  on  the  road  toward  free- 
dom. 

The  Instrument  of  Government  was  a 
very    remarkable    document.      It   was   a 


written  constitution.  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers  desired,  like  Washington  and  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  framed  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  have  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  put  in  shape 
where  it  would  be  accessible  to  all  men 
and  where  its  terms  would  not  be  open  to 
doubt.  Such  a  course  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  a  free  government,  in  the 
modern  sense,  was  to  be  established  on 
radically  new  lines.  It  has  not  been 
rendered  necessary  in  the  free  England 
of  to-day,  because,  very  fortunately,  Eng- 
land has  been  able  to  reach  her  freedom 
by  evolution,  not  revolution. 

The  Instrument  of  Government  confi- 
ded the  executive  power  to  a  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  Council ;  Cromwell  was  named 
as  the  first  Protector.  The  legislative 
power  was  assigned  without  restriction 
to  a  Parliament  elected  by  constituencies 
formed  on  a  new  and  equitable  franchise, 
there  being  a  sweeping  redistribution  of 
seats.  Parliament  could  pass  a  Bill  over 
the  Protector's  veto,  and  was  to  meet 
once  in  three  years  for  at  least  five 
months  ;  but  it  had  little  control  over  the 
executive,  save  that  with  it  rested  the  in- 
itiative in  filling  vacancies  in  the  Council. 
The  Protector  was  allotted  a  certain 
fixed  sum,  which  made  him  largely  in- 
dependent of  the  Parliament's  action. 
Nevertheless,  the  Protector  was  under 
real  constitutional  control.  Religious 
liberty  was  secured  for  all  congregations 
which  did  not  admit  "papacy  or  pre- 
lacy," the  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
Catholics  being  excluded  from  this  right 
just  as  they  were  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting,  rather  as  enemies  to  the  Com- 
monwealth than  because  of  their  mere 
religious  beliefs.  They  were  regarded  as 
what  would  now  be  called,  in  the  political 
terminology  of  continental  Europe,  "  ir- 
reconcilables " ;  and  the  mass  and  the 
Prayer  Book  were  both  prohibited.  Un- 
til the  first  Parliament  met,  which  was  to 
be  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Dunbar,  on  September  3,  1654,  the  Pro- 
tector and  Council  were  to  issue  Ordi- 
nances with  the  force  of  law. 

The  Constitution  thus  had  very  many 
points  of  difference  from  that  under  which 
the  United  States  grew  into  a  great  na- 
tion.     Yet    it    ranks  with  it   rather   than 
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Cromwell  Accusing  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  Treachery. 

The  Duke  had  Cromwell's  permission  to  travel  abroad  providing-  he  gave  his  promise  not  to  see  young-  Charles  Stuart,  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  When  he  returned  Cromwell,  whose  secret  emissaries  kept  him  informed  of  every  movement,  accused  him  of  treason- 
able conduct,  and  upon  his  denial  he  pulled  the  Duke's  hat  from  his  head  and  tore  from  the  lining  a  letter  from  Charles. 
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Letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Sir  E.  Hartopp,   Second  Baronet,  dated  September  n,   1643. 
From  the  original  manuscript,  hitherto  unpublished,  by  permission  of  Sir  Charles  Hartopp,  Bart. 
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with  the  system  of  Parliamentary  suprem- 
acy which  was  ultimately  adopted  in 
England.  It  was,  of  course,  less  popular, 
in  the  true  sense,  than  the  government  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  moment.  Oliver  later  on 
insisted  on  what  he  called  the  "  Four 
Fundamentals,"  which  answered  to  what 
we  now  style  Constitutional  Rights.  His 
position  was  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
American,  as  opposed  to  the  English, 
theory  of  embodying,  by  preference  in 
some  written  document,  propositions 
which  neither  the  law-making  body  nor 
the  executive  could  modify.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  hit  on  the 
device  of  a  Supreme  Court  to  keep  guard 
over  these  propositions. 

On  December  16,  1653,  Oliver  was  in- 
stalled at  Westminster  as  Lord  Protector. 
The  judges,  the  army,  the  fleet,  the  mass 
of  Independents,  and  the  bulk  of  well-to- 
do  citizens,  concurred  in  the  new  depart- 
ure ;  for  the  Protectorship  gave  stability, 
and  the  election  of  the  new  Parliament  the 
assurance  of  liberty.  There  were  plenty  of 
opponents,  however.  The  Royalists  were 
implacable.  The  exiled  House  of  Stuart, 
with  a  baseness  of  which  their  great  op- 
ponent was  entirely  incapable,  sought  to 
compass  his  assassination.  They  could  in 
no  other  way  hope  to  reach  the  man  whom 
they  dared  not  look  in  the  face  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Plot  after  plot  was  formed  to 
kill  the  Protector,  but  the  plotters  were 
invariably  discovered  and  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  while  every  attempt  at  open  insur- 
rection was  stamped  out  with  the  utmost 
ease.  To  the  Royalist  malcontents  were 
added  the  extreme  fanatics,  the  ultra  re- 
formers of  every  type — religious,  political, 
and  social.  These  were  at  the  time  more 
dangerous  than  the  Royalists,  for  they 
numbered  supporters  in  the  army,  includ- 
ing some  who  had  been  prominent  friends 
of  Cromwell  up  to  this  time,  like  General 
Harrison.  Jt  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
arrest  some  of  the  most  turbulent  agitators, 
including  preachers,  and  to  deprive  cer- 
tain officers  of  their  commissions. 

The  Protector  and  his  Council  acted 
wisely  in  their  ordinances,  redressing  in 
practical  shape  many  grievances.  The 
Barebones  Parliament  had  striven  to  abol- 
ish the  Court  of  Chancery  outright,  and  to 
hand  its  power  over  to  the  judges  of  the 
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Common  Law,  which  would  merely  have 
aggravated  the  existing  hardships  by 
checking  the  growth  of  the  principle  of 
equity.  Oliver  acted  more  conservative- 
ly, in  fact,  altogether  too  conservatively ; 
but  still  he  did  something.  In  the  Church 
government,  also,  a  good  deal  was  accom- 
plished by  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners of  good  character  to  supervise  the 
ministers,  while  allowing  each  to  organize 
his  congregation  on  any  lines  it  chose — 
Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  or  Baptist. 
Dissenters  were  permitted  to  form  sepa- 
rate congregations — "  gathered  churches  " 
in  the  phrase  of  the  day — if  they  so  de- 
sired. Of  course,  this  was  not  by  any 
means  complete  religious  toleration,  but  it 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than  any  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Dutch,  had  yet  sanctioned, 
and  it  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  time  that  the  new  Parlia- 
ment— a  really  representative  body — took 
sharp  exception  to  it.  In  point  of  religious 
toleration  Oliver  went  just  as  far  as  the 
people  of  his  day  would  let  him — farther 
than  any  other  ruler  of  the  century  was 
willing  to  go,  save  only  Henry  IV.  of 
France — and  Henry  IV.  really  believed 
in  nothing,  and  so  could  easily  be  tolerant, 
while  Cromwell's  zealous  faith  was  part  of 
the  very  marrow  of  his  being. 

Cromwell  also  concluded  peace  with 
the  Dutch.  Before  the  Long  Parliament 
was  dissolved  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  navy  would  ultimately  conquer  this 
peace  for  England ;  but  the  stubborn 
Dutch  had  to  undergo  several  additional 
defeats  before  they  would  come  to  terms. 
Blake,  the  great  admiral,  had  no  particular 
admiration  for  Cromwell,  but  finally  threw 
in  his  lot  with  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
fleet  had  no  concern  with  politics,  and 
should  limit  itself  strictly  to  the  effort  "to 
keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  Monk 
was  the  admiral  most  in  view  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Dutch  War.  When  it  was 
over,  he  was  sent  back  to  keep  the  High- 
lands in  order,  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
Cromwellians  did  with  a  thoroughness 
not  afterward  approached  for  a  century. 
Scotland  was  now  definitely  united  to 
England. 

The  new  Parliament  consisted  of  400 
members  from  England,  30  from  Scotland, 
and  30  from  Ireland.      They  were  elected 
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Holland  House,   London,  which  was  Given  to 
General  Lambert. 


by  a  general  suffrage,  based  on  the  posses- 
sion of  property  to  the  value  of  ^200. 
The  Parliament  thus  gathered  was  repre- 
sentative in  a  very  wide  sense.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  before 
any  other  as  truly  representative  was  to 
sit  in  England.  The  classes  whose  in- 
clusion would  certainly  have  made  trouble 
were  excluded ;  and,  while  the  suffrage 
had  been  extended,  and  gross  inequal- 
ities of  representation  abolished,  there 
had  been  no  such  revolutionary  action  as 
to  introduce  suddenly  masses  of  men  un- 
accustomed to  the  exercise  of  self-govern- 
ment. Indeed,  the  House  had  arbitrarily 
erased  from  its  roll  of  membership  the 
names  of  a  few  ultra-Republicans.  It  was 
chiefly  Cromwell's  own  fault  that  he  failed 
to  get  along  with  this  Parliament,  and, 
therefore,  failed  to  put  the  government  on 
a  permanent  basis  of  orderly  liberty. 

At  the  beginning,  everything  seemed  to 
go  well.  He  opened  the  Parliament  with 
one  of  those  noteworthy  speeches  of  which 
some  seventeen  have  been  preserved; 
speeches  in  the  proper  sense,  unquestiona- 
bly better  when  spoken  to  listeners  than 
when  read  by  critics,  but  instinct  with  the 
rough  power  of  the  speaker,  permeated 
with  religious  fervor  and  sincere  striving 
after  the  right ;  and  even  where  the  reason- 
ing is  most  wrong-headed,  containing 
phrases  and  sentiments  which  show  the 
keenest  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  needs  of  eternity  as  well. 
The  sentences  are  often  very  involved,  it 
being  quite  evident  that  the  speeches  were 
not  written  out,  not  even  deliberately 
thought  out,  in  advance ;  for  Oliver,  even 


as  he  spoke,  kept 
dropping  and  re- 
jecting such  of  his 
half-finished  utter- 
ances as  did  not 
give  sufficiently  ac- 
curate or  vehement 
expression  to  his 
thought.  Yet  they 
contain  abundance 
of  the  loftiest 
thought,  expressed 
in  language  which 
merely  gains 
strength  from  its 
rude,  vigorous 
homeliness.  For 
generations  after  Cromwell's  death,  the 
polished  cynics  and  dull  pedants  who 
abhorred  and  misunderstood  him  spoke 
of  his  utterances  with  mixed  ridicule  and 
wrath;  Hume  hazarding  the  opinion  that 
if  his  speeches,  letters,  and  writings  were 
gathered  together  they  would  form  "  one 
of  the  most  nonsensical  collections  the 
world  had  ever  seen."  We  could  far  bet- 
ter afford  to  lose  every  line  Hume  ever 
wrote  than  the  speeches  of  Cromwell. 

In  his  opening  address  he  pointed  out 
that  what  the  nation  most  needed  was 
healing  and  settling  ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  thor- 
oughly English  conservatism,  denounced 
any  merely  revolutionary  doctrines  which 
would  do  away  with  the  security  of  prop- 
erty, or  would  give  the  tenant  "as  liberal 
a  fortune  "  as  the  landlord.  In  religious 
matters  also,  he  condemned  those  who 
could  do  nothing  but  cry:  " Overturn! 
Overturn  !  !  Overturn  !  !  ! "  and  together 
with  his  praise  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
of  the  body  to  which  he  spoke,  he  mingled 
much  advice,  remarking :  "I  hope  you 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  a  little  again 
of  the  sharp  as  well  as  of  the  sweet."  He 
exhorted  them  to  go  to  work  in  sober 
earnest ;  to  remedy  in  practical  shape  any 
wrongs,  and  to  join  with  him  in  working 
for  good  government.  Unfortunately,  he 
made  the  mental  reservation  that  he  should 
be  himself  the  ultimate  judge  of  what 
good  government  was. 

Equally  unfortunately,  there  was  in  the 
House  a  body  of  vehement  Republicans 
who  at  once  denied  the  legal  existence  of 
either  Council  or  Protector,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Long  Parliament  had  never  been 
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dissolved.      Of  course  such  an  argument 
was    self-destructive,    as    it    told    equally 
against  the  legality  of  the  new  Parliament 
in  which  they  sat.      Parliament  contented 
itself  with  recognizing  the  Instrument  of 
Government  as  only  of   provisional    va- 
lidity,   and    proceeded    to 
discuss  it  clause  by  clause, 
as  the   groundwork    of    a 
new  Constitution.      It  was 
unanimously    agreed    that 
Cromwell  should  retain  his 
power  for  five   years,  but 
Parliament  showed  by  its 
actions  that  it  did  not  in- 
tend to  leave  him  in  a  po- 
sition of  absolute  suprem- 
acy.    Instantly  Oliver  in- 
terfered   as    arbitrarily    as 
any  hereditary  King  might 
have  done. 

He  first  appeared  before 
the  Parliament,  and  in  an 
exceedingly    able    speech 
announced  his  willingness 
to  accept  a  Parliamentary 
constitution,  provided  that 
it    contained    four    funda- 
mentals   not   to    be    over- 
turned by  law.     The  fun- 
damentals were,  first,  that 
the  country  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  single  person, 
by  a  single  executive,  and 
a  Parliament ;  second,  that 
Parliaments    were    not    to 
make    themselves    perpetual ;    third,   that 
liberty  of  conscience  should  be  respected  ; 
fourth,  that  the  Protector  and  Parliament 
should    have   joint   power    over    the    mi- 
litia. 

All  four  propositions  were  sound.  The 
first  two  were  agreed  to  at  once,  and  the 
third  also,  though  with  some  reluctance, 
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Three-fourths  of  the  House  did  sign,  and 
went  on  with  their  work. 

Until  the  assembling  of  this  Parliament, 
every  step  that  Oliver  had  taken  could  be 
thoroughly  justified.      He  had  not  played 
the  part  of  a  usurper.     He  had  been  a 
zealous  patriot,  working  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  ; 
and  he   had   only   broken 
up   the    Long    Parliament 
when  the  Long  Parliament 
had  itself  become  an  utter- 
ly  unrepresentative   body. 
He   had   then    shown    his 
good    faith    by    promptly 
summoning     a     genuinely 
representative  body.      It  is 
possible    to    defend    h  i  m 
even  for  excluding  the  hun- 
dred   members    who 
declined  to  subscribe 
to  his  theory  of  the 
'~ElZ  fundamentals  of  gov- 
UT*-""  ernment.      But    it    is 
not    possible    to   ex- 
cuse him  for  what  he  now 
did.     Parliament,  as  it  was 
left    after    the    Extremists 
had  been  expelled,  stood 
as  the  only  elective  body 
which   it   was  possible    to 
gather    in     England    that 
could  in  any  sense  be  called 
The  staircase  in  <<  Crom-   representative,    and    yet 

Wate  London   ""^       agree  t0  W01*^  W^tn    Crom- 

well.  Had  Cromwell  not 
become  cursed  with  the  love  of  power  ; 
had  he  not  acquired  a  dictatorial  habit  of 
mind,  and  the  fatal  incapacity  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  might  be  righteousness  in 
other  methods  than  his  own,  he  could  cer- 
tainly have  avoided  a  break  with  this  Par- 
liament. His  splitting  with  it  was  abso- 
lutely needless.      It  agreed  to  confirm  his 


the  Parliament  being  less  liberal  than  the  powers  for  five  years,  and,  as  it  happened, 

Protector  in  religious  matters.      Over  the  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  dead.   Even 

control  of  the  soldiers  there  was  irrecon-  had  he  lived  there  could  be  no  possible  ex- 

cilable  difference.  cuse  for  refusing  such  a  lease  of  power,  on 

Cromwell  was  not  content  with  argu-  the  ground  that   it  was  too  short  ;  for  it 

ments.     He  would  not  permit  any  mem-  was  amply  long  enough  to  allow  him  to 

ber  to  enter  the  House  without  signing  an  settle  whatever  was  necessary  to  settle, 
engagement  not  to  alter  the  government         Cromwell,  and  later  his  apologists,  in- 

as  it  had  been  settled  ;   that  is,  every  mem-  sisted  that,   by  delay  and  by  refusing  to 

ber  had  to  subscribe  to  the  joint  govern-  grant  supplies  until  their  grievances  were 

ment  of  the  Protector  and  the  Parliament,  considered,  the  Parliament  was  encourag- 

A    hundred    members    refused    to    sign,  ing   the   spirit   of   revolt.      In  reality  the 
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spirit  of  revolt  was  ten-fold  increased,  not 
by  the  Parliament's  action,  but  by  Crom- 
well's, in  seizing  arbitrary  power.  If  he 
had  shown  a  tenth  of  the  forbearance  that 
Washington  showed  in  dealing  with  the 
various  Continental  Congresses,  he  would 
have  been  readily  granted  far  more  power 
than  ever  Washington  was  given.  He 
could  easily  have  settled  affairs  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis,  which  would  have  given 
him  all  the  power  he  had  any  right  to  ask ; 
for  his  difficulties  in  this  particular  crisis 
were  nothing  like  so  great  as  those  which 
Washington  surmounted.  The  plea  that 
the  safety  of  the  people  and  of  the  cause 
of  righteousness  depended  upon  his  un- 
checked control  is  a  plea  always  made  in 
such  cases,  and  generally,  as  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  without  any  basis  in  fact. 
The  need  was  just  the  other  way. 

Contrast  Cromwell's  conduct  with  that 
of  Lincoln  just  before  his  second  election 
as  President.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
summer  of  1864  when  it  looked  as  if  the 
Democrats  would  win  and  elect  McClel- 
lan.  At  that  time  it  was  infinitely  more 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  that 
Lincoln  should  be  continued  in  power, 
than  it  was  to  the  salvation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1654  that  Cromwell  should 
be  continued  in  power.  Lincoln  would 
have  been  far  more  excusable  than  Crom- 
well if  he  had  insisted  upon  keeping  con- 
trol. Yet  such  a  thought  never  entered 
Lincoln's  head.  He  prepared  to  abide 
in  good  faith  the  decision  of  the  people, 
and  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of 
his  life  is  the  quiet  and  noble  sincerity 
with  which  he  made  preparations,  if  Mc- 
Clellan  were  elected,  to  advise  with  him 


and  help  him  in  every  way,  and  to  use  his 
own  power  during  the  interval  between 
McClellan's  election  and  inauguration  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  redound  most  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  would  in- 
crease as  far  as  possible  the  chance  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was  at 
this  time  of  Cromwell's  life  that,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  he  chose  the  wrong 
way.  Great  man  though  he  was,  and  far 
though  the  good  that  he  did  out-balanced 
the  evil,  yet  he  lost  the  right  to  stand  with 
men  like  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  mod- 
ern times,  and  with  the  very,  very  few 
who,  like  Timoleon,  in  some  measure 
approached  their  standard  in  ancient 
times. 

As  the  Parliament  continued  in  session, 
the  attitude  of  the  Protector  changed  from 
sullen  to  fierce  hostility.  It  was  entitled 
to  sit  five  months.  By  a  quibble  he  con- 
strued this  to  mean  five  lunar  months.  On 
January  22,  1655,  he  dissolved  it,  after 
rating  it  in  a  long  and  angry  speech.  With 
its  dissolution  it  became  evident  to  the 
great  mass  of  true  liberty-lovers  that  all 
hope  of  real  freedom  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  forces  that  told  for  the  restoration  of 
the  King  were  increased  ten-fold  in 
strength.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  purest 
and  most  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  like  Mil- 
ton, still  clung  despairingly  to  the  Pro- 
tector. They  recognized  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  and  in  spite  of  his  determination  to 
rule  in  arbitrary  fashion,  he  yet  intended 
to  secure  peace,  justice,  and  good  govern- 
ment, and,  alike  in  power  and  in  moral 
grandeur,  towered  above  his  only  possible 
alternative,  Charles  II.,  as  a  giant  towers 
above  a  pigmy. 
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THE  concentration  of  population  in 
cities  throws  into  prominence  all  the 
questions  of  municipal  engineering, 
but  in  varying  degrees.  Problems  such  as 
water-supply,  sewerage,  lighting,  and  street 
construction  increase  in  importance  sub- 
stantially in  direct  proportion  to  the  city's 
growth ;  but  that  of  intra-urban  transpor- 
tation increases  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
Double  the  size  of  a  city,  and  there  are 
not  only  twice  as  many  passengers  to 
carry,  but  they  are  to  be  carried  a  greater 
distance  and  at  a  higher  speed,  and  through 
streets  in  which  the  congestion  of  other 
travel  has  increased  at  least  in  accordance 
with  the  local  development. 

New  York,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
shape,  can  spread  only  in  one  direction, 
and  therefore  the  increase  in  the  business 
of  city  transportation  companies  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  a  normal  scale. 

In  187  i  the  first  section  of  the  elevated 
system  was  constructed,  but  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  following  year.  In  that  year 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  all  the 
surface  and  elevated  railroads  was  138,- 
867,000.  In  1882  the  total  had  risen  to 
252,800,000  ;  in  1892,  to  453,200,000; 
while  in  1899  it  was  still  further  increased 
to  528,228,437,  and  rapidly  growing. 
These  figures  are  for  the  old  city  of  New 
York,  now  known  as  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and  are  for  paying 


passengers  only.  In  1899  there  were 
transferred  passengers  amounting  to  1 59,- 
560,822,  not  included  in  the  above.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  comparison  that  for 
1898  the  United  States  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reports  that  there  were 
carried  on  all  the  steam  railways  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  passengers  to  the  number  of 
501,066,681,  or  five  per  cent,  less  than 
the  number  carried  by  the  New  York  City 
surface  and  elevated  railways  alone. 

Such  is  the  problem,  covering  a  volume 
of  urban  travel  unparalleled  as  to  quantity 
in  any  city  of  the  world,  and  increasing  at 
an  astonishing  ratio,  that  demands  a  solu- 
tion. 

To  work  out  a  scheme  for  increased 
facilities  the  State  legislature  of  1875  cre~ 
ated  a  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  the  out- 
come of  whose  labors  was  the  present  ele- 
vated railroad  system.  With  that  success  as 
a  precedent,  and  to  undertake  the  planning 
of  still  more  elaborate  means  of  travel  that 
had  become  necessary  since  1875,  the  leg- 
islature repeated  its  former  experiment, 
and,  in  1891-;  appointed  another  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  with  power  to  lay  out 
a  railway  either  underground  or  elevated, 
to  prepare  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  to  sell  the  franchise  right  to  construct 
and  operate  the  same.     The  labors  of  this 
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Commission  were  without  practical  result. 
In  1894  the  legislature  passed  another 
Act  creating  a  new  Commission,  with 
vastly  increased  powers  and  of  a  nature 
that  mark  a  new  and  interesting  develop- 
ment in  the  way  of  municipal  control  of 
franchise  rights. 

This  Commission  consists  of  the 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ex-officio,  and  of 
five  citizens  named  in  the  bill  ;  any  va- 
cancy occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  among  the  five, 'to  be  filled  by 
the  vote  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Board.  There  is  no  power  of  removal 
by  the  Mayor  or  Governor,  and  therefore 
the  Board  is  self-perpetuating.  •  The 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  were  to 
either  sell  a  franchise  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion, as  was  the  aim  of  the  Commission 
of  1 89 1,  or  to  embark  the  city  into  munic- 
ipal construction  and  ownership,  the  op- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  voters  at  the 
next  general  election.  The  vote  resulted 
in  favoring  city  as  against  private  owner- 
ship, by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to 
one.  The  scheme,  as  provided  by  the 
Act,  was  for  the  Commission  to  locate  a 
railway,  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and 
specifications,  and  then  call  for  contract- 
ors, not  only  to  build  the  railway  so  de- 
signed, but  to  operate  it  for  a  period  of 
years.  The  city  is  to  pay  the  contractor 
the  amount  of  his  bid  for  construction, 
while  he  in  turn  is  to  pay  as  rental  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  issued  by  the  city  to 
provide  the  required  funds,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, one  per  cent,  per  annum  as  a  sinking 
fund.  At  his  own  expense  the  contractor 
is  to  provide  the  equipment,  including 
power-houses  and  generating  machinery, 
which  the  city  is  to  purchase  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lease,  at  a  valuation  to  be 
determined  then  by  arbitration. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  city  obtains 
the  benefit  of  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  rapid-transit  railway,  and  without 
burden  on  the  taxpayers,  because  the  con- 
tractor is  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. At  the  end  of  about  forty-five 
years  the  operations  and  accumulations 
of  the  sinking  fund  will  have  retired  the 
principal,  after  which  the  whole  rental 
will  be  net  profit ;  while  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  lease,  the  city  can  make  a  new  one 


on  undoubtedly  vastly  better  terms.  The 
attractive  features  to  the  contractor  are 
equally  strong.  He  is  saved  all  expense 
of  financing ;  for  the  price  paid  by  the  city 
for  construction  is  tantamount  to  a  loan, 
and  so  procures  his  capital  on  the  basis  of 
the  city's  credit  as  against  the  rate  a  new 
private  corporation  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  open  market.  He  is  absolved  from 
attacks  by  abutting  property  owners,  ex- 
cept for  such  damages  as  may  result  from 
his  own  carelessness  ;  he  is  not  subject  to 
taxation  on  either  his  own  property,  such 
as  the  equipment,  or  on  any  of  his  rights 
under  the  lease  ;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  he  operates  not  under  a  fran- 
chise but  under  a  contract,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  all-powerful  protection  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
new  obligations  can  be  forced  upon  him, 
nor  can  his  privileges  in  any  way  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Having  obtained  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  November,  1894,  to  proceed  on  the 
plan  of  municipal  ownership,  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  as  a  main  route  Broadway 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  city,  event- 
ually branching  so  as  to  reach  the  north- 
west and  northeast  limits  of  the  city.  This 
plan,  after  bitter  litigation,  was  defeated 
in  the  courts  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Broadway  property  owners,  who,  curi- 
ously enough,  considered  that  in  some 
way  their  property  would  not  be  benefited 
by  the  construction. 

New  plans  were  then  drawn  up,  avoiding 
Broadway  south  of  Forty-second  Street,  a 
contract  for  which  was  executed  on  the 
24th  of  February.  The  route  followed 
begins  with  a  loop  around  the  Post  Office, 
thence  with  four  tracks  direct  to  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  westerly  from  there  to 
Broadway  and  along  that  thoroughfare  to 
104th  street,  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
whence  one  double-track  line  continues 
along  Broadway  to  Kingsbridge,  and  an- 
other double-track  line  easterly  under  the 
Harlem  River  crossing  the  Borough  of 
Bronx  to  Bronx  Park  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens  ;  each  of  these  branches  being 
seven  miles  long,  or  a  total  length,  for  the 
whole  system,  of  twenty-one  miles.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  double-track  lines  are 
to  be  elevated  structures  for  a  combined 
distance  of  5.14  miles,  as  will  be  a  short 
length  of  high  steel  viaduct  half  a  mile  long 
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crossing  Manhattan  Valley,  an  abrupt  de- 
pression on  the  West  Side,  while  all  the  re- 
mainder will  be  underground. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  em- 
powering the  Commission  to  determine 
details,  the  contract  was  arranged  to  cover 
a  period  of  fifty  years  of  operation,  with 
an  option  of  renewal  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor  for  a  further  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  at  a  rental  to  be  decided  on  by 
adjustment  or  by  arbitration  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period. 

When  it  came  to  decide  on  the  con- 
struction details,  there  were  two  distinct 
and  opposite  principles  that  presented 
themselves  :  either  to  drive  tunnels  of  cir- 
cular iron-lined  tubes,  as  was  being  done 
in  London,  and  at  such  a  depth  as  to  pass 
beneath  all  pipes,  mains,  sewers,  and  other 
sub-surface  structures ;  or  else  to  make  an 
open  excavation,  remove  or  otherwise  re- 
arrange the  water  and  gas  mains,  the  sew- 
ers and  similar  structures  encountered,  to 
build  the  railway  as  close  to  the  surface 
as  variations  in  topography  and  other  lo- 
cal conditions  permitted,  and  then  to  re- 
store the  surface  of  the  street.  The  first 
plan  involved  no  interference  with  exist- 
ing street  traffic,  and  would  have  proba- 
bly been  cheaper  in  first  construction,  but 
it  also  entailed  the  use  of  elevators  at  all 
stations,  the  expense  of  operating  which, 
at  a  sensible  cost  per  passenger,  would 
have  more  than  offset  the  saving  in  initial 
cost.  At  certain  important  stations,  where 
in  rush  hours  a  congestion  of  traffic  can 
be  looked  for  exceeding  that  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  the  world,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  no  system  of  elevators  that  could 
be  installed  at  reasonable  expense  would 
be  sufficient  to  handle  the  crowd.  Lon- 
don experience  in  this  line  is  not  compar- 
able, because  the  concentration  of  travel 
in  New  York  is  so  much  greater.  Fur- 
thermore, the  deep  tunnel  is  necessarily 
precluded  from  receiving  any  natural  light. 

The  second  plan  offers  the  objection  of 
interference  with  street  travel,  and  of  dis- 
commoding those  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness near  the  route,  but  such  inconven- 
ience is  confined  solely  to  the  period  of 
construction.  When  that  is  finished  there 
will  be  the  maximum  of  convenience. 
The  structure  will  be  close  to  the  surface, 
with  a  distance  (according  to  the  plans  in 
question,  of  less  than  fourteen  feet)  from 


the  street  level  to  the  platform  of  but  little 
more  than  one-half  the  distance  from  street 
level  to  the  average  elevated  railway  plat- 
form, or  about  the  same  as  that  from  one 
floor  to  another  in  an  ordinary  dwelling. 
By  thus  bringing  the  platform  level  close 
to  that  of  the  street,  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  short- 
distance  travel  than  could  be  the  case  with 
a  deep  tunnel,  access  to  which  would  have 
to  be  by  elevators.  For  these  reasons 
the  Commission  wisely  decided  on  the 
shallow  construction,  and  the  writer  is 
confident  that  the  popular  verdict  will  ul- 
timately be  unanimous  in  approval.  By 
roofing  over  such  portions  of  the  stations 
as  lie  beneath  the  sidewalks  with  glass,  it 
will  be  possible  to  illuminate  the  stations 
not  only  with  daylight,  but  with  sunlight, 
and  use  artificial  means  only  as  evening 
approaches,  and  so  destroy  the  popular 
antipathy  to  a  "  hole  in  the  ground." 

What  our  musical  friends  would  call 
the  "  motif  "  of  the  design  is  the  ability  to 
give  high  speed  with  the  maximum  of  car- 
rying capacity  per  track.  Nowhere  is  it 
so  true  that  the  unit  for  measuring  distance 
is  the  minute,  and  not  the  yard  as  in  a 
modern  city.  In  former  years,  when  New 
York  was  small,  the  lumbering  'bus  was  all- 
sufficient.  Later  that  was  supplemented 
by  the  horse-car.  then  there  was  added  the 
elevated  railway,  while  the  horse-car  gave 
way  to  the  cable,  and  that  in  turn  is  be- 
ing displaced  by  the  conduit  electric  cur- 
rent— the  successive  object  being  not  only 
to  carry  more  passengers,  but  to  carry 
them  greater  distances  in  a  given  time. 
As  the  city  has  grown,  the  length  of 
journey  has  steadily  increased,  so  that  at 
present  the  actual  average  on  the  elevated 
lines  is  over  four  miles,  with  a  large  per- 
centage running  much  in  excess  of  that 
figure.  High  speed  means  fewness  of 
stops,  and  fewness  of  stops  means  a  con- 
centration at  points  where  no  such  nat- 
ural concentration  exists.  To  solve  this 
apparent  paradox  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
projected  railway. 

On  the  rapid  transit  railway  there  will 
be  for  the  first  seven  miles  four  tracks, 
on  the  centre  pair  of  which  there  can  be 
run,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  both  direc- 
tions, trains  stopping  at  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  apart,  and  making,  under  con- 
ditions of  actual  service,  a  speed  of  at 
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least  thirty  miles  an  hour.  On  the  outer 
pair  of  tracks  stations  will  be  at  much 
closer  intervals,  averaging  four  to  the  mile, 
and  where  trains  can  attain  a  speed  of 
about  fourteen  miles  per  hour.  A  jour- 
ney the  whole  length  of  the  seven  miles 
would  take  by  the  local  trains  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  by  the  express  trains  four- 
teen minutes,  a  saving  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.  Should  the  passenger  wish  to 
alight  at  a  point  not  an  express  station,  he 
would  leave  the  express  train  at  the  station 
nearest  to  his  destination  and  take  a  local 
train  on.  There  will,  therefore,  be  two 
types  of  station,  one  a  local  station  with 
platforms  on  the  outside  of  the  outer 
tracks,  and  through  which  the  trains  on 
the  centre  rails  will  pass  without  interfer- 
ence. The  other  type  is  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent plan,  where  all  trains,  both  express 
and  local,  will  stop.  In  order  to  give  ac- 
cess to  the  centre  tracks,  the  outer  ones, 
on  approaching  the  station,  will  be  curved 
outward  sufficiently  to  give  an  island  plat- 
form between  each  local  and  express  track, 
while  an  ordinary  local  platform  is  to  be 
built  on  the  outside  of  the  local  tracks. 
At  these  stations  a  departure  must  be 
made  from  the  principle  of  adhering 
closely  to  the  grade  of  the  street,  and 
the  whole  railway  is  depressed  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  four  tracks,  but  of  course  under 
the  street  surface,  connected  with  all  four 
platforms  by  convenient  stairways.  A 
passenger  wishing  to  take  an  express 
train  would  pass  along  the  bridge  to  the 
up  or  down  platform,  while  a  passenger 
wishing  to  transfer  from  an  express  to  a 
local,  or  vice  versa,  would  leave  one  train 
and  merely  step  across  the  platform  to  the 
service  desired.  A  passenger,  on  the  other 
hand,  wishing  to  travel  by  a  local  train 
would  pass  directly  from  the  street  to  the 
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local  platform,  and  so  avoid  interference 
by  the  transfer  and  express  passengers  on 
the  island  platforms.  Neither  the  railway 
nor  the  stations  will  interfere  with  or  en- 
croach on  private  property.  The  railway 
itself,  except  at  a  few  points,  and  in  each 
case  for  a  short  distance  only,  will  lie 
wholly  beneath  the  streets  :  the  stations 
will  be,  so  far  as  the  platforms  are  con- 
cerned, beneath  the  sidewalks  of  the 
street  along  and  under  which  the  railway 
runs  ;  while  the  ticket  office  and  waiting- 
room  will  be  constructed  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  cross  streets,  with  stairways 
leading  down  from  the  sidewalks. 

In  the  operation  of  the  railway  the 
contract  and  specifications  forbid  the  use 
of  any  form  of  motive  power  requiring  or 
producing  combustion  within  the  tunnel, 
and  under  such  limitation  the  choice  of 
power  and  method  of  application  is  left 
entirely  to  the  operator. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  design  is 
the  entire  elimination  of  grade  crossings 
at  junctions,  and  of  all  switching  at  the 
terminal  points,  permitting  the  cutting 
down  of  the  time  interval  between  trains, 
and  so  increasing  the  carrying  capacitv. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  at  the  Post 
Office,  where  it  is  intended  to  terminate 
the  four-track  system,  but  in  the  near 
future  to  extend  a  double-track  line  to 
South  Ferry,  or  perhaps  under  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn.  At  the  terminus  the 
tracks  will  be  made  continuous  by  means 
of  a  loop  around  the  Post  Office  so  that 
no  reversal  of  train  is  necessary.  Instead 
of  trains  being  delayed  by  cross  switching 
usual  at  terminal  points,  they  will  be  oper- 
ated continuously  without  any  irregularity 
or  delay,  thus  permitting  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  interval  possible  on 
straight  track. 

South  of  the  Post  Office  all  trains  will 
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make  all  stops,  but  a  por- 
tion of  these  trains  will  be- 
come express  trains  above 
that  point.  The  problem, 
therefore,  presented  itself 
of  arranging  a  connection 
from  both  the  down  express 
and  local  tracks  on  the 
Broadway  side  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  again  a  con- 
nection to  both  tracks  from 
the  up  South  Ferry  line  on 
Park  Row,  and  yet  avoid 
all  grade  crossings.  This, 
the  chief  constructive  feat- 
ure in  the  whole  design,  was 
accomplished  bv  lowering 
the  express  or  inner  track 
on  the  loop  so  as  to  bring  it  beneath  the 
local  track  on  Broadway,  and  then  take 
a  branch  southbound  from  each.  These 
branches  are  to  be  continued  sufficiently 
far  south  before  bringing  them  to  the 
same  level  and  to  a  junction,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  longest  train  likely  to  be  run  to 
stand  on  either  without  interfering  with  the 
junction  frogs,  so  that  in  the  event  of  trains 
arriving  on  both  tracks  of  the  loop  at  the 
same  instant,  both  destined  for  South 
Ferry,  they  can  run  on  to  the  branch 
lines,  and  immediately  clear  without  any 
hesitation  the  main  lines,  and  so  not  in- 
terfere with  the  following  trains  running 
at  short  headway,  for  not  more  than  every 
alternate  train  would  run  south  of  the 
Post  Office. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  northbound  side 
of  the  loop  on  Park  Row,  the  local  track 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street  will  be  kept 
close  to  the  surface,  while  the  express 
track,  at  a  lower  level,  will  be  located  on 
the  west  side  or  nearer  the  Post  Office. 
The  South  Ferry  connection  coming  up 
Broadway  is  to  turn  into  Park  Row,  pass 
under  the  local  line,  take  up  a  location  be- 
tween the  express  and  the  local,  and  then 
all  three  tracks  will  be  brought  to  a  level 
at  Printing  House  Square,  and  there  so 
arranged  that  a  northbound  train  from 
South  Ferry  can  run  either  on  to  the  ex- 
press or  the  local  line  as  the  traffic  de- 
mands. In  this  way  circulation  around 
the  loop  will  not  be  interfered  with,  neither 
will  there  be  grade  crossings  of  any  tracks, 
so  that  the  minimum  of  train  interval  can 
be  maintained  at  all  times. 
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Forty-second 
An  express  station  where  all  trains  stop.     View  downward 

The  design  of  the  structure,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  will  be  quite  unlike  the 
ordinarily  accepted  picture  of  an  under- 
ground railroad.  Instead  of  the  arched 
roof  and  the  massive  masonry  sidewalls 
to  take  up  the  thrust  of  the  former,  all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  put  in  place  by 
slow  and  laborious  methods  of  tunnelling, 
the  plans  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion call  for  a  structure  rectangular  in 
shape  and  built  in  an  open  trench.  The 
first  step  will  be  to  tear  up  the  surface  of 
the  street  and  excavate  it  to  the  depth  re- 
quired, which  is  about  twenty  feet.  Then 
there  will  be  spread  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  a  solid  floor  of  concrete, 
and  on  this  floor  there  will  be  erected,  at 
intervals  of  about  five  feet,  running  trans- 
versely to  the  line  of  the  street,  frames  of 
steel  beams  securely  riveted  together. 
These  frames  will  be  to  the  structure  what 
ribs  are  to  the  human  body,  and  they  are 
designed  to  take  up  the  load  of  the  street 
and  the  thrust  of  the  side  earth,  and  to 
withstand  these  loads  and  pressures  not 
by  mere  weight  or  brute  force,  but  by  sci- 
entifically utilizing  the  valuable  properties 
of  steel  to  resist  bending  and  tension.  Be- 
tween these  frames  or  ribs  there  will  be 
built  a  concrete  wall,  and  a  concrete  roof 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  completely  imbed 
the  steel  members,  and  thus  preserve  them 
from  rust  or  deterioration,  and  to  keep 
back  the  earth  from  the  sides  and  above 
from  falling  through.  The  roof  and  the 
walls  will  thus  be  of  minimum  thickness, 
thus  diminishing  both  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  excavation. 
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Street  Station. 

to  the  tracks  from  the  cross  bridge  leading  to  all  tracks. 

Between  the  tracks  supporting  the  roof 
there  will  be  rows  of  light  steel  columns  ; 
while  built  within  the  concrete  base,  walls, 
and  roof  there  will  be  an  absolutely  water 
and  even  damp  proof  course  of  layers  of 
roofing  felt  alternating  with  asphalt,  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
standing  water  whenever  the  railway  is 
carried  below  the  ground  water  level.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  applied  to  un- 
derground construction  the  now  familiar 
principles  involved  in  the  erection  of  the 
modern  sky-scraper,  where  the  weight  of 
the  floors  and  the  buildings  themselves 
are  taken  by  the  steel  frames,  and  the 
outer  walls,  which  frequently  appear  to 
the  eye  to  be  so  massive,  are  nothing  but 
thin  skins.  The  railway  will  be  as  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  street  as  the  roof  will 
permit,  and  the  name  of  a  tunnel  is  there- 
fore wholly  inapplicable  ;  nor  will  the  in- 
side appearance  be  suggestive  of  a  tun- 
nel, or  even  of  underground  construction. 
Sunlight  during  the  day  will  have  full  play 
in  the  stations,  and,  lined  as  they  will  be 
with  decorated  tiles,  and  with  the  railway 
in  front  with  a  flat  roof,  the  whole  struct- 
ure will  suggest  to  the  traveller  what  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  covered  way.  There  being  no 
smoke  or  combustion-producing  motors, 
the  railway  will  be  entirely  free  from  ob- 
noxious vapors ;  and  as  the  stations  will  be 
at  short  intervals,  and  with  large  openings 
to  the  outside,  there  will  be  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  close,  confined  space,  and 
therefore  nothing  giving  the  sensation  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  cellar  air. 

Of  course,  an  open  excavation  involves 


the  readjusting  of  all  the 
sub-surface  structures  to  be 
encountered  along  the 
route,  and  also  necessitates 
a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  street  travel 
during  construction,  and 
those  are  the  prices  that  the 
residents  of  the  city  will 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of 
shallow  construction.  For- 
tunately, the  route  that  has 
been  selected  is  one  not 
used  as  a  pipe  thorough- 
fare. T  h  e  general  pro- 
cess of  work  that  is  to 
be  followed  will  be  the 
opening  of  about  one-half  the  width  of 
the  street  at  a  time,  for  a  distance  not  ex- 
ceeding four  hundred  feet,  and  the  con- 
structing in  such  opening  of  a  portion  of 
the  railway,  and  the  moving  or  replacing 
of  the  pipes  and  electric  subways  en- 
countered. Then,  as  the  work  is  finished 
at  one  end  of  the  excavation,  and  the 
street  surface  restored,  new  work  will  be 
begun  at  the  upper  end  ;  so  that  there  will 
be  a  moving  hole,  as  it  were,  of  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  the  street  traffic 
in  the  meanwhile  being  diverted  around 
the  excavation  on  the  part  of  the  street 
untouched.  When  the  work  on  one  side 
of  the  street  is  completed,  construction  in 
like  manner  will  be  undertaken  on  the 
other  half  hitherto  unopened.  Of  these 
openings  or  points  of  attack  there  will 
be  just  so  many  in  hand  at  one  time  as 
labor  can  be  had,  steel,  cement,  and  other 
required  materials  furnished,  and  the  ex- 
cavated soil  removed.  Progress  will  be 
made  therefore  not  from  the  end  "  faces" 
as  in  tunnelling,  but  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  so  enable  the  whole  to  be 
rushed  to  completion.  The  most  difficult 
portions,  and  therefore  the  slowest  to  com- 
plete, will  be  those  undertaken  first.  Street 
travel  at  the  cross-streets  will  be  carried 
across  the  excavation  by  suitable  bridges  ; 
while  the  street  railways,  so  important  a 
factor  in  New  York  life,  will  be  supported 
on  temporary  timber  structures  and  their 
continuous  operation  be  not  interfered 
with.  Pipes  for  gas  or  water  or  con- 
duits for  electric  wires  can  be  moved, 
either   vertically  or  laterally,  within  quite 
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large  limits,  without  interfering  with  the 
service.  The  case  of  sewers  is  different, 
as  these  must  at  all  times  be  maintained 
on  a  continuous  down  gradient  in  order 
to  provide  for  proper  flow.  A  complete 
study  was,  therefore,  made  of  the  drain- 
age system  of  the  city  in  so  far  as  it  was 
affected  by  the  railway.  Where  sewers 
crossed  the  line  of  the  railway,  a  general 
plan  was  adopted  to  lower  them  sufficiently 
so  that  they  might  pass  beneath  the  floor 


nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it  of  half  a  mile.  In  this 
case  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  building  an  entirely  new  outlet, 
and  for  this  large  district  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  new  sewer  six  feet  and  over  in 
diameter,  one  mile  in  length,  beginning 
at  the  East  River,  passing  up  convenient 
streets,  and  tapping  the  old  sewer  at 
Canal  and  Centre  Streets,  and  so  take  the 
drainage  eastward  to  the   East  River,  in- 


One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  Station. 

West  Side  trains  only  stop  here.     The  East  Side  trains  occupy  the  centre  tracks,  which  are  depressed  in  order  to  pass  under  the 

West  Side  line  to  avoid  a  grade  crossing. 


of  the  subway,  and  then  connect  with  the 
old  sewer  on  the  down  side,  and  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  the  east  or  west,  as  the 
case  might  be,  in  order  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuous flow.  In  a  few  instances  this  in- 
volves the  building  of  long  lines  of  sewer. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  on  account  of  the 
lowness  of  the  ground,  it  was  not  possible 
to  depress  the  sewer  and  pass  beneath  the 
railway  and  get  a  continuous  flow,  the 
most  important  instance  of  this  difficulty 
occurring  at  Canal  Street.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  large  sewer  with  a  breadth  of  nine 
feet  and  a  height  of  six  feet,  which  now 
drains  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  acres  lying  to  the  east  of  the  rail- 
way, and  with  a  dimension  parallel  to  it  of 


stead  of  westward  to  the  Hudson  River 
as  it  now  goes.  With  this  large  sewer 
out  of  the  way,  the  principal  difficulty  that 
has  always  confronted  underground  con- 
struction at  Canal  Street  disappears. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Railway,  there  have  been 
many  very  serious  difficulties  to  overcome, 
the  solution  of  which  will  not  show  such 
spectacular  engineering  feats  as  the  plac- 
ing of  deep  pneumatic  foundations,  or  the 
constructing  of  magnificent  bridges  based 
on  volumes  of  elaborate  mathematical  cal- 
culations, but  the  securing  of  a  simple  con- 
struction from  a  mass  of  most  intricate  de- 
tails ;  not  only  in  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way— itself  a  task  of  magnitude — but  in 
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taking  care  of  the  street  and  surface  rail- 
way travel ;  the  readjusting  of  the  water, 
gas,  electric  subways  and  sewer  systems, 
necessarily  without  any  interruption,  and 
the  ability  to  do  the  work  of  construction 
on  the  several  sections  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  completed  simultaneously — all  of 
which  had  to  be  planned  completely  be- 
fore the  contract  could  be  advertised.  In 
the  actual  execution  of  the  work,  both  the 
contractor  and  the  engineer  will  be  called 
on  to  arrange  methods  for  the  bringing  in 
of  the  great  assortment  of  materials  re- 
quired for  construction  and  the  removal  of 
the  earth  and  rock  from  the  excavations, 
and  the  regulation  of  a  force  of  men  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  an  army.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  must  be  done  in  nar- 
row, congested  streets,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  there  will  be  required  a  skill  and  tact 
of  no  mean  executive  force  and  of  a  high 
military  order. 

When  this  railway  is  completed  we  may 
ask  ourselves,  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
city  at  large,  on  the  people  individually, 
and  on  the  other  lines  of  transportation  ? 
The  effect  on.  the  city,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  transportation  facilities  of 
other  cities  which  naturally  watch  and  fol- 
low New  York's  lead,  will  be  a  revolution. 
Hitherto  in  American  cities — except  for  a 
single  but  comparatively  small  exception  in 
Boston — lines  for  travel  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  surface,  or  to  the  super-surface, 
as  by  elevated  structures.  The  space 
beneath  the  streets  has  been  given  over 
(not  utilized  by)  to  sewers  and  various 
kinds  of  pipes  and  electric  conduits,  which 
have  been  thrown  down  without  any  idea 
of  systematic  or  scientific  arrangement. 
Underground  railways  have  always  been 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  dark, 
damp,  dank,  smoke-laden  tunnels — veri- 
table approaches  to  lower  regions — and, 
therefore,  the  proposition  to  build  a  rail- 
way in  the  location  considered  only  fit  for 
unspeakable  sewers  found  difficulty  in 
getting  reasonable  and  reasoning  con- 
sideration. When  the  people  realize  that 
they  secure  a  railway  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated,  with  a  temperature  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  winter,  whose  operations 
at  all  times  will  be  constant  and  free  from 
interference  by  fires,  congestion  of  street 
traffic,  fogs,  snows,  or  the  other  causes  that 
so  frequently  interfere  with  the    surface 


and  elevated  lines  ;  and  to  secure  this  in 
a  space  not  now  used  at  all,  and  without 
encroaching  on  the  already  congested 
street  surface,  or  without  interfering  with 
light,  air,  and  access  to  abutting  property, 
a  new  era  in  urban  transportation  will  be 
begun. 

After  the  railway  is  built  and  the  street 
surface  restored,  except  at  portions  at  the 
northern  termini,  where  there  are  viaduct 
structures,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  sensi- 
ble evidences  of  its  existence.  The  only 
outward  sign  will  be  the  glass-covered 
stairway  approaches  leading  down  from 
the  sidewalks  to  the  stations,  while  the 
pedestrian  on  the  surface  will  not  be  con- 
scious that  beneath  his  feet  there  will  be 
trains  rushing  along  at  express  speed. 

The  effect  on  the  people  individually 
it  is  feared,  so  far  as  the  residents  of  New 
York  are  concerned,  will  be  not  so  per- 
manently beneficial.  For  years  there  has 
been  a  cry  for  more  transportation  facili- 
ties to  give  relief  to  the  crowds  that  are 
now  obliged  to  stand  during  the  busy 
hours  in  our  surface  and  elevated  cars. 
This  relief  the  proposed  underground  rail- 
road will  give  but  temporarily.  For  New 
York  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  solution 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  problem  ;  the  city 
is  very  much  like  the  victim  of  the  opium 
habit,  who  needs  more  of  the  drug  the 
more  he  gets.  During  the  past  few  years 
every  north  and  south  outlet  has  been 
utilized  for  some  form  of  surface  or  ele- 
vated transportation,  or  has  had  its  facili- 
ties improved  to  the  very  utmost,  and  yet 
such  improvements,  radical  as  they  have 
been,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  more.  By  the  time 
this  railway  is  completed,  the  normal  city 
growth  will,  in  itself,  be  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  lucrative  business  without  decreas- 
ing at  all  the  burdens  on  existing  lines. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  plans  have 
already  been  drawn  by  every  property 
owner  for  the  undeveloped  real  estate  at 
the  northern  confines  of  the  city  which 
the  Rapid  Transit  Railway  is  projected 
to  reach.  By  the  time  the  railway  is 
completed,  areas  that  are  now  given  over 
to  rocks  and  goats  will  be  covered  with 
houses,  and  there  will  be  created  for  the 
new  line,  just  as  there  has  been  created 
for  each  new  line  constructed  in  the  past, 
a  special  traffic  of  its  own,  independent  of 


Manhattan  Valley  Viaduct  at  Night. 

On  the  West  Side  line,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  gradient,  the  tracks  emerge  from  the  subway  at   i22d  Street  and  cross  the 
valley  on  a  steel  viaduct,  re-entering  the  subway  at  135th  Street. 


the  normal  growth  of  the  city.  The  in- 
stant that  this  line  is  finished,  there  will 
arise  a  demand  for  other  lines,  and  so  on 
until  the  northward  growth  of  the  city 
reaches  the  districts  beyond  the  Harlem 
River,  where  a  spread  can  be  made  in 
other  directions  besides  one  due  north,  or 
until  the  burden  on  the  transportation 
lines  compel  a  greater  development  in 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  in  the  Borough 
of  Richmond,  and  the  other  outlying  parts 
that  were  recently  added  to  form  the 
Greater  City  of  New  York. 

The  present  plan  for  the  subway,  on 
which  work  has  just  begun,  is  not  a 
finality  in  any  sense.  Betterments,  addi- 
tions, extensions,  and  even  parallel  lines 
will  be  added  in  the  future,  as  the  con- 
tinuing, insatiable  demand  for  more  facil- 
ities requires.  The  gauge  is  to  be  stand- 
ard, so  that  a  physical  connection  can  be 
made  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  per- 


mitting the  suburban  trains  of  the  three 
railways,  now  terminating  there,  to  con- 
tinue eventually  to  Brooklyn ;  or  similar 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  trains 
of  the  New  York  &  Putnam  Railroad  at 
Kingsbridge,  and  for  those  of  the  Port- 
chester  Branch  of  the  New  Haven  Com- 
pany at  West  Farms. 

As  to  other  transportation  lines,  if  the 
past  is  to  be  any  criterion  of  the  future, 
the  effect  of  the  constructing  of  the  un- 
derground railway  will  be  advantageous. 
Whenever  a  new  line  has  been  built  in 
New  York,  although  the  first  effect  may 
have  been — but  not  always — to  draw 
traffic  from  a  parallel  and  near-by  road, 
such  withdrawal  has  been  but  temporary  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  natural  growth  of 
the  city,  stimulated  by  the  new  means  of 
transportation  offered,  has  been  sufficient 
to  provide  requisite  traffic  for  the  new  line 
and  increased  traffic  for  the  old  ones. 


Drawn  by  George  Gibbs. 

At  some  order  from  Captain  Wells,  four  sailors  closed  on  Dennott.— Page  570. 
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By  Adele  Marie  Shaw 


T  all  came  from  my  speak- 
ing a  language  known  to 
few  people  save. the  native 
born.  For  that  reason  I've 
taken  to  lying  awake  nights 
in  a  kind  of  remorseful  ter- 
ror, thinking  how  happy  we  all  might  be 
at  this  moment  if  I'd  not  given  a  loose 
rein  to  my  imagination. 

If  it  weren't  for  a  prejudice  against 
bromides  I  should  take  a  heavy  dose  and 
go  to  sleep.  As  it  is,  I  am  trying  to  write. 
Writing  will  almost  always  send  me  to 
sleep.  I  never  had  a  correspondent  I 
cared  a  snap  of  my  finger  for — excepting 
John,  and  from  him,  thank  God,  I  am 
not  often  separated. 

When  I  think  of  him  words  come 
faster,  and  this  eternal  buzzing  and  whirl- 
ing of  all  I  ever  did  or  might  have  done, 
this  rattling  and  clattering  in  my  brain 
that  ticks  away  at  such  a  ridiculous  pace 
as  if  the  balance-wheel  were  broken,  all 
this  quiets  down  and  things  seem  more 
natural.  He  is  the  best  man  in  God's 
world.  I  shall  stop  every  few  minutes, 
as  I  write,  to  go  and  look  at  him  asleep. 
It  gives  me  courage  to  see  his  face.  It 
is  beautiful  always,  and  when  he  sleeps  it 
has  the  fine  tenderness  of  a  little  child's. 

I  suppose  to  other  people  he  is  like 
any  well-preserved,  middle-aged  man,  and 
I  fear  most  of  them  envy  him  his  money 
more  than  they  do  his  goodness. 

I  was  thinking  of  him  as  I  lay  awake 
in  the  hotel  at  Sassnitz  a  night  of  last 
September,  and  of  how  little  our  money 
had  had  to  do  with  our  happiness.  I  had 
seen  content  like  ours  in  the  faces  of  the 
fishermen  and  their  wives  as  they  packed 
the  herring  on  the  beach. 

Our  beds  were  side  by  side,  and  I 
reached  out  toward  him  just  to  be  sure 
he  was  there,  and  when  I  touched  his 
hand  it  opened  and  held  mine  fast  and  I 
could  not  draw  it  away.  He  must  have 
been  dreaming,  for  he  muttered  some- 
thing I  could  not  understand  every  time 
I  tried  to  move  my  arm,  and  at  last  I 
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gave  it  up  and  lay  quite  still,  glad  to  feel 
the  life  in  his  lean  fingers. 

I  have  always  been  a  light  sleeper,  and 
have  lived  many  hours  wide-awake  in  the 
dark  ;  indeed  I  never  seem  quite  so  fully 
awake  as  on  nights  when  I  do  not  sleep. 
That  was  why  I  heard  so  distinctly  every 
word  said  by  our  neighbors.  All  the  win- 
dows were  open,  and  the  two  men  who 
were  speaking  were  close  to  theirs.  One 
of  them  must  have  been  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow itself,  for  I  heard  his  voice  as  clearly 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  room  with  us. 


Front  of  Hotel. 

1  **l 

1         1 

X 

X 

My 

Men. 

Head. 

Beds. 

Our  Room. 

( =\t  =  man  in  the  window.) 

I  have  gone  over  that  conversation  so 
many  times  in  my  own  mind  that  I  can 
repeat  it,  I  believe,  parrot-like,  sentence 
by  sentence,  without  a  conscious  thought. 
If  I  try  to  translate  it  and  write  it  down 
it  will  seem  tame  enough,  no  doubt,  and 
a  stranger  could  never  comprehend  the 
queer  fascination  of  the  original  dialogue, 
listened  to  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  the 
Baltic  pounding  in  below  the  cliff  and 
not  a  flicker  of  moonlight  to  brighten  the 
blackness. 

Besides,  it  recalled  the  time,  years  be- 
fore, when  my  father  and  I  had  spent  a 
curious  winter  in  Beletsk,  and  a  summer 
still  more  strange  in  the  hill  country  be- 
yond the  capital. 

It  all  came  back  to  me  as  I  listened. 

"There  was  no  proof" — were  the  first 
words  that  held  my  attention — "  no  real 
proof  ?  " 
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"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  there  was 
a  spy  for  witness,  a  man  who  talks  Eng- 
lish and  does  all  the  dirty  work  for  the 
Bureau,  and  there  was  the  train  laid.  It's 
always  better  to  '  make  an  example.'  " 

"  What  was  he — a  German  ?" 

"  No  :  English,  I  believe.  A  young 
fellow  without  connections — no  one  to 
stir  up  the  kettle  for  him.  His  agents,  or 
somebody,  advertised  in  England  and 
France,  but  no  one  came  to  us.  Proba- 
bly no  one  knew  his  plans.  He  was  just 
going  through  to  the  mountains — hunting, 
by  his  outfit." 

"  But  if  he  came  with  a  political  pur- 
pose?"  the  second  voice  interrupted. 

I  could  imagine  the  shrug  that  an- 
swered. The  words,  if  there  were  any,  I 
did  not  hear. 

"  Where  was  he  taken?  Was  it  far  ?  " 
The  second  voice  again  asked. 

Only  part  of  the  answer  came  to  me. 

" ,  uninhabited,  completely  un- 
inhabited. It's  a  sort  of  egg-shaped  rock 
with  a  bit  of  vegetation  and  a  very  com- 
fortable stone  hut,  but  solitary  as  hell. 
South,  hundreds  of  miles,  a  hopeless  voy- 
age— somewhere  between  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  the  South  Pole ;  at  least " 

Here  the  waves  clamoring  at  the  rocks 
interfered  again. 

"  But  why  all  that  trouble  ?  Why  not 
The  rest  evidently  suggested  a 
simpler  alternative.  I  could  hear  a  match 
struck  in  the  pause  before  the  reply  and 
the  odor  of  cigars  floated  in  to  me  with 
the  smell  of  the  salt  spray. 

".  Never  quite  safe.  England's  '  arm 
is  long.'  Besides  " — The  tone  became  so 
bitter  that  it  set  me  grieving  for  the  speak- 
er— "  there  was  a  marriage  to  be  arranged, 
and  there  was  a  man  whose  presence,  so 
they  feared,  would  dampen  the  ardor  of 
the  bride.  Fie  was  sent  to  conduct  the 
prisoner." 

"  That  was  you  ?" 

"That  was  I." 

Then  nothing  was  said  for  a  long  time. 
Another  match  was  lighted  and  showed 
m  a  sudden  gleam  across  my  window. 

I  tried  again  to  move  the  hand  John  had 
fastened  in  his,  but  he  would  not  loosen 
his  grasp.  I  moved  nearer,  for  my  arm 
ached,  and  the  bed  creaked  a  bit  as  I 
moved. 

"  Aren't  you  careless  ?  "  asked  the  sec- 


ond voice,  and  then  followed  something 
whispered. 

"No,"  the  other  man  replied,  "and 
why  should  I  care.  I  might  as  well  end 
my  days  in  prison  as  outside — now." 

"  But  not  as  a  traitor  !  " 

The  second  voice  was  all  at  once  stern 
— with  a  military  sternness. 

"  Oh,  there's  not  a  soul  in  this  place  who 
could  understand  us.  The  only  names  on 
the  register  are  English  and  German — 
and  there's  no  one  awake." 

Then  I  realized  with  a  shock  that  I  was 
an  eavesdropper,  and  my  cheeks  burned 
in  the  dark  like  coals.  I'd  never  done  a 
dishonorable  act,  like  listening  or  prying, 
and  the  affairs  of  my  neighbors  had  had 
small  interest  for  me. 

It  had  been  a  pleasure — a  pleasant 
sensation  at  least — to  hear  the  strange 
tongue  again,  and  the  whole  had  seemed 
like  a  story,  a  bit  from  a  novel. 

I  tried  to  speak  loud  enough  so  my 
voice  could  be  heard  and  my  presence 
betrayed,  but  I  produced  no  sound  at  my 
first  attempt,  and  as  I  considered  whether 
I  should  wake  John  by  wrenching  away 
my  hand,  it  came  to  me  in  a  flash  that 
this  prisoner  of  a  government  whose  re- 
lentless methods  I  knew,  was  an  English- 
man, suffering  as  my  father  might  have 
suffered  if  we  had  not  escaped  through 
the  influence  of  our  friends. 

When  I  remembered  that,  I  lay  per- 
fectly still,  and  my  blood  stung  in  my 
veins  as  I  saw  their  wretched  captive  shut 
away  from  sight  and  sound  of  men  on 
the  "  egg-shaped  rock." 

If  I  had  been  poor  and  the  man  had 
not  been  an  Englishman  it  might  have 
been  different  ;  but  I  was  rich,  and  my 
husband  was  richer  still,  and  change  and 
adventure  were  dear  to  us  both.  More- 
over, first  and  last  I  am  an  Englishwoman, 
and  though  I  love  my  husband's  country, 
my  heart  beats  faster  every  time  I  see  an 
English  flag. 

It  is  the  same  with  Americans,  I  ob- 
serve— true  Americans,  I  mean.  You  may 
transplant  them  all  you  will,  but  the  sight 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  brings  something 
to  their  faces  no  other  emblem  can. 

John  loves  me  all  the  better  for  it.  He 
calls  us  the  only  perfect  Anglo-American 
alliance,  and  many  a  time  he's  "  stayed 
over  "  in  a  stupid  town  so  I  could  see  the 
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British  soldiers  march  in  a  procession,  or 
hear  an  oration  by  some  prosy  old  mag- 
nate I'd  seen  when  I  was  a  girl  at  school. 

All  night  I  kept  piecing  together  the 
story  whose  bits  I  had  stumbled  upon, 
building  fantastic  structures  out  of  the 
fragments.  And  I  even  filled  in  the  hint 
of  the  girl  left  to  make  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage while  her  lover  was  sent  out  of  the 
way. 

Now,  if  afterward  I'd  gone  to  sleep  like 
a  Christian,  the  whole  thing  would  have 
seemed  no  more  than  a  dream,  so  it  is  this 
wretched  wakefulness  and  my  bothersome 
imagination  that  I  have  to  thank  for  our 
predicament.  My  father  told  John  when 
we  were  married  that  I  was  a  fantastic 
piece  and  would  get  him  "into  trouble 
yet,"  and  sure  enough  I  have  ! 

It  is  one  o'clock,  but  I  am  not  in  the 
least  sleepy,  so  I'll  describe  the  "predica- 
ment" and  the  people  who  are  suffering 
with  us.  If  anyone  were  to  look  around 
my  cabin  and  study  its  tapestries  and  pict- 
ures and  the  swinging  desk  and  chair, 
kept  horizontal  by  some  curious  mechan- 
ism that  counteracts  the  motion  of  the 
boat,  he  would  think  I  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  suffering.  This 
very  room,  my  "  sitting-room  "  here  (that 
is  John's  word),  is  said  to  be  the  most 
beautifully  decorated  cabin  afloat,  and  our 
yacht,  the  Chicola,  was  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  seas,  five  months  ago.  It  is  nearly 
five  months  since  we've  seen  a  really 
civilized  land,  and  I  have  to  look  at  the 
calendar  where  I've  marked  off  the  days, 
to  make  sure  it's  March,  1897. 

We  are  in  all,  with  the;  Captain  and 
crew,  forty-seven  souls,  but  we  have  with 
us  only  four  guests — Colonel  Enderley, 
John's  uncle  (really  a  third  cousin  twice 
removed)  ;  my  friend  Lloyd  Gresham, 
the  Honorable  Miss  Gresham,  named 
Lloyd  for  her  father  (a  most  confusing 
thing  too,  this  naming  girls  and  boys 
alike)  ;  then  there  is  Nell,  and  there's  Mr. 
Dennott.  Nell  is  the  most  cheerful  one 
of  us  all,  and  I  loathe  Mr.  Dennott. 

It's  strange,  Nell's  being  so  cheerful. 
I  didn't  know  her  very  well,  and  when 
she  begged  her  father  to  take  up  my  jest- 
ing invitation,  the  very  night  before  we 
sailed,  I  almost  hesitated.  She  is  to  be 
married  on  our  return — if  we  ever  do  return 
— and  yet  she  gets  more  buoyant  and  con- 


tented every  day  we  remain  here.  She  is 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  love-lorn  maiden 
I  feared,  and  has  never  shown  the  slight- 
est eagerness  for  letters  even  when  they 
were  possible. 

She  must  love  the  man,  however.  I 
found  his  miniature  on  her  dressing-table 
and,  being  her  guardian  temporarily,  of 
course  I  looked  at  it.  An  American  girl 
resents  a  great  many  things  an  English 
girl  takes  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nell 
flushed  quite  angrily  when  she  saw  I'd 
opened  it,  and  held  out  her  hand  for  it 
with  an  air  that  would  have  been  insuf- 
ferable in  anyone  else. 

"  He  is  very  handsome,  my  dear,"  I 
said. 

She  smiled. 

"  But  he  doesn't  look  like  a  Tesgo- 
vian,"  I  went  on. 

She  smiled  again  and  her  eyes  laughed. 

"  No,  he  doesn't,"  she  said,  and  that 
was  all  the  conversation  there  was. 

But  it  is  certainly  puzzling.  She  is  go- 
ing to  marry  a  nephew  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Tesgovia.  He  is  a  great  man  in 
their  little  court  at  Beletsk,  and  someone 
said  to  me  before  we  sailed,  "  The  Duke 
of  Btabura  is  the  most  Tesgovian  of  them 
all,"  while  the  man  in  the  miniature  is  far 
more  like  a  European.  The  wrong  person 
pointed  out  somewhere,  no  doubt.  Still, 
if  it  weren't  so  dark  I  could  swear  the  face 
of  the  miniature  to  be  that  of  an  English- 
man. 

Nell  is  far  less  cold  in  manner  than 
Lloyd  and  I,  and  chatters  with  everyone 
and  tells  all  sorts  of  little  intimate  facts  as 
confidingly  as  a  child,  and  when  you  come 
to  remember  them,  they  are  trifles  and  do 
not  give  the  slightest  clew  to  herself  or  her 
family.  If  she  weren't  so  lovable  I  should 
call  her  deep,  for  Lloyd  and  I  really  tell  her 
more  about  ourselves  in  a  day  than  she 
has  ever  told  us  in  all  the  time  we've  been 
cruising  about  together.  Her  father  is  rich 
and  has  social  ambitions,  and  her  mother 
is  dead.  That  I  knew  before  I  met  her, 
and  though  we've  talked  incessantly,  I've 
learned  nothing  since,  and  shouldn't  know 
even  what  I  do  from  anything  she  says. 

Lloyd  is  the  one  to  be  pitied.  Her  fian- 
ce has  deserted  her.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  we  were  all  deceived  in  him. 
There  was  a  stupid  condition  about  their 
engagement.      Her  mother  made  it.      He 
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was  to  go  away  and  stay  away  for  six 
months,  and  if  he  was  then  of  the  same 
mind  he  was  to  return.  I  think  Ellen 
(Lloyd's  mother)  hoped  the  girl  would  fall 
in  love  with  an  Englishman  before  he  got 
back.  She  has  never  quite  forgiven  me 
for  marrying  John,  though  I  used  to  think 
she  was  in  love  with  him  herself. 

Well,  young  Hamilton  disappeared  and 
stayed  disappeared,  caught,  I  suppose,  by 
some  other  combination  of  rosy  cheeks  and 
gray-blue  eyes.  Though  Lloyd's  cheeks 
are  far  enough  from  rosy  now.  She  be- 
lieves he  is  dead.  I  never  let  her  know 
what  I  think.  She  will  find  out  the  world 
soon  enough if  she  lives. 

Dennott  is  a  man  John  met  at  the  clubs, 
an  adventurous  fellow  who  can  tell  a  story, 
and  who  begged  for  an  invitation  after  he 
knew  Lloyd  was  coming.  John  and  I  have 
gotten  nearer  to  quarrelling  over  that  man 
than  over  anything  in  all  our  lives  before. 
He  is  after  Lloyd's  money,  but  John  can't 
see  it.  The  very  fact  that  he  concealed 
his  knowledge  of  Lloyd's  coming"is  enough. 
He  did  conceal  it.  His  surprise  at  finding 
her  was  overdone — so  was  his  indifference. 

Besides  these  people,  I  have  my  good 
Martha,  worth  all  the  other  maids  in  the 
world,  and  Lloyd  has  a  spiteful  little  creat- 
ure, shy  and  fierce  as  a  wild  thing,  named 
Seraphine — of  all  names  !  Nell  brought 
no  maid.  She  is  never  ill  and  she  does 
her  own  hair — better  than  any  maid  ever 
did  mine. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I've  known 
Lloyd  ever  since  she  was  in  her  christening 
robe,  I  find  I've  more  in  common  with 
Nell  than  with  anyone  else  on  board,  ex- 
cepting John.  Sometimes  I  think  she  is 
grieving  in  spite  of  her  jolly  ways.  She 
was  leaning  on  the  rail  to-night  with  her 
arms  folded  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  She 
looked  very  lonely  against  the  slaty  sky. 
I  was  close  to  her  before  she  noticed  me 
or  I  shouldn't  have  seen  the  tears.  I 
knew  at  once  what  the  child  needed. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No,  but  I  want  her,"  she  answered, 
and  for  an  instant  I  thought  she  was  going 
.to  put  out  her  hands  to  me.  But  she  didn't. 
She  turned  instead  the  other  way  and 
called,  "  I'm  going  for  your  jacket.  I'll 
be  back  in  a  minute." 

I  had  on  a  close  woollen  reefer,  but  she 


put  my  sealskin  wrap  over  that,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  it,  the  wind  was  so  sharp. 
We  walked  up  and  down  till  dinner  and  I 
was  half  inclined  to  tell  her  my  newest  wor- 
ry about  Lloyd.  Dennott  is  intriguing 
with  Seraphine.  The  girl  is  influencing 
Lloyd,  in  some  subtle  fashion,  in  his  favor, 
I  am  sure. 

"  I  couldn't  have  believed  she'd  have 
been  so  weak  !  "  I  did  say  aloud,  as  I 
saw  Nell  glancing  toward  the  stern,  where 
Lloyd  and  Dennott  were  studying  a  map. 

"  She's  very  sad,  and  he  haunts  her 
with  a  kind  of  persistent  sympathy  that 
appeals  to  her,"  Nell  answered.  "  If 
something  doesn't  happen  to  show  him — 
as  he  is,  she'll  fall  in  love  with  him." 

I  wish  Lloyd  had  Nell's  self-reliant  nat- 
ure. I  know  that  American  lover  was  a 
scamp,  but  I  hate  to  see  her  being  con- 
soled so  soon.  Romance  is  a  part  of 
youth.  I  believe  too  much  of  it  has  sur- 
vived in  me.  I  am  glad  Nell  shares  my 
opinion  of  Dennott.  It's  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  confidence  she  has  ever  made. 
I  wonder  how  that  Tesgovian  duke  will 
suit  her  !  If  he's  a  certain  kind — but  I 
can't  understand  it. 

I'd  like  to  mother  that  girl  a  little.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  feel  sure  she 
needs  it.  Lloyd  will  cling  to  any  sup- 
port that's  near.  Nell  will  stand  against 
any  storm — till  she  breaks.  I  fancy  I'm 
getting  foolish  about  the  girl.  John  says  it's 
evident  she  never  had  a  care  or  a  trouble. 

As  for  Lloyd,  her  mother  trusted  her 
to  me.  What  can  I  do?  She's  twenty- 
four  in  years  and  a  babe  in  wisdom.  I 
wish  I  could  land  her  in  England  to-mor- 
row and  let  Ellen  deal  with  Dennott. 
She'd  make  short  work  of  him,  though  she 
knew  he  was  coming  with  us.  I  fear  she 
thought  a  little  flirtation  would  further  her 
plans. 

It's  half  past  two.  I  believe  I  could 
sleep.  I  cannot  go  on  writing — writing 
— writing — with  only  a  fraction  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  page,  and  the  rest  won- 
dering if  I  shall  live  to  read  over  these 
forced  maunderings  in  safety — or  whether 
they  will  lie,  with  me,  under  the  waves. 
Oh,  it  is  all  so  strange — a  part  of  a  night- 
mare. But  one  must  sleep  sometimes, 
even  when  one  is  drifting  around  the 
South  Pole,  with  a  broken  shaft  and  the 
chief  engineer  sick  in  his  berth. 
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March  9,  1897. 

On  board  the  Chicola,  in  the 

Antarctic  Ocean  (or  somewhere  near). 

It's  wretchedly  cold.  And  we're  poking 
about  under  one  or  two  useless  sails.  Dr. 
Bellew  is  doing  his  best  for  poor  Perkins, 
the  engineer,  but  he  hardly  knows  what  is 
the  matter.  For  two  days  I  have  shared 
the  nursing  with  Martha  and  the  doctor. 
The  sick  man  is  quite  out  of  his  head, 
poor  fellow. 

Dr.  Bellew  and  Captain  Wells  dined 
with  us  to-night.  They  miss  Perkins  ter- 
ribly from  their  own  dinner.  Everyone 
was  glum  and  trying  to  be  amusing.  Nell 
was  the  only  one  who  really  felt  in  good 
spirits.  She  said  we  made  her  think  of 
Josiah  trying  to  be  cheerful,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  allusion. 

It's  a  wonder  the  shaft  didn't  do  more 
damage  before  the  engines  were  stopped. 
So  they  all  say.  It  broke  the  very  day 
after  Perkins  fell  ill.  We'd  not  been  long 
out  of  sight  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
thing  has  taken  a  bad  twist  and  they've 
not  been  able  to  hold  the  parts  together 
in  the  usual  way.  Any  ordinary  trouble 
the  men  in  the  engine-room  could  put 
right,  but  a  broken  shaft  is  a  different  af- 
fair. I  suspect  that  it's  very  doubtful  if 
even  Perkins  could  mend  it.  And  if  it 
were  mended,  would  it  stand  the  strain 
long  enough  to  get  us  back  to  any  place  of 
safety  ?  There  have  been  regular  gales 
and  we've  blown  a  long  way  west  and 
much  too  far  south. 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  what  Ellen  and 
Mr.  Caldwell  (Nell's  father)  will  be  suffer- 
ing. They  knew  our  plan,  but  of  course 
we  had  no  intention  of  getting  away  down 
here. 

The  men  seem  to  find  some  diversion 
in  cards.  But  they  leave  everything  the 
moment  Captain  Wells  appears — or  the 
second  engineer.  Now  and  then  John 
makes  an  expedition  to  the  shaft  well,  and 
comes  up  sombre  enough.  He  feels  his 
responsibility  far  too  keenly.  It  is  in  no 
way  his  fault.  He  isn't  sleeping  to-night. 
I  will  read  to  him.  My  reading  never 
fails  to  make  him  sleepy. 

March   10th. 

Perkins  is  weaker.  The  doctor  does 
not  leave  him. 

Dennott  is  making  love  to  Seraphine 
and  her  mistress  at  the  same  time.     Once 


to-day  I  prevented  the  maid's  meeting 
him  by  setting  her  at  some  work  for  me, 
on  the  plea  that  Martha  had  been  too 
busy  nursing  to  finish  it.  She  glared  for 
an  instant  like  the  beast  she  is.  I've 
shown  my  dislike  of  her  too  plainly. 

The  doctor  says  Martha  is  invaluable. 
She  was  trained  for  a  nurse  before  I  dis- 
covered her  and  tempted  her.  I've  always 
believed  in  that  American  who  said, 
"  Nothing  is  too  much  to  pay  for  what 
you  want."  I  am  surer  now  of  its  truth 
than  ever,  though  I  paid  well  for  Martha. 

It  grows  colder  and  we're  economiz- 
ing heat,  save  for  Perkins's  cabin.  Not 
so  much  as  a  rock  in  sight — nor  a  bird — 
nothing  but  water  and  watery  sky  and  a 
wind  from  Niflheim,  all  fog  and  ghosts. 

I  talked  to  Lloyd  about  Dennott,  but 
she  says  I  misjudge  him.  He  asks  for 
nothing  but  friendship.  And  she  lets  him 
hold  her  hand  !  If  we  weren't  almost  on 
the  edge  of  the  world  I  should  be  distract- 
ed with  Seraphine's  intrigues  and  her 
evident  jealousy  of  Lloyd,  and  with 
Lloyd's  weakness  and  the  man's  cunning. 
As  it  is,  Lloyd  suspects  my  contempt  and 
takes  refuge  oftener  with  Dennott.  Nell 
is  the  only  one  who  can  hold  her  when 
Dennott  wants  her. 

I  find  myself  wondering  whether  it's 
her  splendid  courage  that  makes  Nell's 
face  so  glorious,  or  just  her  hair  and  eyes. 
Dennott  sees  her  beauty  too,  but  she  has 
repulsed  him  steadily.  She  can  be  as 
subtle  and  as  clever  as  he,  and  he  hates  her 
for  it.  He  knows  she's  impossible,  and 
he  keeps  after  Lloyd's  fortune  just  as  if 
she  were  the  only  woman  on  earth  and 
death  unheard  of,  and  he  makes  love  to 
Seraphine  because  she's  a  sharp  tool,  and 
neither  of  them  stirs  his  snaky  pulses  to 
one  flutter.  He  has  the  grace  to  change 
color  sometimes,  when  Nell  speaks  to  him, 
but  his  feeling  for  her  is  savage  and 
ignoble.  He'd  beat  her  into  submission 
with  a  club  if  he  could. 

The  Colonel  says  nothing  and  does 
nothing  but  smoke.  He  declares  he  never 
did  anything  well  but  fight,  and  there's 
nothing  to  fight.  He  amuses  himself 
now  and  then  with  the  gun,  and  fires  a 
"salute  to  the  Pole"  as  he  calls  it,  though, 
thank  Heaven,  we're  yet  far  enough  from 
that. 

For  two  days  we've  been  drifting  north- 
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west  ;  indeed,  we've  not  seen  any  ice,  but 
it's  frightfully  cold.  I've  always  com- 
plained of  American  houses  in  winter,  but 
I'd  like  to  find  myself  in  the  hottest ! 

Mr.  Dennott  forgot  himself  to-day. 
Perkins  is  no  worse,  but  the  suspense  is 
miserable,  and,  though  no  one  says  it,  we 
all  know  our  position  may  be  hopeless. 
Such  a  man  as  Dennott  is  too  selfish  not 
to  show  himself  a  coward  at  a  time  like 
this.  Moreover,  to-day  he  was  out  of 
temper  with  me,  for  Lloyd  was  sick  in  her 
berth  and  I'd  set  Seraphine  at  work  in 
my  cabin  (after  locking  all  the  drawers). 

We  sat  over  the  luncheon  a  long  time, 
until  no  one  was  left  but  Nell  and  Den- 
nott and  myself.  In  the  attempt  to 
make  conversation  I  had  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  night  at  Sassnitz.  Till  to- 
day Dennott  had  known  only  that  we 
were  going  on  a  wild-goose  chase  in  the 
south  seas — nothing  more  definite — and 
he  seemed  strangely  affected  by  my  story. 
I  never  saw  anyone  who  had  just  met  a 
ghost,  but  I  should  fancy  only  fear  of  the 
supernatural  could  make  a  man's  face 
look  as  his  did.  And  whether  it  was 
fright  or  something  else,  all  the  evil  of 
him  seemed  to  come  to  the  surface. 

"  And  Mr.  D wight  spends  a  fortune 
and  risks  half  a  hundred  lives  for  his 
wife's  dreams  !  "  he  sneered.  "  It  certain- 
ly remained  for  the  American  husband 
to  carry  chivalry — and  credulity — so  far 
as  that ! " 

I  was  so  angry  at  the  insult  to  John 
that  I  bit  my  lips.  I  wouldn't  bark  back 
at  such  a  cur. 

But  Nell  answered  for  me.  Her  words 
should  have  stung  him,  but  he  seemed 
hardly  aware  that  she  had  spoken.  He 
left  us  with  a  rude  sort  of  abruptness,  and 
when  we  went  on  deck  Captain  Wells 
was  showing  him  on  the  chart  exactly 
where  we  are.  Later,  I  saw  him  poring 
over  a  pencil-map  of  his  own. 

March  12th. 

Southward  again  in  a  gale.  The  line 
along  the  horizon  is  ice ! 

Lloyd  is  still  in  bed  (disabled  by  terror 
and  afraid  to  meet  Dennott  as  well).    Nell 

is  reading  to  her. 

March  13th. 

Nell  discovered  John  descending  into 
the  bowels  of  the  boat  and  insisted  on 


going  down  with  him.  She  came  up  all 
grease  and  dust,  with  her  lips  shut  tight. 
Since  then  she  is  not  herself.  Her  fore- 
head is  drawn  into  close  lines  and  she 
notices  nothing.  She  has  bewitched 
John's  reason,  and  they  sit  discussing  im- 
possibilities with  an  air  of  expectation 
that  is  worse  than  silence.  It  is  all  so 
foolish  and  futile. 

It  is  still  storming  and  the  wind  is  fitful. 
Whenever  there  is  a  break  we  can  see  the 
ice  plainly.  For  weeks  now  we  have  been 
drifting  toward  the  west,  but  it  is  this 
occasional  northeast  wind  that  is  worst. 
It  makes  me  shiver  to  look  at  the  chart. 
If  it  would  only  blow  from  the  south. 

Perkins  is  still  unconscious. 

March   14th,  Morning. 

I  must  sleep.  All  last  night  I  smelt  the 
smells  of  the  English  fields  in  spring  and 
heard  the  fountain  drip  in  the  park  at 
home. 

Captain  Wells  and  the  second  engineer 
are  going  to  try  another  experiment. 
Nell  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  are 
going  to  make  another  attempt  to  mend 
the  shaft.  I  can  see  there's  no  hope  of 
success.  They  are  doing  it  to  please 
Nell.  She  is  down  in  the  shaft-tunnel  at 
this  moment.  She  says  she  was  brought 
up  among  machines.  Her  father  invents, 
I  infer.  I  overheard  her  questioning  the 
young  engineer. 

"Was  a  broken  shaft  ever  mended  at 
sea,  Mr.  MacCleod?" 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  the  engineer  of  the  Ba- 
varia got  great  praise  for  bringing  her  in, 
ye'll  mind.  But  it's  a  deeficult  thing,  a 
fair  deeficult  thing  to  do." 

"  But  why  can't  you  do  it  if  he  did  ?" 
demanded  Nell. 

The  lad,  for  he's  hardly  more,  shook 
his  head. 

"  He'd  had  years  of  experience,  miss, 
but  I'll  try  again  if  you  put  it  so." 

And  they're  trying.  Nell  has  explained 
to  me  the  way  it's  to  be  done,  but  the 
idea  I  gathered  seems  to  amuse  her. 
Never  mind.  My  family  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  machines. 

Afternoon. 
We  are  no  better  for  the  experiment. 
No  one  can  mend  it. 

And   the  ice  is  plain   and  jagged  and 
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near    and    the   cold    ghastly.      Perkins  is 
muttering,  but  still  unconscious. 

March  15th. 
Something  must  be  done. 

March  16th. 

Nell  has  done  it.  Against  the  doctor's 
orders  she  walked  into  Perkins's  cabin  and 
took  his  hand,  and  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  she  said  :  "The  shaft  is  broken  thirty 
feet  from  the  collision  bulkhead.  We  are 
drifting  on  the  ice.  MacCleod  can't  make 
the  collar  meet." 

Perkins  looked  at  her  with  his  eyebrows 
drawn  down,  as  John  says  he  always  looks 
when  he's  talking  about  his  engines,  and 
sat  up,  or  tried  to. 

"  You're  too  weak,"  she  said.  "  I'll 
send  MacCleod.    He'll  do  what  you  say." 

They  report  each  step  as  fast  as  it's  taken 
and  he  has  shown  no  signs  of  relapsing. 
They're  cutting  out  a  stanchion  to  use  as 
a  bolt — and  drilling  holes  in  the  shaft. 


Perkins    has    become 
God — is  there  no  way  ! 


An  hour  later, 
incoherent.       O 

Later. 

The  doctor  has  been  here  to  give  me  a 
stimulant.  His  words  were  better  than 
the  medicine. 

Nell  has  taken  matters  quite  into  her 
own  control.  She  settled  herself  as  Per- 
kins's nurse,  bent  over  close  to  his  ear,  and 
took  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

"Sleep  !  "  she  said,  "so  you  can  help 
us.  Sleep  !  "  and  he  stopped  muttering. 
Her  touch  seems  to  have  a  most  inexplic- 
able effect.  Now  he  sleeps,  still  grasping 
her  hands. 

Later  still. 

He  has  made  the  broken  shaft  a  part  of 
his  delirium.  He  is  going  on  with  his  di- 
rections mixed  with  ravings  about  his  fam- 
ily and  a  man  he  hates  who,  he  thinks,  is 
pursuing  us  in  a  gunboat.  His  delusion  is 
so  real  that  I've  had  to  come  away.  It 
would  need  only  that  to  make  our  situation 
even  more  horrible  than  it  is. 

They  can't  work  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
him,  but  MacCleod  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  each  step  long  before  it's  done, 
and  he  has  finished  most  of  the  necessary 
directions. 


March  17th,  Morning. 
It  was  time.    He  grows  more  and  more 
wild  as  we  fail  to  start.      He  says  they  are 
firing  on  us. 

Night  again. 

They  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
following  Perkins's  directions.  Some  tool 
lacking.  His  delirium  has  increased  so  one 
of  the  stewards  is  helping  to  hold  him.  It 
seems 

I  was  interrupted  by  the  doctor  looking 
for  Perkins.  He  had  escaped  everyone 
and  fled  away  to  the  engines.  The  men 
were  terrified  out  of  their  wits  when  they 
saw  him  standing  over  them  in  the  dim  flare 
of  the  shaft  well. 

They'd  almost  given  up  and  were  rest- 
ing in  sullen  silence  looking  down  at  the 
shaft.  MacCleod  was  pleading  with  them, 
when  all  at  once  he  stopped,  and  they 
turned  around  to  see  what  had  arrested 
him.  Their  nerves  were  pretty  well  on 
edge,  and  no  sailor  could  have  met  that 
corpse-like  figure  in  white  without  terror. 

His  eyes  were  blazing,  and  when  he  gave 
a  command  the  men  fell  to  work  like  mad 
and  their  strength  was  more  than  human. 
Nothing  but  force  can  get  Perkins  away, 
and  the  exertion  has  set  him  into  a  violent 
perspiration.  He  tears  off  the  blankets  the 
doctor  carries  him  and  prowls  up  and  down 
driving  the  men,  talking,  gesticulating, 
working,  like  one  possessed.  He  has  cut 
and  bruised  his  bare  ankles,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  even  that  he's  not  dressed. 
About  the  work  his  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever, 
but  all  the  time  he  hears  that  boat  bom- 
barding us  and  sometimes  in  his  violence 
he  strikes  the  men  for  their  slowness. 

Midnight. 

Perkins  has  fainted.  But  the  repairs 
are  finished.  They  have  been  getting  up 
the  fires  for  hours. 

If  she  should  not  go  ! 

Lloyd  is  looking  at  me  piteously  as  I 
write. 

I  can't  bear  to  stay  on    deck.      It   is 
lonely.      I  hope  eternity  isn't  like  this.      I   * 
never  want  vastness  again.      I  think  of  all 
the  cosey  corners  that  I  know,  my  dress- 
ing-room and  the — 

She  goes!     She  goes  !     Thank  Cod. 

The  men  are  cheering.  John's  voice. 
He  is  com 
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March  1 8th. 

We  are  safe.  Going  northward,  but 
slowly,  for  fear  of  straining  the  mended 
shaft. 

From  the  moment  the  engine  started 
Perkins's  delirium  began  to  yield.  He  is 
gaining. 

Dennott  is  happy.  He  has  fairly  nau- 
seated me  with  his  satisfaction  since  yes- 
terday, when  he  found  out  we'd  given 
up  the  search.  We  are  still  a  long  way 
from  land,  and,  as  John  says,  we  are  pro- 
visioned for  only  one  Antarctic  voyage. 

Nell  is  serious  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
am  haunted  by  the  thought  of  that  Eng- 
lishman on  the  egg-shaped  rock.  But  I 
say  nothing.  Dennott's  reproach  to  John 
rankles.  That  northeast  wind  blew  us 
into  far  waters,  and  the  poor  fellow  may 
be  lying  dead  on  some  land  we  drifted 
past  in  the  night. 

March  19th. 

A  blot  on  the  horizon.  It  may  prove 
a  boat.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  mist  and 
the  glasses  make  nothing  of  it.  I  shall 
think  it  a  boat  and  that  there  are  living 
people  on  her,  till  the  sun  comes  out  and 
proves  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  Colonel  says  if  it  would  only  turn 
out  a  pirates  that  he  might  have  a  "  show," 
but  the  very  idea,  like  Perkins's  delirium, 
is  too  ghastly  for  a  joke.  What  would 
become  of  a  yacht,  armed  with  only  one 
senseless  gun  for  firing  salutes,  if  a  pirate 
were  to  give  chase  ! 

Nell  is  doing  more  than  her  share  of  the 
nursing  of  Perkins.  Even  John  notices 
how  quiet  she's  grown,  now  that  we've 
really  started  north.  I  wish  he  would 
come  around  to  my  opinion  of  Dennott. 
John  is  curiously  unsuspicious  for  a  man 
that  knows  the  world.  Besides,  he  has  a 
masculine  notion  that  women  are  always 
discovering  mare's  nests. 

I  don't  know  what  possible  harm  Den- 
nott can  do  us,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
will  is  there.  He  is  malicious  and  he's  a 
coward.  I  suspect  that  he  persecutes 
Nell.  She  seems  to  find  Perkins's  cabin 
a  relief  from  something. 

I  think  Lloyd  is  coming  to  her  senses  a 
bit.  Seraphine  lost  her  jealous  temper  yes- 
terday and  spit  like  the  little  wildcat  she 
is.  Lloyd  told  me  about  it,  and  asked  if 
I  had  seen,  or  noticed,  anything  between 
her  maid  and  Mr.  Dennott. 


I  told  her  what  I  knew.  It  was  not 
pleasant,  for  she's  such  a  child  one  has 
to  use  terribly  plain  language.  I  said,  of 
course,  that  I  didn't  believe  the  man 
cared  at  all  for  Seraphine,  that  he  was 
merely  using  the  maid  as  a  tool  to  work 
on  the  mistress. 

She  flashed  out  at  that  in  quite  a  spark 
of  indignation,  and  withered  my  hint  that 
it  might  matter  to  her  what  sentiments  he 
cherished.  Since  then  she  has  shown  a 
very  proper  spirit,  and  is  plainly  disgusted 
with  him  and  with  herself. 

Later  :    Evening. 

The  boat  has  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  mist  is  fast  becoming  a  fog. 
It  is  cold,  and  blowing  briskly.  We  are 
using  just  enough  steam  to  keep  from 
being  carried  backward  on  our  course. 
This  region  is  almost  uncharted,  and 
Captain  Wells  prefers  to  stay  where  we 
are  till  daylight. 

Nell  had  been  having  a  long  talk  with 
Lloyd  when  I  looked  in  on  them  to  say 
good-night.  Both  were  bending  over  the 
picture  of  Hamilton. 

"  He  is  dead.  He  would  have  come 
back  if  he  had  not  been  killed,"  Lloyd 
was  saying.  The  tone  in  her  voice  was 
new  to  me. 

Dennott  scowled  at  Seraphine  to-night 
when  she  came  on  deck  to  bring  Lloyd's 
rugs,  and  the  girl  seemed  frightened.  I 
dislike  her.  She  is  neither  honest  nor 
good,  but  I  won't  have  her  bullied  under 
my  own  roof,  even  if  it  is  only  the  roof  of 
a  yacht. 

If  is  after  midnight.  If  I  can  sleep  it 
won't  seem  so  long  before  I  know  whether 
that  was  a  boat  or  a  picture  in  the  mist. 
If  it  was  a  boat,  she  must  have  been  sail- 
ing away  from  us.  The  search-light 
shows  nothing  on  the  sea.  I  wish  we'd 
found  our  Englishman  on  the  rock.  His 
fate  seems  more  dreadful  than  ever,  now 
I  know  what  the  horrors  of  this  waste 
can  be. 

Saturday  Morning,  March  20th. 

I  have  slipped  down  here  to  my 
writing-desk  more  for  the  sake  of  seem- 
ing occupied  than  anything  else.  But  I 
sha'n't  be  able  to  keep  long  away  from 
the  deck. 

The  boat  was  no  boat,  but  an  island,  an 
oval  sort  of  hump  in  the  sea.     If  it  should 
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be  the  "  egg-shaped  rock  "  !  We  are  steer- 
ing now  directly  for  it,  though  it  was  be- 
hind us  on  the  west  when  the  sun  rose. 

Mr.  Dennott's  conduct  is  extraordinary. 
He  has  at  last  betrayed  himself.  From 
the  moment  John  gave  the  order  to  turn 
back,  the  man  followed  him  about  offering 
endless  objections.  Finally  he  urged  the 
condition  of  Perkins  and  the  risk  of  our 
being  again  disabled. 

John  answered,  soothingly. 

"  Of  course  we  must  go  back,"  he  said. 
"  You  wouldn't  have  me  pass  that  rock 
and  never  stop  !  " 

"But  no  one  was  warned  of  this!" 
snapped  Dennott. 

"  Warned  !  "  John's  voice  was  less 
soothing.  "  See  here,  Dennott,  I  don't 
expect  to  find  either  man  or  beast  on  that 
island,  but  I  shall  stop.  As  for  danger, 
there's  always  danger " 

"  Danger,  but  not  crime,"  Dennott  in- 
terrupted, viciously.  "  Kidnapping,  even 
to  please  a  woman,  is  a  crime  !  " 

I  turned  and  got  away  before  Dennott 
saw  me.  If  he  had  spoken  to  me  in  the 
tone  he  used  to  John — even  John's  long- 
suffering  has  its  limit,  and  I  pray  Heaven 
we  may  reach  home  without  a  scene. 

Why  shouldn't  this  be  the  egg-shaped 
rock  ?  I  hardly  dare  think.  It  is  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
Falkland  Islands.    Of  course  it  cannot  be. 

Almost  noon. 

Nell  came  to  call  me  and  I  find  my  desk 
unlocked.  I  must  have  turned  the  key 
before  the  lid  was  close  enough  to  catch. 
I  hope  no  one  has  been  at  the  contents. 
Seraphine  was  in  the  room  when  I  came 
down  and  it  made  me  suspicious. 

We  have  been  anchored  here  now  for 
two  hours.  As  we  got  nearer  I  was  more 
excited  than  I  liked  to  say.  So  was  every- 
one, for  that  matter.  Dennott  seemed 
making  an  effort  to  control  himself.  He 
used  every  possible  means  to  conciliate 
Lloyd.  Seraphine  has  "confessed  "  that  all 
she  said  to  her  mistress  was  a  fabrication. 
She  is  completely  under  the  man's  thumb. 
But  Lloyd  does  not  respond.  Some  in- 
stinct has  at  last  taken  fright.  The  bare 
thought  of  rivalry  with  her  maid  has  sick- 
ened her.  She  will  be  as  obstinate  in  her 
distrust  as  she  was  in  her  childish  confi- 
dence. 


John — I  can  hardly  believe  it — still 
laughs  at  me. 

"  Dennott's  no  villain,"  he  says.  "  Cow- 
ard, just  plain  coward  !  Folly  to  be  angry. 
There  are  such  chaps,  you  know,  good 
fellows  till  they're  in  a  hole.  Then  they 
snarl.  Don't  waste  any  wrath  on  him, 
Celia.      He's  afraid  !  " 

I  believe  I  am  fated  not  to  see  myself 
vindicated.  I  do  dislike  the  idea  of  being 
thought  petty  and  suspicious,  or  worse 
still,  melodramatic. 

This  writing  seems  the  only  way  by 
which  to  kill  the  time.  Nell  is  as  restless 
as  I  am.  She  would  have  gone  with  the 
exploring  party,  but  at  the  last  minute 
Dennott  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and 
joined  them.  The  man  looked  anxious — 
desperate.  What  can  be  the  connection 
between  his  fright  and  this  island  ! 

The  Colonel  promised  me  to  see  that 
no  harm  came  to  John.  There  are  six  in 
the  party,  John,  the  Colonel,  Dennott,  and 
three  of  the  sailors. 

I  have  made  a  map  of  the  island  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  it.  The  dotted  line  is  our 
course  and  A  is  the  Chicola  at  anchor ;  C 
is  the  egg-shaped  part  we  saw  first,  and  B 
is  a  headland  or  little  promontory  that 
shuts  off  our  view  from  everything  but  a 
low,  reef-like  stretch  of  rocks  (D)  that  form 
one  shore  of  the  channel  by  which  we  en- 
tered. The  egg-shaped  part  is  so  high  that 
it  seems  to  rise  like  a  precipice  from  the 
basin  where  we  are  lying.  On  all  sides 
but  one  we  have  lost  the  sky. 


N'V 


One  o'clock. 
This  is  getting  unbearable.    Where  can 
they  be  !     I  can't  stay  here.      I  can't  stay 
on  deck.     Where  is  John  !     He  wouldn't 
leave  me  in  this  suspense  unless 

Some  time  in  the  Night,  March  20th  or  21st. 

I   couldn't  write   any  more  this  morn- 
ing.     I  doubt  if  I  shall  do  much  better 
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now.  But  it's  become  a  habit — writing. 
I  can't  read.  I  should  interrupt  every 
line  to  live  over  the  day. 

I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could — the  wait- 
ing. Then  I  persuaded  Captain  Wells  to 
send  Nell  and  me  over  to  the  height  I 
marked  B  on  my  map.  We  arranged  a 
set  of  handkerchief  signals  with  Lloyd. 

It  was  a  scramble,  landing,  but  we 
managed  it.  and  what  was  harder,  we 
managed  the  climb  up  the  rocks.  I  never 
saw  such  wicked  rocks  as  those  that  form 
the  ridges  of  that  miserable  island.  They 
jut  up  into  sharp  points  like  the  teeth  of 
a  saw,  and  each  of  these  points  has  a 
saw-like  edge  that  tears  and  cuts.  It  was 
bad  enough  on  the  headland,  but  what 
lay  beyond  seemed  worse. 

Nell  remarked  a  queer  thing  that  we  re- 
membered afterward.  All  these  jagged 
teeth  either  rose  straight  up  or  projected 
toward  the  west. 

Once  on  top  we  could  see  the  whole 
place.  There  were  two  islands  stretching 
away  a  mile  or  more,  the  one  we  were  on, 
a  continuation  of  the  egg-shaped  part  we 
had  seen  first,  and  another  curving  away 
to  the  southwest,  a  sterile  wilderness  of 
rocks.  These  rocks  were  the  worst  of  all. 
Nell  said  that  with  her  eyes  half  shut  she 
saw  thousands  of  bony  arms  "  stretched 
out  to  grasp  some  invisible  prey."  It 
was  uncanny. 

Between  the  two  islands  there  was  a 
fairish  width  of  water,  which  was  nearly 
closed  at  our  end  by  the  promontory  on 
which  we  stood.  There  was  barely  room 
here  for  a  small  boat  to  pass,  but  the  far 
entrance  was  wide.  Midway  of  our 
island  was  a  patch  of  scrubby  bushes  and 
what  might  be  a  bowlder,  or  a  small  house. 
Even  there  the  rocks  were  heaped  to- 
gether in  a  most  awful  and  desolate 
fashion,  and  save  for  our  boat,  there  was 
no  sign  of  inhabitant  anywhere — bird  or 
beast  or  human  being. 

We  waved  our  handkerchiefs  once  to 
show  that  we  could  see  nothing,  and  set 
our  eyes  to  the  glasses  again. 

I  was  the  first  to  discover  a  figure 
crawling  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  brush. 
Then  followed  another,  then  another, 
dots  creeping  out  on  the  surface — one, 
two,  three,  four — until  we  counted  six, 
and  then  I  dropped  my  glass.  I  was 
trembling  with  relief  and  my  arm  was  un- 


steady, but  Nell  kept  her  glass  at  her  eyes 
and — "  There's  a  seventh  !  "  she  cried. 
"  There's  another  man  !  " 

Before  they  were  within  hail  we  had 
scrambled  down  again,  gone  aboard,  and 
sent  the  boat  back  to  the  shore. 

The  very  air  seemed  to  hold  its  breath 
as  we  waited.  The  waves  scarcely  moved 
the  boat.  Nell's  cheeks  burned.  Lloyd 
clung  to  me  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
then  walked  over  to  the  ladder  and  stopped 
there,  looking  down  at  the  green  water, 
not  stirring. 

The  excitement  among  the  men  was  so 
tense  I  feared  Martha  had  said  too  much. 

At  last  John  stood  on  the  nearest  ridge 
of  rocks  looking  down  on  us,  and  I  cried 
out  to  him,  "John  !"  and  he  answered 
me,  "  We've  found  him,  Celia,"  and  he 
turned  and  put  out  both  hands,  and  the 
Colonel  drew  himself  up  beside  my  hus- 
band and  they  held  between  them  a  strange 
figure. 

And  the  cheers  broke  out  again  and 
again,  but  as  they  brought  him  up  the 
ladder  the  sound  died  into  murmurs  of 
pity,  for  the  man  was  weak  and  worn  to 
a  dreadful  pass ;  that  everyone  could 
see. 

Then  all  at  once  I  heard  Lloyd's  voice. 
Such  a  cry  !  I  didn't  know  she  had  soul 
enough  for  so  much  feeling.  It  shivered 
all  through  me,  and  the  men  turned  and 
looked  at  one  another  and  there  was  a 
perfect  silence. 

I  thought  Lloyd  must  have  fainted,  but 
she  hadn't.  She  stood  with  one  slender 
arm  about  the  stranger's  queerly  clad  body, 
and  his  arm  rested  on  her  shoulder,  and  her 
face — well,  I  suppose  some  such  change 
immortality  will  make.  I  didn't  know  it 
was  in  the  girl. 

And  the  man.  He  did  not  even  look  at 
us,  for  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  her. 

Before  anyone  had  spoken,  Doctor  Bel- 
lew  had  interfered  and  carried  him  off. 
But  it  was  Hamilton.  So  much  I  knew, 
for  I  remembered  him  well.  And  it  was 
an  American,  not  an  Englishman,  we  had 
saved  after  all. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  they  came 
aboard.  They  had  been  away  between 
three  and  four  hours.  First  they  had  made 
a  long  search  on  all  sides  of  the  egg-shaped 
portion  of  the  island.  And  even  after  they 
had  found  the  prisoner  they  could  not  at 
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once  start  on  the  difficult  journey  across 
the  rocks,  his  weakness  was  so  great. 

I  was  eager  to  be  off,  out  of  sight  of  the 
place.  But  MacCleod,  under  Perkins's  di- 
rections, had  spent  the  day  overhauling 
the  shaft,  already  weakened  by  a  few  days' 
use,  and  he  needed  another  hour.  We  had 
been  going  at  less  than  half  speed  and 
Perkins  decided  it  must  be  still  further 
reduced,  so  that  an  hour  more  or  less 
seemed  no  great  matter. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  sailors  of  John's 
party  had  discovered  a  spring  (K)  and  it 
appeared  to  Captain  Wells  a  providential 
opportunity  to  replenish  our  supply  of 
water. 

The  doctor  had  ordered  a  fresh  impris- 
onment for  Hamilton.  He  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  talk  until  he  is  stronger  and  he 
has  been  all  day  under  the  influence  of 
some  sleeping-potion.      It  has  saved  him, 
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no  doubt,  from  madness  or  brain  fever,  but 
as  I  sat  on  deck  watching  them  tumble  the 
barrels  of  water  on  board  and  looking  up 
at  the  walls  of  that  curious  harbor,  I  was 
impatient  to  hear  his  story  and  thought  the 
doctor's  arrangement  very  arbitrary. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the  small  boat 
was  pulled  up  and  fastened  in  place,  and 
we  began  crawling  out  of  the  basin  into 
the  channel. 

I  took  my  glass  and  stood  by  the  pilot- 
house, hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  islands  as  we  cleared 
the  headland,  but  I  had  no  more  than 
fixed  my  gaze  on  the  opening  when  a  roar 
like  a  blast  of  thunder  made  me  drop  the 
glass  and  stare  with  naked  eyes  first  up  in- 
to the  sky  and  then  straight  ahead. 

There,  clearly  in  my  line  of  vision,  clean 


against  the  sky,  stood  out  another  boat. 
She  lay  peacefully  enough  at  anchor  be-, 
tween  the  two  islands,  but  rags  of  smoke 
still  hung  over  her  stern  and  floated  lightly 
straight  up  in  the  still  air. 

I  looked  to  see  if  we  were  hit.  It  had 
been  no  more  than  a  blank  shot  sent  as  a 
warning. 

As  1  turned  toward  the  place  where 
John  had  been  standing  with  the  captain, 
I  saw  that  Dennott  was  beside  me,  and, 
instead  of  alarm,  his  face  showed  a  pleased 
excitement. 

"  That  means  we  must  stop,"  he  said, 
quickly.  (His  expression  had  changed 
as  he  met  my  eyes.)  "  They  want  to 
speak  to  us." 

Our  progress  through  the  channel  had 
been  slow,  but  we  showed  no  signs  of 
stopping,  and  even  while  Dennott  was 
speaking,  came  the  sound  of  a  second 
shot.  The  noise  of  the  echo,  of  stones 
rattling  down  from  the  bluff  (this  time  it 
was  not  blank  shot),  of  the  captain's 
orders,  and  of  Dennott's  voice  made  one 
horrid  confusion.  The  spray  wet  my 
face  where  the  stones  splashed  up  the 
water  about  our  bow. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  It  was  Dennott 
again,  shouting  at  the  captain.  "  Stop  ! 
or  they  will  blow  you  in  pieces  ! " 

I  put  up  my  glass.  I  wasn't  thinking 
much  about  Dennott.  It  was  the  boat 
— I  had  recognized  her  flag.  We  were 
going  a  little  faster,  but  a  crippled  span- 
iel cannot  outrun  a  greyhound.  I  knew 
those  boats  launched  in  the  harbor  of 
Beletsk. 

She  was  under  way,  making  for  the 
farther  opening  between  the  islands.  I 
heard  John  speak,  but  I  could  not  take 
my  eyes  from  the  glass.  The  cruiser 
kept  firing  as  she  went.  Then  a  higher 
point  of  rock  cut  her  off.  She  disap- 
peared southward.  John  had  me  by  the 
arm. 

"  Come  below  ;  you  mustn't  stay  here  !  " 
he  said. 

•'Which  way,"  I  answered,  "which 
way  will  they  turn  ?  If  they  go  south 
we  could  put  back.  She's  too  big  to  run 
in  here."  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for 
us  in  the  open. 

There  was  another  shot.  It  tore  up  the 
water  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away.  Then  the 
higher  rocks  again  cut  us  oft.      The  next 
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time  she  had  no  chance  to  aim,  but  we 
saw  she  had  turned  north. 

Dennott  was  beside  himself.  He  raved. 
No  one  noticed  him.  I  knew  things  that 
happened  in  Beletsk — in  the  governor's 
palace,  in  the  prisons — outside  !  So  did 
John.  Here — with  no  witnesses — no  end 
to  be  gained —     No  :  we'd  not  stop. 

Captain  Wells  (he  was  as  calm  as  when 
I  first  saw  him  standing  in  the  door  of  a 
New  England  farm-house)  had  set  the  sails 
to  catch  the  little  breath  that  was  spring- 
ing up. 

The  gunboat  was  coming  straight  to- 
ward us  now — not  more  than  half  a  mile 
away — firing — firing — all  the  time.  She 
had  two  guns  in  her  bow.  The  noise  was 
like  the  end  of  the  world.  A  horrible 
breaking  up  of  everything — a  kind  of 
maelstrom  in  the  midst  of  all  that  peace 
around  us.  The  waves  rose  in  great  leaps 
under  our  very  sides  ;  we  rolled  in  the  tur- 
moil made  by  the  bursting  shells.  The 
gun  in  our  bow  was  worthless  to  us,  of 
course.  I  saw  the  Colonel  look  at  it.  He 
was  at  work — with  the  sailors.  Not  that 
work  seemed  of  any  use. 

I  couldn't  go  below.  John  stowed  me 
as  safely  as  possible,  and  left  me  for  an  in- 
stant. There  was  something  fearful  in  the 
silence  of  the  men  as  they  obeyed  orders. 
All  the  blood  in  my  body  seemed  settling 
in  a  sharp  pressure  about  my  heart. 

There  were  splinters  falling  around  us, 
as  Nell  came  quickly  across  the  deck. 
She  lifted  the  glass  in  my  hand. 

"  Look  !  "  she  cried.  "  Look  !  Do  you 
see  the  flags  ?  " 

"  Yes — Tesgovia " 

"No:  the  other."  Her  hand  clenched 
on  my  arm  in  a  grasp  that  hurt. 

"  Yellow,  with  a  coat  of  arms  ?  "  My 
hand  shook. 

"That's  the  flag  of  the  Duke  of  Bta- 
bura,  the  man  I'm  to  marry."  Her  face 
was  dreadful  to  see.  "  I  will  kill  myself, 
but  I  will  not  fall  into  his  hands." 

She  spoke  very  fast,  I  thought  in  a  whis- 
per. It  must  have  been  loud  or  I  couldn't 
have  heard.  They  were  nearer.  The  aim 
was  truer. 

"  It  was  to  please  my  father.  There 
was  another — I  thought  he  had  desert- 
ed me — But  there  may  have  been  treach- 
ery  " 

All  at  once  her  words  broke  through  my 


absorption.  I  saw  it — all  she  meant.  The 
long  winter  at  Beletsk — the  Duke  whose 
marriage  to  the  daughter  would  cancel 
debts  to  the  father — the  other  man — dis- 
posed of — the  girl  piqued — half  pleased 
by  the  handsome  Duke — badgered  by  her 
father — the  horror  of  the  revulsion 

Then  John  was  there  with  his,  "  Go, 
dear;  go  below.  I'll  come  in  a  minute," 
and  I  was  answering,  "With  you;  I  stay 
with  you,  John" — then  a  shock  that  tore 
us  apart,  and  flung  Nell  and  me  against 
the  foremast.  When  we  could  see,  there 
was  John's  body  like  a  shield  in  front  of 
us,  arms  outstretched  and  blood  dripping 
from  one  wrist. 

I  bound  it  quickly  before  I  looked  else- 
where. The  pilot-house  was  shattered,  the 
wheel  jammed  and  useless.  One  of  the 
sailors  lay  on  the  deck,  and  Doctor  Bellew 
bent  over  him  with  a  case  of  instruments 
open  beside  them. 

The  others  were  coming  faster.  It 
could  not  be  long. 

"I  must  tell  Lloyd,"  I  cried,  and  I  knew 
as  I  left  him  that  John  was  glad  to  see 
me  go  into  better  shelter. 

Lloyd  met  me  at  the  door  of  Hamil- 
ton's cabin. 

"Sh-sh-sh!"  she  said.  Even  in  that 
awful  uproar  she  hushed  me.  "He  must 
not  wake.  He  shall  not — to  any  new 
horrors.  At  the  very  last,  if  there  is  no 
hope " 

"  But  there  is  no  hope,  save  in  a  mira- 
cle. Come  and  see,"  I  implored.  "Let 
us  all  be  together,  on  deck." 

"Not  yet,"  she  answered.  "At  the 
end,  if  there  is  time — "  and  she  pushed 
me  away  gently  and  I  went  back.  Love 
had  made  Lloyd  great. 

I  had  to  cling  to  everything  as  I  made 
my  way  up  to  John.  We  rocked  in  a 
wallowing,  horrible  fashion. 

The  men  had  worked  like  heroes. 
Now  they  waited.  Most  of  them  neither 
cried  nor  swore.  Some  of  them  knelt. 
It  troubled  me  to  see  the  cook  in  his 
white  cap  sobbing  by  the  companion  way, 
and  Sam,  the  cat,  rubbing  against  Nell 
and  looking  up  anxiously  at  her  and  us. 

Nell  took  the  frightened  creature  in 
her  arms  and  it  settled  down  trembling. 
(I  laid  my  hand  on  its  neck  and  it  was 
purring — a  comfortable  little  bubbling  of 
contentment.) 
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The  mainmast  was  split  and  fallen 
from  the  middle.  The  yacht  had  swung 
around  and  lay  spent,  heaving  and  sink- 
ing with  a  kind  of  wrenching  groan. 

Doctor  Bellew  still  worked  over  the 
wounded  man.  He  did  not  look  up,  even 
when  part  of  the  rail  was  shorn  off  almost 
at  his  right  hand. 

It  was  all  in  a  moment.  I  saw  every- 
thing as  if  it  were  quite  unreal — as  if  I 
were  looking  into  a  glass  and  had  no  part 
in  the  panorama. 

The  sailors  had  bared  their  heads. 
Everyone  was  silent.  All  the  time  the 
black  thing  was  coming — death  hurling 
itself  upon  us.  John's  arm  was  around 
me.  I  put  out  a  hand  to  Nell,  but  she 
was  gone  to  Lloyd.  If  there  is  a  brave 
deed  above  another  it  is  to  go  down  into 
the  dark  inside  of  a  sinking  ship  and 
wait  death  in  a  cage.  I  couldn't  have 
done  it — unless  John  had  been  there. 

And  then  I  saw  Dennott  coming  up 
from  below  with  a  long  strip  of  white, 
from  the  bed  linen,  waving  on  a  stick. 
He  struck  out  brutally  with  the  stick  as 
the  white  rag  was  torn  from  his  grasp. 

After  that  no  one  moved.  I  felt 
John's  clasp  tighten  quickly.  They  had 
withheld  their  fire  for  a  little,  so  as  to  load 
both  guns  at  once.  They  were  close,  so 
close  they  could  have  made  fragments  of 
a  bigger  boat  than  ours.  The  cat  was 
crouching  under  the  broken  mast. 

I  held  the  glass.  I  saw  the  gunners 
waiting  the  instant  to  fire.  I  closed  my 
eyes  and — the  very  foundations  of  the  sea 
seemed  vomited  up.  One  loud  ex- 
plosion— the  last  and  worst,  I  thought,  if 
I  thought  at  all,  then  another  more  loud, 
and  in  our  very  ears ;  and,  after,  a  more 
fearful  rocking  and  wallowing  of  the  yacht, 
and  from  John  just  two  words:  "My  God!  " 
Then  I  felt  the  glass  taken  out  of  my  hands. 

Something  I  had  not  expected  in  the 
tone  and  more  than  all,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  glass,  made  me  open  my  eyes.  At 
first  I  could  not  make  it  out  at  all.  The 
cruiser  was  gone. 

The  sea  was  beaten  and  broken  into 
great  billows  of  foam  and  two  huge  masses 
of  a  hull  were  just  sinking  out  of  sight. 
And  it  was  her  fragments,  not  ours,  that 
were  still  falling  as  if  they  came  from  the 
sky  itself.  The  air  and  the  water  were  in 
awful  commotion. 


Then  the  captain's  voice  called  : 

"  Lower  the  boat." 

I  could  not  move.  "  Thank  God," 
and  "  O  God,  I  thank  Thee,"  and  "  Have 
mercy  on  their  souls,"  I  think  I  said, 
but  whether  aloud  or  to  myself  I  do  not 
know. 

The  men  were  awed  and  strange  in 
manner,  but  they  went  swiftly  to  their 
posts.  The  cook  was  still  sobbing  by  the 
companion-way;  whether  he  knew  that 
the  peril  was  past  or  still  feared  I  cannot 
tell. 

Only  the  thought  of  Nell  and  her 
courage  and  of  the  other  girl  committed 
to  my  care  gave  me  strength  to  move,  to 
leave  the  spot  where  all  the  awfulness 
and  wonder  stared  me  in  the  face.  But 
I  went  down  and  told  them.  What,  I 
hardly  know.  Both  looked  at  me  solemnly 
like  souls  out  of  another  life,  and  I  kissed 
them,  and  left  them,  and  went  back. 

It  was  some  time  before  Nell  came  to 
me.  Lloyd  had  fainted  and  needed  her. 
I  had  the  glass  again  and  was  staring  at 
the  sea.  Nothing  but  fragments  floating 
everywhere.  Of  all  the  hull  there  remained 
only  one  piece  of  any  size,  a  coop-like  bit 
that  bobbed  and  wavered  on  the  side 
toward  us.  There  was  nowhere  any  sign 
of  anything  human  unless  the  dark  things 
on  the  coop-like  raft  could  be  men. 

Our  boat  was  making  for  it.  Then  it 
toppled  over  and  sank.  But  the  boat  kept 
on.  It  was  not  too  late.  As  I  watched  it 
returning  I  could  distinguish  the  figures  of 
two  men.  I  looked  and  looked,  and  as  I 
looked  I  cried  out  with  dismay.  One  fig- 
ure lay  prostrate  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
but  the  other  that  sat  erect  and  nursed  a 
wounded  arm  had  the  face  of  the  miniature 
I  had  found  lying  on  Nell's  dressing-table 
and  opened. 

Nell  heard,  and  she  too  raised  the  glass. 
It  fell  from  her  hands  to  the  deck,  and 
when  I  turned  to  promise  her  protection 
she  was  gone.  But  I  saw  Martha  follow, 
and  knew  she  was  safe. 

"  She  must  'ave  struck  a  'idden  rock  and 
'er  speed  was  hawful,"  I  heard  a  sailor  say. 
Then  I  remembered  the  teeth  all  pointing 
west.  And  she  was  coming  straight  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

But  the  explosions  ?  Were  they  steam— 
or  the  magazine  ?  I  suppose  no  one  will 
ever  know.     Those  horns  of  rock  might 
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have  gored  sheer  beyond  any  false  bottom 
ever  made. 

I  was  hardly  curious  as  to  the  approach 
of  the  boat.  Indeed  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing, but  longed  to  go  away  to  my  own  cabin 
and  kneel  with  a  thankful  heart,  alone,  and 
give  praise  to  God. 

I  had  forgotten  Seraphine.  I  am 
ashamed  that  it  was  so,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  the  girl,  when  I  saw 
her  standing  not  far  from  Dennott,  who 
lounged  against  the  stump  of  the  main- 
mast. He  held  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  right 
hand. 

And  then  there  happened  something- 
strange  and  sudden,  a  thing  I  had  wanted 
with  all  my  heart,  and  yet  I  felt  no  triumph 
at  the  moment,  only  distress  and  horror. 
For  when  the  man  of  the  miniature  set  his 
foot  upon  the  deck  his  eyes  fell  on  Den- 
nott, who  stood,  once  more  erect  and  con- 
fident, with  the  empty  glass  in  his  hand, 
and  without  a  word  of  greeting  or  grati- 
tude he  turned  to  John  and  demanded, 
sharply  : 

"  How  does  he  come  here  ?" 
Dennott's  eyes  turned  first  to  the  com- 
panion-way. I  saw  the  glass  shake,  but 
before  the  question  was  fairly  spoken  it  had 
steadied  and  his  air  was  as  confident  as 
before. 

The  stranger  repeated  his  question. 
"  How  comes  that  fellow  here  ?" 
"  He    is    my    guest,"   John    answered, 
coldly.     I  thought  that  he  returned  the 
other's  excited  glance  with  some  contempt. 
"  Your  guest  !  "     The  man  put  his  hand 
under  his  belt.     "  Then  your  guest  writes 
this,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  paper.     One 
corner  was  wet,  and  tore  as  it  came  out. 
It  was  the  paper  of  the  Chicola.     I  knew 
it,  for  it  was  made  for  me.     He  held  it  to- 
ward John.     I  could  see  that  the  heading 
was  gone,  but  I  knew  my  paper. 

"  Read  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  John 
read  : 

"  '  To  the  Agents  of  the  Government  at 
Beletsk  : 
"  'The  prisoner,  R- —  H — n,  has  been 
taken  away  to-day,  March  20,  1897,  by 
the  yacht  Chicola,  owned  and  command- 
ed by  John  Dwight,  an  American.  The 
yacht  has  a  mended  shaft,  and  can  easily 
be  overhauled.  She  is  bound  for  San 
Francisco.'  " 


It  was  signed  with  a  cipher. 

A  sound  came  from  the  throats  of  the 
sailors  crowding  closer.  Some  of  them 
started  forward. 

"  How  do  you  know  this  man  wrote  the 
letter,  and  how  is  it  in  your  hands  ?  " 
John's  voice  was  still  unbelieving. 

"  It  was  found  in  the  hut  on  the  lie 
d'CEuf  and  brought  to  me  for  the  cipher 
that  no  one  else  could  read."  (The  an- 
swer was  quick  and  straight  from  the 
shoulder.)  "It  is  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  swore  to  the  prisoner's  guilt.  I  heard 
his  denunciation,  and  I  saw  him  write  and 
sign  his  deposition.  He  is  a  Tesgovian 
spy." 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,"  Dennott  broke 
in,  furiously,  "  an  Englishman  and  the 
British  flag  protects,  even  if  the  American 
can't.  Who  are  you  to  dare  insult  a  Brit- 
ish subject  ?  " 

"You  know  who  I  am."  The  accuser's 
look  did  not  move.  "  This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  overtaken  you  in  a  crime. 
The  first  time  you  would  have  kidnapped 
a  woman — for  mere " 

"  The  woman  you  wanted  to  marry,  ' 
Dennott  sneered.  "  But  you're  beaten 
there.     She's  dead." 

In  his  triumph  Dennott  overlooked  the 
confession  of  his  words,  for  they  had 
worked  a  fearful  change  in  the  man's  face. 
I  was  about  to  speak,  forgetting  how 
unwrelcome  this  Duke  of  Btabura  must  be 
to  Nell,  when,  with  a  sudden  motion,  at 
some  order  from  Captain  Wells,  four  sailors 
closed  on  Dennott  and  he  disappeared 
from  the  deck.  John  says  he  will  not  ap- 
pear again.  There  was  no  hint  of  triumph 
in  his  face  as  he  went — only  hate. 

The  Duke  had  turned  to  the  other  res- 
cued figure  ;  a  common  sailor,  he  seemed, 
with  a  boorish  and  unpleasant  counte- 
nance. He  had  speedily  come  to  himself, 
but  appeared  unable  to  stir,  through  fear 
or  obstinacy. 

"  He  owes  his  life  to  being  set  to  guard 
me,"  his  companion  said. 

I  thought  he  looked  at  the  loutish  creat- 
ure kindly.  In  spite  of  my  knowledge,  I 
could  not  dislike  this  stranger  with  the 
foreign  coloring  and  the  English  accent. 
He  could  not  be  altogether  ignoble,  for 
the  sailors  had  found  him  supporting  the 
heavy  weight  of  his  stupid  comrade  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.     (He  had  strained 
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one  arm,  already  hurt,  so  it  stiffened  help- 
lessly after  the  rescue.) 

As  I  watched  him,  more  puzzled  at 
each  glance,  Martha  appeared. 

"  Miss  Caldwell  is  all  right,  Ma'am, 
only  a  little  white  and  queer,"  she  said. 

I  was  turning  over  the  Duke's  words, 
"  To  guard  me  !  "     A\  nat  did  he  mean  ? 

The  sailors  were  clearing  the  deck.  The 
boat  had  set  off  once  more.  We  were 
swinging  lumpishly  around  almost  on  the 
very  scene  of  the  explosion  and  the  busi- 
est group  of  carpenters  and  engineers  were 
still  working  with  anxious  energy  at  the 
wheel  when  I  followed  John  and  the  Col- 
onel below. 

The  stranger  was  already  in  dry  clothes, 
and  seated  before  a  luncheon  that  showed 
the  dilapidation  of  the  cook's  spirit.  But 
the  luncheon  did  not  matter,  for  he  touched 
no  food,  and  though  his  face  was  pale  and 
his  whole  attitude  oppressed,  he  sipped  the 
brandy  without  pleasure  and  it  brought  no 
color  to  his  cheek.  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to 
Nell,  but  I  could  not  help  liking  him,  and 
something  in  his  voice  was  familiar. 

"  Why  was  that  man  '  guarding  '  you  ?  " 
I  asked  him,  abruptly.  "  Because  of  the 
danger  ? " 

"  I  was  under  arrest,"  he  answered. 

"Arrest  !  That  seems  impossible,"  I 
rejoined.     "Who  had  authority?" 

He  set  down  his  glass  and  fingered  the 
bread  absently  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  us.  All  the 
animation  had  gone  out  of  him.  He 
wasn't  the  same  man  that  had  confronted 
Dennott.  But  though  his  tone  was  life- 
less it  was  clear,  as  if  he  made  a  weary  ef- 
fort to  be  courteous  to  the  curiosity  of  his 
hosts.  His  first  words  did  not  answer  my 
question. 

"  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,"  he 
said.  "  My  mother  was  a  Buckingham 
from  Exeter.  My  father  was  a  merchant 
of  Beletsk.  In  the  end  he  gave  up  his 
home  and  became  an  English  citizen.  Af- 
ter they  died,  I  travelled — finally  to  the 
home  of  my  father.  He  had  loved  the 
language,  had  liked  to  speak  it  with  me. 
The  country  was  at  war.  I  found  myself 
in  the  quarrel.  It  was  easiest  to  stay.  I 
was  made  an  officer — but  it  was  a  little 
court — my  duties  were  often  diplomatic — 
partly  because  I  spoke  two  languages  as 
my  own." 


He  stopped,  apparently  forgetting  us, 
and  broke  the  bread  in  small  pieces  and 
laid  the  pieces  in  a  row  beside  his  plate. 
Then,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  he 
raised  a  glass  and  looked  at  it  a  long  time. 

"  But  why  did  they  arrest  you?  "  asked 
John.  I  had  listened  in  silence,  not  com- 
prehending. What  was  this  story  about 
the  merchant,  his  father?  A  duke's 
father  !  I  was  dull  and  waited  stupidly 
while  he  spoke. 

"  But  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoner  I 
should  have  been  left  with  him,  on  the  isl- 
and," he  went  on.  "  The  reason  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  I  knew  too  much  of — 
Perhaps — "  He  lifted  the  glass  again, 
and  set  it  down  suddenly.  "A  year  ago 
last  November  an  American  gentleman 
came  to  Beletsk — and  his  daughter — " 
He  fell  silent  again. 

"An  American  and  his  daughter,"  re- 
peated the  Colonel,  impatiently. 

The  man  looked  up  quickly  and  flushed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "They 
spent  the  winter  there.  1  knew  them  well. 
After  two  months  I  went  to  the  father  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  accept  me  as  a  son, 
if  it  pleased  his  daughter.  He  refused  me, 
with  much  heat.  That  night  I  learned — 
what  I  might  have  seen  before — a  nephew 
of  the  King  had  made  the  same  request — 
and  been  accepted." 

"  Accepted  by  the  father  or  the  daugh- 
ter?" I  asked,  sharply. 

He  did  not  hear  me.  Seraphine  had 
opened  the  door  into  Hamilton's  cabin 
and  we  saw  Lloyd  beside  his  berth  and 
his  eyes,  opened  again,  resting  on  her  face. 
For  an  instant  I  thought  the  man's  com- 
posure was  gone.  His  look  hurt  me  like 
a  sick  child's.      But  he  did  not  stop. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  ordered  to  ac- 
company a  political  prisoner  to  this  island. 
I  was  not  alone  in  command.  I  did  not 
even  see  the  prisoner.  I  was  closeted 
with  the  commander  when  he  was  taken 
ashore.  When  I  returned  to  Beletsk  the 
marriage  was  arranged.  She  was  gone. 
There  were  spies  everywhere,  though  the 
worst,  the  one  you  have  on  board,  was  in 
England — arranging  a  rich  marriage.  I 
was  morose.  It  was  seen.  It  had  been 
said  my  suit  was  favored.  Perhaps  they 
feared  revenge — some  treason.  The  Duke 
kept  the  King  uneasy.  Some  rumor  of 
your  expedition  reached  the  court.     The 
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Slavodska  was  fitted  out  for — the  Duke 
was  in  command.  No  one  dreamed  you 
would  really  find  the  island.  It  was  a 
pretext  to  be  rid  of  me." 

"  But  the  American  girl,"  I  broke  in, 
"  where  was  she?  " 

"  I  did  not  know.  The  Duke  had  given 
out  that  she  was  in  America.  I  posted  a 
letter  beyond  the  frontier.  There  was  no 
reply.  I  knew  nothing — till  to-day — till 
this " 

"  And  you — you  are  not  the  Duke  !  "  I 
rose  and  I  must  have  startled  him  with 
I  had  been   so   quiet, 


so 


my   eagerness, 
stolid,  before. 

"I — the  Duke — madam?"  His  sur- 
prise brought  back  no  trace  of  animation. 
"  I  am  Edward  Buckingham  Gavelsod — 
Gavelskoid  in  Tesgovian." 

"  And  the  Duke — where " 

"  Gone  down  with  the  Slavodska — hap- 
piest even  dead."  The  bitterness — the 
despairing — of  the  tone  brought  a  sudden 
burst  of  recollection. 

"  You  were  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  at 
Sassnitz,  last  September,"  I  cried.  "  Now 
I  know  voor  voice." 


He  seemed  amazed. 

"And  it  is  your  miniature,  yours,  not 
his — and  you  think  he  told  the  truth — that 
man —  O  John,  this  is  Nell's  secret  ! 
I  must  go  to  her — I  must  tell  her " 

But  Nell  was  there,  in  the  open  door, 
her  face  still  very  white  and  her  eyes 
shining. 

He  rose,  one  hand  on  the  table  to 
steady  himself.  A  napkin  fell  at  his  feet. 
We  forgot  to  breathe.  He  did  not  move, 
but  she  came  from  the  doorway  into  the 
room,  and  as  she  came,  she  walked  at  first 
swiftly  with  firm  steps  ;  then  all  at  once 
something  in  his  rigidity  seemed  to  shake 
her.  She  stopped — and  the  dazed  look 
went  out  of  his  eyes  and  a  splendid  color 
and  energy  flashed  into  his  face.  He 
sprang  to  meet  her — and  John  and  the 
Colonel  and  I  someway  found  ourselves 
on  deck,  and  I  was  shaking  hands  with 
both  at  once. 


Auckland,  of  course,  not  Falkland.    It's 
just  come  to  me. 


THE    LODE    STAR 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins 


Imperial  over  all  the  hosts  of  night, 

Still  regnant  glorious  in  its  ordered  place 

When  storms  prevailed  on  ebon  heights  of  space, 

Invincible  by  power  of  morning  light, 

His   Lode  Star  shone,   and   to  his  straining  sight 

The  orbit  gleamed  of  his  immortal  race. 

Then  toward  that  distant  goal  Tie  set  his  face, 

And  followed  ever  after  with  his  might, 

Child  to  the  law  of  the  celestial  spheres, 

And  of  the  roses  with  their  circling  bloom — 

The  key-note   of  that  choral  march  begun 

'Mid  chaos  thunders,   ever  in  his  ears, 

Till  past  the  earth-horizon  of  the  tomb, 

His  Lode  Star  led  him  toward  the  farthest  Sun. 


Artillery  in  Action. 
Field-gun  on  top  of  Coles  Kop.     Trail  of  the  gun  is  sunk  in  the  ground  to  get  extra  elevation. 


THE    INTERMEDIATE    STAGE    OF    THE 

BOER   WAR 

By  H.  J.  Whigham 


THE  battle  of  Colenso  brought  the 
British  forces  to  a  full  stop  all  over 
South  Africa.  That  was  on  Decem- 
ber 1 5th.  We  are  now  well  into  February 
and  in  the  last  two  months  we  have  had 
ample  time  for  mourning  over  our  sins  and 
making  good  resolutions  for  the  future. 
Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  have 
arrived  ;  they  are  already  on  their  way 
to  Modder  River  ;  an  army,  the  first  we 
have  yet  had  in  South  Africa,  is  encamped 
all  the  way  from  Gras  Pan  to  the  Riet 
River  and  beyond.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  Kimberley 
will  be  relieved.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  back  over  the  first 
inglorious  period  of  the  war,  the  period 
of  fruitless  victories  and  disheartening  re- 
verses, of  foolish  mistakes  and  slow  awak- 
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enings  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  when 
the  nation  at  home  was  shaking  off  the 
slothfulness  of  generations  to  face  the 
problems  of  a  new  day  in  which  the  whole 
future  of  the  Empire  was  at  stake. 

The  charges  against  the  conduct  of 
the  war  since  it  began  are  of  a  threefold 
nature.  They  are  concerned,  first  of  all, 
with  the  material  of  the  British  Army  ; 
secondly,  with  General  Buller's  strategy; 
and  thirdly,  with  our  generals'  tactics. 
From  what  one  can  see  of  the  English 
papers  the  first  of  these  charges  is  the 
most  serious,  and  the  third  is  considered 
least  important.  From  actual  experience 
I  should  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  order. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  British  Army 
is  absurdly  small  when  compared  with 
the  continental  army  ;  but   as  our   army 
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has  never  been  greater  than  it  was,  when 
the  war  began,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  any- 
particular  government,  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, should  be  blamed  for  a  state  of 
things  which  is  almost  inherent  in  the 
British  constitution.  Leaving  the  question 
of  numbers  aside,  therefore,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the   concrete  charges. 


The  most  important  point  made  is  that 
we  have  not  enough  artillery,  and  that 
what  we  have  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Boers.  Here  we  are  on  firm  ground,  and 
we  have  the  actual  experience  of  the  past 
few  months  to  go  by. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  proportion 
of  guns  to  men  being  on  a 
totally  wrong  basis. 

The  best  authorities  hold 
that  an  army  must  have  three 
guns  per  1,000  infantry. 
That  was  the  ratio  estab- 
lished by  Napoleon,  and  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mini- 
mum. In  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  of  1870,  the  pro- 
portion on  the  German  side 
was  on  the  whole  3.3  guns 
per  1,000  infantry,  though  at 
Sedan  it  was  as  high  as  4.4. 
At  the  great  battle  of  Sad- 
which   settled   the  war 


five  guns  for  every  1,000 
infantry.  So  that  we  must 
regard  the  average  of  three 
guns  per  1,000  infantry  as 
the  lowest  possible  allow- 
ance. Turning  to  the  rec- 
ord of  General  Buller's  army- 
corps  we  find  that  each  di- 
vision was  accompanied  by 
three  batteries,  amounting  to 
eighteen  guns  for  a  force  of 
something  over  8,000  infan- 
try. That  is  to  say,  every  di- 
vision was  six  guns  short  to 
begin  with  ;  as  matters  actu- 
ally turned  out  the  deficiency 
was  in  nearly  every  case  ac- 
centuated. 

Lord  Methuen  started  off  to 
the  relief  of  Kimberley  with  8,000  men  and 
twelve  guns — exactly  half  the  amount  of 
artillery  necessary.  At  Stormberg,  Gen- 
eral Gatacre  had  2,000  men  engaged  and 
twelve  guns.  Here  the  proportion  of  guns 
was  in  his  favor,  but  he  needed  every  one 
of  them.  At  Colenso  General  Buller  had 
four  brigades  of  infantry  in  his  command 
and  five  field-batteries.  He  was  therefore 
entitled  by  rule  to  at  least  forty-eight  guns. 
He  had  actually  thirty.  In  that  case  the 
deficiency  was  shown  in  a  most  disastrous 
way,  for  as  soon  as  he  lost  ten  of  his  guns 
his  force  became  helpless  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  With  a  proper  comple- 
ment of  guns  in  an  engagement  of  that 
sort  a  general  should  be  able  to  lose  ten 
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and  still  go  on  with  the  fight.  These  three 
instances  are  quite  enough  to  show  that 
the  army-corps  was  hopelessly  short  in 
the  matter  of  artillery,  and  although  it  was 
re-enforced  by  guns  taken  off  the  ships  at 
Cape  Town  and  Durban  the  disparity  was 
never  entirely  removed. 

By  the  time  Lord  Methuen's  column 
got  to  Modder  River  he  was  strengthened 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  four  guns  of  the 
Sixty-second  Battery,  so  that,  with  the 
naval  12-pounders  included,  he  had  actu- 
ally twenty  guns  engaged  in  the  afternoon. 
He  should  have  had  twenty-seven,  but  he 
was  at  least  better  off  than  he  had  been 
at  Belmont,  where  he  ought  to  have  had 
twenty-four,  and,  instead,  went  into  action 
with  twelve.  Again  at  Magersfontein  he 
was  better  off,  for  there  he  had  thirty 
field  pieces — including  one  howitzer  bat- 
tery and  one  horse  artillery  battery — and 
one  4.7  naval  gun  which  was  practically 
a  fixture.  His  infantry  force  there,  if  we 
include  the  Ninth  Brigade,  which  was  in 
reserve,  amounted  to  about  12,000  men, 
so  that  he  was  only  five  guns  short  of  the 
number  which  all  good  authorities  regard 
as  the  minimum. 

In  Ladysmith,  as  far  as  one  can  judge, 
Sir  George  White  has  been  about  one 
battery  short  of  the  minimum  allowance 
in  the  way  of  field-artillery,  and  of  course 
hopelessly  weak  in  garrison-artillery. 

In  every  important  engagement  or  sit- 
uation, with  the  exception  of  the  Storm- 
berg  incident,  we  have  been  at  least  a 
battery  short  of  the  minimum  allowance 
laid  down  in  all  military  books.  In  many 
cases  we  have  had  about  half  the  proper 
complement. 

But  the  charge  is  that  not  only  are  our 
guns  too  few  in  number,  but  they  are  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  those  of  the  Boers. 
This  is  a  serious  accusation,  for  it  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  disgrace  for  a  country 
like  England  to  be  worse  off  in  the  mat- 
ter of  armament  than  a  small  nation  of 
Boers,  of  whom  we  are  fond  of  saying 
that  they  are  centuries  behind  the  times. 
And  the  accusation  is  the  more  serious  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  a  certain  plausibility 
about  it  in  view  of  our  recent  experiences. 

To  a  military  expert  it  seems  absurd  to 
have  to  state  that  field-artillery  and  siege- 
artillery  are  not  proper  subjects  for  com- 
parison ;  you  might  just  as  well  compare 
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Side  of  Coles  Kop  up  which  two  field-guns  of  Fourth  Battery 
were  dragged.  The  wire  shown  in  the  picture  is  for  hoisting 
shells,  etc. 

the  Boer's  Mauser  rifle  with  our  service- 
revolver.  But  to  the  average  man  in  the 
street  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Boers 
have  Creusot  guns  round  Ladysmith  which 
have  a  range  of  10,000  yards,  whereas 
our  field-artillery  is  not  effective  at  much 
over  4,000  ;  and  he  at  once  abuses  the 
war-office  for  not  inventing  a  field-gun 
with  a  range  of  six  miles. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Boers 
have  a  number  of  siege-guns  in  the  field 
which  they  manage  to  pull  about  after 
them  in  a  wonderfully  agile  manner,  con- 
sidering that  such  guns  require  a  team  of 
twenty-two  oxen,  and  oxen  are  slow-mov- 
ing animals.  It  is  also  perfectly  true  that 
while  Pretoria  was  arming  itself  with  these 
excellent  modern  weapons  we  should  have 
seen  to  it  that  Natal  and  Cape  Colony 
were  not  behindhand  in  the  matter  of 
garrison-defence.  We  ought  to  have  had 
five-inch  and  six-inch  guns  in  the  defences 
of  Pietermaritzburg  and  Cape  Town  which 
could  easily  have  been  moved  up  to  Lady- 
smith or  Colesberg  or  Orange  River,  as 
the  case  required.  On  that  subject  it  is 
pertinent  to  ask  who  would  have  listened 
to  the  member  of  parliament  who  sug- 
gested providing  such  guns  at  the  Imperial 
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expense  before  the  war  began.  We 
watched  the  Boers  arming  themselves 
with  Creusot  six-inch  guns,  and  took  no 
similar  precautions  on  our  side,  because 
we  never  dreamed  of  invasion,  and  over- 
looked entirely  the  question  of  garrison- 
defence.  One  can  hardly  blame  Lord 
Salisbury's  government  for  omissions  of 
which  any  other  government,  liberal  or 
conservative,  would  have  been  guilty. 
To  be  quite  candid,  we  never  regarded 
the  possible  invasion  of  Natal  in  a  serious 
light. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  true  that,  by 
hopelessly  bad  strategy,  we  fixed  upon 
Ladysmith  as  a  suitable  advance-base  for 
the  Natal  Field  Force,  although  it  was 
encircled  by  hills  which  gave  the  Boers 
an  ideal  chance  of  bringing  their  big  guns 
to  bear  upon  our  camp,  and  having  made 
this  extraordinary  selection  of  a  base,  we 
took  no  means  whatever  to  prevent  the 
Boers  bringing  down  their  big  guns  by 
rail  from  Pretoria  at  their  leisure.  It 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  blow 
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up  a  tunnel  and  destroy  a  few  culverts, 
which  would  at  least  have  delayed  the 
advent  of  the  siege-artillery.  We  made 
no  such  attempt,  probably  because  we 
have  never  studied  the  art  of  defence. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
efficacy  of  our  field-artillery.  The  present 
war  has  shown  us  that  big  guns  of  the 
siege-class  can  be  used  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  field.  That  is  to  say,  they  can  be 
moved  about  very  slowly,  and  are,  there- 
fore, extremely  useful  when  you  can  sur- 
round the  enemy's  force  and  besiege  it,  as 
the  Boers  did  at  Ladysmith,  or  when  you 
can  select  a  fortress-like  position  like 
Magersfontein  or  Colesberg  and  hold  it 
against  any  equal  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
War  Office  naturally  did  not  provide  for 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith  ;  the  only  siege 
they  looked  forward  to  was  the  siege  of 
Pretoria,  and  for  that  they  had  a  siege-train 
of  artillery  in  readiness.  As  for  the  Ma- 
gersfontein style  of  warfare,  that  is  simply 
a  question  of  numbers.  As  long  as  we 
attack  such  positions  with  the  numerical 
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superiority,  if  any,  on  the  side  of  the 
Boers,  we  are  bound  to  be  repulsed,  what- 
ever our  guns  may  be.  As  soon  as  we 
get  a  sufficient  force  to  hem  in  the  enemy, 
as  we  have  now,  no  amount  of  big  guns 
will  save  the  situation  for  the  Boers.  They 
must  either  retire  or  surrender.  We  have 
now  nearly  50,000  men  in  the  region  of 
Modder  River,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly 
relieve  Kimberley  in  a  few  days,  because 
Cronje  is  too  clever  to  sit  still  at  Magers- 
fontein  and  Spytfontein  while  we  surround 
him.  Two  months  ago  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  the  same  task  with  1 5,000 
men. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
lessons  the  Boers  have  taught  us  in  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
you  will  be  told  that  the  15-pounder  with 
its  light  carriage  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
a  number  of  other  things  about  artillery 
equally  foolish.  In  response  to  all  such 
revolutionary  vaporing,  it  would  be  well 
to  say  two  things.  First  of  all,  the  Boer 
has  not  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
using  five-inch  or  six-inch  guns  in  the  field, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  he  has 
never  done  any  field-work  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Our  mistakes  in  strat- 
egy and  tactics  have  given  him  ample 
time  to  carry  about  his  big  guns  with  him. 
But  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
could  move  these  guns  quickly  enough  to 
keep  up  with  an  army  on  the  march. 
When  one  knows  that  General  Joubert 
had  a  big  gun  stuck  in  a  spruit  for  fifteen 
hours  between  Estcourt  and  Mooi  River, 
two  British  camps  less  than  thirty  miles 
apart,  and  no  attempt  was  made  on  our 
part  to  go  out  and  capture  the  gun,  al- 
though there  were  some  5,000  British 
troops  at  each  station,  one  begins  to  un- 
derstand why  Joubert  finds  so  little  difficul- 
ty in  moving  his  guns  about  the  country. 

The  second  point  to  remember  is  that 
although  our  War  Office  may  have  been 
short-sighted  in  not  anticipating  the  useful- 
ness of  siege-guns,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  every  other  military  power  in  the 
world,  had  it  been  in  our  shoes,  would 
have  been  equally  improvident. 

The  only  gun  that  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  all  in  European  tactics  is  the 
field-gun.  Perhaps  this  war  will  introduce 
the  partial  use  of  a  gun  of  a  heavier  type, 
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where  the  nature  of  the  country  renders  it 
feasible,  but  even  that  is  very  doubtful. 
The  point  is  that  the  field-gun,  be  it  a  1 5- 
pounder  or  a  1 2-pounder,  is  the  only  one 
recognized  by  modern  authorities,  and  so 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  our  War  Office  for 
pursuing  a  course  which  every  other  war 
office  in  Europe  would  certainly  approve. 

As  for  our  Armstrong  field-gun,  the  15- 
pounder  or  the  horse-artillery  1 2-pounder, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  at  once  that  there 
are  one  or  two  details  about  it  which  are 
not  perfect.  The  German  field-gun,  for 
instance,  has  a  better  and  quicker  sighting- 
apparatus  and  a  rather  quicker  breech- 
action.  All  one  can  say  about  it  from 
experience  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  conceive  of 
two  batteries  keeping  up  a  more  rapid  fire 
than  the  Seventy-fifth  and  Eighteenth  did 
at  Modder  River.  As  it  was,  they  fired 
away  all  their  ammunition  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rounds,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Sixty-second  Battery,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  was  most  necessary  for 
our  success.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
will  always  live  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  present  at  Modder  River  and 
Magersfontein,  it  is  the  magnificent  work 
of  the  field-batteries  (including  of '  course 
the  G  Battery  of  Horse-artillery  at  Ma- 
gersfontein). 

As  for  the  question  of  range  ;  seeing 
that  our  field-artillery  generally  aim  at 
getting  within  1,200  yards  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  and  invariably  go  on  till  they  get 
there,  it  makes  very  little  difference  for 
all  practical  purposes  whether  they  are 
sighted  up  to  5,000  yards  or  10,000. 
They  begin  to  be  really  effective  at  4,000 
yards,  but  the  gunners  much  prefer  2,000 
yards  or  less. 

There  are  other  points  about  the  field- 
gun  which  are,  and  probably  will  be,  for 
some  time  to  come,  matters  of  dispute. 
In  common  with  other  military  powers  we 
use  nothing  but  shrapnel  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and,  of  course,  shrapnel  against 
an  enemy  in  trenches  is  not  very  effective, 
the  trajectory  of  the  ordinary  field-gun 
being  so  low  that  a  small  sand  entrench- 
ment will  give  much  protection.  To  over- 
come that  difficulty  we  employ  a  field- 
howitzer,  which  not  only  throws  a  far 
larger  shell,  filled  with  lyddite,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  high  trajectory  is  able  to  get 
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at  an  enemy  behind  his  earthworks.  The 
field-howitzer  and  the  high  explosive  are 
both  more  or  less  experimental,  and  we 
shall  know  more  about  them  when  the 
present  war  is  over.  At  Modder  River 
we  had  no  howitzers,  yet  the  Boers  suf- 
fered heavily  from  our  shell-fire  because, 
even  with  good  trenches,  the  head  and 
shoulders  must  be  exposed  in  order  to  fire 
a  rifle. 

The  Boers  have  a  so-called  quick-firing 
gun,  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt,  commonly 
and  onomatopoetically  called  the  "  pom- 
pom," which  fires  six  shots  as  quickly  as 
you  can  count  them,  somewhat  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  revolver.  Of  course 
everyone  wants  to  know  why  we  have  not 
equipped  our  army  with  this  valuable  ma- 
chine, quite  forgetting  that  we  have  tried 
the  gun  and  found  it  wanting.  It  is  true 
that  it  fires  six  shots  about  as  quickly  as 
an  ordinary  15 -pounder  fires  one,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  each  shell,  being  only  one 
pound  in  weight,  does  very  little  damage, 
and  the  whole  six  together  are  not  as  ef- 
fective as  one  15-pounder  shrapnel.  At 
least,  that  is  the  result  of  our  experience 
on  the  road  to  Kimberley,  where  the 
"  pompom,"  which  to  do  it  justice  makes 
a  very  vicious  noise,  has  done  remarkably 
little  damage. 

At  Modder  River  we  had  only  twelve 
field-pieces  during  the  early  part  of  the 
engagement.  The  Boers  probably  had  as 
many  guns  of  all  sorts — they  certainly  had 
nine.  Yet,  with  their  "  pompom  "  included, 
they  hit  less  than  thirty  men  with  their 
artillery,  and  were  it  not  for  the  sad  death 
of  Colonel  Stopford  of  the  Second  Cold- 
streams,  who  was  hit  by  a  shell,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  Boers  would  have 
been  nearly  as  well  off  with  no  guns  at  all. 
Their  artillery  was  bravely  handled,  for  the 
black  powder  which  they  used  made  every 
gun  that  was  fired — except  the  pompoms 
which  have  smokeless  powder — an  easy 
target,  but  they  rarely  fired  at  anything 
except  a  squadron  of  cavalry  or  the  lim- 
bers of  the  guns  or  the  guns  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  in  two  months  time, 
during  which  they  must  have  thrown 
over  one  thousand  shells  into  our  lines, 
they  wounded  several  men  and  a  few 
horses,  and  that  was  all.  Cronje,  and  the 
Boers  generally,  have  been  given  tremen- 
dous credit  for  the  clever  way  in  which  they 


have  always  got  away  their  guns  ;  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  Mauser 
rifle  which  has  so  far  checked  our  ad- 
vance, not  any  gun,  great  or  small.  This, 
of  course,  applies  only  to  the  western 
campaign.  In  Natal  the  Boers  have  mod- 
ern guns  and  smokeless  powder,  and  they 
used  them  on  many  occasions  with  much 
effect,  especially  in  the  recent  engage- 
ments at  Spion  Kop  and  Vaalkrantz.  Else- 
where, not  only  are- the  Boer  guns  of  po- 
sition extremely  ineffective,  but  they  have 
no  field-artillery  at  all.  It  was  the  Mau- 
ser rifle  which  brought  about  the  British 
reverse  at  Magersfontein  ;  but  had  the 
Boers  been  able  to  turn  loose  a  few  bat- 
teries of  field  or  horse-artillery  when  our 
column  retired,  the  reverse  might  have 
been  turned  into  a  rout.  It  is  no  great 
compliment,  therefore,  to  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery to  say  that  in  the  advance  on  Kim- 
berley they  proved  themselves  infinitely 
superior  in  every  way  to  anything  the 
Boers  could  bring  against  them ;  one 
must  go  farther  and  maintain  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  artillery  in  the 
world  doing  better  work  than  they  did  at 
Modder  River  and  Magersfontein.  We 
may  admit,  then,  that  in  the  matter  of 
quantity  our  artillery  is  deficient,  but  in 
quality  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  at  the 
present  moment. 

Next  to  the  cry  for  new  guns,  the  craze 
is  all  for  mounted  infantry.  There  are 
some  critics  who  actually  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  army  of  the  future  must 
be  composed  entirely  of  mounted  infan- 
try. This  is  rather  a  startling  conclusion 
to  arrive  at  so  early  in  the  campaign,  con- 
sidering that  continental  armies  hardly  in- 
clude mounted  infantry  at  all.  Indeed 
England,  owing  perhaps  to  her  previous 
experience  of  South  African  warfare,  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  a  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  this 
particular  arm  of  the  service  by  adding  a 
regiment  of  mounted  infantry  to  each  cav- 
alry division,  and  training  a  company  of 
each  infantry  regiment  to  act  as  mounted 
infantry. 

So  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  our 
War  Office  has  been  backward  in  its  grasp 
of  the  situation  in  this  respect,  every  other 
military  power  in  Europe  has  been  more 
backward  still. 

Moreover,  our  want  of  success  in  the 
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early  period  of  the  war  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  our  lack  of  mounted  troops.  We 
needed  more  cavalry,  indeed,  to  follow 
up  our  victories  at  Belmont  and  Gras  Pan 
— we  have  always,  except  on  the  Coles- 
berg  line,  been  short  of  cavalry ;  but  that 
is  another  question.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  infantry  being  mounted  would  not 
have  saved  General  Gatacre  at  Storm- 
berg,  since  his  defeat  was  mainly  due  to 
his  having  lost  his  way  in  the  dark. 
Mounted  infantry  would  not  have  helped 
Lord  Methuen  at  Magersfontein  ;  for 
frontal  attacks  against  strong  positions 
held  by  equal  forces  must  always  be  dis- 
astrous. The  same  holds  good  of  Colen- 
so,  where  General  Buller  never  made  any 
proper  use  of  the  mounted  infantry  he 
had.  Our  failures  so  far  have  been  due 
to  insufficient  numbers  on  our  side  and 
sheer  bad  tactics.  If  all  our  infantry  had 
been  mounted  after  the  habit  of  the  Boers, 
and  we  had  used  the  same  tactics,  the  re- 
sults would  not  have  been  different. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  applaud 
the  wonderful  mobility  of  the  Boer.  Early 
in  the  war  he  allowed  the  infantry  of 
General  Yule  to  walk  away  under  his 
very  nose,,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
done  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  way  of 
mobility.  He  got  his  forces  round  Sir 
George  White  at  Ladysmith  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  allowed  to  do  so.  There 
was  nothing  very  quick  about  the  invest- 
ment. On  the  western  border  he  sat 
round  Kimberley  when  a  dash  upon 
Orange  River  Bridge  would  have  given 
him  a  tremendous  strategical  advantage, 
and  he  dawdled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Colesberg  while  Naauwport  and  possibly 
De  Aar  were  absolutely  at  his  mercy. 
With  the  exception  of  the  raiding  party 
which  descended  as  far  as  Mooi  River, 
he  has  never  once  astonished  us  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  even  on 
that  occasion  he  gave  us  the  best  of  op- 
portunities of  seizing  his  big  gun  which 
we  refused  to  take. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  Boer  is  not 
so  terribly  mobile,  we  are  extraordinarily 
slow.  Methuen's  flying  column,  com- 
posed of  infantry  and  one  cavalry  regi- 
ment, made  a  march  of  twelve  miles  the 
day  it  left  Modder  River,  but  after  that, 
whether  fighting  or  not,  it  never  accom- 
plished more  than  nine  or  ten  ;  and  it  had 


the  advantage  of  a  railway  line  which  was 
patched  up  in  its  rear  and  was  the  means 
of  conveying  the  heavy  baggage. 

When  General  Buller  started  from 
Frere  to  Potgieter's  Drift,  in  order  to  try  a 
new  way  into  Ladysmith,  it  took  his  column 
over  five  days  to  cover  a  distance  of  less 
than  thirty  miles.  Naturally  enough  he 
found  the  Boers  sitting  on  Spion  Kop, 
waiting  for  him. 

Now  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Tommy  Atkins  on  foot  should  not  keep 
up  an  average  of  more  than  six  miles  a 
day.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  past  and  he  will  do  it  again  in  the 
future,  and  that  as  soon  as  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  get  to  the  front.  The 
British  soldier  can  march  well  enough 
when  he  is  put  to  it,  and  he  can  go  as  light 
as  most  people,  though  he  cannot  go  as 
light  as  a  Boer,  with  his  scraps  of  biltong 
in  lieu  of  rations.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
transport,  and  we  knew  what  to  expect 
as  soon  as  Lord  Kitchener  landed  and 
proceeded  to  reorganize  the  whole  trans- 
port system.  The  Army  Service  Corps 
has  fed  our  troops  splendidly  up  to  the 
present  time,  but,  at  a  pinch,  Tommy  can 
exist  for  a  few  days  on  much  less  food, 
and  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  do  it  if  he 
finds  that  it  will  help  him  to  get  quickly 
after  the  Boer.  Up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  marched  on  an  average  not  more 
than  eight  miles  a  day,  and  therefore  the 
Boer  seems  wonderfully  mobile. 

As  for  the  Boers  getting  away  after 
Belmont  and  Gras  Pan,  a  lame  man  could 
have  got  away  on  foot  just  about  as  well, 
simply  because  we  had  no  horse-artillery 
and  only  one  regiment  of  hard-worked 
cavalry  to  follow  up  our  victories.  Wait, 
however,  until  the  Boer  is  properly  at- 
tacked by  a  large  infantry  force  with  its 
proper  complement  of  cavalry  ;  wait  until 
he  really  tries  to  get  away  in  a  hurry, 
when  his  horses  bolt  or  get  shot  and  he 
has  to  trust  to  his  feet,  as  he  will  have  to 
do  sooner  or  later,  and  then  you  will  see 
that  an  army  composed  entirely  of  mount- 
ed infantry  has  its  disadvantages.  Some 
of  the  critics  forget,  moreover,  that  the 
enormous  supplies  of  forage  which  are 
necessary  for  mounted  troops  will  in  time, 
as  the  proportion  of  mounted  men  to  in- 
fantry is  increased,  do  away  with  that 
very  mobility  which  is  so  much  desired. 
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Even  horses  must  eat  to  live,  and  a  living 
is  hard  to  come  by  on  the  western  border 
of  the  South  African  republics.  The  pres- 
ent campaign  has  demonstrated  the  value 
of  irregular  mounted  corps.  The  Can- 
adians, Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  colonial  troops,  whether 
mounted  or  not,  have  done  splendid  ser- 
vice throughout  the  war ;  and  the  military 
authorities  were  not  slow  to  appreciate 
their  usefulness.  But  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  jump  hastily  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  days  of  infantry  are  numbered  ; 
when  this  educating  war  is  over  the  bulk 
of  most  European  armies  will  still  consist 
of  infantry. 


II 


The  strategy  of  our  generals  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  is  next  held  in  question. 
Time  after  time  in  the  past  two  months 
has  one  heard  it  said  that  a  fatal  mistake 
was  made  aft^r  the  landing  of  the  first 
army-corps  by  splitting  it  up  into  four  col- 
umns which  could  not  unite,  and  in  no 
place  established  a  superiority  in  numbers 
over  the  enemy.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  first  principles  of  strategy  demand 
the  concentration  of  an  overwhelming 
force  somewhere,  if  the  enemy  is  ever  to 
be  crushed  •  and  if  General  Buller  had 
been  able  to  carry  out  his  original  plan, 
he  would  have  thrown  his  whole  force  into 
the  Free  State,  and  by  so  doing  would  have 
relieved  the  pressure  both  on  Kimberley 
and  Ladysmith. 

Two  things  militated  against  this  orig- 
inal plan.  First  of  all,  Sir  George  White, 
with  the  entire  Natal  field-force,  was  shut 
up  in  Ladysmith  and  Pietermaritzburg  was 
threatened,  so  that  it  was  regarded  as 
necessary,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  neces- 
sary, to  send  a  large  force  not  merely  to 
relieve  Sir  George  White  but  to  save  the 
whole  colony  of  Natal  from  being  over- 
run. The  initial  mistake  was  the  en- 
deavor to  hold  Ladysmith  and  Dundee 
instead  of  being  content  with  defending 
the  line  of  the  Tugela.  In  yielding  to 
the  political  pressure  which  demanded 
that  these  towns  should  not  be  abandoned, 
Sir  George  White  most  unfortunately  pre- 
judiced the  case  from  the  start  and  upset 
all  the  plans  and  calculations  of  those  who 
regarded  the  army-corps  as  a  sufficient 


force  for  the  invasion  of  the  Boer  re- 
publics. For  this  disastrous  error  General 
Buller  was  certainly  not  to  blame,  nor 
had  he  any  course  open  to  him  but  to 
throw  his  own  scheme  overboard  and  has- 
ten with  nearly  half  his  army  to  save 
Natal. 

In  the  second  place  the  plan  of  three 
converging  columns  advancing  on  the  Free 
State  by  the  three  railway  lines  from  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London, 
had  to  be  modified,  if  not  abandoned,  be- 
cause Naauwport  and  Stormberg,  two  im- 
portant junctions,  had  been  evacuated,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  three  forces  was 
therefore  impossible.  Besides,  the  bridges 
across  the  river  into  the  Free  State  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  only 
bridge  over  the  Orange  River  still  held  by 
the  British  was  the  Orange  River  Bridge 
on  the  De  Aar  and  Kimberley  line,  and 
so  Orange  River  Station  became  naturally 
an  important  advance-base,  and  the  Kim- 
berly  route  suggested  itself  at  once  as  the 
shortest  way  into  the  Free  State. 

If  General  Buller  had  still  had  a  whole 
army-corps  free  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  he  would  have  thrown  it  quickly 
over  the  river  by  Orange  River  Bridge 
and  struck  across  country  for  Bloemfon- 
tein  ;  at  least  that  would  have  been  the 
simplest  plan  of  action.  As  it  was,  he 
could  not  leave  the  colony  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invading  Boers,  who  had 
already  annexed  Aliwal  North  and  had 
drawn  some  fifteen  thousand  rebel  colo- 
nists to  their  standards.  Gatacre,  there- 
fore, with  half  a  division  and  two  batter- 
ies, was  sent  up  the  East  London  line  in 
the  direction  of  Stormberg ;  Naauwport 
was  reoccupied  by  the  Black  Watch  and 
the  New  South  Wales  Lancers,  and  after- 
wards served  as  a  base  for  French's  cav- 
alry division  operating  toward  Colesberg; 
and  that  only  left  two  brigades  of  infan- 
try and  one  cavalry  regiment  for  Lord 
Methuen  at  Orange  River.  So  far  the 
strategy  adopted  by  General  Buller  was 
the  outcome  of  sheer  necessity.  He  was 
compelled  to  hold  the  invading  Boers  in 
check  at  Stormberg  and  Naauwport,  and 
he  was  bound  to  lose  no  time  in  securing 
Orange  River  Bridge,  and  all  idea  of  in- 
vading the  Free  State  had  to  be  aban- 
doned until  reinforcements  arrived.  Al- 
ready a  fifth  and  sixth  division  were  being 
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mobilized,  and  General  Buller  had  only 
been  in  the  country  two  weeks.  At  this 
point  the  English  commander-in-chief  be- 
gan to  err.  He  could  not  invade  the 
Free  State  in  force,  so,  in  order  to  do 
something  on  the  western  border,  he  dis- 
patched Methuen's  column  to  the  relief 
of  Kimberley.  Possibly  the  situation  in 
the  colony  demanded  that  the  general 
should  at  all  costs  show  some  activity,  and 
just  as  civil  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  Sir  George  White,  and  had  in- 
duced him  to  hold  Ladysmith  and  Dun- 
dee, so  now  there  was  something  like  a 
popular  agitation  in  favor  of  the  relief 
of  Kimberley.  Kimberley  was  in  no 
desperate  situation,  and  its  chances  of  re- 
lief would  have  been  far  greater  if  Lord 
Methuen  could  have  waited  for  a  brigade, 
at  least,  of  cavalry.  But  everyone  was 
urging  prompt  action  ;  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry  division  were  just  being  landed 
and  could  not  be  fit  for  service  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  so  Lord  Methuen  was  sent  off 
with  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  cavalry 
regiment,  about  five  hundred  scouts  and 
mounted  infantry,  and  two  field-batteries 
— a  force  in  all  not  exceeding  9,000  fight- 
ing men — to  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 

No  one  can  blame  General  Buller  or 
Lord  Methuen  for  a  desire  to  display  ac- 
tivity, and  to  make  every  possible  use  of 
the  9,000  men  at  the  latter's  command. 
Our  main  object  was  to  keep  the  Boers 
busy  and  prevent  further  encroachments, 
and  there  could  be  no  harm  in  a  cautious 
advance  across  the  Orange  River.  What 
one  rightly  complains  of  is  the  fact  that 
Lord  Methuen  and  General  Buller  both 
imagined  that  9,000  men  were  quite  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  the  12,000  Boers 
known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kim- 
berley. In  the  same  way  General  Buller 
with  20,000  men  of  all  arms  in  Natal,  had 
a  force  large  enough  to  prevent  Joubert 
coming  a  step  nearer  Pietermaritzburg. 
He  could  even  confine  the  Boers  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tugela  ;  but  he  had  not 
a  large  enough  army  to  force  his  way 
through  by  sheer  strength  to  Ladysmith. 

In  other  words,  General  Buller  had  not 
grasped  the  elementary  rule  of  warfare 
that  where  two  armies  are  equally  well 
equipped,  the  attacking  party  must  have 
an  immense  superiority  of  numbers.  By 
securing   Orange  River  Bridge,    Naauw- 


port,  Sterkstrom  and  Ghievely,  General 
Buller  had  checked  the  Boer  advance  at 
four  important  points.  More  than  that  he 
could  not  possibly  do,  and  his  business 
was  not  to  seek  general  engagements 
where  the  odds  were  all  against  him,  but 
to  harass  the  enemy  and  press  him  on  the 
flank  exactly  as  General  French  did  on 
the  line  between  Naauwport  and  Coles- 
berg.  General  Gatacre  was  the  only  one 
of  the  four  commanders  who  apparently 
had  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side, 
and  he  surrendered  that  advantage  by  his 
ill-conceived  and  disastrous  night  attack 
upon  Stormberg.  General  French  did 
exactly  the  right  thing.  He  hovered  on 
the  Boer's  flanks  until  the  Boer  general 
got  nervous  and  retired  from  Arundel  to 
Rensburg.  General  French  immediately 
seized  Arundel  and  pursued  the  same  tac- 
tics, never  attempting  a  frontal  attack  until 
the  Boer  again  was  afraid  of  being  cut  off, 
and  having  no  water  to  speak  of  at  Rens- 
burg, fell  back  again  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  hills  round  Colesberg. 

General  French  followed  him  up,  en- 
gaging him  on  his  right  flank,  and  har- 
assing him  on  the  left  until,  with  only 
7,000  fighting  men,  he  had  the  enemy 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  although  there 
were,  at  the  end,  nearly  7,000  Boers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Colesberg.  The  advan- 
tage thus  gained  could  not  be  followed 
up  directly,  because  French  and  his  cav- 
alry were  required  for  the  main  advance 
from  Modder  River,  but  it  was  not  thrown 
away,  since  with  comparatively  small  loss 
he  had  tied  the  hands  of  nearly  7,000 
Boers  for  two  months  with  a  force  hardly 
ever  exceeding  that  of  the  enemy. 

General  Buller's  advance  with  20,000 
men  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  Gen- 
eral Methuen's  flying  column  to  Kim- 
berley, both  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  surely  forlorn  hopes  are 
not  to  be  commended  at  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign,  especially  at  a  time  when 
every  reverse  means  so  many  recruits  for 
the  Boers  from  the  disloyal  colonists. 
Sentiment  and  local  politics  both  de- 
manded the  immediate  relief  of  Lady- 
smith and  Kimberley ;  but  a  higher  and 
truer  appreciation  of  the  political  situation 
would  have  suggested  that  no  unnecessary 
risks  should  be  undertaken  so  early  in  the 
campaign. 
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Yet,  after  all,  our  three  reverses  in  that 
memorable  week  of  December  were  tactical 
rather  than  strategical  disasters.  To-day 
Lord  Roberts  has  45,000  fighting  men 
ready  to  relieve  Kimberley  and  march  on 
Bloemfontein.  In  a  few  weeks,  or  per- 
haps even  a  few  days,  Cronje  and  the 
flower  of  the  western  Boer  army  will  be 
surrounded  or  else  driven  back  toward  the 
Vaal  River,  and  the  Free  State  will,  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  General 
Buller  has  done  the  dirty  work  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  has  checked  the  flood  of  Boer 
invasion  and  held  the  enemy  at  four  differ- 
ent points,  so  that  Lord  Roberts  has  been 
free  to  concentrate  a  new  army  within 
ninety  miles  of  the  Free  State  capital. 
Lord  Methuen  started  to  relieve  Kimber- 
ley with  exactly  a  fifth  part  of  the  force 
which  is  now  about  to  relieve  it,  and  of 
course  he  failed.  But  he  succeeded  in  se- 
curing an  ideal  forward  base  at  Modder 
River,  without  which  Lord  Roberts  would 
have  had  a  far  more  difficult  problem  be- 
fore him. 


Ill 


If  the  strategical  situation  was  practi- 
cally decided  for  General  Buller  before  he 
arrived  in  Cape  Town,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  many  tactical  errors  committed 
after  his  arrival  were  forced  upon  him  or 
his  generals  by  circumstances,  although 
even  in  this  respect  they  have  the  excuse 
that  they  were  asked  to  do  impossibilities. 

No  one  can  possibly  blame  Lord  Meth- 
uen because  he  failed  to  relieve  Kim- 
berley, but  it  is  a  fair  ground  of  complaint 
that  a  general  in  so  responsible  a  position 
as  his  should  have  been  so  far  ignorant  of 
the  rudimentary  laws  of  warfare  that  he 
thought  it  quite  possible  for  good  English 
soldiers  to  drive  good  Boers  from  posi- 
tions of  their  own  choosing,  by  the  simple 
method  of  charging  at  them  across  the 
open.  His  one  idea  was  to  get  into  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  quite  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  to  use  the  bayonet  you 
must  first  catch  your  Boer.  The  advance 
toward  Kimberley  was  a  series  of  triumphs 
for  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldier  ;  but 
it  discovered  an  appalling  lack  of  military 
knowledge  and  tactical  resource  on  the 
part  of    the   British   general.     And  when 


similar  discoveries  were  made  at  Storm- 
berg  and  Colenso,  people  began  to  won- 
der whether  the  whole  training  of  the 
British  officer  was  hopelessly  wrong,  since 
it  produced  so  amazing  a  lack  of  intelli- 
gence in  British  generals.  Of  course, 
when  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  argued  that 
Lord  Methuen  was  a  gallant  soldier,  that 
he  fought  his  way  against  heavy  odds  up 
to  Magersfontein,  that  he  had  three  vic- 
tories to  his  credit  out  of  four  engage- 
ments, and  in  the  whole  business  he  only 
had  about  2,000  casualties.  This  will  do 
for  the  crowd  who  insist  upon  every  Brit- 
ish soldier  being  a  hero  and  every  British 
general  a  genius  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for 
the  historian,  and  it  will  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  army. 

Belmont  and  Gras  Pan  were  successful 
rushes  at  the  enemy,  such  as  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  commendable  in  savage 
warfare  and  may  possibly  have  been,  by 
chance,  the  very  best  means  of  starting 
the  campaign.  There  was  nothing  sci- 
entific about  either  attack,  in  neither  case 
was  a  turning  movement  attempted,  nor 
was  any  means  taken  to  catch  the  enemy 
when  beaten.  But  in  this  latter  respect 
Lord  Methuen's  hands  were  tied,  for  he 
had  no  horse-artillery  and  not  sufficient 
cavalry  to  turn  a  victory  to  good  ac- 
count. In  both  cases  a  more  deliberate 
method  of  attack  might  have  been  at- 
tempted, for  in  both  cases  Lord  Meth- 
uen had  the  numerical  advantage.  At 
Belmont  the  Boers  admitted  they  had 
2,500  men,  and  they  may  have  had  a  good 
many  more,  but  we  were  at  least  twice  as 
strong,  as  we  were  also  at  Gras  Pan.  So 
that  in  both  cases  an  enveloping  move- 
ment might  have  been  tried  successfully. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  won  the 
battle  of  Belmont  by  the  sheer  impetu- 
osity of  our  onset,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  Gras  Pan.  They  were  two  distinct 
bodies  of  Boers,  and  in  both  cases  they 
probably  lost  as  many  men  as  we  did,  and 
they  were  badly  frightened ;  so  badly 
frightened,  indeed,  that  they  would  not 
have  opposed  us  at  the  Modder  River  if 
Cronje  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  put 
heart  into  them.  These  were  Free  State 
Boers,  and  they  apparently  have  not  the 
keenness  in  the  war  that  the  Transvaalers 
have.  So  that,  as  it  turned  out,  Lord 
Methuen  lost  nothing  by  rushing  at  them, 
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and  pei.haps  gained  a  good  deal.  If  he 
had  made  more  elaborate  plans  at  Bel- 
mont and  attempted  to  hem  them  in,  the 
Boers  might  have  had  time  to  collect 
their  wits  and  make  a  more  determined 
stand.  Still,  even  so,  Belmont  was  not  a 
triumph  in  the  way  of  tactics.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  Boer  position  should  be 
attacked  before  daybreak,  and  so  there 
was,  of  course,  no  artillery  preparation. 
But  as  the  map,  as  usual,  was  wrong,  and 
our  infantry  had  to  traverse  a  much  lon- 
ger space  across  the  veldt  before  reaching 
the  enemy's  kopjes  than  was  expected, 
the  attack  actually  took  place  in  daylight, 
or  so  much  daylight  that  the  flash  of  the 
enemy's  rifles  was  only  just  discernible 
at  first. 

Gras  Pan  was  not  attacked  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  no  artillery  preparation  was 
employed.  But  the  tactics  were  in  effect 
the  same  as  before.  Our  troops  had  to 
attack  a  barrier  of  kopjes  five  miles  wide, 
all  held  apparently  by  the  Boers,  and  the 
attack  had  to  be  made  over  a  dead-level 
plain  affording  no  cover  at  all.  On  this 
occasion  the  naval  guns  (four  1 2-pound- 
ers)  did  excellent  work,  although  they 
went  in  too  close  and  were  badly  mauled. 

Altogether  our  method  of  attack  at  Bel- 
mont and  Gras  Pan  was  rough  and  ready, 
but  it  "  came  off." 

But  having  been  so  far  successful,  Lord 
Methuen,  if  he  had  been  a  great  tactician, 
would  have  seen  that  simple  frontal  at- 
tacks would  not  always  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  The  first  real  problem  he  had  to 
deal  with  was  Modder  River,  and  there  he 
went  to  pieces.  His  initial  error  lay  in  a 
complete  misconception  of  the  situation. 
He  believed  that  the  Boers  "would  not 
hold  the  river-banks,  but  would  retire  to 
their  favorite  kopjes,  some  miles  farther 
north  at  Spytfontein.  Why  he  should  have 
thought  so,  heaven  only  knows ;  although 
it  is  true  that  many  of  his  scouts  told  him 
so.  This  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  modern  warfare  in  an  open  country  like 
South  Africa  ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
cavalry  patrols  to  get  nearer  than  1,500 
yards  to  the  enemy's  position  and  quite 
impossible  at  that  distance  to  tell  anything 
about  his  numbers  or  strength.  Really 
fine  scouting  by  night  might  solve  the 
problem,  but  Lord  Methuen  either  had  no 
trained  scouts  who  could  go  out  by  night, 


or  he  did  not  use  them.  But  here  is  one 
most  important  fact.  There  is  an  officer 
in  the  Ninth  Lancers  who  made  a  great 
name  for  himself  by  reconnoitring,  who 
not  only  located  the  Boer  trenches  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Riet,  but  learned 
their  extent  and  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
— in  both  cases  coming  close  to  the  truth — 
and  he  made  his  report  to  Lord  Methuen 
the  night  before  the  battle.  Lord  Methuen, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  preferred  to  believe 
that  the  Boers  would  not  hold  the  river, 
and  acted  accordingly.  Now,  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  miscalculating  the  en- 
emy's strength  even  when  you  have  been 
told  what  it  is  by  one  who  has  reconnoi- 
tred. But  granted  that  you  may  be  igno- 
rant, there  can  be  no  excuse  for  attacking 
a  strong  position  as  if  there  were  no  enemy 
there.  A  careful  general  would  at  least 
give  the  enemy  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  make  his  plans  accordingly.  Not  so 
Lord  Methuen.  He  marched  his  column 
straight  at  the  trenches,  in  full  view  of  the 
invisible  enemy,  choosing  his  direction  so 
that  his  two  brigades,  in  extended  order, 
came  sweeping  down  a  level  incline  without 
a  vestige  of  cover,  until  they  were  stopped 
by  such  a  fusillade  from  the  river-bank 
that  they  were  never  able  to  get  much 
farther  that  day.  Lord  Methuen  was 
doubtless  surprised  to  find  the  Riet  so  full 
of  Boers,  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  whole 
of  his  two  brigades  were  committed  to 
the  attack  and  he  was  left  without  any  re- 
serves, with  no  means  of  creating  a  diver- 
sion. When  you  once  get  your  troops 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  on  a  level  plain,  and  your  attack 
comes  to  a  standstill  and  your  reserves 
are  used  up,  you  are  in  a  very  bad  way, 
for  you  cannot  go  forward,  and  it  is  sui- 
cide to  get  up  and  comeback.  Your  men 
lie  there  in  a  long  thin  line  with  their 
heads  in  the  ground,  ostrich-fashion,  and 
they  let  off  a  great  deal  of  ammunition, 
but  they  cannot  see  anything,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  hit  much  except  the 
open  veldt.  Having  got  himself  into  this 
predicament  by  pure  unadulterated  care- 
lessness, Lord  Methuen  was  for  retiring, 
saying  that  he  had  made  his  reconnois- 
sance  and  had  found  out  all  he  wanted  to 
know.  He  had  actually  gone  so  far  as 
to  order  the  Seventy-fifth  Battery  back  to 
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3,000  yards  (I  imagined  at  the  time  that 
the  battery  had  gone  back  to  get  out  of 
the  infantry  fire  from  the  trenches,  but 
have  since  learned  that  they  were  ordered 
by  the  general  to  retire).  The  day  would 
have  been  lost,  if  the  North  Lancashires, 
working  to  the  left  under  a  heavy  fire, 
had  not  reached  the  river-bed  and  found 
a  way  across  a  weir  about  which  the 
intelligence  department  naturally  knew 
nothing.  And  so,  by  degrees,  details  of 
the  Ninth  Brigade  and  the  Engineers  and 
Coldstream  Guards  got  across  the  river, 
and  enveloped  the  right  flank  of  the 
Boers.  But  Lord  Methuen  had  left  him- 
self no  reserve  to  throw  in  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  and  so  this  road  to  vic- 
tory was  of  little  immediate  avail.  As  it 
was,  some  six  hundred  men  had  got  across 
when  the  naval  1 2-pounders,  mistaking 
them  for  the  enemy,  dropped  some  shrap- 
nel among  them,  hitting  several  of  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  and 
so  the  flank  movement  was  checked.  But 
even  so,  it  won  the  day  for  Lord  Methuen, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  retiring  when  it  was 
being  accomplished.  The  Boers  saw  that 
their  position  was  turned  and  that  their 
trenches  along  the  river-bank  would  be 
enfiladed  and  three  at  least  of  their  guns 
captured  if  they  stayed  where  they  were ; 
so  they  got  out  in  the  night  with  all  their 
guns.  The  public  naturally  says  Lord 
Methuen  won  a  great  victory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
catching  the  enemy  in  a  trap  and  taking 
their  guns.  He  apparently  expected  no 
Boers  in  the  first  place.  Secondly,  he  im- 
agined the  river  could  be  forded  any- 
where, and  so  never  took  the  trouble  to 
discover  the  weir  beforehand  ;  thirdly,  he 
made  no  plans  whatever  for  the  attack, 
beyond  throwing  his  whole  force  straight 
at  the  enemy's  trenches.  It  was  a  sol- 
dier's battle  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Magersfontein 
where  the  Highland  Brigade  was  hurled 
at  the  very  strongest  point  of  the  Boer 
lines  in  a  night  attack,  against  trenches 
and  barbed-wire  entanglements  whose  ex- 
act positions  had  never  been  properly  as- 
certained. Nothing  more  need  be  said 
now  on  that  subject.  It  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
of  a  war  in  which  tactical  mistakes  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence. 


These  things  may  seem  small  affairs  when 
the  war  is  over.  Far  greater  losses  were 
experienced  in  past  wars  ;  other  generals 
have  made  greater  errors.  All  that  is 
true.  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  mere  losses  go  for  nothing.  No  one 
would  have  grudged  the  heavy  losses  of 
the  Highland  Brigade  at  Magersfontein 
if  they  had  led  to  anything.  It  is  the 
senseless  plan  of  attack  that  made  the  men 
sick  at  heart  for  many  days  afterward, 
and  makes  the  spectator  sure  that  we 
need  new  methods  in  the  British  army. 
And  we  have  no  lack  of  intelligent  men 
in  the  army.  The  officers  of  the  younger 
school  love  their  profession  and  study  it 
as  they  would  any  other  profession  in 
which  they  hoped  to  succeed.  There  are 
still  a  number  of  boys  who  go  into  the 
army  because  they  have  money  and  must 
do  something,  or  who  covet  the  social 
standing  which  military  rank  implies.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  younger  men  are  not  only 
inordinately  brave  soldiers,  but  they  are 
as  intelligent  and  as  zealous  in  the  study 
of  their  profession  as  any  officers,  German 
or  otherwise,  can  be.  For  that  reason 
they  had  been  driven  to  regard  their  gen- 
erals in  South  Africa,  until  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  arrived,  with  an  air 
of  amused  contempt.  Such  a  glaring 
want  of  resource  or  knowledge  or  common- 
sense  as  was  displayed  at  Modder  River, 
Magersfontein,  Stormberg,  and  Colenso, 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Dis- 
cipline will  carry  a  man  a  long  way,  and 
close  his  eyes  to  many  things  which  the 
ordinary  civilian  is  bound  to  notice,  but 
you  cannot  close  your  eyes  forever.  At 
Colenso  General  Buller  made  a  direct 
frontal  attack  against  a  tremendously 
strong  position,  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  turn  it.  He  further  chose  two 
re-entrant  angles  for  the  exact  places  to 
be  assaulted  ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  enemy's  left  extended  across  the 
Tugela,  and  was,  therefore,  vulnerable  to  a 
flank  attack.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  lack 
of  common-sense,  to  use  no  harsher  term, 
could  possibly  go  farther. 

War  teaches  us  many  things,  and  among 
others  that  a  knowledge  of  tactics  is  more 
to  be  recommended  in  a  general  than 
bravery,  and  common-sense  more  than 
either. 

February  6,  1900. 


WORK 

By   Edward   S.    Martin 

The   Inscrutable  who  set  this  orb  a  whirl 

And  peopled  it  with  men  and  mysteries, 

With  height  and  vale  diversified  its  face, 

Left  beast  to  prey  on  beast  and  fish  on  fish, 

Geared  life  to  death,   conditioned  each  on   each, 

Sore  price  of  growth,  but  indispensable. 

To  poverty  he  gave  its  warning  sting, 

And  poisoned  luxury  with   seeds  of  sloth. 

Gave  power  to  strength   that  effort  might  attain  : 

Gave  power  to  wit  that  knowledge  might  direct  ; 

And  so  with  penalties,   incentives,   gains, 

Limits  and  compensations  intricate, 

He  dowered  this  earth,  tr  :      nan  should  never  rest 

Save  as  his  Maker's  will   bo      irried  out. 


On   toward  his  destiny  the   creature  drives, 
Tumultuous,   incessant,   mutinous, 
Usurping  now  his  weaker  fellow's  share, 
Yielding  again  his  own   to  stronger  might, 
Aye  seeking  such  a  place  or  such  a  hoard 
That  he  and  his  the  common  lot  may  cheat, 
And  live  unvexed  by  fate. 

Vain   wish  !   fond  dream 
That  ever  fades  on  eve  of  coming  true ! 
There  is  no  easy,  unearned  joy  on   earth 
Save  what   God   gives  ; — the  lustiness  of  youth, 
And  love's  dear  pangs.     All  other  joys  we  gain 
By  striving,   and  so  qualified  we  are 
That  effort's  zest  our  needs  as  much  consoles 
As  effort's  gain.     Both  issues  are  our  due. 
Sore  lot  it  is  to  sweat  and  not  be  filled, 
But  sore  as  well  aye  to  be  filled,   nor  sweat. 
Ever  to  plough  and  see  another  reap — 
Oh,   that  is  hard  ;  but  ease  that  stretches  far 
Beyond  the  space  that  labor's  waste  repairs 
Speeds  to  decay.      Death  lies  hid  in  that, 
And  seeds  of  every  sin   that  rots  the  strength 
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And  stains  the  soul.      Better  when  work  is  past 
Back  into  dust  dissolve  and  help  a  seed 
Climb   upwards,   than  with  strength  still  full 
Deny  to   God   His  claim  and  thwart   His  wish. 

Fond  fools  with  gold  in  store  whose  end  they  miss. 
Glutted  with  unused  opportunity, 
Behold,   drift  idle  on  inglorious  tides, 
Nor  ever  trim  a  sail  nor  make  a  port ; 
Playing  that  life  is  play,  until  at  last 
They  sink  at  anchor. 

Sorrier  still  the  wights 
Whom  poverty's  distresses  vainly  goad, 
Whose  wants  too  grasping  for  their  shiftless  powers 
Drive  not  to  work  but  from  it.      This  too  hard 
They  deem,  and  that  too  slow,   and  ever  seeking  ease 
And  shunning  toil,  nor  gold  nor  strength  they  win, 
But  weak,  inapt,  unskilled,   incapable, 
Their  bitter  cry  assails  the  tranquil  stars 
While  labor's  trampling  hosts  surge  over  them. 

To  our  dim  sense   God's  plan  seems  often  harsh. 
Big  rish  eats  small  ;   earthquakes  and  storms  destroy  ; 
Greed  strips  the  poor  ;   guile  plunders  righteousness. 
But  watch  !  see  empires  fall  ;  see  greed  o'erreach 
Its  lust  !   see  power  in  fe~"  of  rival  power 
Raise  up  its  subject  str     . '•  \  clothe  hands  with  skill, 
Teach  minds  to  think  ;   were  strength  not  powerful 
Whose  need  would  nourish  thew  and  burnish  thought  ? 
Could  not  the  leader  and  the  learner  claim 
Their  effort's  guerdon,   on  a  stagnant  earth 
Successive  races  round  and  round  might  move, 
But  never  forward.      Wounds  and  wants  and  fears, 
The  seething  urgency  of  discontent, 
And  groans  and  tears,   grim  tokens  in  themselves, 
May  help  mankind  fulfil  its  destiny. 

Oh  Prodigal  of  means  and  men  and  time, 
But  in  decree  and  aim  immutable, 
Our  doom,   black  sometimes  when  we  shrink  from   it, 
Shines  glorious  when   we  face  it  sturdily, 
And  see  the  shaping  and  compelling  hand 
That  leads  who  will  be  led  and  drives  the  rest. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


ELSPKTH 


VER  since  the  beginning 
of  the  book  we  have  been 
neglecting  Elspeth  so 
pointedly  that  were  she 
not  the  most  forgiving 
creature  we  should  be 
afraid  to  face  her  now.  You  are  not  an- 
gry with  us,  are  you,  Elspeth  ?  We  have 
been  sitting  with  you,  talking  with  you, 
thinking  of  you  between  the  chapters,  and 
the  only  reason  why  you  have  so  seldom 
got  into  them  is  that  our  pen  insisted  on 
running  after  your  fascinating  brother. 
(That  is  the  way  to  get  round  her.) 
Tommy,  it  need  not  be  said,  never 
neglected  her.  The  mere  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing an  affair  of  his  own  at  present  is  a 
sure  sign  that  she  is  comfortable,  for,  un- 
less all  were  well  with  Elspeth,  no  vent- 
ure could  have  lured  him  from  her  side. 
"  Now  I  am  ready  for  you,"  he  said  to 
the  world  when  Elspeth  had  been,  figura- 
tively speaking,  put  to  sleep;  but  until  she 
was  nicely  tucked  up,  the  world  had  to 
wait ;  he  was  still  as  in  his  boyhood,  when 
he  had  to  see  her  with  a  good  book  in  her 
hand  before  he  could  set  off  on  deeds  of 
darkness.  If  this  was  but  the  story  of  a 
brother  and  sister  there  were  matter  for  it 
that  would  make  the  ladies  want  to  kiss 
Tommy  on  the  brow. 

That  Dr.  Gemmell  disliked,  or  at  the 
least  distrusted  him,  Tommy  knew  before 
their  acquaintance  was  an  hour  old,  yet 
that  same  evening  he  had  said,  cordially 
to  Elspeth  : 

"This  young  doctor  has  a  strong  face." 
She  was  evidently  glad  that  Tommy  had 
noticed   it.      "  Do  you  think  him  hand- 
some ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Decidedly  so,"  he  replied,  very  hand- 
somely, for  it  is  an  indiscreet  question  to 
ask  of  a  plain  man. 


There  was  nothing  small  about  Tommy, 
was  there  ?  He  spoke  thus  magnanimous- 
ly because  he  had  seen  that  the  doctor 
liked  Elspeth  and  that  she  liked  him  for 
liking  her.  Elspeth  never  spoke  to  him 
of  such  things,  but  he  was  aware  that  an 
extra  pleasure  in  life  came  to  her  when 
she  was  admired ;  it  gave  her  a  little  of  the 
self-confidence  she  so  wofully  lacked,  the 
woman  in  her  was  stirred.  Take  such 
presents  as  these  to  Elspeth,  and  Tommy 
would  let  you  cast  stones  at  himself  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  shake  your  hand 
warmly  on  parting. 

In  London  Elspeth  had  always  known 
quickly,  almost  at  the  first  clash  of  eyes, 
whether  Tommy's  friends  were  attracted 
by  her,  but  she  had  not  known  sooner 
than  he.  Those  acquaintanceships  had 
seldom  ripened,  but  perhaps  this  was  be- 
cause, though  he  and  she  avoided  talking 
of  them,  he  was  all  the  time  taking  such 
terrifying  care  of  her.  She  was  always 
little  Elspeth  to  him,  for  whom  he  had 
done  everything  since  the  beginning  of 
her,  a  frail  little  female  counterpart  of 
himself  that  would  never  have  dared  to 
grow  up  had  he  not  always  been  there  to 
show  her  the  way,  like  a  stronger  plant  in 
the  same  pot.  It  was  even  pathetic  to 
him  that  Elspeth  should  have  to  become 
a  woman  while  he  was  a  man,  and  he  set 
to,  undaunted,  to  help  her  in  this  matter 
also.  To  be  admired  of  men  is  a  woman's 
right,  and  he  knew  it  gratified  Elspeth, 
therefore  he  brought  them  in  to  admire 
her.  But  beyond  profound  respect  they 
could  not  presume  to  go,  he  was  watch- 
ing them  so  vigilantly.  He  had  done 
everything  for  her  so  far,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  now  ready  to  do  the 
love-making  also,  or  at  least  to  sift  it  be- 
fore it  reached  her.  Elspeth  saw  this  and 
perhaps  it  annoyed  her  once  or  twice, 
though  on  the  whole  she  was  deeply 
touched;  and  the  young  gentlemen  saw  it 
also;   they  saw  that  he   would  not   leave 
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them  alone  with  her  for  a  moment,  and 
that  behind  his  cordial  manner  sat  a  Tom- 
my who  had  his  eye  on  them. 

Subjects  suitable  for  conversation  be- 
fore Elspeth  seemed  in  presence  of  this 
strict  brother  to  be  limited.  You  had  just 
begun  to  tell  her  the  plot  of  the  new  novel 
when  T.  Sandys  fixed  you  with  his  gleam- 
ing orb.  You  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
rumor  about  Mrs.  Golightly,  when  he  let 
the  poker  fall.  If  the  newsboys  were  yell- 
ing the  latest  horror  he  quickly  closed  the 
window.  He  made  all  visitors  self-con- 
scious. If  she  was  not  in  the  room  few 
of  them  dared  to  ask  if  she  was  quite  well; 
they  paled  before  expressing  the  hope  that 
she  would  feel  better  to-morrow.  Yet 
when  Tommy  went  up  to  sit  beside  her, 
which  was  the  moment  the  front  door 
closed,  he  took  care  to  mention,  incident- 
ally, that  they  had  been  inquiring  after 
her.  One  of  them  ventured  on  her  birth- 
day to  bring  her  flowers,  but  could  not 
present  them,  Tommy  looked  so  alarming. 
A  still  more  daring  spirit  once  went  the 
length  of  addressing  her  by  her  Christian 
name.  She  did  not  start  up  haughtily  (the 
most  timid  of  women  are  a  surprise  at 
times),  but  the  poker  fell  with  a  crash. 

He  knew  Elspeth  so  well  that  he  could 
tell  exactly  how  these  poor  young  men 
should  approach  her.  As  an  artist  as  well 
as  a  brother  he  frowned  when  they  blun- 
dered ;  he  would  have  liked  to  be  the  me- 
dium through  which  they  talked,  so  that 
he  could  give  looks  and  words  their  proper 
force ;  he  had  thought  it  all  out  so  thor- 
oughly, for  Elspeth's  benefit,  that  in  an 
hour  he  could  have  drawn  out  a  complete 
guide  for  her  admirers. 

"  At  the  first  meeting  look  at  her  wist- 
fully when  she  does  not  see  you.  She  will 
see  you."     It  might  have  been  rule  one. 

Rule  two,  "Don't  talk  so  glibly."  How 
often  that  was  what  the  poker  meant. 

Being  herself  a  timid  creature  Elspeth 
showed  best  among  the  timid,  because  her 
sympathetic  heart  immediately  desired  to 
put  them  at  their  ease.  The  more  glibly 
they  could  talk,  the  less,  she  knew,  were 
they  impressed  by  her  ;  even  a  little  boor- 
ishness  was  more  complimentary  than  chat- 
ter. Sometimes  when  she  played  on  the 
piano,  which  Tommy  had  hired  for  her,  the 
visitor  was  so  shy  that  he  could  not  even 
mutter  "Thank  you"  to  his  hat;  yet  she 


might  play  to  him  again  and  not  to  the 
gallant  who  remarked,  briskly  :  "  How 
very  charming  ;  what  is  that  called  ?  " 

To  talk  disparagingly  of  other  women  is 
so  common  a  way  among  men  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  favor  of  one  that,  of  course, 
some  tried  it  with  Elspeth.  Tommy  could 
not  excuse  such  blundering,  for  they  were 
making  her  despise  them  and  so  go  sadly 
to  bed.  He  got  them  out  of  the  house, 
and  then  he  and  she  had  a  long  talk  not 
about  them,  but  about  men  and  women  in 
general,  from  which  she  gathered  once 
again  that  there  was  nobody  like  Tommy. 

When  they  bade  each  other  good-night 
she  would  say  to  him,  "  I  think  you  are 
the  one  perfect  gentleman  in  the  world." 

Or  he  might  say,  "  You  expect  so  much 
of  men,  Elspeth." 

To  which  her  reply  :  "  You  have 
taught  me  to  do  it,  and  now  I  expect 
others  to  be  like  you."  Sometimes  she 
would  even  say,  "When  I  see  you  so 
fond  of  me  and  taking  such  care  of  me  I 
am  ashamed.  You  think  me  so  much  bet- 
ter than  I  am.  You  consider  me  so  pure 
and  good,  while  I  know  that  I  am  often 
mean  and  even  have  wicked  thoughts.  It 
makes  me  ashamed,  but  so  proud  of  you, 
for  I  see  that  you  are  judging  me  by  your- 
self." 

And  then  this  Tommy  would  put  the  gas 
out  softly  and  go  to  his  own  room,  and 
let  us  hope,  blush  a  little. 

One  stripling  had  proposed  to  Elspeth, 
and  on  her  agitatedly  declining  him  had 
flung  out  of  the  room  in  a  pet.  It  spoiled 
all  her  after-thoughts  on  the  subject  and 
so  roused  her  brother's  indignation  with 
the  fellow.  If  the  great  baby  had  only 
left  all  the  arrangements  to  Tommy  he 
could  so  easily  have  made  that  final  scene 
one  which  Elspeth  would  remember  with 
gratification  for  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
For,  of  course,  pride  in  the  offer  could  not 
be  great  unless  she  retained  her  respect  for 
the  man  who  made  it.  From  the  tremulous 
proposal  and  the  manly  acceptance  of  his 
fate  to  his  dignified  exit  ("  Don't  grieve 
for  me,  Miss  Sandys,  you  never  gave  me 
the  least  encouragement,  and  to  have 
loved  you  will  always  make  me  a  better 
man"),  even  to  a  touching  way  of  closing 
the  door  with  one  long,  last,  lingering  look, 
Tommy  could  have  fitted  him  like  a  tailor. 

From  all  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
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splendid  brother  thought  exclusively  of 
what  was  best  for  Elspeth,  and  was  willing 
that  the  gentlemen,  having  served  their 
purpose,  should,  if  it  pleased  them,  go  hang. 
Also,  though  he  thought  out  every  other 
possible  move  for  the  suitor,  it  never  struck 
him  to  compose  a  successful  proposal,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  was  quite  certain 
Elspeth  would  have  none  of  them.  Their 
attentions  pleased  her,  but  exchange 
Tommy  for  one  of  them  —  never.  He 
knew  it  from  her  confessions  at  all  stages 
of  her  life  ;  he  had  felt  it  from  the  days 
when  he  began  to  be  father  and  mother  to 
her  as  well  as  brother.  In  his  heart  he  be- 
lieved there  was  something  of  his  own  odd 
character  in  Elspeth  which  made  her  as  in- 
capable of  loving  as  himself,  and  some  of 
his  devotion  to  her  was  due  to  this  belief  ; 
for  perhaps  nothing  touches  us  to  the  quick 
more  than  the  feeling  that  another  suffers 
under  our  own  curse,  certainly  nothing 
draws  two  souls  so  close  together  in  a  lone- 
ly comradeship.  But  though  Tommy  had 
reflected  about  these  things  he  did  not 
trouble  Elspeth  with  his  conclusions;  he 
merely  gave  her  to  understand  that  he 
loved  her  and  she  loved  him  so  much  that 
neither  of  them  had  any  love  to  give  to 
another.  It  was  very  beautiful,  Elspeth 
thought,  and  a  little  tragic. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  mean 
that,"  she  might  ask,  timidly,  "  and  that 
you  are  not  flinging  away  your  life  on  me  ? ' ' 

"You  are  all  I  need,"  he  answered, 
cheerily,  and  he  believed  it.  Or  if  he  was 
in  another  mood,  he  might  reflect  that 
perhaps  he  was  abstaining  from  love  for 
Elspeth's  sake,  and  that  made  him  cheery 
also. 

And  now  David  Gemmell  was  the  man, 
and  Tommy  genially  forgave  him  all  else 
for  liking  Elspeth.  He  invited  the  doc- 
tor, who  so  obviously  distrusted  him,  to 
drop  in  of  an  evening  for  a  game  at  the 
dambrod  (which  they  both  abominated, 
but  it  was  an  easy  excuse) ;  he  asked  him 
confidentially  to  come  in  and  see  Aaron 
who  had  been  coughing  last  night ;  he 
put  on  all  the  airs  of  a  hail-fellow-well-met, 
though  they  never  became  him,  and  sat 
awkwardly  on  his  face.  David  always 
seemed  eager  to  come,  and  tried  to  rise 
above  his  suspicions  of  Tommy,  as  Tom- 
my saw,  and  failed,  as  Tommy  saw  again. 
Elspeth  dosed  the  doctor  with   stories  of 


her  brother's  lovely  qualities,  and  Tommy, 
the  forgiving,  honestly  pitied  the  poor 
man  for  having  to  listen  to  them.  He 
knew  that  if  all  went  well  Gemmell  would 
presently  propose  and  find  that  Elspeth 
(tearful  at  having  to  strike  a  blow)  could 
not  accept  him,  but  he  did  not  look  for- 
ward maliciously  to  this  as  his  revenge 
on  the  doctor;  he  was  thinking  merely  of 
what  was  good  for  Elspeth. 

There  was  no  open  talk  about  David 
between  the  brother  and  sister.  Some  day, 
Tommy  presumed,  she  would  announce 
that  the  doctor  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him  ;  and  oh  how  sorry  she  was ;  and  oh 
what  a  good  man  he  was  ;  and  oh  Tom- 
my knew  she  had  never  encouraged  him ; 
and  oh  she  could  never  leave  Tommy.  But 
until  that  day  arrived  they  avoided  talk- 
ing directly  about  what  brought  Gemmell 
there.  That  he  came  to  see  Elspeth 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  conceive  as 
possible.  Did  Tommy  chuckle  when  he 
saw  David's  eyes  following  her  ?  No  ; 
solemn  as  a  cat  blinking  at  the  fire  ;  no- 
ticed nothing.  The  most  worldly  chape- 
rone,  the  most  loving  mother,  could  not 
have  done  more  for  Elspeth.  Yet  it  was 
not  done  to  find  her  a  husband,  but  quite 
the  reverse  as  we  have  seen.  On  reflec- 
tion Tommy  must  smile  at  what  he  has 
been  doing,  but  not  while  he  is  working 
the  figures.  The  artist  never  smiles  at 
himself  until  afterwards. 

And  now  he  not  only  wondered  at  times 
how  Elspeth  and  David  were  getting  on, 
but  whether  she  noticed  how  he  was  get- 
ting on  with  Grizel.  He  was  very  care- 
ful to  hoodwink  her ;  but  in  matters  re- 
lating to  Tommy  Elspeth  was  almost  as 
sharp  as  he  in  matters  that  related  to  her, 
and  he  knew  it.  When  he  proposed  to 
Elspeth  that  they  should  ask  Gemmell  to 
go  fishing  with  them  on  the  morrow  ("he 
has  been  overworked  of  late  and  it  would 
do  him  good  ")  he  wanted  to  add,  in  a  care- 
less voice,  "We  might  invite  Grizel  also," 
but  could  not,  his  lips  suddenly  went  dry ; 
and  when  Elspeth  said  the  words  that  were 
so  difficult  to  him  he  wondered,  "  Did  she 
say  that  because  she  knew  I  wished  it  ?  " 
But  he  decided  that  she  did  not,  for  she 
was  evidently  looking  forward  to  to-mor- 
row, and  he  knew  she  would  be  shuddering 
if  she  thought  her  Tommy  was  slipping. 

"  I  am  so  glad  it  was  she  who  asked 
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me,"  Grizel  said  to  him  when  he  told 
her.  "  Don't  you  see  what  it  means  ?  It 
means  that  she  wants  to  get  you  out  of 
the  way  !  You  are  not  everything  to  her 
now  as  you  used  to  be.  Are  you  glad, 
glad?" 

•  If  I  could  believe  it  ! "  Tommy  said. 

•'•What  else  could  make  her  want  to  be 
alone  with  him  ?  " 

Nothing  else  could  have  made  Grizel 
want  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  she  must 
always  judge  others  by  herself.  But, 
Tommy  knew  that  Elspeth  was  different, 
and  that  a  girl  with  some  of  himself  in 
her  might  want  to  be  alone  with  a  man 
who  admired  her  without  wanting  to  mar- 
ry him. 

CHAPTER  XV 

BY    PROS  EN    WATER 

HAT  day  by  the  banks  of 
Prosen  water  was  one  of 
Grizel's  beautiful  memo- 
ries. All  the  days  when  she 
thought  he  loved  her  be- 
came beautiful  memories. 
It  was  the  time  of  reds  and  whites,  for 
the  glory  of  the  broom  was  passed  except 
at  great  heights,  and  the  wild  roses  were 
trooping  in.  When  the  broom  is  in  flame 
there  seems  to  be  no  color  but  yellow,  but 
when  the  wild  roses  come  we  remember 
that  the  broom  was  flaunting.  It  was  not 
quite  a  lady,  for  it  insisted  on  being  looked 
at,  while  these  light-hearted  things  are  too 
innocent  to  know  that  there  is  anyone  to 
look.  Grizel  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  adorning  her  hat  fantastically 
with  roses  red  and  white  and  some  that 
were  neither.  They  were  those  that  cannot 
decide  whether  they  look  best  in  white  or 
red  and  so  waver  for  all  their  little  lives 
between  the  two  colors,  there  are  many  of 
them  and  it  is  the  pathetic  thing  about 
wild  roses.  She  did  not  pay  much  heed 
to  her  handiwork.  What  she  was  saying 
to  herself  was  that  in  another  minute  he 
and  she  would  be  alone.  Nothing  else  in 
the  world  mattered  very  much.  Every 
bit  of  her  was  conscious  of  it  as  the  su- 
preme event.  Her  ringers  pressed  it  upon 
the  flowers.  It  was  in  her  eyes  as  much 
as  in  her  heart.  He  went  on  casting  his 
line,  moving  from  stone  to  stone,  dropping 


down  the  bank,  ascending  it  as  if  the 
hooking  of  a  trout  was  something  to  him. 
Was  he  feeling  to  his  marrow  that  as  soon 
as  those  other  two  figures  rounded  the 
bend  in  the  stream  he  and  she  would  have 
the  world  to  themselves  ?  Ah,  of  course 
he  felt  it,  but  was  it  quite  as  much  to  him 
as  it  was  to  her  ? 

"  Not  quite  so  much,"  she  said  bravely 
to  herself,  "  I  don't  want  it  to  be  quite  so 
much — but  nearly." 

And  now  they  were  alone  as  no  two  can 
be  except  those  who  love,  for  when  the 
third  person  leaves  them  they  have  a  uni- 
verse to  themselves,  and  it  is  closed  in  by 
the  heavens,  and  the  air  of  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  other's  presence.  She 
sat  motionless  now,  trembling,  exulting. 
She  could  no  longer  hear  the  talking  of 
the  water,  but  she  heard  his  step.  He 
was  coming  slowly  toward  her.  She  did 
not  look  up,  she  waited,  and  while  she 
waited  time  was  annihilated. 

He  was  coming  to  her  to  treat  her  as  if 
she  were  a  fond  child  ;  that  she,  of  all 
women,  could  permit  it  was  still  delicious 
to  him  and  a  marvel ;  she  had  let  him  do 
it  yesterday,  but  perhaps  she  had  regained 
her  independence  in  the  night.  As  he 
hesitated  he  became  another  person  ;  in  a 
flood  of  feeling  he  had  a  fierce  desire  to 
tell  her  the  truth  about  himself.  But  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  put  aside 
his  rod  and  sat  down  silently  beside  her. 

"  Grizel,  I  suppose  I  am  a  knave.'7 
His  mouth  opened  to  say  it  but  no  words 
came ;  she  had  given  him  an  adorable 
look  that  stopped  them  as  if  her  dear 
hand  had  been  placed  upon  his  mouth. 

Was  he  a  knave  ?  Any  other  man  act- 
ing as  he  did  would  have  been  one,  but 
was  he  ?  He  wanted  honestly  to  know. 
He  had  not  tried  to  make  her  love  him. 
Had  he  known  in  time  he  would  even  have 
warned  her  against  it.  He  would  never 
have  said  he  loved  her  had  she  not  first,  as 
she  thought,  found  it  out  ;  to  tell  her  the 
truth  then  would  have  been  brutal;  he 
had  made-believe  in  order  that  she  might 
remain  happy.  Was  it  even  make-belief  ? 
Assuredly  he  did  love  her  in  his  own  way, 
in  the  only  way  he  was  capable  of.  She 
was  far  more  to  him  than  any  other  person 
except  Elspeth  ;  he  delighted  in  her  and 
would  have  fought  till  he  dropped  rather 
than  let  any  other  human  being  injure  her, 
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all  his  feelings  for  her  were  pure.  It  was 
not  that  he  did  not  want  to  marry  her,  but 
that  he  did  not  want  to  marry  anyone. 
He  felt  keenly  miserable. 

"  Grizel,  I  seem  to  be  different  from  all 
other  men  ;  there  seems  to  be  some  curse 
upon  me  that  makes  me  unable  to  love  as 
they  do.  I  want  to  love  you,  dear  one, 
you  are  the  only  woman  I  ever  wanted  to 
love,  but  apparently  I  can't.  There  is 
some  curse  upon  me." 

He  might  have  said  it  had  he  begun  at 
once,  for  it  was  in  a  passion  to  be  out,  but 
he  tried  its  effect  first  upon  himself,  and 
as  he  went  on  the  tragedy  he  saw  mastered 
him.  He  forgot  that  she  was  there,  ex- 
cept as  a  figure  needed  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  man  who  could  not  love  ;  he 
saw  himself  a  splendidly  haggard  creature 
with  burning  eyes  standing  aside  while  all 
the  world  rolled  by  in  pursuit  of  the  one 
thing  needful  ;  it  was  a  river  and  he  must 
stand  parched  on  the  bank  for  ever  and 
ever.  Should  he  keep  that  sorrowful  fig- 
ure a  man  or  turn  it  into  a  woman  ?  He 
tried  a  woman.  She  was  on  the  bank 
now,  her  arms  outstretched  to  the  flood; 
ah,  she  would  be  so  glad  to  drink  though 
she  must  drown. 

She  saw  how  mournful  he  had  become 
as  he  gazed  upon  her.  In  his  face  she  had 
been  seeing  all  the  glories  that  can  be 
given  to  mortals,  thoughts  had  come  to 
her  that  drew  her  nearer  to  her  God,  her 
trust  in  him  stretched  to  eternity.  All  that 
was  given  to  her  at  that  moment  she 
thought  was  also  given  to  him.  She 
seemed  to  know  why  with  love  lighting 
up  their  souls  to  each  other  he  could  yet 
grow  mournful. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  with  a  movement  that 
was  a  passionate  caress,  "do  you  indeed 
love  me  so  much  as  that  ?  I  never  wanted 
you  to  love  me  quite  so  much  as  that  ! " 

It  brought  him  back  to  himself,  but 
without  a  start.  Those  sudden  returns  to 
fact  had  ceased  to  bewilder  him ;  they  were 
grown  so  common  that  he  passed  between 
dreams  and  reality  as  through  tissue-paper. 

"  I  did  not  mean,"  she  said  at  last,  in 
a  tremor,  "  that  I  wanted  you  to  love  me 
less,  but  I  am  almost  sorry  that  you  love 
me  quite  so  much." 

He  dared  say  nothing,  for  he  did  not 
altogether  understand. 

"  I   have  those   fears,  too,  sometimes," 


she  went  on;  "I  have  had  them  when 
I  was  with  you,  but  more  often  when  I 
was  alone;  they  come  to  me  suddenly, 
and  I  have  such  eager  longings  to  run  to 
you  and  tell  you  of  them  and  ask  you  to 
drive  them  away.  But  I  never  did  it,  I 
kept  them  to  myself." 

"  You  could  keep  something  back  from 
me,  Grizel  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  implored  ;  "I 
thought  they  could  only  distress  you,  and 
I  had  such  a  desire  to  bring  you  nothing 
but  happiness.  To  bear  them  by  myself 
seemed  to  be  helping  you,  and  I  was  glad, 
I  was  proud,  to  feel  myself  of  use  to  you 
even  to  that  little  extent.  I  did  not  know 
you  had  the  same  fears  ;  I  thought  that 
perhaps  they  came  only  to  women ;  have 
you  had  them  before  ?  " 

"  Often,"  he  answered,  with  real  feeling. 
Even  then  he  did  not  quite  know  what  she 
was  speaking  of,  but  whatever  these  fears 
precisely  were  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
had  them  and  a  terrible  time  with  them. 

"  Fears,"  she  asked,  so  wistfully,  "  that  it 
is  too  beautiful  to  end  happily  ?  Oh,  have 
you  heard  a  voice  crying  '  It  is  too  beau- 
tiful, it  can   never  be  '  ?  " 

He  saw  clearly  now,  he  saw  so  clearly 
that  he  was  torn  with  emotion.  "It  is 
more  than  I  can  bear,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
Surely  he  loved  her. 

"  Did  you  see  me  die  ?  "  she  asked,  in 
a  whisper.      "  I  have  seen  you  die." 

"  Don't,  Grizel  !  "  he  cried. 

But  she  had  to  go  on.  "  Tell  me,"  she 
begged,  "  I  have  told  you." 

"  No,  no,  never  that,"  he  answered  her. 
"  At  the  worst  I  have  had  only  the  feel- 
ing that  you  could  never  be  mine." 

She  smiled  at  that.  "I  am  yours,"  she 
said,  softly,  "  nothing  can  take  away  that, 
nothing,  nothing.  I  say  it  to  myself  a 
hundred  times  a  day,  it  is  so  sweet.  Noth- 
ing can  separate  us  but  death ;  I  have 
thought  of  all  the  other  possible  things 
and  none  of  them  is  strong  enough.  But 
when  I  think  of  your  dying,  oh,  when  I 
think  of  my  being  left  without  you  !  " 

She  rocked  her  arms  in  a  frenzy  and 
called  him  dearest  darlingest.  All  the 
sweet  names  that  had  been  the  child  Gri- 
zel's  and  the  old  doctor's  were  Tommy's 
now.  He  soothed  her,  ah,  surely  as  only 
a  lover  could  soothe.  She  was  his  Grizel, 
she  was  his  beloved.      No  mortal  could 
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have  been  more  impassioned  than  Tommy. 
He  must  have  loved  her.  It  could  not 
have  been  merely  sympathy  or  an  exquisite 
delight  in  being  the  man  or  the  desire  to 
make  her  happy  again  in  the  quickest  way, 
or  all  three  combined  ?  Whatever  it  was 
he  did  not  know,  all  he  knew  was  that 
he  felt  every  word  he  said,  or  seemed  to 
feel  it. 

"It  is  a  punishment  to  me,"  Grizel  said, 
setting  her  teeth,  "  for  loving  you  too 
much,  I  know  I  love  you  too  much.  I 
think  I  love  you  more  than  God." 

She  felt  him  shudder. 

"  But  if  I  feel  it,"  she  said,  shuddering 
also,  yet  unable  to  deceive  herself,  "what 
difference  do  I  make  by  saying  it  ?  He 
must  know  whether  I  say  it  or  not." 

There  was  a  tremendous  difference  to 
Tommy,  but  not  of  a  kind  he  could  ex- 
plain, and  she  went  on ;  she  must  tell  him 
everything  now. 

"  I  pray  every  night  and  morning,  but 
that  is  nothing,  everyone  does  it.  I  know 
I  thank  God  sincerely,  I  thank  Him  again 
and  again  and  again.  Do  you  remember 
how,  when  I  was  a  child,  you  used  to  be 
horrified  because  I  prayed  standing  ?  I 
often  say  little  prayers  standing  now,  I  am 
always  thanking  Him  for  giving  me  you. 
But  all  the  time  it  is  a  bargain  with  Him. 
So  long  as  you  are  well  I  love  Him,  but  if 
you  were  to  die  I  would  never  pray  again. 
I  have  never  said  it  in  words  until  to-day, 
but  He  must  know  it,  for  it  is  behind  all 
my  prayers.  If  He  does  not  know,  there 
cannot  be  a  God." 

She  was  watching  his  face,  half-wo- 
fully,  half-stubborn,  as  if,  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  those  words,  she  had  to  say 
them.  She  saw  how  pained  he  was.  To 
admit  the  possible  non-existence  of  a  God 
when  you  can  so  easily  leave  the  subject 
alone  was  horrible  to  Tommy. 

"  I  don't  doubt  Him,"  she  continued, 
"  I  have  believed  in  Him  ever  since  the 
time  when  I  was  such  a  lonely  child  that 
I  did  not  know  His  name.  I  shall  always 
believe  in  Him  so  long  as  He  does  not 
take  you  from  me.  But  if  He  does,  then 
I  shall  not  believe  in  Him  any  more.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  what  I  feel." 

"  It  makes  you  care  less  for  me  !"  she 
cried,  in  anguish. 

"  No,  no,  dear." 

"  I  don't  think  it  makes  God  care  less 


for  me,"  she  said,  very  seriously.  "  I  think 
He  is  pleased  that  I  don't  try  to  cheat 
Him." 

Somehow  Tommy  felt  uncomfortable 
at  that. 

"There  are  people,"  he  said,  vaguely, 
like  one  who  thought  it  best  to  mention 
no  names,  "who  would  be  afraid  to  chal- 
lenge God  in  that  way." 

"  He  would  not  be  worth  believing  in," 
she  answered,  "if  He  could  be  revengeful. 
He  is  too  strong  and  too  loving  and  too 
pitiful  for  that."  But  she  took  hold  of 
Tommy  as  if  to  protect  him.  Had  they 
been  in  physical  danger  her  first  impulse 
would  have  been  to  get  in  front  of  him  to 
protect  him.  The  noblest  women  prob- 
ably always  love  in  this  way,  and  yet  it  is 
those  who  would  hide  behind  them  that 
men  seem  to  love  the  best. 

"  I  always  feel,  oh,  I  never  can  help 
feeling,"  she  said,  "  that  nothing  could 
happen  to  you,  that  God  himself  could  not 
take  you  from  me  while  I  had  hold  of 
you." 

"  Grizel!" 

"  I  mean  only  that  He  could  not  have 
the  heart,"  she  said,  hastily.  "  No,  I 
don't,"  she  had  to  add,  "  I  meant  what 
you  thought  I  meant.  That  is  why  I  feel 
it  would  be  so  sweet  to  be  married,  so 
that  I  could  be  close  to  you  every  moment, 
and  then  no  harm  could  come  to  you.  I 
would  keep  such  grip  of  you,  I  should  be 
such  a  part  of  you  that  you  could  not  die 
without  my  dying  also." 

At  the  word  marriage  he  had  winced. 
He  lost  all  else  she  had  said. 

"Oh,  do  you  care  less  for  me  now?" 
she  cried.  "  I  can't  see  things  as  clearly 
as  you  do,  dearest  darlingest.  I  have  not 
a  beautiful  nature  like  yours.  I  am  nat- 
urally rebellious.  I  have  to  struggle  even 
to  be  as  good  as  I  am.  There  are  evil 
things  in  my  blood.  You  remember  how 
we  found  out  that ;  God  knew  it,  too,  and 
He  is  compassionate.  I  think  He  makes 
many  pitying  allowances  for  me.  It  is 
not  wicked,  is  it,  to  think  that?" 

"  You  used  to  know  me  too  well,  Grizel, 
to  speak  of  my  beautiful  nature,"  he  said, 
humbly. 

"I  did  think  you  vain,"  she  replied. 
"  How  odd  to  remember  that !" 

"  But  I  wras  and  am." 

"  I  love  to  hear  you  proving  you   are 
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not,"  said  she,  beaming  upon  him.  "Do 
you  think,"  she  asked,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  to  the  childish,  like  one 
trying  to  coax  a  compliment  out  of  him, 
"  that  I  have  improved  at  all  during  those 
last  days  ?  I  think  I  am  not  quite  such 
a  horrid  girl  as  I  used  to  be,  and  if  I  am 
not  I  owe  it  to  you ;  I  am  so  glad  to  owe 
it  to  you."  She  told  him  that  she  was 
trying  to  make  herself  a  tiny  bit  more  like 
him  by  studying  his  book.  "  It  is  not  ex- 
actly the  things  you  say  of  women  that 
help  me,  for  though  they  are  lovely  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  quite  true.  I  almost 
hope  they  are  not  true,  for  if  they  are,  then 


I  am  not  even  an  average  woman. 


She 


buried  her  face  in  his  coat.  "  You  say 
women  are  naturally  purer  than  men,  but 
I  don't  know.  Perhaps  we  are  more  cun- 
ning only.  Perhaps  it  is  not  even  a  thing 
to  wish,  for  if  we  were,  it  would  mean 
that  we  are  good  because  there  is  less  evil 
in  us  to  fight  against.  Dear,  forgive  me 
for  saying  that,  it  may  be  all  wrong;  but 
I  think  it  is  what  nearly  all  women  feel 
in  their  hearts,  though  they  keep  it  locked 
up  till  they  die.  I  don't  even  want  you  to 
believe  me.  You  think  otherwise  of  us, 
and  it  is  so  sweet  of  you  that  we  try  to 
be  better  than  we  are,  to  undeceive  you 
would  hurt  so.  It  is  not  the  book  that 
makes  me  a  better  woman,  it  is  the  man  I 
see  behind  it." 

He  was  too  much  moved  to  be  able  to 
reply,  too  much  humbled.  There  were 
women  who  had  roused  passions  in  him 
that  were  far  from  noble  ;  he  had  never 
yielded  to  them  altogether,  but  he  had 
followed  them  part  of  the  way  before  he 
could  turn  and  flee.  He  had  all  the  de- 
sires of  other  men  ;  he  had  mastered  them 
so  far  not  because  they  were  weak,  but 
because  they  could  not  come  to  him  dis- 
guised. They  like  to  wear  the  cloak  of 
affection,  but  he  always  saw  them  bare. 
Passion  and  affection,  he  could  feel  them 
both,  but  never,  apparently,  for  one  per- 
son ;  they  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 

"  Ah,  Grizel,"  he  declared,  by  and  by, 
"  what  a  delicious  book  you  are,  and  how 
I  wish  I  had  written  you  !  With  every 
word  you  say,  something  within  me  is 
shouting  '  Am  I  not  a  wonder  ! '  I  warned 
you  it  would  be  so  as  soon  as  I  felt  that 
I  had  done  anything  really  big,  and  I 
have.    I  have  somehow  made  you  love  me. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  the  river  and  the  trees  and  the 
roses, "  I  have  somehow  made  her  love 
me,  am  I  not  a  wonder!" 

Grizel  clapped  her  hands  gayly  ;  she  was 
merry  again  ;  she  could  always  be  what 
Tommy  wanted  her  to  be.  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  she  cried,  "how  could  I  help 
it?" 

David  had  been  coming  back  for  his  fly- 
book,  and  though  he  did  not  hear  their 
words  he  saw  a  light  in  Grizel's  face  that 
suddenly  set  him  thinking.  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  paid  little  attention  to  Els- 
peth.  Some  of  his  answers  showed  her 
that  he  was  not  even  listening  to  her. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

v 

HOW     COULD     YOU     HURT     YOUR    GRIZEL 

so!" 


O  concentrate  on  Elspeth 
so  that  he  might  find  out 
what  was  in  her  mind  was 
as  we  have  seen  seldom 
necessary  to  Tommy,  for  he 
££l  had  learned  her  by  heart 
long  ago.  Yet  a  time  was  now  come  when 
he  had  to  concentrate,  and  even  then  he 
was  doubtful  of  the  result.  So  often  he  had 
put  that  mind  of  hers  to  right  that  it  was 
an  open  box  to  him,  or  had  been,  until  he 
conceived  the  odd  notion  that  perhaps  it 
contained  a  secret  drawer.  This  would 
have  been  resented  by  most  brothers,  but 
Tommy's  chagrin  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  exhilaration  with  which  he  perceived 
that  he  might  be  about  to  discover  some- 
thing new  about  woman.  He  was  like 
the  digger  whose  hand  is  on  the  point  of 
closing  on  a  diamond,  a  certain  holiness 
added. 

What  puzzled  him  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs now  existing  between  Elspeth  and 
the  doctor.  A  week  had  elapsed  since 
the  fishing  excursion  and  David  had  not 
been  to  the  house.  Too  busy  ?  Tom- 
my knew  that  it  is  the  busy  people  who 
can  find  time.  Could  it  be  that  David 
had  proposed  to  her  at  the  water-side  ? 

No,  he  could  not  read  that  in  Elspeth's 
face.  He  knew  that  she  would  be  in  dis- 
tress lest  her  refusal  darkened  the  doc- 
tor's life  for  too  long  a  time,  but  yet  (shake 
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your  fist  at  him,  ladies,  for  so  misunder- 
standing you)  he  expected  also  to  note  in 
that  sympathetic  face  a  look  of  subdued 
triumph,  and  as  it  was  not  there  David 
could  not  have  proposed. 

The  fact  of  her  not  having  told  him 
about  it  at  once  did  not  prove  to  Tommy 
that  there  had  been  no  proposal.  His 
feeling  was  that  she  would  consider  it  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  tell  even  to  him,  but  that 
it  would  force  its  way  out  in  a  week  or  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  have 
resisted  dropping  shyly  such  remarks  as 
these,  "  I  think  Dr.  Gemmell  is  a  noble 
man,"  or,  "  How  wonderfully  good  Dr. 
Gemmell  is  to  the  poor." 

Also  she  would  sometimes  have  given 
Tommy  a  glance  that  said,  "  I  wonder  if 
you  guess." 

Had  they  quarrelled  ?  Tommy  smiled. 
If  it  was  but  a  quarrel  he  was  not  merely 
appeased,  he  was  pleased.  Had  he  had 
the  ordering  of  the  affair  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  included  a  lover's  quarrel  in  it, 
and  had  it  not  been  that  he  wanted  to 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  finding  these 
things  out  for  herself  he  would  have  taken 
her  aside  and  addressed  her  thus  :  "  No 
need  to  look  tragic,  Elspeth ;  for  to  a 
woman  this  must  be  really  one  of  the 
most  charming  moments  in  the  comedy. 
You  feel  that  he  would  not  have  quar- 
relled had  he  had  any  real  caring  for  you, 
and  yet  in  your  heart  you  know  it  is  a 
proof  that  he  has.  To  a  woman,  I,  who 
know,  assure  you  that  nothing  can  be 
more  delicious.  Your  feeling  for  him,  as 
you  and  I  well  know,  is  but  a  sentiment 
of  attraction  because  he  loves  you  as  you 
are  unable  to  love  him,  and  as  you  are 
so  pained  by  this  quarrel,  consider  how 
much  more  painful  it  must  be  to  him. 
You  think  you  have  been  slighted  ;  that 
when  a  man  has  seemed  to  like  you  so 
much  you  have  a  right  to  be  told  so  by 
him  that  you  may  help  him  with  your  sym- 
pathy ;  oh,  Elspeth,  you  think  yourself 
unhappy  just  now  when  you  are  really  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  bits 
of  it.  Love  is  a  series  of  thrills,  the  one 
leading  to  the  other,  and  as  your  careful 
guardian  I  would  not  have  you  miss  one 
of  them.  You  will  come  to  the  final  bang 
quickly  enough  and  find  it  the  finest  thrill 
of  all,  but  it  is  soon  over.  When  you 
have  had  to  tell  him  that  you  are  not  for 


him  there  are  left  only  the  pleasures  of 
memory,  and  the  more  of  them  there  were 
the  more  there  will  be  to  look  back  to.  I 
beg  you,  Elspeth,  not  to  hurry ;  loiter  rath- 
er, smelling  the  flowers  and  plucking  them, 
for  you  may  never  be  this  way  again." 

All  these  things  he  might  have  pointed 
out  to  Elspeth  had  he  wanted  her  to  look 
at  the  matter  rationally,  but  he  had  no 
such  wish.  He  wanted  her  to  enjoy  her- 
self as  the  blessed  do,  without  knowing 
why.  No  pity  for  the  man,  you  see,  but 
no  ill-will  to  him.  David  was  having  his 
thrills  also,  and  though  the  last  of  them 
would  seem  a  staggerer  to  him  at  the  time, 
it  would  gradually  become  a  sunny  mem- 
ory. The  only  tragedy  is  not  to  have 
known  love.  So  long  as  you  have  the  ex- 
periences it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether 
your  suit  was  a  failure  or  successful. 

So  Tommy  decided,  considering  those 
two  frankly,  and  with  a  furtive  thought  of 
Grizel,  and  then  a  sharp  turn  away  from 
her.  She  was  another  reason  why  the 
affair  of  David  and  Elspeth  should  be  as 
long  drawn  out  as  possible.  Don't  you 
see  that  Tommy  was  doing  his  best  to 
make  everyone  happy  for  the  time  being  ? 

But  he  was  too  soft-hearted  to  be  happy 
himself  when  the  fear  came  to  him  that 
there  had  been  no  quarrel,  that  the  doctor 
had  simply  drawn  back.  Fortunate  this 
for  Tommy,  it  may  be  said,  as  excusing 
his  own  state  of  indecision,  but  it  was  not 
Tommy  he  could  think  of  now,  it  was 
Elspeth  only.  He  thirsted  to  force  David 
on  his  knees  to  her  by  brute  force. 

How  he  saw  through  Elspeth's  brave  at- 
tempts to  show  that  she  had  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  David's  having  any 
feeling  for  her  save  ordinary  friendship — 
yes,  they  were  brave,  but  not  brave  enough 
for  Tommy.  At  times  she  would  say 
something  bitter  about  life  (not  about  the 
doctor,  for  he  was  never  mentioned),  and 
it  was  painful  to  her  brother  to  see  gen- 
tle Elspeth  grown  cynical.  He  suffered 
even  more  when  her  manner  indicated 
that  she  knew  she  was  too  poor  a  creature 
to  be  loved  by  any  man.  But  he  was  care- 
ful to  prevent  her  thinking  that  he  suspect- 
ed anything.  Some  day  she  must  blurt 
out  all  to  him,  and  then  he  would  seem  to 
know  it  already  or  not,  according  as  he 
thought  best  for  her. 

Of  course  Tommy  could  not  give  such 
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generous  devotion  to  his  sister  without 
noticing  that  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow  for 
doing  it,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  useful 
to  him  just  now  in  stifling  his  conscience. 
Beside  David  he  saw  himself  amoral  giant. 
He  wondered  how  David  could  dare  to 
look  him  in  the  face.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctor  dared  to  do  this,  and  more.  It  was 
one  day  when  Tommy  was  thinking  con- 
temptuously of  men  who  are  smaller  than 
life-size  that  David  met  him  and  said  words 
which  amounted  to  this,  "It  is  you,  Mr. 
Sandys,  who  are  the  pigmy." 

They  had  met  on  the  hill,  whence  the 
few  who  look  may  see  one  of  the  fairest 
views  in  Scotland.  Tommy  was  strolling 
up  and  down  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  the  few  other  persons  on  the  hill 
were  glancing  covertly  at  him  as  we  all 
look  at  celebrated  characters,  half-smiling 
as  if  they  cannot  be  quite  respectable, 
and  keeping  at  a  distance  as  if  they  may 
go  off  like  a  firework  at  any  moment. 
Tommy  knew  they  were  watching  him, 
and  he  had  put  his  hands  behind  his  back 
to  give  them  more  for  their  money,  as 
the  saying  is. 

"I  hear  that  you  are  to  be  married," 
David  said,  with  an  effort,  but  bluntly,  for 
this  was  the  opportunity  he  had  been  await- 
ing. "  If  so,  I  should  like  to  be  one  of 
the  first  to  congratulate  you." 

It  suddenly  put  the  judge  in  the  dock. 
"There  is  no  truth  in  it,"  Tommy  rapped 
out,  violently.  "It  surprises  me  how  you 
could  have  heard  so  absurd  a  story." 

The  doctor  said  nothing,  but  crow's 
feet  showed  round  his  eyes,  as  always 
when  he  was  in  mental  pain. 

"  It  is  infamous  that  such  things  should 
be  said,"  Tommy  continued,  hotly.  He 
had  said  enough ;  he  was  like  an  excited 
man  defending  himself  after  his  opponents 
have  retired. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  of  it,  as  it  is  un- 
true," the  doctor  said,  quietly  looking  him 
over.  "  But  you  talk  as  if  you  had  been 
accused  of  a  crime.  Marriage  is  not  usu- 
ally regarded  in  that  light." 

,;  No,"  Tommy  replied,  "  no,  but — why 
are  you  looking  at  me  so  oddly  ?  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  The  doctor  looked  another 
way.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  it  was  your 
vehemence  that  surprised  me.  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  you  were  the  champion 
of  marriage  in  your  book." 


Tommy  suddenly  remembered  it  also. 
"If  you  are  implying  that  I  don't  mean 
what  I  write — "  he  began. 

"  I  am  not,"  David  assured  him,  and 
proceeded  to  talk  of  something  else.  He 
had  not  mentioned  who  his  informant  was, 
nor  who  the  lady,  and  Tommy  did  not 
ask.  There  was  no  vulgar  curiosity  in  him 
to-day.  There  was  no  room  in  him  for 
anything  except  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. As  he  moved  along,  once  more 
alone,  his  lips  were  dry,  and  he  jerked  back 
his  head  at  times  as  if  a  quarterstaff  were 
playing  around  it.  He  strode  down  the 
hill  savagely  toward  Caddam  Wood,  where 
he  knew  he  should  find  Grizel. 

Soon  he  saw  her.  She  was  on  one  of 
the  many  tiny  paths  that  lead  the  stranger 
into  the  middle  of  the  wood  and  then 
leave  him  there  maliciously,  or  because 
they  dare  not  venture  any  farther  them- 
selves. They  could  play  no  tricks  on 
Grizel,  however,  for  she  knew  and  was 
fond  of  them  all.  Tommy  had  said  that 
she  loved  them  because  they  were  such 
little  paths,  that  they  appealed  to  her  like 
babies,  and  perhaps  there  was  something 
in  it. 

She  came  up  the  path  with  the  swing 
of  one  who  was  gleefully  happy.  Some 
of  the  Thrums  people,  you  remember, 
said  that  Grizel  strutted  because  she  was 
so  satisfied  with  herself,  and  if  you  like  an 
ugly  word,  we  may  say  that  she  strutted 
to-day.  It  was  her  whole  being  giving 
utterance  to  the  joy  within  her  that  love 
had  brought.  As  Grizel  came  up  the 
path  on  that  bright  afternoon,  she  could 
no  more  have  helped  strutting  than  the 
bud  to  open  on  the  appointed  day.  She 
was  obeying  one  of  Nature's  laws.  I 
think  I  promised  long  ago  to  tell  you  of 
the  day  when  Grizel  would  strut  no  more. 
Well,  this  is  the  day.  Observe  her  strut- 
ting for  the  last  time.  It  was  very  strange 
and  touching  to  her  to  remember  in  the 
after  years  that  she  had  once  strutted,  but 
it  was  still  more  strange  and  touching  to 

Tommy. 

She  was  like  one  over-filled  with  delight 
when  she  saw  him.  How  could  she 
know  that  he  was  to  strike  her. 

He  did  not  speak.  She  was  not  dis- 
pleased. When  anything  so  tremendous 
happened  as  the  meeting  of  these  two, 
how  could  they  find  words  at  once  ? 
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She  bent  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
sleeve,  but  he  drew  away  with  a  gesture 
that  startled  her. 

"  You  are  not  angry  ?  "  she  said,  stop- 
ping. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  doggedly. 

"  Not  with  me  ?  "  Her  hand  went  to 
her  heart. 

"  \Yith  me  !  "  A  wounded  animal 
could  not  have  uttered  a  cry  more  pa- 
thetic. "  Not  with  me  !  "  she  clutched 
his  arm. 

"  Have  I  no  cause  to  be  angry  ?  "  he 
said. 

She  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
Could  this  be  he?     Oh,  could  it  be  she? 

"  Cause  ?  How  could  I  give  you 
cause?  " 

It  seemed  unanswerable  to  her.  How 
could  Grizel  do  anything  that  would  give 
him  the  right  to  be  angry  with  her  ?  Oh, 
men,  men,  will  you  never  understand  how 
absolutely  all  of  her  a  woman's  love  can 
be  ?  If  she  gives  you  everything,  how 
can  she  give  you  more  ?  She  is  not 
another  person,  she  is  part  of  you.  Does 
one  finger  of  your  hand  plot  against  an- 
other ? 

He  told  her  sullenly  of  his  scene  with 
the  doctor.  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said, 
but  her  eyes  were  still  searching  for  the 
reason  why  Tommy  could  be  angry  with 
her. 

"  You  promised  to  tell  no  one,"  he  said, 
savagely,  though  he  knew  her  too  well  to 
believe  that  she  had  told. 

The  anguish  that  was  Grizel's  then  ! 
"  You  can't  think  that  I  told  him  ! "  she 
cried,  and  she  held  out  her  arms  as  if  to 
remind  him  of  who  she  was. 

But  he  wanted  to  be  brutal.  "  I  don't 
say,"  he  answered,  "that  you  told  him  we 
were  engaged,  for  it  is  not  true." 

"  No,"  she  said,  letting  her  arms  fall, 
"■it  is  not  true."  And  then,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair.  "  But  you  believe  I  have  in 
some  way  broken  my  promise  to  you  ! 
You  can  believe  that  of  your  Grizel  ?" 

"  I  know  you  have  not  done  it  witting- 
ly, but  this  man  has  guessed,  and  he 
could  never  have  guessed  it  from  a  look 
or  word  of  mine." 

"It  must  have  been  I!"  she  said, 
slowly.  "  Tell  me,"  she  cried,  like  a  sup- 
pliant, "how  have  I  done  it?" 

"Your    manner,    your    face,"    he    an- 


swered, "it  must  have  been  that.  I  don't 
blame  you,  Grizel,  but — yes,  it  must  have 
been  that,  and  it  is  hard  on  me." 

She  stood  so  still  she  seemed  to  be 
pondering,  and  at  last  she  said,  quietly,  as 
if  they  had  been  discussing  some  problem 
outside  themselves,  "Yes,  I  think  it  must 
have  been  that."  She  looked  long  at  him. 
"  It  is  very  hard  on  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  feel  sure  it  was  that,"  she  went  on, 
and,  now  her  figure  was  erect  and  again 
it  broke,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  noble 
scorn  in  her  voice,  but  more  often  there 
was  only  pitiful  humility.  "  I  feel  sure  it 
was  that,  for  I  have  often  wondered  how 
everybody  did  not  know.  I  have  broken 
my  promise.  I  used  always  to  be  able  to 
keep  a  promise ;  I  had  every  other  fault,  I 
was  hard  and  proud  and  intolerant,  but  I 
was  true.  I  think  I  was  vain  of  that,  though 
I  see  now  it  was  only  something  I  could 
not  help,  from  the  moment  when  I  had  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  promise  I  ceased  to 
keep  it.  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  carry 
my  love  in  my  face  for  all  to  read.  They 
cannot  see  me  meet  you  without  knowing 
the  truth ;  they  cannot  hear  me  say  your 
name  but  I  betray  myself ;  I  show  how 
I  love  you  in  every  movement ;  I  am  full 
of  you  ;  how  can  anyone  look  at  me  and 
not  see  you  ?  I  should  have  been  more 
careful,  oh,  I  could  have  been  so  much 
more  careful  had  I  loved  you  a  little  less. 
It  is  very  hard  on  you." 

The  note  of  satire  had  died  out  of  her 
voice,  her  every  look  and  gesture  carried 
in  it  nothing  but  love  for  him,  and  he  saw 
it  and  was  moved  to  know  that  Grizel 
could  never  fight  him  again.  But  he 
steeled  his  heart.  He  knew  what  he  was 
wanting  now,  he  wanted  to  get  back  his 
freedom. 

"The  important  thing,"  he  said,  "is 
what  is  to  be  done  next.  This  is  depriv- 
ing me  of  all  self-respect." 

Her  mouth  opened  as  if  for  bitterness, 
but  no  sound  came.  "How  much  self- 
respect  do  you  think  is  left  for  me  after 
to-day  ?  "  she  said,  mournfully,  at  last,  and 
then  she  quickly  took  a  step  nearer  her 
dear  one  as  if  to  caress  the  spot  where  these 
words  had  struck  him.  But  she  stopped, 
and  for  a  moment  she  was  the  Grizel  of 
old.  "Have  no  fear,"  she  said,  with  a 
trembling,  crooked  smile,  "there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done  now,  and  I  shall  do 
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it.  All  the  blame  is  mine.  You  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  your  self-respect." 

The  one  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  go, 
and  she  did  it,  but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment that  she  could  be  altogether  the 
Grizel  of  old.  She  turned  to  take  a  long, 
last  look  at  him,  but  the  wofulness  of  her- 
self was  what  she  saw.  She  cried,  with 
infinite  pathos,  "Oh,  how  could  you  hurt 
your  Grizel  so  !  " 

He  controlled  himself  and  let  her  go. 
It  was  not  until  she  was  out  of  sight  that 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  harsh  laugh,  which 
meant,  "  Tommy,  you  scoundrel  !  "  He 
knew  what  he  was  at  that  moment  as  you 
and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  know  him, 
eavesdrop  how  we  may.  But  he  had 
meant  to  be  brutal ;  he  was  not  so  much 
suffering  from  abhorrence  of  himself  as 
marvelling  that  he  had  succeeded  in  play- 
ing the  part.  So  often  had  he  intended 
to  be  one  kind  of  person  at  a  given  mo- 
ment and  been  quite  another  that  he  was 
proud  of  his  consistency.  "  You  are  a 
brute,  but  a  strong  brute,"  his  laugh  said. 

He  moved  about  the  wood  sawing  at 
the  blaeberry-bushes  with  his  stick.  To 
Grizel  he  must  seem  to  be  even  more  base 
and  callous  than  he  was,  and  he  rejoiced 
savagely  in  that ;  it  would  add  to  her  pres- 
ent sufferings,  but  it  would  cure  her  the 
quicker.  Better  for  her  that  he  should 
cut  the  love  out  of  her  with  a  knife.  He 
would  let  her  think  him  henceforth  the 
fiend  absolute  she  thought  him  now;  it 
must  hurt  him  like  a  hair-shirt,  but  he 
would  bear  it  for  her  sake.  Some  men 
would  have  told  her  now,  in  self-defence, 
that  it  had  all  been  her  mistake,  that  she 
had  thought  he  loved  her  that  night  in  the 
den,  and  that  he  had  been  too  kind  to  un- 
deceive her.  Yes,  he  had  been  too  soft- 
hearted !  That  was  all  she  could  blame 
him  for  if  he  told  the  truth,  as  most  men 
would  do  now.  But  he  would  never  do 
so,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself  he  would 
save  her  that.  Such  excuses  for  himself 
fluttered  like  bats  among  the  other  more 
worthy  thoughts  in  his  mind.  For  he  had 
worthier  thoughts,  and  he  really  was  very 
fond  of  Grizel. 

He  flung  himself  down  in  a  blaeberry- 
bed  and  lay  there  doggedly,  his  weak 
mouth  tightly  closed.  A  great  silence 
reigned ;  no,  not  a  great  silence,  for  he 
continued  to  hear  the  cry,  "Oh,  how  could 


you  hurt  your  Grizel  so  !  "  She  scarcely 
knew  that  she  had  said  it,  but  to  him  who 
knew  what  she  had  been  and  what  he  had 
changed  her  into  and  for  what  alone  she 
was  to  blame,  there  was  an  unconscious 
pathos  in  it  that  was  terrible ;  it  was  the 
epitome  of  all  that  was  Grizel,  all  that  was 
adorable  and  all  that  was  pitiful  in  her ;  it 
rang  in  his  mind  like  a  bell  of  doom ;  he 
believed  its  echo  would  not  be  quite  gone 
from  his  ears  when  he  died.  If  all  the 
wise  men  in  the  world  had  met  to  consider 
how  Grizel  could  most  effectively  say  fare- 
well to  Tommy  they  could  not  have 
thought  out  a  better  sentence;  however 
completely  he  had  put  himself  emotionally 
in  her  place  with  this  same  object  he 
would  have  been  inspired  by  nothing 
quite  so  good. 

But  they  were  love's  dying  words.  He 
knew  he  could  never  again,  though  he 
tried,  be  to  Grizel  what  he  had  been. 
The  water  was  spilled  on  the  ground. 
She  had  thought  him  all  that  was  glorious 
in  man ;  that  was  wha,t  her  love  had  meant, 
and  it  was  spilled.  There  was  only  one 
way  in  which  he  could  wound  her  more 
cruelly  than  she  was  already  hurt,  and  that 
was  by  daring  to  ask  her  to  love  him  still. 
To  imply  that  he  thought  her  pride  so 
broken,  her  independence,  her  maidenly 
modesty,  all  that  make  up  the  loveliness  of 
a  girl,  so  lost  that  by  entreaties  he  could 
persuade  her  to  forgive  him,  would  destroy 
her  altogether,  it  would  reveal  to  her  how 
low  he  thought  her  capable  of  falling. 

I  suppose  we  should  all  like  to  think 
that  it  would  have  been  thus  with  Grizel, 
but  our  wishes  are  of  small  account.  It 
was  not  half  an  hour  since  she  left  Tommy 
to  be  his  no  more,  his  knife  still  in  her 
heart,  but  she  had  not  reached  the  end  of 
the  wood  when  all  in  front  of  her  seemed 
a  world  of  goblins,  and  a  future  without 
him  not  to  be  faced.  He  might  beat  her 
or  scorn  her,  but  not  for  an  hour  could 
she  exist  without  him.  She  wrung  her 
arms  in  woe,  the  horror  of  what  she  was 
doing  tore  her  in  pieces,  but  not  all  this 
prevented  her  turning  back,  it  could  not 
even  make  her  go  slowly ;  she  did  not  walk 
back,  she  stole  back  in  little  runs;  she 
knew  it  was  her  destruction,  but  her  arms 
were  outstretched  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  him. 

He  was  no  longer  there,  and  he  saw  her 
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between  the  firs  before  she  could  see  him. 
As  he  realized  what  her  coming  back 
meant,  his  frame  shook  with  pity  for  her. 
All  the  dignity  had  gone  from  her,  she 
looked  as  shamed  as  a  dog  stealing  back 
after  it  has  been  whipped.  She  knew  she 
was  shamed,  he  saw  she  knew  it,  the  de- 
spairing rocking  of  her  arms  proved  it ; 
yet  she  was  coming  back  to  him  in  little 
runs. 

Pity,  chivalry,  oh,  surely  love  itself, 
lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and  all  else  passed 
out  of  him  save  an  imperious  desire  to 
save  her  as  much  humiliation  as  he  could, 
to  give  her  back  a  few  of  those  garments 
of  pride  and  self-respect  that  had  fallen 
from  her.  At  least  she  should  not  think 
that  she  had  to  come  all  the  way  to  him. 
With  a  stifled  sob  he  rose  and  ran  up  the 
path  toward  her. 

"  Grizel  !  It  is  you  !  My  beloved  ! 
How  could  you  leave  me — oh,  Grizel,  my 
love,  how  could  you  misunderstand  me 
so!" 

She  gave  a  glad  cry.  She  sought  fee- 
bly to  hold  him  at  arm's  length,  to  look  at 
him  watchfully,  to  read  him  as  in  the  old 
days  ;  but  the  old  days  were  gone.  He 
strained  her  to  him.  Oh,  surely  it  was 
love  at  last.  He  thanked  God  that  he 
loved  at  last. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

HOW    TOMMY    SAVED    THE    FLAG 

E  loved  at  last,  but  had  no 
time  to  exult  just  now,  for 
he  could  not  rejoice  with 
Tommy  while  his  dear  one 
drooped  in  shame.  Ah, 
so  well  he  understood  that 
she  believed  she  had  done  the  unpar- 
donable thing  in  woman,  and  that  while 
she  thought  so  she  must  remain  a  broken 
column.  It  was  a  great  task  he  saw  be- 
fore him,  nothing  less  than  to  make  her 
think  that  what  she  had  done  was  not 
shameful  but  exquisite,  that  she  had  not 
tarnished  the  flag  of  love  but  glorified  it. 
Artfulness,  you  will  see  was  needed,  but, 
remember,  he  was  now  using  all  his  arts 
in  behalf  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

"  You  were  so  long  in  coming  back  to 
me,  Grizel.     The  agony  of  it  !  " 


"  Did  it  seem  long  ?  "  She  spoke  in  a 
trembling  voice,  hiding  her  face  in  him. 
She  listened  like  one  anxious  to  seize  his 
answer  as  it  left  his  heart. 

"  So  long,"  he  answered,  "  that  it 
seemed  to  me  we  must  be  old  when  we 
met  again.  I  saw  a  future  without  you 
stretching  before  me  to  the  grave,  and  I 
turned  and  ran  from  it." 

"  That  is  how  I  felt,"  she  whispered. 

"  You  !  "  Tommy  cried,  in  excellent 
amazement. 

"  What  else  could  have  made  me 
come?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  pity  that  had  brought 
you.  Pity  for  me,  Grizel.  I  thought  you 
had  perhaps  come  back  to  be  angry  with 
me " 

"  How  could  I  be !  "  she  cried. 

"  How  could  you  help  it  rather,"  said 
he.  "  I  was  cruel,  Grizel,  I  spoke  like  a 
fool  as  well  as  like  a  dastard,  but  I  meant 
not  a  word  of  what  I  said.  Dear  one,  be 
angry  with  me  as  often  as  you  choose,  and 
whether  I  deserve  it  or  not,  but  don't  go 
away  from  me;  never  send  me  from  you 
again.     Anything  but  that." 

It  was  how  she  felt  again,  and  her  hold 
on  him  tightened  with  sudden  joy.  So 
well  he  knew  what  that  grip  meant  !  He 
did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  not  loved  her 
fully  until  now.  He  would  have  liked  to 
tell  her  how  true  love  had  been  born  in 
him  as  he  saw  her  stealing  back  to  him, 
but  it  was  surely  best  for  her  not  to  know 
that  any  transformation  had  been  needed. 
"  I  don't  say  that  I  love  you  more  now  than 
ever  before,"  he  said  carefully,  "  but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  that  I  never  admired 
you  quite  so  much." 

She  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  I  mean  your  character,"  he  said,  de- 
terminedly. "  I  have  always  known  how 
strong  and  noble  it  was,  but  I  never  quite 
thought  you  could  do  anything  so  beauti- 
ful as  this." 

Beautiful  !  She  could  only  echo  the 
word. 

"  Many  women,  even  of  the  best,"  he 
told  her,  "  would  have  resorted  to  little 
feminine  ways  of  humbling  such  a  blun- 
derer as  I  have  been  ;  they  would  have 
spurned  him  for  weeks,  made  him  come 
to  them  on  his  knees,  perhaps  thought 
that  his  brutality  of  a  moment  outweighed 
all  his  love.     When  I  saw  you  coming  to 
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meet  me  half-way — Oh,  Grizel,  tell  me  that 
you  were  doing  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  "  she  answered,  eagerly, 
so  that  she  might  not  detain  him  a  moment. 

"  When  I  saw  you  I  realized  that  you 
were  willing  to  forgive  me,  that  you  were 
coming  to  say  so,  that  no  thought  of  low- 
ering me  first  was  in  your  mind,  that  yours 
was  a  love  above  the  littleness  of  ordinary 
people,  and  the  adorableness  of  it  filled 
me  with  a  glorious  joy ;  I  saw  in  that  mo- 
ment what  woman  in  her  highest  devel- 
opment is  capable  of,  and  that  the  noblest 
is  the  most  womanly." 

She  said  "Womanly?"  with  a  little 
cry,  it  had  always  been  such  a  sweet  word 
to  her,  and  she  thought  it  could  never  be 
hers  again. 

"It  is  by  watching  you,"  he  replied, 
"  that  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I  thought  I  knew  long  ago,  but  every  day 
you  give  it  a  nobler  meaning." 

If  she  could  have  believed  it  !  For  a 
second  or  two  she  tried  to  believe  it,  and 
then  she  shook  her  head. 

"  How  dear  of  you  to  think  that  of 
me  !  "  she  answered.  She  looked  up  at  him 
with  exquisite  approval  in  her  eyes,  she 
had  always  felt  that  men  should  have  high 
ideas  about  women. 

"  But  it  was  not  to  save  you  pain  that 
I  came  back,"  she  said,  bravely.  There 
was  something  pathetic  in  the  way  the 
truth  had  always  to  come  out  of  her.  "  I 
did  not  think  you  wanted  me  to  come 
back,  I  never  expected  you  to  be  looking 
for  me,  and  when  I  saw  you  doing  it  my 
heart  nearly  stopped  for  gladness.  I 
thought  you  were  wearied  of  me  and 
would  be  annoyed  when  you  saw  me  com- 
ing back  ;  I  said  to  myself  '  If  I  go  back 
I  shall  be  a  disgrace  to  womanhood  ;  '  but 
I  came,  and  now  do  you  know  what  my 
heart  is  saying  and  always  will  be  saying  ? 
It  is  that  pride  and  honor  and  self-respect 
are  gone.  And  the  terrible  thing  is  that 
I  don't  seem  to  care,  I,  who  used  to  value 
them  so  much,  am  willing  to  let  them  go  if 
you  don't  send  me  away  from  you.  Oh, 
if  you  can't  love  me  any  longer,  let  me 
still  love  you.  That  is  what  I  came  back 
to  say." 

"  Grizel,  Grizel !"  he  cried.  It  was  she 
who  was  wielding  the  knife  now. 

"  But  it  is  true,"  she  said. 

"We  could   so   easily   pretend  that    it 


isn't."  That  was  not  what  he  said, 
though  it  was  at  his  heart.  He  sat  down, 
saying  : 

"  This  is  a  terrible  blow,  but  better  you 
should  tell  it  to  me,  than  leave  me  to  find 
it  out."  He  was  determined  to  save  the 
flag  for  Grizel,  though  he  had  to  try  all  the 
Tommy  ways,  one  by  one. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you  ?  "  she  asked,  anxi- 
ously ;  she  could  not  bear  to  hurt  him  for 
a  moment.      "  What  did  I  say  ?  " 

"  It  amounts  to  this,"  he  replied, huskily; 
"  you  love  me,  but  you  wish  you  did  not. 
That  is  what  it  means." 

He  expected  her  to  be  appalled  by 
this,  but  she  stood  still,  thinking  it  over. 
There  was  something  pitiful  in  a  Grizel 
grown  undecided. 

"  Do  I  wish  I  did  not  ?  "  she  said,  help- 
lessly. "  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  I  do  wish.  Ah,  but  what  are 
wishes !  I  know  now  that  they  don't 
matter  at  all." 

"Yes,  they  matter,"  he  assured  her  in 
the  voice  of  one  looking  upon  death. 
"If  you  no  longer  want  to  love  me,  you 
will  cease  to  do  it  soon  enough."  His 
manner  changed  to  bitterness.  "So  don't 
be  cast  down,  Grizel,  for  the  day  of  your 
deliverance  is  at  hand." 

But  again  she  disappointed  him,  and  as 
the  flag  must  be  saved  at  whatever  cost, 
he  said  : 

"It  has  come  already,  I  see  you  no 
longer  love  me  as  you  did."  Her  arms 
rose  in  anguish,  but  he  went  on,  ruthlessly. 
"  You  will  never  persuade  me  that  you  do  ; 
I  shall  never  believe  it  again." 

I  suppose  it  was  a  pitiable  thing  about 
Grizel,  it  was  something  he  had  discov- 
ered weeks  ago  and  marvelled  over,  that 
nothing  distressed  her  so  much  as  the  im- 
plication that  she  could  love  him  less.  She 
knew  she  could  not,  but  that  he  should 
think  it  possible  was  the  strangest  woe  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  love's  only 
tragedy.  We  have  seen  how  difficult  it  was 
for  Grizel  to  cry.  When  she  said,  "  How 
could  you  hurt  your  Grizel  so  !  "  she  had 
not  cried  nor  when  she  knew  that  if  she 
went  back  to  him,  her  self-respect  must 
remain  behind  ;  but  a  painful  tear  came  to 
her  eyes  when  he  said  that  she  loved  him 
less.  It  almost  unmanned  him,  but  he 
proceeded  for  her  good. 

"  I    daresay  you    still    care  for    me    a 
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little,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  people  love. 
What  right  had  I  of  all  people  to  expect 
a  love  so  rare  and  beautiful  as  yours  to 
last ;  it  had  to  burn  out  like  a  great  fire  as 
such  love  always  does  ;  the  experience  of 
the  world  has  proved  it." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  and  her  body  was 
rocking.  Ii  he  did  not  stop,  she  would 
weep  herseifto  death. 

"Yes,  it  seems  sad,"  Tommy  continued, 
"  but  if  ever  man  knew  that  it  served  him 
right,  I  know  it.  And  they  maintain,  the 
wiseacres  who  have  analyzed  love,  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a 
calm  affection.  The  glory  has  gone,  but 
the  material  comforts  are  greater,  and  in 
the  end " 

She  sank  upon  the  ground.  He  was 
bleeding  for  her,  was  Tommy,  he  went  on 
his  knees  beside  her  and  it  was  terrible  to 
him  to  feel  that  every  part  of  her  was  alive 
with  anguish.  He  called  her  many  sweet 
names  and  she  listened  for  them  between 
her  sobs,  but  still  she  sobbed.  He  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  he  cried,  and  called 
upon  God  to  smite  him.  She  did  not  look 
up,  but  her  poor  hands  pulled  him  back. 
11  You  said  I  do  not  love  you  the  same," 
she  moaned. 

"Grizel!"  he  answered,  as  if  in  sad 
reproof.  "It  was  not  I  who  said  that,  it 
was  you.  I  put  into  words  only  what 
you  have  been  telling  me  for  the  last  ten 
minutes." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  oh,  how  could 
I  !" 

He  flung  up  his  arms  in  despair.  "  Is 
this  only  pity  for  me,  Grizel,"  he  im- 
plored, looking  into  her  face  as  if  to  learn 
his  fate,  "  or  is  it  love  indeed  ?  " 

"  You  know  it  is  love — you  know  !  " 

"But  what  kind  of  love?"  he  de- 
manded, fiercely.  "Is  it  the  same  love 
that  it  was  ?  Quick,  tell  me,  I  can't  have 
less  ;  if  it  is  but  a  little  less,  you  will  kill 
me." 

The  first  gleam  of  sunshine  swept  across 
her  face  (and  oh,  how  he  was  looking  for 
it  !).  "  Do  you  want  it  to  be  the  same — 
do  you  really  want  it  ?   oh,  it  is,  it  is  !  " 

"  And  you  would  not  cease  to  love  me 
if  you  could  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  She  would  have  come 
closer  to  him,  but  he  held  her  back. 

"  One  moment,  Grizel,"  he  said,  in  a 
hard  voice  that  filled  her  with  apprehen- 


sion. "There  must  be  no  second  mis- 
take. In  saying  that  love  and  love  alone 
brought  you  back  you  are  admitting,  are 
you  not,  that  you  were  talking  wildly 
about  loss  of  pride  and  honor  ?  You 
did  the  loveliest  thing  you  have  ever  done 
when  you  came  back.  If  I  were  you  my 
character  would  be  ruined  from  this  hour, 
I  should  feel  so  proud  of  myself." 

She  smiled  at  that,  and  fondled  his  hand. 
"If  you  think  so,"  she  said,  "  all  is  well." 

But  he  would  not  leave  it  thus.  "  You 
must  think  so  also,"  he  insisted;  and  when 
she  still  shook  her  head,  "  Then  I  am 
proud  of  your  love  no  longer,"  said  he, 
doggedly.  "  How  proud  of  it  I  have 
been  !  A  man  cannot  love  a  woman 
without  reverencing  her,  without  being 
touched  to  the  quick  a  score  of  times  a 
day  by  the  revelations  she  gives  of  herself, 
revelations  of  such  beauty  and  purity 
that  he  is  abashed  in  her  presence,  the 
unspoken  prayers  he  offers  up  to  God  at 
those  times  he  gives  to  her  to  carry.  And 
when  such  a  one  returns  his  love,  he  is 
proud  indeed.  To  me  you  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  fair  in  woman,  and 
it  is  love  that  has  made  you  so,  that  has 
taken  away  your  little  imperfections,  love 
for  me,  ah,  Grizel,  I  was  so  proud  to  think 
that  somehow  I  had  done  it ;  but  even  now, 
in  the  moment  when  your  love  has  mani- 
fested itself  most  splendidly,  you  are 
ashamed  of  it,  and  what  I  respect  and 
reverence  you  for  most  are  changes  that 
have  come  about  against  your  will.  If 
your  love  makes  you  sorrowful,  how  can 
I  be  proud  of  it  ?  Henceforth  it  will  be 
my  greatest  curse." 

She  started  up,  wringing  her  hands.  It 
was  something  to  have  got  her  to  her 
feet. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  like  one  puzzled  as 
well  as  pained  by  her  obtuseness,  "  you  see 
clearly  that  it  must  be  so.  True  love,  as  I 
conceive  it,  must  be  something  passing 
all  knowledge,  irresistible,  something  not 
to  be  resented  for  its  power  but  wor- 
shipped for  it,  something  not  to  fight 
against  but  to  glory  in  ;  and  such  is  your 
love  ;  but  you  give  the  proof  of  it  with 
shame,  because  your  ideal  of  love  is  a 
humdrum  sort  of  affection.  That  is  all 
you  would  like  to  feel,  Grizel,  and  because 
you  feel  something  deeper  and  nobler  you 
say  you  have  lost  your  self-respect.     I  am 
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the  man  who  has  taken  it  from  you,  can 
I  ever  be  proud  of  your  love  again  ?  " 

He  paused,  overcome  with  emotion. 
"  What  it  has  been  to  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  I 
walked  among  my  fellows  as  if  I  were 
a  colossus,  it  inspired  me  at  my  work,  I 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  great  I  was 
not  capable  of,  and  all  because  Grizel 
loved  me." 

She  stood  trembling  with  delight  at  what 
he  said,  and  with  apprehension  at  what  he 
seemed  to  threaten.  His  head  being  bent 
he  could  not  see  her,  and  amid  his  grief  he 
wondered  a  little  what  she  was  doing,  now. 

"  But  you  spoke  " — she  said  it  timidly, 
as  if  to  refer  to  the  matter  at  all  was 
cruel  of  her — "  you  spoke  as  if  I  was  dis- 
gracing you  because  I  could  not  conceal 
my  love  and  as  if  I  was  depriving  you 
of  your  self-respect."  She  pressed  her 
hands  together.  "  Yes,  that  is  what  you 
said." 

This  was  awkward  for  Tommy.  "  She 
believes  I  meant  that,"  he  cried,  hoarsely. 
"  Grizel  believes  that  of  me  !  I  have  be- 
haved since  then  as  if  that  was  what  I 
meant,  have  I  ?  I  look  as  if  I  had  meant 
that,  do  I  not  ?  I  know  myself  at  last  ! 
Grizel  has  shown  me  what  I  am." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Strong  man  as  he  was  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  agony. 

"  Don't  !  "  she  cried.  "  If  I  was 
wrong " 

"If  you  were  wrong  !  " 

"  I  was  wrong,  I  know  I  was  wrong. 
Somehow  it  was  a  mistake.  I  don't 
know  how  it  arose,  but  you  love  me  and 
you  want  me  to  love  you  still.  That  is 
all  I  know.  I  thought  you  did  not,  but 
you  do.  If  you  wanted  me  to  come 
back " 

"  If  I  wanted  it  !  " 

"  I  know  you  wanted  it  now,  and  I  am 
no  longer  ashamed  to  have  come  ;  I  am 
glad  I  came,  and  if  you  can  still  be 
proud  of  my  love  and  respect  me " 


"  Oh,  Grizel,  if  !  " 

"  Then  I  have  got  back  my  pride  and 
my  self-respect  again — I  cannot  reason 
about  it,  but  they  have  come  back 
again." 

It  was  she  who  was  trying  to  comfort 
him  by  this  time,  caressing  his  hair  and 
his  hands,  but  he  would  not  be  appeased 
at  once.  It  was  good  for  her  to  have 
something  to  do. 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  happy  again, 
Grizel,  you  are  not  pretending  in  order  to 
please  me  ?" 

"  So  happy." 

"  But  your  eyes  are  still  wet." 

"  That  is  because  I  have  hurt  you  so. 
Oh,  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could 
see  you  smile  again  !  " 

"  How  I  would  smile  if  I  saw  you 
looking  happy." 

"  Then  smile  at  once,  sir,"  she  could  say 
presently,  "  for,  see  how  happy  I  am  look- 
ing," and  as  she  beamed  on  him  once 
more  he  smiled  as  well  as  he  was  able  to. 
Grizel  loved  him  so  much  that  she  actual- 
ly knew  when  that  face  of  his  was  smil- 
ing, and  soon  she  was  saying  gayly  to  his 
eyes,  "  Oh,  silly  eyes,  that  won't  sparkle, 
what  is  the  use  of  you,''  and  she  pressed 
her  own  upon  them ;  and  to  his  mouth  she 
said,  "  Mouth  that  does  not  know  how  to 
laugh,  poor,  tragic  mouth."  He  let  her 
do  nearly  all  the  talking,  she  sat  there 
crooning  over  him  as  if  he  were  her  child. 

And  so  the  flag  was  saved.  He  begged 
her  to  let  him  tell  their  little  world  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  especially  was  he  eager 
to  go  straight  with  it  to  the  doctor.  But 
she  would  not  have  this.  "David  and 
Elspeth  shall  know  in  good  time,"  she 
said,  "  I  am  sure  they  are  fond  of  each 
other,  and  they  shall  know  of  our  hap- 
piness on  the  day  when  they  tell  us  of 
their  own."  I  think  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
her  to  insist  on  this,  it  was  her  punish- 
ment to  herself  for  ever  having  doubted 
Tommy. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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E  have  Lieutenant 
Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike's  own  word  for 
it  that  he  never  set  foot  upon 
the  mountain  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  inference 
is  plain  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  men  had  so  much 
as  a  glimpse  of  the  high, 
billowy  table-land  which 
bridges  the  middle  distance 
in  the  westward  outlook  from 
the  summit. 

The  Lieutenant's  failure 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  trans- 
montane  region  was  his  mis- 
fortune rather  than  his  fault.  For  ten 
days  the  "  Great  Snow  Mountain,"  as  he 
named  it,  had  been  growing  steadily  in 
the  western  horizon,  and  on  the  last  of 
these  days  the  little  band  of  soldier-pio- 
neers encamped  in  its  shadow.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  Lieutenant  with  three 
of  his  men  set  out  to  climb  the  peak.  But 
it  was  late  in  November  and  the  time  was 
unpropitious.  The  four  explorers  left  their 
blankets  and  provisions  in  camp,  believing 
the  ascent  to  be  no  more  than  a  day's 
jaunt.  Nightfall  found  them  still  among 
the  eastern  crags,  with  snow-storms  raging 
above  and  below  them  ;  and  they  biv- 
ouacked in  a  shallow  cave,  without  food, 
water,  or  blankets.  In  the  forenoon  of 
the  next  day  they  reached  the  snow-capped 
summit,  not  of  the  great  mountain  itself, 
but  of  the  lesser  height  now  known  as 
Cheyenne  ;  and  thence  they  turned  back. 
In  the  entry  for  that  day  the  Lieutenant's 


diary  records  the  grave  opinion  that  "  no 
human  being  could  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  that  tremendous  mountain." 

It  is  instructive  to  picture  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  discoverer  if  he  could  have 
survived  the  gallant  charge  at  Toronto  in 
the  War  of  1812,  to  outlive  his  generation, 
and  to  stand  once  more  upon  the  summit 
of  Cheyenne  Mountain.  At  the  foot  of 
his  inaccessible  peak  nestles  world-famous 
Manitou.  Up  Ute  Pass,  which  was  "  no 
thoroughfare  "  for  him  and  his  little  band 
of  pioneer  soldiers  in  1806,  winds  the 
steel-railed  ladder  of  a  transcontinental 
highway.  And  twice  a  day,  far  up  on 
the  sharp  arete  of  the  great  snow  moun- 
tain, a  shifting  blur  of  black  smoke  marks 
the  daring  ascent  of  the  train  on  the  sum- 
mit cog-wheel  railway. 

I  know  not  who  first  looked  down  from 
the  crest  of  the  great  mountain  upon  the 
upheaved  table-land  which  stretches  away 
in  a  huge  -  billowed  sea  of  gray  -  green 
heights  and  fallow-dun  valleys  from  the 
western  shoulder  of  the  Peak.  Nor  has 
tradition  preserved  the  name  of  the  first 
gold-hunter  who  tramped  these  solitudes. 
In  the  '6o's  the  Geodetic  Survey  passed 
over  the  ground,  and  one  Wood  prospect- 
ed on  Regna  Mountain  and  found  noth- 
ing. Later,  in  1874,  this  first-named  of 
the  pioneers  returned  to  try  again,  but 
with  the  same  result.  There  were  "  col- 
ors "  in  all  the  streams,  and  gold-bearing 
"  float  "  to  be  found  on  the  hill-sides  ;  but 
there  were  no  outcropping  ledges,  and 
after  Wood's  second  failure  the  region  be- 
came a  vast  cattle- range. 
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It  was  the  cattle  men  who  gave  it  the 
name  which  now  figures  in  the  stock  quo- 
tations. There  are  a  dozen  traditions, 
but  the  best  authenticated  is  the  story  of 
a  cowboy  whose  bronco  balked  at  the 
jumping  of  a  rivulet ;  balked  and  stum- 
bled and  fell,  breaking  a  leg  for  itself  and 
one  for  its  rider.  There  was  no  surgeon 
nearer  than  Colorado  Springs  ;  and  the 
rough  anatomical  carpentry  of  his  mates 
made  a  cripple  for  life  of  the  unlucky 
range-rider.  Wherefore  he  named  the 
rivulet  Cripple  Creek,  and  the  rivulet 
has  named  the  region. 

From  cattle-range  to  gold  camp  is  a 
backward  step  rarely  taken  in  the  history 
of  the  West  ;  but  from  the  beginning  the 
story  of  the  American  Randt  has  been  a 
record  of  reversals.  In  1879  a  prospect- 
or named  Calkins  ran  a  tunnel  in  Poverty 
Gulch,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  found 
nothing,  though  the  present  workings  of 
the  great  Gold  King  mine  are  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  his  old  tunnel.  In  1884 
the  district  had  its  first  mining  excite- 
ment; a  "boom"  which  lasted  forty-eight 
hours.  The  nucleus  of  the  boom  was  a 
prospect  shaft  in  the  outlying  hills  of  the 
present  gold  district,  and  two  hours  after 
the  wires  spread  the  news  of  the  "  strike," 
the  name  of  Mount  Pisgah  was  on  every 
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lip.  There  had  been  a  dearth  of  booms 
since  the  great  silver  strikes  in  the  San 
Juan,  and  everybody  made  the  most  of 
this  one.  Outgoing  trains  to  Canon  City, 
the  nearest  rail  point,  were  crowded  to 
the  platforms ;  and  all  along  the  trail  up 
Long  Hungry  Gulch  to  the  mountain  with 
the  Scriptural  name,  the  way  was  blocked 
by  the  frenzied  army  of  potential  gold- 
diggers. 

It  proved  to  be  only  a  "  salted  "  boom, 
after  all.  Two  men  had  dug  a  hole  and 
baited  it  for  the  unwary  by  saturating  the 
barren  vein  matter  at  the  bottom  with  a 
solution  of  gold  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Some  of  the  solution  was  left  over,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators  had  the  bottle  in 
his  pocket.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment the  bottle  broke — and  with  it  the 
boom.  The  two  adventurers  fled,  leaving 
the  acid-burned  clothing  behind  them, 
and  were  no  more  to  be  found,  though 
the  disappointed  ones  sought  them  far 
and  wide,  with  tears  mingled  with  curs- 
ings. When  the  search  failed  the  great 
army  melted  away,  and  there  was  no 
prophet  in  its  ranks  to  tell  the  others  that 
almost  within  rifle-shot  of  the  salted  pros- 
pect shaft  a  latter-day  Golconda  was  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  disregard  the  theories 
of  the  geologists  ;  that  within  another  de- 
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cade  a  great  gold  field,  rivalled  only  by 
the  South  African,  would  be  in  full  blast 
in  the  very  foothills  of  the  Mount  of  Curs- 
ing. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  Mount  Pisgah 
excitement  tfe^l  one  Robert  Womack  be- 
gan digging  investigative  holes  in  the  hills 
e^t  and  south  of  the  salted  prospect  shaft. 
He  had  little  encouragement  save  the  un- 
anchored  "float"  found  everywhere,  but 
he  was  a  persistent  soul  and  finally  his  ex- 
ample had  its  effect.  Others  came  and 
began  to  dig,  and  after  a  time  there  were 
so  many  stock-endangering  holes  that  the 
cattle-owners  rebelled.  But  it  was  quite 
in  vain  that  the  ranchmen  laid  out  the 
town  of  Cripple  Creek  merely  to  fix  the 
price  of  lots  at  a  prohibitory  figure  and  so 
to  deter  the  gold-seekers.  The  time  was 
fully  ripe.  The  gray-green  hills  were  in 
travail,  and  the  pastoral  period  was  in  its 
last  days. 

It  was  on  February  28,  1891,  that  the 
Golconda  was  uncovered.  Five  men 
working  on  a  prospect  called  the  "  Blue 
Bell"  took  out  the  first  pay-ore,  and  it 
was  worth  no  more  than  $43  to  the  ton. 
To-day  the  story  of  the  pastoral  period  is 
but  an  unsubstantial  myth,  and  Wood, 
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and  Calkins,  and  Womack  are  forgotten, 
as  pioneers  are  wont  to  be.  Their  suc- 
cessors are  a  race  of  gnomes  and  kobolds, 
honeycombing  the  granite  hills  as  the 
teredo  burrows  in  oak.  On  the  gray-green 
slopes,  where  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
shout  of  the  range-riders  were  once  the 
only  sounds  to  disturb  the  eternal  silences, 
the  air  is  clangorous  with  an  anvil  chorus 
hammered  by  steel  upon  stone  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  droning  electric  wires, 
locomotive  shrieks,  and  clanking  car- 
wheels,  timed  by  thunderous  explosions  of 
dynamite  that  cease  not  day  nor  night.  It 
is  the  battle  clamor  of  industry  gone  mad, 
and  the  echoes  of  it  have  gone  forth  into 
all  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  was  a 
transition  period  between  the  day  of  pick 
and  shovel  and  that  of  gigantic  air-drills 
and  dynamic  earthquakes,  but  of  this 
period  no  one  seems  to  know  the  story  in 
sequence  ;  and  least  of  all  the  industry- 
captains  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  pres- 
ent-day battle.  There  were  rich  discov- 
eries that  set  the  world  agog,  following  in 
quick  succession  upon  the  "  Blue  Bell  " 
with  its  meagre  $43  ore,  and  upon  one 
another ;  there  was  a  great  fire  and  more 


Tank-room,  where  Gold  is  Extracted  by  the  Cyanide  Process. 


incredible  strikes  ;  there  was  a  labor  war 
of  unusual  bitterness,  followed  by  more 
rich  discoveries  and  still  richer  develop- 
ment in  the  older  mines.  Stocks  that 
languished  at  ten  cents  a  share  went  to 
par  between  two  days,  and  within  the 
week  were  unpurchasable  at  any  price  ; 
and  from  setting  his  own  drills  and  tamp- 
ing his  own  charges  one  day  the  mine 
owner  became  the  president  of  a  corpo- 
ration with  unlimited  capital  the  next. 
Only  in  the  beginning  did  they  measure 
the  ore  values  by  the  ton.  While  the 
"  Blue  Bell "  was  yet  no  more  than  a  re- 
spectable "  prospect  "  the  fabulous  dis- 
coveries on  Gold  and  Raven  Hills,  and 
on  Bull  Mountain,  had  sent  the  ore  values 
up  from  $43  a  ton  to  $25  and  $30  a 
pound  ;  and  after  that  they  began  to  reck- 
on the  yearly  output  in  tons  avoirdupois 
and  car-loads. 

Any  preliminary  to  a  visit  to  the  Cripple 
Creek  region  is  sure  to  place  the  observer 
at  the  statistical  point  of  view.  In  Den- 
ver and  Colorado  Springs  one  hears  of 
nothing  but  new  strikes  and  incredible 
outputs ;  of  records  broken  or  to  be 
broken.  To  ventured  queries  upon  other 
phases  of  the  phenomenon  the  replies  are 


always  in  terms  reducible  to  dollars  and 
cents.  There  is  a  thrilling  story  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
principal  mines,  and  I  craved  the  details 
of  one  who  knew  them,  or  ought  to  have 
known  them.  His  answer  evaded  the 
literary  beseeching  and  went  straight  to 
the  metallic  fact. 

"  The  story  of  it?  I  don't  know  : 
three  fellows  located  a  little  garden-patch 
of  a  claim  and  had  no  end  of  a  fight  to 
hold  it,  I  believe.  But  say ;  do  you 
know  what  that  stock  paid  last  month? 
eleven-and-a-half  per  cent! " 

So  beats  the  pulse  of  utility  in  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  But  once  the  cities  are  left 
behind  the  utilities  are  less  insistent,  and 
the  imagination  drags  itself  out  of  the 
dust-bin  of  stock-talk  and  mere  money- 
making  to  breathe  the  revivifying  air  of 
the  altitudes,  than  which  there  is  no  surer 
antidote  for  any  drug  of  the  market  place. 
In  the  storming  assault  of  Ute  Pass  the 
railway  and  its  train  are  mere  accessories, 
and  by  the  time  the  high  uplands  are 
reached,  great  nature  and  the  romantic 
realities  have  come  to  their  own  again. 

The  maps,  notably  the  topographical 
ones,  picture  the  transmontane  region  as 
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All  very  urban  and  well  ordered." 
(.Bennett  Avenue,  Cripple  Creek.) 


broken  and  canyon-cleft,  but  at  Divide 
the  train  emerges  from  the  pass  upon  a 
billowy  plateau  with  wide  horizons.  After 
the  beetling  cliffs  and  rugged  steeps  of 
the  pass  the  open  country  comes  with  the 
shock  of  the  unexpected  ;  but  one  soon 
learns  that  things  unhoped-for  are  the  true 
transmontane  commonplaces.  Hence, 
when  the  train  whisks  southward  between 
ploughed  fields  and  practicable  meadows, 
one  forgets  that  the  altitude  is  nearly  ten 
thousand  feet,  and  that  nothing  save  jack- 
pine  and  sage-brush  is  supposed  to  grow 
on  the  non-irrigable  heights. 

The  approach  to  the  gold  camps  from 
the  northward  is  over  these  cultivated 
highlands,  across  a  low  mountain  spur 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  barrier 
range  on  the  east,  and  so  on  into  the 
region  of  gray  hills  and  fallow-dun  val- 
leys. South  of  the  low  spur  the  horizons 
are  still  wide  from  the  hill-tops,  though 
the  dips  between  the  great  mounds  grow 
deeper.  At  every  curve  in  the  railway 
the  vast  bulk  of  Pike's  Peak  lifts  the  sky- 
line in  the  east.  It  is  near  at  hand,  so 
near  that  its  foot-hills  are  the  nearest  of 
the  rounded  heights  ;  and  yet  its  mass  is 
so  huge  that  its  relative  position  remains 
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unchanged  for  all  the  mile-measurings  of 
the  train. 

The  town  of  Gillett  (Gillett  of  the  one 
American  bull-fight)  is  the  northern  out- 
post of  the  gold  realm,  and  here  the  Peak 
disappears  and  all  sense  of  direction  is  lost 
in  the  circlings  and  doublings  of  the  train 
around  the  shoulders  of  the  great  hills. 
At  Grassy  we  are  fairly  in  the  enchanted 
land,  and  the  world  of  tabulated  statistics 
and  stock -jobbing  is  no  more  than  a  tire- 
some memory.  Here,  at  length,  is  the 
nation's  true  mint  of  coinage,  where  the 
gold,  bearing  the  impress  of  nature's 
mighty  dies,  is  as  yet  uncontaminated  by 
the  baser  uses  of  the  market  place. 

In  any  summary  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
region  the  factor  of  parallels  must  be  can- 
celled at  the  outset.  Unless  the  great 
camp  in  the  Transvaal  be  its  prototype,  it 
has  no  fellow  in  the  world  ;  at  all  events, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  America.  Nat- 
ure set  the  pace  in  unheard-of  phenom- 
ena in  the  rocks ;  and  men — or  rather 
the  gnomes  and  kobolds — have  taken 
their  cue  with  instant  adaptability.  The 
man  with  a  pick  was  only  the  discoverer, 
and  when  he  passed,  the  ear-marks  of  the 
typical  mining-camp  went  with  him.    His 
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Double-deck  Cage — Victor  Mine. 
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temporary  shack  has  been  supplanted  by 
solid  brick  and  stone  business  blocks,  and 
the  aggressive  energy  which  is  the  nay- 
word  of  the  region  would  tolerate  nothing 
so  slow  as  his  hand-swung  pick  and  ham- 
mer-driven drill.  What  one  finds  is  no 
mining-camp  at  all,  as  the  word  defines 
itself.  Instead,  there  is  a  series  of  well- 
built  towns  flanking  the  railways;  mines 
innumerable,  with  substantial  housings 
and  huge  dumps  cribbed  mountain-high 
with  timbers  that  cost  a  dollar  a  stick ; 
electric  power  and  light  for  all  the  laby- 
rinthine underground  workings  brought 
thirty  miles  from  the  water-power  plant 
on  the  Arkansas;  modern  science  and 
invention  everywhere,  even  to  a  comfort- 
able trolley-car  wherein  the  gnomes  and 
kobolds  ride  to  their  work  on  the  hills. 

Some  earnest  of  all  these  transforma- 
tions is  given  in  the  pictures  framed  by 
the  car-windows  while  the  train  worms  its 
way  among  the  mines  and  through  the 
half-score  of  towns  whose  suburbs  over- 
lap each  other  along  the  railway.  There 
is  a  humble  philosopher  in  the  seat  ahead; 
a  simple-hearted  man  from  the  valley,  or 
perhaps  from  some  farther  valley  in  the 
agricultural  middle-lands.  It  is  evident- 
ly his  first  plunge  into  the  unfamiliar,  and 
he  is  pretty  deeply  submerged ;  none  the 
less,  he  rises  promptly  to  a  cast  of  the 
query-fly. 

"What  do  I  think  of  it  ?  I  gosh  !  I 
don't  know.     Seems  to  me  the  word  out 


here  is  just  '  Let  'er  go,  Gallagher,  and 
ding  the  expense  !  '  Ain't  that  about  it  ?  " 

Recalling  it  afterward,  one  finds  the 
rough-hewn  epigram  fitting  in  at  every 
turn.  Many  things  there  are  to  set  Crip- 
ple Creek  apart  as  a  mining  district  sui 
generis  ;  but,  next  to  the  aggressive  energy 
which  balks  at  nothing,  this  apparently 
reckless  uncounting  of  the  cost  appeals 
most  forcibly  to  the  new-comer.  The 
question  asked  is  not,  "  What  will  it  cost?" 
but  "How  long  will  it  take?"  And  if 
it  be  worth  the  doing  it  is  done  with  in- 
credible celerity,  for  there  is  neither  night 
nor  day,  holiday  nor  Sunday,  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  calendar. 

Strolling  down  Bennett  Avenue  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  pleasant  day,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  oldest  child  born  in  the 
district  has  not  yet  parted  with  its  milk 
teeth.  Conceive,  if  you  please,  a  section 
cut  out  of  the  busiest  street  of  a  thriving 
industrial  city  of  the  East  or  Middle  West; 
clear  it  of  some  of  the  vehicles  (the  wheel 
traffic  of  the  camps  is  done  chiefly  by 
steam  and  electricity)  ;  replace  nine-tenths 
of  the  women  on  the  sidewalks  with  men  ; 
weed  out  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  mendi- 
cant and  the  ill-clad;  and  there  will  be 
sufficient  verisimilitude.  The  familiar 
hum  of  the  trolley-car  is  in  the  air  ;  and 
in  front  of  the  hotel  workmen  are  relaying 
a  water-main.  On  the  corner  above,  the 
carpenters  are  finishing  the  interior  of  a 
stone  and  brick  office-building  ;  and  from 


Working  a  Mine  with  a  Sleam-drill. 


The  Great  Dumps  of  the  Independence. 


a  sign  at  the  arched  entrance  one  learns 
that  the  rooms  will  presently  be  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  that  the  rental  will  in- 
clude steam  heat,  electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  water,  elevator  and  janitor  service. 
Midway  of  the  hill-half  of  the  avenue  a 
fire-station  gives  upon  the  sidewalk.  The 
horses,  three  fine  Percheron  crosses,  have 
been  out  for  exercise,  and  the  man  on 
duty  at  the  doorway  unhooks  the  barrier- 
chain  to  admit  them.  As  the  chain  falls, 
a  gong  clangs  sharply,  the  horses  wheel  to 
their  places  like  so  many  parts  of  a  self - 
assembling  machine,  there  is  a  creditable 
ten-seconds'  hitch,  and  the  heavy  hose- 
wagon  is  out  and  away  on  its  errand  of 
salvage.  It  is  all  very  urban  and  well- 
ordered,  and  one  has  to  look  away  to  the 
hills  with  their  dottings  of  shaft-houses 
and  gray  dumps  to  be  reinstated  in  time 
and  place. 

The   pace    at    which    things    move    in 


the  industrial  part  of  the  gold  quest  is 
not  apparent  on  the  avenue  ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  obtrusively  apparent  anywhere. 
Ceaseless  and  pitiless  activity  is  in  the 
very  air  of  the  region,  but  no  one  hurries, 
or  seems  to  hurry.  The  true  secret  of 
the  onrush  is  in  the  systematic  stoking 
of  the  industrial  fires.  They  are  fed  to 
burn  at  white  heat  and  continuously  ;  and 
it  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  stokers  not 
to  stop  firing  until  the  furnace  is  full.  In 
other  words,  if  there  be  room  to  work  the 
tenth  man,  the  tenth  man  is  employed, 
though  his  wage,  union-fixed,  shall  be 
four  large  dollars  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

And  as  it  is  with  labor,  so  is  it  with 
machinery.  The  best  is  none  too  good, 
and  the  biggest  air-drill  cannot  eat  its  way 
into  the  granite  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
pace.  Comparisons  arc  perilously  near 
the  statistical  abyss,  but  in  this  item  of 
air-driven   drills  one   gets   an  epitomizing 
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Mines  innumerable  with  substantial  housings. 
(Dumps  on  Gold  Hill.) 


glimpse  of  the  gnome-and-kobold  method. 
Ten  years  ago,  men  with  hammers  or  a 
single  light  drill  was  the  equipment  for  tun- 
nelling, and  progress  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
feet  a  day  was  considered  rapid.  Just  be- 
low the  town  of  Cripple  Creek  there  is  a 
tunnel,  already  over  a  mile  deep  under  the 
hills,  piercing  the  hardest  of  fine-grained 
granite  throughout  its  length.  In  the 
face  of  this  tunnel,  hammering  away  day 
and  night,  are  two  "slugger"  drills  of 
mammoth  size ;  and  the  great  bore,  which 
is  large  enough  to  contain  a  double-track 
narrow-gauge  railway,  grows  by  forty- 
foot  accretions  every  twenty-four  hours. 

This  mile-long  tunnel  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  ebullient  confidence  and  in- 
difference to  first  cost  summed  up  in  the 
rough-hewn  epigram  of  my  fellow-traveller. 
It  is  not  a  mine;  it  is  what  its  projectors 
call  a  "  transportation  and  drainage  propo- 
sition." Three  or  four  miles  beyond  its 
present  ending  there  are  rich  mines  high 
up  on  the  hills  whose  drainage  and  ore- 
lifting  problems  grow  more  complicated 
with  every  added  hundred  feet  of  depth. 
It  is  to  "  un water  "  these  mines  from  below, 
and  to  provide  a  cheap  exit  for  their  ore 
in  the  trains  of  its  pneumatic  railway,  that 
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the  tunnel  is  projected.  Four  or  five  miles 
of  granite-burrowing,  and  an  expenditure 
of  as  many  millions  of  dollars,  are  as 
naught  to  these  dauntless  ones  ;  and  so 
single-eyed  are  they  that  they  are  daily 
leaving,  unworked  to  the  rear,  cross-cut 
veins  of  gold-bearing  rock  which  would 
pay  handsomely. 

The  superintendent  gave  me  this  outline, 
pointing  it  with  an  illustration.  A  year 
earlier  a  certain  mine,  which  shall  be  name- 
less here,  was  in  $2  5-a-pound  ore,  with  its 
syndicate  of  foreign  owners  declaring 
monthly  dividends  of  twelve  per  cent.  One 
morning  the  workmen  in  the  lower  level 
tapped  a  vein  of  water  and  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  next  day  the  work- 
ings filled,  to  the  pit-mouth ;  and,  after  a 
fabulous  expenditure  for  pumping  machin- 
ery which  failed  to  lower  the  water  an  inch, 
the  mine  was  abandoned.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  later  that  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany made  a  visit  to  the  mine  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  happened.  Something  was  hap- 
pening. The  water  was  going  down  of  its 
own  accord  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an  hour. 
In  two  weeks  the  mine  was  dry,  and  work 
was  resumed  to  the  tune  of  the  twelve  per 
cent,  monthly  dividends. 
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"  What  did  it  ?  "  I  asked,  missing  the 
object-lesson  in  the  thrilling  interest  of  the 
story. 

"  It  was  one  of  these  under-running 
tunnels,  like  ours.  If  the  projectors  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  probabilities  they 
could  have  had  a  million  or  two  out  of  the 
owners  of  the  drowned  mine  for  drainage. 
Does  that  make  our  five-million  venture 
look  a  little  less  crazy?  " 

It  did  ;  and  before  the  day  was  ended  I 
had  an  illustration  of  the  effect  on  the  in- 
dividual of  this  atmosphere  of  things  stu- 
pendous. On  Bull  Mountain  there  was  a 
shaft  sunk  by  some  Eastern  venturers  whose 
confidence  gave  out  at  the  end  of  an  un- 
productive ninety  feet  or  so.  Three  young 
Cripple  Creekers  of  moderate  means  and 
unlimited  courage  sought  and  obtained  a 
lease  on  this  shaft  and  began  to  dig.  When 
their  total  expenditure  for  "dead  work" 
amounted  to  no  more  than  $60.25  apiece 
they  found  the  vein  and  began  to  take  out 
pay-ore.  I  asked  one  of  the  lessees  what 
this  munificent  investment  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  the  way  of  returns,  and 
his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
disappointed  if  there  were  not  $300,000 
to  divide  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Now,  I  had  known  this  level-eyed  young 
man  at  a  time  vhen  the  prospect  of  clear- 
ing one-third  of  $300,000  within  the  year 
would  have  been  subversive  of  nonchal- 
ance, if  not  of  sanity  ;   so  I  said  : 

44  Doesn't  it  unsettle  you  a  bit  ? — the 
suddenness  of  it  ?  I  should  think  you'd 
find  it  hard  to  keep  your  feet  down  to  the 
level  of  the  sidewalks." 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  reflective  rejoinder. 
44  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  effect  under 
other  circumstances,  but  here  there  are  so 
many  bigger  things  happening  every  day 
that  one  little  '  strike  '  more  or  less  doesn't 
count.  You  soon  fall  into  the  way  of 
measuring  things  relatively,  you  know." 

But  it  is  difficult  to  measure  things  rela- 
tively when  there  is  no  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  is  as  if  a  dweller  in  flat  coun- 
tries were  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  Pike's  Peak  and  asked  to  estimate 
its  height  and  bulk.  Mere  figures  become 
meaningless  after  they  pass  certain  famil- 
iar milestones,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the 
help  of  figures  that  the  largeness  of 
Cripple  Creek  can  be  grasped.  A  regi- 
ment of  a  thousand  men  is  a  human  unit 
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familiar  enough  in  war-time  ;  there  are 
seven  full  regiments  of  men  continuously 
at  work  underground  in  this  small  district. 
In  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours  these 
seven  thousand  men  quarry,  raise,  and  de- 
liver to  ore-bin  and  dump  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  tons  of  ore  and  waste.  If 
this  river  of  quarried  rock  and  earth  should 
flow  through  an  ordinary  city  street,  the 
stream  would  be  bank  full,  six  feet  deep, 
and  the  intersecting  street-crossings  would 
mark  the  day's  work.  To  keep  this  inert 
stream  in  constant  motion  requires  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $25,000,000  of  capital; 
and  this  prodigious  expenditure  of  energy 
and  money  is  repaid  at  the  rate  of  $82,- 
000  a  day,  or  $2,500,000  a  month. 

While  the  figure  of  capitalization  is  far 
more  than  $25,000,000 — probably  nearer 
$200,000,000 — the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested is  comparatively  small.  For  in- 
stance :  A  stock  company  will  be  formed 
with  a  charter  capitalization  of,  say,  $5,- 
000,000.  But  when  a  sufficient  amount 
of  stock  is  sold  to  provide  a  working  fund, 
production  begins,  and  after  that  the  mine 
furnishes  its  own  capital.  In  such  cases 
the  sale  of  "  treasury  "  or  company  stock 
is  usually  discontinued,  and  the  sales  which 
we  see  recorded  from  day  to  day  are  merely 
transfers  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  orig- 
inal issue  of  shares.  Thus  we  have  a 
mine  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  when  the 
money  actually  invested  may  not  be  a 
tenth  of  that  sum — is  often  very  much  less 
than  a  tenth. 

The  estimate  of  $25,000,000  actually 
invested  is  a  careful  guess  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  on  the  ground,  whose 
facilities  were  of  the  best.  It  seems  small, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  richness  of 
the  ore  was  so  great  as  to  entirely  destroy 
the  ordinary  relation  of  income  to  capital. 
The  two  are  so  greatly  out  of  proportion 
that  in  many  cases  the  entire  capital  has 
been  returned  by  the  ore  in  less  than  a 
year.  A  number  of  the  great  producers 
pay  ten  per  cent,  and  upward  a  month, 
not  on  the  money  actually  invested,  but 
on  the  fictitious  figure  of  the  capital  stock. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  guess 
of  $25,000,000 — in  the  nature  of  things  it 
can  be  only  a  guess — is  not  far  beside  the 
mark.  Certainly  this  sum  does  not  repre- 
sent a  tithe  of  the  money  which  has  been 
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spent  in  development,  but  I  think  it  will 
contain  all  the  foreign  or  primary  capital 
carried  into  the  district. 

If  these  totals  give  an  approximate  sum- 
mary of  the  expenditure  in  brawn  and 
capital,  they  make  no  account  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  to 
the  mechanical  appliances  used  that  the 
largest  figures  of  the  result  must  be  cred- 
ited. As  has  been  said,  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
district  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  mining  machinery.  A  few  years 
ago  two  men  striking  with  sledge-hammers 
might  drill  and  discharge  a  three-foot  hole 
of  small  size  in  two  or  three  hours.  But 
in  the  mines  at  Cripple  Creek  with  the 
great  "  slugger  "  pneumatic  drills  a  drill- 
crew  can  drive  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  of  two  and  a  half  inch  hole  and  dis- 
charge the  same  .  in  twenty-four  hours. 
And  the  size  and  capability  of  the  plant 
do  not  pause  with  the  excavating  ma- 
chinery. The  hoists  are  as  roomy  and 
much  more  powerful  than  the  largest  ele- 
vator in  a  "sky-scraper"  building;  the 
pumping -plants  at  some  of  the  larger 
mines  would  dwarf  the  water  system  of  a 
city  of  the  fifth  class.  The  transmission 
of  power  by  electricity  simplifies  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  pit-mouths,  but  this  is  merely 
a  transferrence  of  the  great  engines  and 
whirring  fly-wheels  to  the  huge  electric 
plants  in  the  valleys.  They  grind  inces- 
santly, these  mills  of  the  dynamo,  and 
their  grist  for  the  year  last  past  was  thirty- 
odd  tons  of  solid  gold. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  are  not  so 
many  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  miner's 
barometer  in  the  Cripple  Creek  of  to-day 
as  there  were  in  the  past.  That  phase  of 
life  in  the  gold  fields  belongs  to  the  period 
of  individual  owners.  Here  and  there  on 
the  fringe  of  the  district  one  hears  the  pa- 
thetic story  of  some  hard-working  pros- 
pector who  has  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  ;  but  not  seldom  in  his 
case  the  sympathy  bestowed  is  sympathy 
wasted.  The  prospector  belongs  to  a  class 
whose  chief  peculiarity  has  escaped  the  an- 
alyst of  human  weaknesses.  Acquisitive- 
ness, as  a  money-getting  world  defines  it, 
is  left  out  of  his  make-up.  His  ambition 
is  not  to  own  mines  ;  it  is  to  find  them. 
And  having  found  one  he  is  very  apt  to 
sell  it,  open-eyed,  to  the  first  comer,  so  that 


he  may  the  more  speedily  go  and  search 
for  another. 

Now  and  then,  however,  one  hears  or 
a  prospector,  or  an  individual  miner,  who 
is  not  of  this  class  ;  and  then  there  is  like 
to  be  pathos  a-plenty  and  to  spare.  One 
such  story  I  heard,  and  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  it — for  the  twain  were  one — 
deserve  a  larger  canvas  than  this  to  their 
picturing.  They  were  both  old  when 
they  came  to  Cripple  Creek  from  some 
farm  neighborhood  in  Nebraska,  this  man 
and  his  wife,  and  their  backing  was  some 
small  gathering  of  neighborhood  capital. 
The  man  was  a  post-graduate  prospector 
of  an  earlier  day  ;  and  when  he  had  chosen 
a  location  on  one  of  the  gray-green  hill- 
sides the  story  began. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  neighborhood 
syndicates  with  one  man  in  the  field.  In 
a  short  time  the  money  was  exhausted, 
and  the  neighborhood  purse  shut  with 
the  click  of  finality.  Tears  and  prayers, 
post-carried,  were  of  no  avail.  If  the  old 
man  chose  to  go  on  digging  in  barren 
granite  at  his  own  charges,  well  and  good  ; 
but  as  for  the  syndicate,  it  had  washed  its 
hands  of  the  matter,  once  for  all. 

The  old  man  did  go  on  digging,  he  and 
his  old  wife,  with  sublime  faith  and  en- 
thusiasm undaunted,  while  the  scanty 
larder  grew  barer  and  famine  beckoned. 
Two  able-bodied  men  are  the  scantiest 
quota  for  shaft-sinking  at  moderate  depths, 
and  the  aged  couple  had  not  between 
them  the  strength  of  one.  Their  toilings 
were  infinite.  The  man  would  go  down 
the  ladder,  drill  the  holes  by  hand  and  fix 
the  charges ;  firing  the  latter  with  long 
fuses  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  climb 
to  the  surface  before  the  explosions.  Then 
he  would  clamber  back  into  the  stifling 
pit  to  load  the  bucket  with  the  broken 
rock,  and  when  this  was  done  he  must 
reascend  to  help  his  wife  at  the  wind- 
lass. 

One  day  the  struggle  with  the  granite 
ended  and  the  shaft  went  down  into  a 
"  dike  "  of  bluish  material  unfamiliar  to 
the  old  man.  He  knew  little  of  nature's 
freaks  in  this  newest  of  the  gold  fields, 
and  his  dump  was  well  covered  with  the 
"  dike  "  rock  when  a  stranger  rode  up 
from  the  trail  one  morning  to  ask  "  What 
luck  ?  "  Whereupon  one  may  fancy  the 
old  man  pointing  with  pardonable  pride 
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to  the  work  of  four  weak  hands,  and 
making  courageous  rejoinder. 

"  Oh,  it's  there,  and  we'll  find  it  if  we 
ever  make  out  to  get  down  through  this 
'  lime  horse  '  streak  that  we've  struck. 
But  it  does  seem  as  if  there's  no  end  to 
that  plagued  stuff  !  " 

The  stranger  was  sympathetic,  as  who 
should  not  be,  and  inquired  if  tests  had 
been  made  of  the  "  dike."  And  when 
the  old  man  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  assay- 
ing "  blue  limestone  "  for  gold,  the  horse- 
man pocketed  a  handful  of  the  rock  and 
went  his  way. 

Later  in  the  day  he  came  back  laugh- 
ing. The  two  old  ones  were  toiling  at  the 
windlass,  and  the  visitor  dismounted  to 
lend  a  hand.  When  the  bucket  was  safely 
landed  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  hand- 
ful of  fragments.  They  were  no  longer 
flinty  and  bluish-gray  ;  they  were  brown 
and  friable,  and  thickly  studded  with  tiny 
buttons  of  gold. 

"  That's  some  of  your  '  blue  limestone,' " 
he  said,  laughing  again  at  the  growing 
joy-panic  in  the  two  old  faces.  "  I 
thought  it  looked  pretty  rich,  so  I  took  a 
handful  of  it  down  to  camp  and  roasted 
it  on  a  shovel.  1  guess  you  two  old  folks 
needn't  dig  any  more  by  your  lonesome. 
You've  got  enough  on  the  dump  to  last 
you  from  now  on  if  you  never  take  out 
any  more." 

They  did  not  die  of  joy,  these  two  brave 
old  ones.  They  are  happily  alive  to  this 
day.  But  there  is  doubtless  much  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  in  a  certain  rural  neighbor- 
hood in  wind-swept  Nebraska. 

With  all  the  juggler-growths  and  magi- 
cal buddings  and  burgeonings  in  this  lat- 
est forcing-house  of  fortune  one  looks 
confidently  for  some  typical  effect  in  hu- 
manity. It  is  inevitable  that  an  environ- 
ment so  strikingly  original  should  stamp 
its  impress  upon  the  indweller,  and  the 
result  is  a  type  peculiar  to  the  gold  field ; 
a  type  in  which  the  brain-courage  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  battle-ground  of 
the  market-place  is  fairly  crossed  with  the 
body-fitness  of  the  pioneer.  In  the  gnome- 
masters,  and  in  their  masters,  the  men 
of  affairs,  the  type  is  well  defined.  You 
recognize  it  in  passing,  and  instinctively 
lift  your  hat.  For  it  is  the  apotheosis  of 
all  that  is  strongest  and  most  undaunted, 
and  perhaps,  all   that   is   least    malleable 


and  most  self-assertive,  in  our  compos- 
ite nationality.  If  it  be  not  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  it  is  at  least  an  ingathering  of  the 
best-equipped.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the 
alumni  of  one  of  the  older  universities  a 
short  time  since  there  were  sixty  covers 
laid,  and  no  empty  chairs.  If  the  alumni 
of  all  the  colleges  represented  in  the  six- 
mile  by  ten  district  could  have  been  guests 
at  this  dinner  it  is  conceivable  that  not  all 
the  inn-tables  of  the  town  could  have  seat- 
ed them. 

On  the  heels  of  such  forth-showings  as 
these  the  attempt  to  measure  the  social 
side  of  Cripple  Creek  by  any  standard  of 
the  ordinary  mining-camp  fails  at  the  out- 
set. There  can  be  no  comparison,  because 
the  atmosphere  of  large  things  is  nowhere 
else  so  apparent.  One  does  not  look  for 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  hereditary  East  ; 
and  yet  there  is  exclusiveness  here,  though 
not  of  heredity  or  riches.  Some  open 
sesame  one  must  have,  but  it  is  neither  of 
ancestry  nor  of  wealth,  nor  of  both  con- 
joined. It  is  rather  of  ability  in  some  one 
or  another  of  its  Protean  forms  ;  one's 
class  is  not  so  curiously  questioned,  but 
one  must  be  a  senior  wrangler  in  it.  As 
one  society  woman  phrased  it  in  my  hear- 
ing : 

"  It  isn't  one's  havings  ;  it  is  one's  po- 
tentiality. When  you  can  break  through 
the  conventional  crust  and  come  to  the 
heart  of  things,  the  verb  '  to  be  '  is  always 
secondary  to  the  verb  '  to  do.'  It's  the 
same  everywhere,  though  the  crust  may 
be  a  little  thinner  here." 

It  is  on  the  last  of  the  days,  when  the 
lesson  of  the  undaunted  energy  and  re- 
sistless onsweep  of  the  gold  quest  has 
been  thoroughly  conned,  that  one  takes 
the  trolley-car  to  flee  to  the  hills.  By  that 
time  wonder  is  slain  and  the  marvellous 
has  become  matter-of-fact.  There  is  no 
heart-throb  left  for  the  unnerving  grade  up 
which  the  great  electric  machine  rolls  like 
a  child's  toy,  nor  for  the  audacity  of  the 
engineer  who  planned  it.  Onward  and 
ever  upward  the  car  climbs,  singing  the 
song  of  the  snared  lightning  as  it  mounts; 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  of  the 
rounded  hills  the  flight  ends.  A  moment 
later  the  droning  car  has  gone  on  its 
way  to  Victor,  and  the  fugitive  is  alone 
with  the  everlasting  hills  and  their  hori- 
zons. 
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Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  he  realize 
the  paradoxical  narrowness  and  infinite 
breadth  of  the  chasm  which  separates 
the  things  that  are  made  from  the  things 
which  have  been  from  the  beginning  ;  a 
rift  so  narrow  that  it  may  be  crossed  at 
a  single  stride,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
abyss  so  broad  and  deep  that  all  the  works 
of  man  since  the  creation  are  but  as  a 
handful  of  dust  thrown  in  to  bridge  it. 
A  few  minutes  ago  one  stood  at  the 
converging  point  of  human  activity  at  its 
whitest  heat,  and  the  clanging  anvil  cho- 
rus of  steel  upon  stone  dinned  on  the 
senses.  But  here  on  the  heights  the  si- 
lence of  the  illimitable  holds  sway.  On 
the  nearer  hill-sides  the  great  dumps  of  the 
mines  have  become  gray  earth -burro  wings 
so  trivial  as  to  scarcely  mar  the  symmetry 
of  the  slopes  ;  and  far  below  in  the  val- 
ley the  town  has  dwindled  to  a  toy-city — 


a  blur  of  brick-red  and  burnt  sienna  on 
the  fallow-dun. 

But  nature's  immensities  have  grown 
immeasurably  with  the  step  across  the  di- 
viding chasm.  In  the  nearby  west  the 
forest-crowned  cone  of  Pisgah  stands 
shoulder  high  above  the  hills,  and  to  the 
southward,  range  upon  range,  rise  the 
mightier  mountains  to  a  sky-line  uplifted 
by  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo.  The  evening  breeze  pouring  from 
the  shrugged  shoulder  of  Pike's  Peak  stirs 
the  leaves  in  the  thickets  of  quaking-asp, 
and  the  glory  of  a  mountain  sunset  is  begin- 
ning to  crimson  the  snow  on  the  sentinel 
peaks  beyond  the  abysses.  One  gazes 
spell-bound,  and  the  heart  swells  and  the 
eyes  grow  dim.  For,  after  all,  these 
things,  and  not  any  earth-burrowings  of 
the  gold-seekers,  are  the  realities  of  the 
American  Randt. 


ON    SEEING    VEDDER'S    "  PLEIADES" 

By  Edwin   Markham 

I  hear  a  burst  of  music  on  the  night  ! 

Look  at  the  white  whirl  of  their  bodies,  see 
The  sweep  of  arms  seraphical  and  free, 

And  over  their  heads  a  rush  of  circling  light, 

That  draws  them  on  with  mystery  and  might  : 
But  O  the  wild  dance  and  the  deathless  song, 
And  O  the  lifted  faces  glad  and  strong — 

Eternal  passion  burning  still  and  white. 


But  she  that  glances  downward,  who  is  she, 

Her  face  stilled  with  the  shadow  of  a  pain  ? 

The  one  who  let  all  go  for  that  mad  chance  ? 
And  does  some  sudden  gust  of  memory, 

Bringing  the  earth,  sweep  back  into  the  brain  ? 

But  O  the  wild  white  whirl  of  the  wild  dance  ! 


BALZAC 


By  George  McLean   Harper 


HE  acts  of  a  human  being 
are  memorable  in  so  far  as 
they  benefit  mankind. 
Some  of  these  are  acts  of 
conscious  devotion,  and 
they  are  the  noblest.  Oth- 
ers are  performed  for  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing things  well.  In  all  cases,  usefulness 
to  the  world  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
world  judges.  Works  of  art  are  no  ex- 
ception. Indeed,  works  of  art  are  simply 
the  most  notable  examples  of  disinterested 
effort  to  be  useful.  Art  for  the  world's 
sake  is  the  only  art  the  world  cherishes. 
The  self-pleasing  fancies  of  the  dilettante 
are  short-lived.  The  esoteric  distinctions 
of  cliques  and  schools  make  us  say  of  a 
book  or  a  picture  that  it  is  provincial  or 
pedantic  or  affected.  What  unfailingly 
marks  the  highest  products  of  great  ar- 
tists is  the  quality  of  being  permanently 
serviceable.  Very  little  poetry  that  still 
passes  for  such  was  written  with  any 
other  inspiration.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  equal  disinterestedness  has  pre- 
sided over  the  writing  of  more  than  a 
small  number  of  novels.  Immediate  per- 
sonal profit,  in  the  shape  of  reputation  or 
money,  has  not  often  been  attainable  by 
writing  poetry,  and  poets  have  generally 
looked  rather  toward  fame,  which  is  the 
reward  for  priceless  and  imperishable  ser- 
vice only.  On  the  other  hand,  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  novelists,  and  against 
the  eighteen  pounds  paid  for  "  Paradise 
Lost"  and  the  salt-savored  bread  which 
Dante  ate,  we  have  the  $80,000  earned 
by  Victor  Hugo  with  "  Les  Miserables," 
and  the  $120,000  earned  by  Benjamin 
Disraeli  with  "  Endymion"  and  "  Lothair." 
Balzac  is  the  greatest  French  novelist. 
One-third  or  one-half  of  the  best  French 
novels  are  his ;  and  from  him  dates  nearly 
all  that  is  excellent  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  his  successors.  Since  his  day 
the  men  who  have  done  most  for  the  art 
of  fiction  in  France,  the  men  who  have 
developed  it  and  kept  it  vital,  have  been 
his  disciples.  He  expressly  formulated, 
and  on   many  a  page  he  illustrated,   an 


unimpeachable  doctrine  of  realism.  Fidelity 
to  the  truth  as  derived  by  actual  observa- 
tion, or  capable  of  being  tested  by  obser- 
vation— this,  Balzac  taught,  is  an  indis- 
pensable quality  in  a  novelist.  He  is  the 
greatest  French  novelist,  but  wrote  some 
of  the  most  inartistic  books  in  all  French 
literature.  He  was  the  father  of  the  real- 
ists ;  yet,  for  many  of  his  works  his  sons 
are  tempted  to  disown  him.  Moreover, 
he  conceived  and  carried  out,  to  an  aston- 
ishing extent,  the  idea  of  representing  in 
fiction  the  life  of  his  time  in  France,  so 
that  no  essential  feature  should  be  lacking; 
and  he  did  all  this  in  such  wise  that  the 
picture,  though  complete  in  almost  every 
feature — complete  beyond  praise  and  be- 
yond parallel  in  literature  or  any  other 
art — is  a  mere  distortion  of  the  truth  ! 

There  are  two  keys  to  this  enigma. 
One  is  a  certain  imperfection  in  the  man. 
The  other  is  a  certain  peculiarity  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  man  two 
incompatible  natures  struggled  for  mas- 
tery. He  was  one  of  those  composite 
characters  in  whom  the  conflict  of  opposite 
tendencies  does  not  produce  a  resultant  of 
forces,  but  each  operates  alternately.  By 
virtue  of  his  better  nature,  he  was  a  great 
genius,  original,  courageous,  industrious, 
disinterested,  and  possessed  also  of  those 
secondary  charms  and  graces  which  often 
accompany  the  noblest  gifts.  When  this 
nature  prevailed,  there  was  no  meanness 
in  the  man,  and  especially  no  weakness ; 
he  was  generous,  buoyant,  clear-sighted, 
a  thorough  artist,  felicitous  in  thought  and 
word.  But  when  the  noble  part  of  him 
was  in  abeyance,  when  desire  for  quick 
recognition  and  great  wealth  was  upper- 
most, Balzac  presented  but  the  vulgar 
type  of  a  man  living  selfishly. 

When  the  artist-nature,  weary  with  the 
day's  work,  or  despairing  of  perfection, 
laid  down  the  pen  to  recuperate,  this 
coarser  spirit  would  often  take  it  up  and 
write  abominably,  to  make  money.  The 
money-maker,  being  the  less  scrupulous 
writer,  was  less  easily  tired,  and  filled 
many  pages  in  these  stolen  intervals  ;   his 
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hand  was  heavy,  his  wit  coarse  ;  he  had 
no  taste.  Hard,  unenlightened,  rational- 
istic, declamatory,  a  Parisian  shopkeeper 
en  dimanche,  the  commercial  Balzac  was 
responsible  for  the  want  of  distinction 
which  has  been  so  often  remarked  in  the 
great  master.  And  for  whatever  want  of 
fidelity  to  truth  has  been  remarked  in  him, 
for  this  also  the  commercial  Balzac  was  in 
large  measure  responsible.  What  did  the 
commercial  nature  care  for  theory  ?  What 
does  "business"  ever  care  for  theory? 
In  theory  Balzac  was  a  realist,  and  most 
of  his  greatness  comes  from  his  being,  in 
the  main,  nobly  faithful  to  his  theory. 
Where  he  departs  from  the  truth  as  ca- 
pable of  being  tested  by  observation,  he 
occasionally  startles  us  with  a  strange  ex- 
hibition of  spiritual  insight,  but  more  fre- 
quently falls  miserably  below  his  own 
level  of  interest  and  style.  Laying  aside 
the  figure  of  a  dual-nature  in  Balzac,  we 
may  say  that  he  was  a  man  who  saw  the 
truth  and  wrote  the  truth  like  a  sublime 
artist,  except  when  he  yielded  to  a  temp- 
tation to  which  he  was  peculiarly  liable, 
and  set  the  love  of  money  before  the  love 
of  serving  the  world,  or  the  love  of  doing 
great  things  well. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  anecdotes, 
probably  in  large  part  legendary,  which 
his  biographers  have  seen  lit  to  record  in 
place  of  much-desired  fact,  and  making 
what  use  we  can  of  his  sister's  brief  and 
charmingly  indulgent  sketch,  and  of  his 
published  letters,  and  his  various  portraits, 
we  may  gather  some  idea  of  Balzac  as  he 
was  in  early  manhood,  and  again  twenty 
years  later.  The  former  is  the  critical 
point  with  him.  Here,  for  the  last  time, 
we  may  perceive  his  original  disposition, 
and  with  this  in  mind  we  may  estimate 
the  influence  over  him  which  external 
things  came  to  exert. 

In  1 819  the  young  Balzac,  aged  twenty, 
and  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the  pleas- 
ures of  independence,  wrote  home  from 
his  attic  in  Paris,  in  this  gay  strain  :  "  Ah, 
sister,  what  torments  does  the  love  of  glory 
not  inflict !  Hurrah,  then,  for  the  grocers, 
for  they  sell  goods  all  day,  count  their 
gains  at  night,  finding  relaxation  from 
time  to  time  in  a  dreadful  melodrama — and 
are  happy.  Yes,  but  they  spend  their  lives 
amid  cheese  and  soap.  So  let  us  rather  cry, 
Hurrah  for  men  of  letters  !    Well,  but  they 


are  poor  of  purse  and  rich  only  in  pride. 
So  come,  then,  leave  both  alone,  and  Hur- 
rah for  everybody  !  " 

And  again  the  same  brave  whistling  a 
few  weeks  later  :  "  I  have  bad  news  to  tell 
you  about  my  housekeeping  ;  my  work  is 
a  foe  to  cleanliness.  This  rascal  Myself" 
(a  cheerful  figment  of  his  imagination,  who 
attended  to  all  the  menial  service)  "  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  negligent.  He  doesn't 
go  down-stairs  to  buy  provisions  more 
than  once  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
patronizes  the  nearest  and  worst-stocked 
shops  ;  the  others  are  too  far  off  and  the 
fellow  saves  his  steps  ;  so  your  brother 
(destined  to  be  so  celebrated  !)  is  already 
nourished  exactly  like  a  great  man  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  starving."  And  a  little 
later  :  "I  feel  to-day  that  wealth  does  not 
bring  happiness,  and  that  the  time  I  am 
spending  here  will  be  for  me  a  source  of 
pleasant  memories.  Living  as  I  please, 
working  to  suit  my  own  taste  and  in  my 
own  way,  doing  nothing  if  I  wish,  dream- 
ing on  into  the  future,  which  I  paint  in  rosy 
colors,  thinking  of  you  folks  at  home  and 
knowing  you  happy,  having  Rousseau's 
Julie  for  my  mistress,  La  Fontaine  and 
Moliere  for  friends,  Racine  for  master,  and 
the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise  for  my 
walking-ground — Oh,  if  this  could  only 
last  forever  !  " 

The  boy  whose  spirits  overflowed  in 
these  refreshing  outbursts  had  been  taught 
to  appreciate  freedom  by  a  childhood  of 
unusual  repression.  He  was  born  in 
Tours,  May  16,  1799,  and  christened  Ho- 
nore.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1850.  His 
parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
had  him  brought  up  by  a  peasant  nurse  in 
the  country  till  he  was  four  years  old,  and 
at  seven  sent  him  away  again,  to  a  board- 
ing-school at  Vendome.  Here  he  passed 
seven  years  without  a  vacation,  and,  being 
a  great  reader  and  not  a  diligent  scholar, 
and  withal  very  unhappy,  was  accounted 
a  dull  boy.  His  health  breaking  down, 
which  is  not  surprising,  he  was  taken  out 
of  school,  and  lived  at  home  in  Tours  un- 
til the  family,  in  18 14,  removed  to  Paris. 
Here  he  attended  private  schools  for  about 
two  years,  and  later  heard  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France.  In 
his  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
years  he  read  law  and  spent  a  twelve- 
month each  in  the  offices  of  a  solicitor  and 
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a  notary.  His  father  saw  a  good  opening 
for  him  in  the  legal  profession  and  insisted 
on  his  practising,  but  the  young  man  re- 
belled. M.  Balzac  the  elder,  as  one  may 
gather,  was  a  selfish,  obstinate  old  man, 
with  an  idee  fixe,  that  of  preserving  his 
health  and  living  as  long  as  possible. 
Honore  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  at  last 
wrung  from  his  father  permission  to  live 
alone  in  the  city  and  try  for  a  certain  time 
the  experiment  of  a  literary  occupation. 
He  was  provided  with  a  small  -allowance, 
and  ordered  to  assume  a  false  name  and 
avoid  being  recognized.  Meanwhile  the 
family  had  removed  to  a  suburban  town. 
When  Honore  wrote  the  exuberant  let- 
ters quoted  above,  he  had  therefore  only 
one  care  in  the  world — to  write  something 
which  should  justify  his  course  and  secure 
his  independence.  His  tone  is  natural, 
high-spirited,  courageous.  His  ideal  is 
pure,  his  heart  uncorrupted.  "  My  only 
grief,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  the  small  amount 
of  talent  I  discover  in  myself. 
All  the  toil  in  the  world  cannot  produce 
a  spark  of  genius.  .  .  .  And  medioc- 
rity be  hanged  !  "  The  product  of  several 
months  of  ecstatic  labor  was  a  drama, 
"  Cromwell,"  which  failed  to  satisfy  the  fam- 
ily tribunal,  and  young  Balzac  spent  most 
of  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  under  the 
parental  roof  and  authority.  But  he  won 
meanwhile  a  limited  toleration  by  writing 
stories  which  were  paid  for.  He  looked 
back,  however,  with  bitterness,  to  a  lonely 
childhood  and  a  repressed  youth,  and  in 
1828  he  said  :  "  From  the  harsh  restraint 
in  which  I  have  lived  I  have  acquired  at 
least  a  wild  sort  of  energy  and  a  horror  of 
the  yoke,  of  which  you  can  form  no  idea." 
The  stories  by  writing  which  he  partly 
emancipated  himself  were  published  under 
various  pseudonyms  up  to  1829.  There 
were  forty  volumes  of  them  !  He  perfectly 
well  realized  that  they  were  valueless  ex- 
cept in  two  respects  :  they  brought  him  a 
little  money  and  they  enabled  him  to  learn 
how  not  to  write. 

In  1822,  in  the  midst  of  this  trying  ap- 
prenticeship, he  so  far  lost  confidence  in 
his  genius,  or  was  so  led  astray  by  be- 
lief in  his  business  capacity,  that  he  began 
to  speculate,  and  presently  found  himself 
the  unfortunate  possessor  of  a  printing- 
office,  a  type-foundry,  a  publishing- house, 
all  bought  on  credit,  and  a  quantity  of  un- 


salable books,  popular  editions  he  had 
made  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine.  From 
this  time  on,  the  commercial  Balzac,  to  re- 
sume our  figure,  was  an  indispensable 
companion  of  Balzac  the  artist,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  thrust  him- 
self ever  forward.  The  necessity  of  pay- 
ing off  debts  gave  undue  importance  to 
the  trading  instinct,  which  may  have  ex- 
isted before  in  Balzac,  but  which  till  now 
had  not  been  prominent.  The  scorn  with 
which  the  trading-classes  in  France  have 
always  been  regarded  by  the  classes  who 
are  supposed  to  be  above  them,  is  not  so 
difficult  to  understand  as  a  similar  feeling 
in  America  would  be.  The  lower  French 
bourgeoisie,  with  exceptions,  of  course,  are 
hard,  methodical,  avaricious,  inhospitable 
to  ideas.  They  do  not  travel,  they  do  not 
read,  their  interests  do  not  extend  beyond 
gain  and  physical  comfort,  and  their  sym- 
pathies are  limited  to  their  own  families. 
All  the  bigotry  of  business  is  theirs.  An 
unenlightened  patriotism  completes  rather 
than  modifies  the  selfishness  of  the  men, 
and  the  women,  for  almost  their  sole  im- 
personal interest,  have  recourse  to  a  tread- 
mill round  of  formal  religious  observance. 
It  has  been  said,  with  much  apparent 
truth,  that  French  men  of  letters  and 
painters  and  sculptors  speak  disdainfully 
of  the  bourgeoisie  because  it  is  from  the 
bourgeoisie  they  themselves  have  escaped. 
Unhappily  the  artist  in  Balzac  never  es- 
caped the  uncongenial  yoke-fellow.  Judg- 
ing from  his  letters,  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  novel- writing  filled  his  mind  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  interest, 
except  when  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
composition.  He  knew  no  leisure.  The 
harshness  of  his  character,  the  crudity  of  his 
thought,  are  consequences  of  a  raging  ac- 
tivity which  allowed  no  time  for  reflection. 
The  man  and  his  work  lack  relief,  harmo- 
ny, ripeness.  He  had  no  time  for  retro- 
spection, for  friendship,  for  enjoying  lit- 
erature. His  life,  from  the  turning-point 
in  or  about  1822,  was  one  continual  de- 
bauch of  labor.  Grinding  toil  subdued 
his  manhood.  A  large  part  of  his  work 
is  the  production  of  a  weary  mind  and 
lacks  spontaneity. 

One  characteristic  citation  from  Bal- 
zac's later  correspondence  will  suffice  to 
show  what  a  change  came  over  him  in 
twenty  years,  and  how  he  was  then  strug- 
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gling.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
1839,  he  writes  :  "  I  hope  this  week  to 
have  completed  the  famous  payment,  and 
even  to  have  enough  money  to  settle  the 
most  pressing  smaller  claims,  leaving  only 
about  10,000  francs  unpaid.  All  is  going 
well,  and  I  shall  have  something  to  tell 
you  Friday  or  Saturday.  The  Renais- 
sance Theatre  capitulates  and  offers  me 
15,000  francs  in  advance.  I  have  finally 
brought  them  to  these  terms. 
Last  week  I  wrote  fifty-five  printed  folios. 
I  must  do  as  much  this  week.  I  have 
slept  only  forty-five  hours  in  ten  days, 
but  not  without  risk."  There  is  little  else 
in  his  letters  of  this  period  than  such  dis- 
course as  this,  only  it  is  often  more  feverish 
and  more  acrimonious.  And  the  10,000 
francs  that  stand  between  him  and  free- 
dom have  a  way  of  suddenly  increasing. 
AVith  every  smile  of  fortune  he  blossomed 
forth  in  fresh  extravagances,  bought  more 
furniture,  committed  more  follies,  bor- 
rowed more  money,  engaged  himself  more 
deeply  with  publishers.  One  who  has  re- 
course to  Balzac's  letters  in  the  hope  of 
learning  the  secrets  of  the  novelist's  art, 
or  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  noble 
thought,  will  be  disappointed,  but  may 
acquire  much  information  about  notes  of 
hand,  compound  interest,  discounting,  re- 
newals of  bills,  contracts,  and  litigation. 

But  what  !  we  might  say  ;  shall  we 
blame  a  man  for  trying,  by  every  power 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  to  pay  his 
debts  ?  Is  it  not  esteemed  honorable  in 
Scott  that  he  spent  himself  to  be  free  from 
pecuniary  obligation  ?  There  are  two 
kinds  of  difference,  however,  between 
Scott's  attitude  and  Balzac's,  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
right  or  wrong  we  are  considering  as  the 
cause  of  certain  imperfections  in  Balzac's 
works.  In  the  first  place,  Balzac  differs 
from  Scott  in  that  he  relished  the  excite- 
ment of  business.  We  cannot  altogether 
believe  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  He 
protests  again  and  again  that  business  is 
killing  him,  while  apparently  it  is  half  his 
life,  and  half  his  pleasure.  He  was  a 
speculator  by  instinct,  and  no  sooner  got 
his  head  above  water  than  he  plunged  in 
again.  Another  difference  is  that  Bal- 
zac's flashy  tastes  and  luxurious  habits 
were  often  responsible  for  his  financial 
embarrassment.     He  was  notorious  for  his 


extravagance,  and  for  the  barbaric  splen- 
dor of  his  living.  In  these  things  Scott 
was  a  gentleman,  and  Balzac  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  a  French  business  man  ol 
the  class  whom  French  gentlemen  despise 
or  affect  to  despise. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  Balzac 
came  to  maturity  have  also  much  to  do 
with  his  defects.  From  his  sixteenth  year 
he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  speculation, 
when  large  fortunes  were  being  made, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  French  government 
bonds,  and  the  general  revival  of  business, 
coincident  with  the  Restoration.  In  spite 
of  the  monarchical  character  of  the  re- 
stored government,  many  results  of  the 
Revolution  were  not  seriously  impaired, 
and  the  era  was  in  reality  democratic,  or 
rather  plutocratic.  Thousands  of  families 
from  the  lower  orders  of  society,  having 
had  the  prudence  to  invest  their  money  in 
national  funds  between  18 14  and  1820, 
realized  enormous  profits,  and  so  came 
into  sudden  prominence  during  the  next 
decade,  when  securities  were  high.  It  was 
an  era  of  peace,  the  first  peace  of  con- 
siderable length  that  France  had  known 
for  a  generation.  It  was  also  an  era  of  in- 
vention and  discovery  all  over  the  world, 
an  era  of  great  industrial  development ; 
and  the  shrewd,  frugal  peasantry  and 
bourgeoisie  were  able  to  employ  their  sav- 
ings to  advantage,  for  the  rate  of  interest 
was  high.  Moreover,  to  a  man  of  business 
instincts,  to  a  novelist  singularly  curious 
about  money  dealings,  it  was,  of  all  times, 
the  best  for  observing  the  careers  of  dis- 
honest people.  There  had  been  frightful 
peculation  during  the  recent  wars.  The 
confiscation  of  Church  property  and  of 
the  estates  of  emigres,  the  contract  system 
of  supplying  vast  armies,  and  finally  the 
abuses  of  royal  favor  in  behalf  of  Uie  re- 
stored nobility,  had  left  a  deep  and  mixed 
deposit  of  fraud  on  every  side.  It  was 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect  a  dishonest 
origin  for  almost  every  fortune,  great  or 
small,  in  France.  An  observer  might  be 
excused  for  becoming  cynical.  A  richer 
field  for  the  social  geologist  never  existed. 
Not  only  in  this  matter  of  wealth,  but  in 
regard  to  social  elevation,  marriage,  titles 
of  nobility,  public  offices,  legitimacy  of 
birth,  sincerity  of  moral,  religious,  and 
political  professions — all,  in  fine,  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  inner  tissue  and  the  out- 
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ward  show  of  security  and  success — men 
felt  they  were  walking  on  hollow  ground. 

It  is  evident  that  to  a  mind  like  Bal- 
zac's, in  which  the  noble  interest  of  an 
artist  was  inextricably  complicated  with 
vulgar  curiosity  and  personal  greed,  this 
mixture  of  the  social  strata  must  have 
proved  inviting.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
singular  problems  which  the  times  pre- 
sented, and  also,  unfortunately,  by  the  op- 
portunity he  saw  for  enriching  himself. 
Heretofore,  although  Voltaire  had  made 
large  sums  by  his  writings,  and  Beaumar- 
chais  had  made  money  his  chief  concern, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  great  French  man  of 
letters  had  seriously  set  about  to  gain  a 
fortune  by  literature.  The  encyclopaedists 
were  content  to  live,  if  necessary,  in  ex- 
treme privation,  rather  than  turn  their  eyes 
from  what  seemed  to  them  a  sacred  task. 
And  the  great  writers  of  an  earlier  day,  as 
well  as  many  of  Balzac's  contemporaries, 
were  of  the  noble  caste  or  imbued  with  its 
traditions,  which  discountenanced  trade. 
Of  nobility,  in  the  sense  of  rank,  Balzac 
had  none,  notwithstanding  the  particle  de 
which  he  had  the  presumption  to  assume. 

Balzac  was  the  man  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  these  circumstances  and  cope  with 
these  temptations.  In  bodily  presence  he 
might  at  first  pass  for  insignificant.  He 
was  only  five  feet  tall  and  was  decidedly 
fat.  His  countenance  lacked  grace,  be- 
nevolence, and  dignity.  But  power  re- 
sided there,  extraordinary,  indubitable 
power.  The  broad,  knotted  forehead,  the 
heavy  eyebrows  converging  violently 
downward  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  the 
flaming  brown  eyes,  the  pouting  lips  which 
rose  at  the  corners,  the  small,  well-mould- 
ed chin,  spoke  him  a  determined,  self- 
confident  man,  and  capable  of  profound 
concentration.  It  is  a  face  from  which 
humility  is  entirely  absent,  but  one  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  irreverent.  Curi- 
osity sits  at  the  window  in  his  vivacious 
eyes.  Toil  has  bruised  and  swollen  the 
space  about  them  and  drawn  creases 
downward  from  his  nostrils  to  his  chin. 
Cheerful  energy,  not  so  much  godlike  as 
diabolical,  smiles  out  from  the  lips.  On 
those  who  knew  him,  his  character  made 
an  impression  in  keeping  with  his  face. 
They  thought  him  strong,  but  not  fine  ; 
jovial,  but  not  witty  ;  terribly  in  earnest, 
but  not  noble.     They  tell  us,  with  more 


or  less  innuendo  or  apology,  that  he  was 
sensual,  gross,  vain,  fatuous,  and  obstrep- 
erous ;  that  his  tastes  were  crude  ;  that 
money  was  his  idol.  But  they  tell  us  too, 
and  the  world  knows  it  without  their  tes- 
timony, that  he  cherished  a  high  theory  of 
the  novelist's  art ;  that  before  all  things 
else  he  loved  reality  ;  that  he  worked  un- 
remittingly, as  no  other  man  of  letters  ever 
worked,  harder  than  ordinary  human  flesh 
and  soul  can  endure  or  should  be  expected 
to  endure. 

This  powerful  but  defectively  organ- 
ized being  set  for  himself  an  extraordinary 
task,  from  which  a  more  refined  nature 
might  have  shrunk  with  apprehension  of 
its  difficulty  or  a  keener  sense  of  human 
weakness.  It  was  no  less  than  to  repro- 
duce, in  a  series  of  novels  and  stories,  the 
totality  of  contemporary  French  life.  Hu- 
man society,  he  said,  contained  several 
thousand  types.  Just  as  the  different  spe- 
cies that  constitute  the  animal  world  may 
be  represented  by  typical  specimens,  so 
these  human  types  resume  in  themselves 
the  varieties  of  mankind.  "  French  soci- 
ety," he  declared,  "  was  to  be  the  histo- 
rian ;  I  was  to  be  only  the  secretary.  In 
drawing  up  an  inventory  of  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  society,  collecting  the  principal 
facts  about  its  passions,  painting  its  char- 
acters, choosing  its  chief  events,  and  com- 
posing types  by  uniting  the  features  of 
several  homogeneous  characters,  perhaps 
I  could  succeed  in  writing  the  history 
which  has  been  neglected  by  so  many  his- 
torians, the  history  of  manners  and  morals. 
With  much  patience  and  courage  I  should 
produce  for  nineteenth  century  France 
that  book  which  we  all  wish  we  possessed, 
and  which  Rome,  Athens,  Tyre,  Memphis, 
Persia,  India  have  unfortunately  not  be- 
queathed to  us  in  regard  to  their  civiliza- 
tions." He  continues  in  the  same  con- 
fused style,  embodying  a  kind  of  mysticism 
in  terms  drawn  from  the  vocabulary  of 
natural  science,  and  with  not  a  touch  of 
humor  or  real  humility,  to  say  that  the 
crown  of  his  work  shall  be  its  philosophy. 
He  will  explain  the  universe.  "  By  ad- 
hering to  this  strict  reproduction,  a  writer 
might  become  a  more  or  less  faithful,  more 
or  less  successful,  patient,  or  courageous 
painter  of  the  human  types,  might  narrate 
dramas  of  the  inner  life,  might  be  the 
archaeologist  of  social  furniture,   the  no- 
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mehclator  of  the  professions,  the  registrar 
of  good  and   evil  ;   but  if  I  would  merit 
the  praise   to  which   every   artist   should 
aspire  must   I   not  study  the  reasons,  or 
the  reason,  of  these  social  effects,  catch 
the  meaning  hidden  in  this  immense  con- 
course of  figures,   passions,  and  events  ? 
Finally,  after  having  sought,  I  will  not  say 
found,  this  reason,  this  social  motive  force, 
should  I  not  be  bound  to  meditate  on  the 
principles  of  nature  and   see  in  what  re- 
spect societies  conform  to,  or  depart  from, 
the  eternal  rule,  the  true,  the  beautiful?" 
Here  was  a  programme  which  only  a 
Frenchman  could  have  formed.      It  is  too 
complex,   too   systematic,   too  audacious, 
to   have   sprung  from   any  other  people. 
In  its  odd  jargon  of  science,  the  Prospectus 
of  the  *'  Human  Comedy,"  of  which  these 
words  are  the  gist,  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.      What  is  Balzacian  about 
it  is  that  the  promise  was  fulfilled  !     At 
least  it  was  fulfilled  far  more  completely 
than    any  other  man  could  have  fulfilled 
it,  and  abundantly  enough  indeed  so  far 
as  quantity  goes.      And  in  such  an  under- 
taking, of  course,  quantity  is  as  important, 
almost,  as  quality.     The   Prospectus  was 
written  in  1842,  and  referred  not  only  to 
works  then   as  yet  unwritten,  but  to  the 
best  of  what  Balzac  had  previously  pub- 
lished, since  1828.     The  ninety-two  nov- 
els and  shorter  stories,  and  the  five  dramas, 
which  constitute  the  vast  work  to  which  it 
stands  as  preface,  are  the  "  Human  Com- 
edy."     Only  about  one-half  or  two-fifths 
of  Balzac's  published  writings  come  under 
this  head.      Yet  the  "  Human   Comedy  " 
comprises  no  less  than  ten  thousand  closely 
printed  pages,  in   which  more    than    two 
thousand  persons  figure.      All  these  char- 
acters have  life.     All  have  individuality. 
Many  of  them  are  intricate  and  subtle,  be- 
ing counted  among  the  most  complicated 
men  and  women  in  fiction.      And  a  large 
number   appear   in    two   or  more   of   the 
books,    without,   in    any  instance,   losing 
consistency.     The   story-telling,   or  fabu- 
lation,  is  almost   equally  rich,  though   of 
less  remarkable  quality,  as  compared  with 
what  other  novelists  have  done.      But  in 
a  third  respect — with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  intellectual  food  incidentally  supplied  in 
the  shape  of  descriptions,  reflections  ,  and 
the  like — the  "Human  Comedy"  is  won- 


derfully abundant.  Even  Scott  and  Tol- 
stoi are  thinly  provided  in  comparison. 
The  question  may  arise  whether  the  indi- 
vidual narratives  do  not  suffer  rather  than 
gain  by  this  wealth  of  substance.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  it  is  important  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  object  of  the  "Hu- 
man Comedy,"  which  was  to  make  and 
explain  an  imaginary  cross-section  of 
French  life   in   Balzac's  day. 

Broadly  considered,  then,  the  "  Human 
Comedy  "  comes  marvellously  near  being 
what  Balzac  aimed  to  make  it.  It  is  the 
most  astounding  feat  in  literary  history. 
The  title  suggests  comparison  with  the 
"  Divine  Comedy  "  of  Dante,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  one  is  divine  and  the 
other  flatly  and  unmistakably  human,  not- 
withstanding that  the  one  is  pure  art  and 
the  other  is  art  mixed  with  plain  day-labor, 
there  is  some  equality  between  the  two  in 
the  mass  and  variety  of  life  represented. 
Of  course  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
heady  promise  of  the  Prospectus  fulfilled 
absolutely.  There  is  a  limit  even  to  titanic 
powers,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  doubtful 
if,  in  the  highest  sense,  it  was  fulfilled  at 
all.  For  what  though  the  details  are 
abundant  and  in  the  main  correct,  if  the 
total  impression  be  spoiled  by  over-em- 
phasis of  the  beautiful  or  the  ugly,  the 
good  or  the  bad  ?  And  in  this  matter  of 
emphasis,  of  a  just  balance  between  effects, 
of  a  broad  experience  of  life  truthfully  ex- 
pressed, the  question  of  an  artist's  person- 
ality is  everything.  Let  us  not  begin  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  say  that,  because  Balzac 
is  known  to  have  been  a  coarse,  money- 
loving  man,  therefore  his  view  of  French 
life  is  false.  What  we  know  of  his  char- 
acter is  after  all  not  very  much.  But  it  is 
reasonable  to  accept  this  little  as  an  ex- 
planation, in  part,  of  the  generally  acknowl- 
edged inadequacy  of  his  work,  in  its  total 
aspect.  The  specific  defects  have  been 
noted  by  almost  every  reader  who  has  pub- 
lished his  observations.  In  fine,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  moral  color  of  the  picture  is  too 
dark.  Or,  to  test  Balzac  by  his  own  stand- 
ard, he  has  chosen  a  larger  proportion  of 
evil  types  than  life  really  warrants.  The 
temptation  is  usually  of  the  contrary  sort, 
and  Balzac  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
severe,  in  his  conversation,  toward  writers 
who  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  /'  hypocrisie 
du  beau.      He  certainly  did  not  err  in  that 
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direction  himself.  Merely  in  numerical 
excess,  let  alone  his  manifest  partiality  for 
them,  his  rascals  and  charlatans,  his  com- 
plex intriguers,  his  vicious  and  selfish 
women,  have  an  unnatural  advantage  over 
the  honest  people.  And  this  is  not  all,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  when  he  tries 
hardest  to  make  a  hero  he  makes  a  dandy, 
or  a  cad  for  a  gentleman,  or  a  person  of 
very  soiled  and  dubious  virtue  for  a  lady. 
His  balance  is  unfair,  for  he  was  a  pes- 
simist ;  his  tone  is  low,  for  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  high  levels  of  life,  with 
real  gentility,  with  simple,  uncompromis- 
ing morality,  with  heart-felt  religion.  We 
are  reduced  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion 
that  the  "  Human  Comedy,"  while  a  feat  of 
almost  superhuman  difficulty  and  marvel- 
lously performed,  is  a  failure  as  a  picture 
of  reality,  although  its  strength  lies  in  its 
realism.  Critics  of  Balzac's  own  day  were, 
with  the  exception  of  George  Sand,  not  as 
much  overcome  by  his  power  or  convinced 
of  his  sagacity  as  most  readers  of  our  time 
are.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we  have  seen 
so  much  genius,  so  much  devoted  talent,  in 
his  successors,  produce  results  that  have 
never  equalled  the  results  he  produced. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  we  are  less  capable 
than  the  men  of  1850  of  appreciating  the 
difference  between  life  as  it  actually  was  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  and  life  as  Bal- 
zac depicted  it. 

Happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  "  Human  Comedy  "  in  order 
to  enjoy  Balzac,  though  only  by  reading- 
all  of  that  huge  work  can  we  fully  appre- 
ciate his  enormous  power  and  awful  in- 
dustry. Few  of  its  component  parts  lose 
anything  by  being  read  separately.  Many 
of  them  are  superbly  well  executed  ;  at 
least  an  equal  number  are  among  the 
dreariest,  or  the  unloveliest,  or  the  most 
profoundly  immoral  books  in  the  French 
language.  Taine,  in  his  remarkable  essay 
on  Balzac,  acknowledges  that  a  great  part 
of  the  "Human  Comedy"  is  not  such 
reading  as  a  man  of  culture,  accustomed 
to  good  society,  and  scrupulous  as  to 
whom  he  admits  to  intimacy,  would  relish. 
But  he  makes  the  claim  in  Balzac's  be- 
half that  the  reading  habit  has  spread 
downward  into  the  uncultivated  and  un- 
discriminating  levels  of  society,  and  that 
Balzac  is  none  too  vulgar  for  the  modern 
world.     Conversation  that    would    make 


common  talk, 
of  books,  that 
more    refined 


the  habitues  of  an  eighteenth  century 
salon  raise  their  eyebrows  may  be  wel- 
come enough,  Taine  says,  in  a  men's  club 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  a  sin- 
gular defence  of  Balzac's  defects,  for  liter- 
ature is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  social 
converse.  We  look  to  literature,  even  the 
least  delicately  nurtured  of  us,  for  some- 
thing more  interesting,  nay,  for  something 
more  elevated,  than  common  events  and 
Precisely  here  is  the  value 
they  enable  us  to  choose 
or  more  remarkable  or 
more  lively  company  than  life  generally 
offers  to  anyone  of  us.  In  his  best  books, 
Balzac  has  amply  proved  that  novels 
which  do  this  can  nevertheless  be  written 
in  strict  conformity  to  every  essential  rule 
of  realism.  Moreover,  those  of  his  books 
that  are  likeliest  to  please  a  club-room  of 
commercial  travellers,  or  other  specimens 
of  Vhomme  se?isuel  moyen,  violate  outra- 
geously the  realistic  principle  of  verisim- 
ilitude. 

The  mob  of  fashionable  libertines, 
police  spies,  sentimentally  debauched 
duchesses  and  countesses,  rich  and  marvel- 
lously beautiful  actresses  and  courtesans, 
of  shady  bankers,  picturesque  usurers, 
bohemian  actors,  idle  and  diabolically 
clever  journalists — all  this  gaudy  riff-raff 
which  whirls  perpetually  before  us  in  the 
"  Human  Comedy,"  spoiling  half  its 
novels,  all  these  so-called  Parisian  types  of 
the  demi-monde  and  "high  life" — Ras- 
tignac,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  Lousteau, 
la  Palferine,  Lucien  de  Rubempre,  Ron- 
querolles,  de  Marsay,  du  Tillet,  Felix  de 
Vandenesse,  Leon  de  Lora,  des  Lupeaulx, 
Nucingen,  Magus,  Gobseck,  Nathan, 
Vautrin,  Corentin,  Peyrade,  Florine,  Flor- 
entine, Coralie,  la  duchesse  de  Maufrig- 
neuse,  la  vicomtesse  de  Beauseant — these 
and  a  score  of  others  like  them  are  as  im- 
probable as  they  are  depressing,  not  to  say 
degrading.  To  contemplate  their  vices 
cannot  refresh  the  spirits  and  improve  the 
character  even  of  Taine's  imaginary  club- 
man. But,  indeed,  they  seem  mere  cari- 
catures of  reality,  and  we  are  forced  to 
suppose  that  even  the  great  Balzac  had 
his  head  turned  by  the  glamour  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  nearly  all  Frenchmen,  ema- 
nates from  people  who  are  in  reality  the 
silliest  part  of  the  population.  Some  of  his 
novels  must  be  accounted  entire  failures, 
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because  in  them  these  figures,  whom  he 
dotes  on,  predominate.  "  Le  Lys  dans  la 
Vallee,"  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
is  the  most  falsely  sentimental  book  in  the 
world,  the  most  glaring  example  of  what 
manners  and  morals  an  ill-mannered  and 
immoral  author  considers  noble  and  ele- 
gant. "Splendeurs  et  Miseres  des  Courte- 
sanes  "  is  a  phantasmagoria  of  impossible 
infamies,  a  stupid  melodrama  played  un- 
der the  dreary  glare  of  lime-light.  These 
two  long  novels,  the  three  tales  known 
collectively  as  "L'Histoire  des  Treize," 
and  several  shorter  pieces,  among  them 
"  La  Femme  abandonnee,"  "  Une  Fille 
d'Eve,"  and  "  Les  Secrets  de  la  Prin- 
cesse  de  Cadignan,"  are  so  false  in  almost 
every  particular,  and,  moreover,  so  need- 
lessly disagreeable,  that  the  world  of  art 
would  lose  nothing  by  their  annihilation. 
"Beatrix,"  opening  with  a  masterly  piece 
of  description,  which  is  not  too  long  for 
those  who  love  perfection  of  detail,  and 
with  an  interior  scene  worthy  of  an  old 
Dutch  painter,  falls  oft0  presently  into 
Balzac's  worst  manner,  in  endless,  dull 
pages  of  sophistical  meddling  with  ques- 
tions of  adultery. 

Other  books — for  instance,"  Le  Contrat 
de  Mariage" — are  merely  slow  and  pain- 
ful. Another,  "  Ursule  Mirovet,"  a  favor- 
ite with  some  readers,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
example  of  how  Balzac's  personal  deficien- 
cies have  betrayed  him.  It  is  a  study, 
evidently  intended  to  be  gently  modulated 
and  charming,  of  a  young  girl  brought  up 
in  maidenly  innocence  by  a  wise,  digni- 
fied old  physician,  her  uncle,  in  whom 
Balzac  plainly  tries  to  create  a  type  of  a 
gentleman.  The  attempt  in  both  cases  is 
clumsy.  Balzac  is  never  so  hopelessly  at 
sea?  never  puffs  and  splashes  so  wildly,  as 
when,  in  this  novel,  and  also  in  "  Modeste 
Mignon,"  he  strives  to  produce  these  two 
indispensable  types.  The  man  knew  no 
reserve  himself,  and  how  should  he  paint 
modesty  and  dignity  ?  His  books  are  a 
mountain  of  evidence  against  the  French 
system  of  bringing  up  and  marrying  girls, 
their  hothouse  education  being  represent- 
ed as  weakening  their  moral  tone  and 
leaving  them  an  easy  prey  for  designing 
men ;  yet  when  he  would  depict  a  girl 
less  trammelled  than  her  sisters  by  the 
absurd  conventions  of  French  society,  he 
makes  her  pay  for  the   gain  by  a  loss  of 


charm.  In  not  a  few  of  his  other  and  less 
defective  works  there  are  passages  untrue 
or  meretricious,  where  Balzac,  the  man  of 
affairs,  secured  temporary  possession  of 
the  pen,  and  either  showed  his  own  bad 
taste  or  wrote  to  please  people  of  bad 
taste,  in  order  to  make  money.  Such 
excellent  books  as  "  La  Rabouilleuse  " 
and  "  Le  Pere  Goriot"  and  "  Le  Colonel 
Chabert"  are  not  easily  spoiled,  but  they 
have  grave  defects,  every  one  of  which  a 
man  of  taste,  who  did  not  entertain  exag- 
gerated ideas  about  money,  would  have 
avoided.  Money,  with  ignoble  ways  of 
earning,  hoarding,  and  spending  money, 
is  the  very  substance  of  Balzac's  books,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  of  his  personal  life. 
And  there  is  nothing  so  inimical  to  gen- 
tility, nothing  so  foreign  to  art,  as  a  con- 
stant preoccupation  with  profit  and  loss. 

What  remains  that  is  solid  and  perfect 
in  Balzac  ?  Much  remains.  And  he  ap- 
pears more  wonderful  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  best  part  of  him  is,  after  so 
many  deductions  have  been  made.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  described  more 
things  and  done  it,  on  the  whole,  more 
excellently,  than  any  other  French  novel- 
ist. It  is  often  without  grace  or  lightness 
of  touch,  to  be  sure  ;  he  spares  us  no  de- 
tails ;  he  inventories  and  classifies  even 
the  unessential ;  and  for  some  readers  his 
introductory  chapters  are  a  sort  of  purga- 
tory or  quarantine.  But  the  true  Balzac- 
ian  relishes  these  passages.  They  are 
done  with  such  perfect  mastery  !  They 
bear  witness  to  so  much  observation,  by  a 
mind  endowed  with  rare  intellectual  cu- 
riosity, to  which  no  human  interest  wras 
foreign  !  They  are  unsurpassed  examples 
of  the  power  possessed  by  keen  senses,  a 
strong  imagination,  and  an  exact  appre- 
ciation of  words,  to  evoke  not  mere  fleet- 
ing phenomena,  but  intricate  and  substan- 
tial masses  of  reality.  Balzac  does  not 
catch  at  life's  fluttering  skirts  as  she  has- 
tens on,  but  arrests  her  bravely,  holds  her 
fast,  and  looks  her  narrowly  in  the  face. 
Not  only  do  these  great  descriptive  pas- 
sages give  us  knowledge,  surer  than  what 
guide-books  impart,  more  minute  than  our 
own  untrained  eyes  and  ears  would  fur- 
nish, of  French  towns,  and  streets,  houses, 
rooms,  furniture,  clothes,  figures,  faces, 
speech,  and  gestures,  but  they  draw  from 
us  cries  and  tears  of  pure  aesthetic  satis- 
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faction,  they  are  so  perfectly  performed. 
A  fugue  of  Bach,  a  rondo  of  Haydn,  are 
not  more  beautiful  in  workmanship.  And 
the  same  virtuosity  which  gives  us  the 
opening  chapters  of  "  Eugenie  Grandet," 
"  Le  Pere  Goriot,"  "  Le  Cure  de  Tours," 
"  La  Recherche  de  l'Absolu,"  "  Bea- 
trix," and  "  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans," 
ennobles  a  thousand  minor  passages  with 
bars  of  exquisite  precision. 

Then,  the  consistency  of  his  characters! 
We  may  not  believe  that  he  proportions 
goodness  and  wickedness,  beauty  and  ug- 
liness, as  they  exist  in  nature  ;  we  may 
think  he  takes  delight  in  evil  and  allows 
it  to  predominate  ;  we  may  observe  that 
he  blunders  and  seems  unfamiliar  and  ill 
at  ease  with  the  persons  whom  he  would 
fain  make  generous  and  simple-hearted 
and  well-bred.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
his  characters  are  true  to  themselves ;  they 
hang  together,  they  breathe  and  move  and 
live.  There  are  some  exceptions,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  we  have  two 
thousand  cases  in  proof  !  This  is  where 
genius  plays  its  part.  This  is  where  Balzac 
again  stands  foremost  among  French 
novelists. 

Apart  from  the  conventional  types  al- 
ready noted,  his  characters  are  almost  all 
not  only  firmly  conceived,  but  lifelike. 
The  unusual  distinctness  of  his  minor  per- 
sons, particularly  servants,  has  often  been 
remarked.  He  has  made  few  attempts 
to  describe  children  ;  but  his  old  people 
are  as  individual  and  as  really  old  as 
Rembrandt's  wrinkled  money-changers. 
Youth,  maturity,  age,  both  sexes,  and  all 
ranks,  professions,  trades,  employments, 
and  all  temperaments,  all  shades  of  guilt 
and  innocence,  of  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
are  portrayed  as  if  Balzac  had  himself 
possessed  a  dozen  lives.  But  where  won- 
der seizes  us  is  when  he  concentrates  his 
terrible  analytic  gaze  upon  some  intricate, 
strange,  or  passionate  soul  joined  to  a 
body  inscribed  fourfold,  like  a  palimpsest, 
with  a  long  life's  indelible  effects.  Baron 
Hulot,  pere  Grandet,  Balthazar  Claes, 
Philippe  Bridau,  were  no  easy  knots  to  un- 
tie. And  Balzac  not  only  made  them, 
but  took  them  apart  again.  A  less  labor- 
ious, but  a  perfect  and  very  delightful 
figure,  is  the  Chevalier  de  Valois,  in  "  La 
Vieille  Fille."  In  a  small  number  of  his 
works  Balzac  attempts  a  task  perhaps  the 


most  difficult  of  all— to  analyze  abnormal 
or  diseased  natures  and  still  keep  touch 
with  earthly  reality  while  attributing  their 
peculiarities  not  only  to  natural,  but  to 
supernatural  causes.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  adventure  was  not  unfortu- 
nate. Balzac  himself  was  satisfied,  and 
many  excellent  judges  relish,  for  example, 
"  La  Peau  de  Chagrin." 

In  the  third  place,  and  it  is  a  point 
scarcely  less  essential  than  his  achieve- 
ment in  description  and  in  character  cre- 
ation, there  is  much  discourse  in  Balzac 
that  might  have  found  place  in  essays  or 
dissertations  on  history,  civil  government, 
social  economy,  agriculture,  education,  re- 
ligion, and  other  high  topics,  but  which, 
being  more  than  all  else  a  novelist,  he  em- 
bodied in  his  stories.  It  has  been  said 
quite  frequently  that  these  excursions  in- 
jure the  fictions  in  which  they  occur.  But 
the  true  Balzacian,  again,  delights  in  them 
and  finds  them  profitable.  An  astonish- 
ing wealth  of  information  is  here  cast  at 
our  feet,  the  very  thing  which,  in  the  Pro- 
spectus, Balzac  said  he  aspired  to  do. 
Superficial  readers  may  be  repelled,  and 
indeed  Balzac  is  never  easy  reading,  but 
there  is  much  matter  in  him  which  is  of 
great  value  now  and  will  be  priceless  for 
the  future  historian  of  French  life.  They 
might  be  described  as  philosophical  pas- 
sages were  it  not  for  the  ill  use  Balzac 
makes  of  the  word  philosophy.  He  fell 
an  easy  victim  to  every  pseudo-science 
and  every  pretentious  system  of  thought 
emerging  half-formed  from  speculative 
minds,  and  veiling  insufficiency  with  jar- 
gon. All  the  great  mystifications  which 
at  that  time  were  so  rife  in  Europe  found 
in  him  a  curious,  if  not  a  self-surrender- 
ing, disciple — phrenology,  telepathy,  mes- 
merism, Swedenborgianism.  Had  the 
Mormons  been  able  to  catch  his  ear,  be 
sure  they  would  have  struck  his  fancy. 
If  by  philosophy  we  mean  large  specula- 
tion about  the  common  affairs  of  men,  or 
a  gift  of  analysis,  Balzac  was  no  insignifi- 
cant philosopher.  But  of  philosophy  in 
any  more  definite  and  scholastic  sense,  he 
had  but  a  slight  tincture,  for  all  his  vast 
claims.  It  is  hard  to  think  he  was  a  de- 
liberate impostor  in  this  matter  ;  he  was 
only  an  unconscious  charlatan.  But  the 
result  of  his  high  opinion  of  his  own  meta- 
physical genius  is  that  for  hard-headed  peo- 
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pie*'  Louis  Lambert  "  and  " Seraphita " are 
impossible  reading,  and  "  La  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin "  little  short  of  impossible.  "  La  Peau 
de  Chagrin,"  moreover,  suffers  from  the 
faults  that  ruin  "  Splendeurs  et  Miseres." 
The  psychological  interest  of  "  La  Re- 
cherche de  l'Absolu  "  is  of  a  high  order. 
The  mind  of  Balthazar  Claes  is  in  a  path- 
ological, perhaps  an  unnatural,  condition, 
and  his  pertinacity  in  delusion  wearies  us, 
but  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  allegory 
does  not  protrude  excessively,  as  it  does  in 
"  La  Peau  de  Chagrin. "  Symbolism,  which 
is  so  effective  in  a  very  short  story,  as  in 
"  Jesus-Christ  en  Flandre,"  one  of  the  no- 
blest short  stories  in  the  world,  is  unen- 
durable in  a  long  work.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  good  fables  are  always  brief. 
There  is  philosophy,  however,  of  the  prac- 
tical sort,  an  attempt  to  express  and  co- 
ordinate general  views  of  life,  in  many 
of  Balzac's  novels,  and  notably  in  "  Le 
Medecin  de  Campagne,"  "Le  Cure  de  Vil- 
lage," and  "  Les  Paysans."  The  chief  of 
these  opinions — and  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  support  each  other  and  form  a 
system — are  in  advocacy  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  a  nobility  kept  from  decay  by 
laws  of  primogeniture,  development  of 
French  commerce  by  government,  and 
finally  Roman  Catholicism  recognized  as 
the  state  religion.  At  the  present  day 
this  may  seem  a  very  much  discredited  or 
at  least  reactionary  programme,  but  some- 
how Balzac  contrived  to  give  it  a  won- 
derful appearance  of  vitality.  The  first 
half  of  "  Les  Paysans"  is  an  extreme  exam- 
ple of  how  far  a  novel  may  not  be  a  novel 
at  all,  and  yet  be  interesting.  Indeed,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  whoever  enjoys  the 
deeply  speculative  first  part  will  be  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  second  part,  in 
which  the  story  proper  at  last  begins  to  stir. 
But  the  novels  considered  thus  far  are 
all  imperfect  works.     The  perfect  works 


have  been  reserved  for  the  last  word. 
Whoever  wishes  to  read  something  of  Bal- 
zac and  cares  little  about  toiling  through 
the  long  valley  of  the  shadow  which  the 
whole  "  Human  Comedy,"  despite  its 
cheerful  name,  really  is,  whoever  wishes  to 
enjoy  Balzac,  will  do  well  to  begin  where 
we  shall  end,  with  the  indubitable,  the  illus- 
trious successes  of  the  great  master.  They 
are  numerous  enough.  No  other  French 
writer,  perhaps  no  two  or  three  of  them 
together,  can  offer  so  long  a  list  of  splendid 
novels:  "Eugenie  Grandet,"  "  Cesar  Bi- 
rotteau,"""  Le  Cure  de  Tours,"  "Le  Pere 
Goriot,"  "  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans," 
"  Un  Debut  dans  la  Vie,"  "  La  Rabou- 
illeuse,""Le  Colonel  Chabert,"  "L'Envers 
del'Histoire  Contemporaine ; "  and  of  short 
stories  :  "Jesus-Christ  en  Flandre,"  "Un 
Episode  sous  la  Terreur,"  "  Le  Chef-d'oeu- 
vre inconnu,"  "  La  Messe  de  l'Athee," 
"L'Auberge  rouge,"  "  Le  Requisition- 
naire,"  "  El  Verdugo,"  "  Un  Drame  au 
bord  de  la  Mer."  This  list  might  easily  be 
lengthened,  but  to  shorten  it  were  an  un- 
gracious task.  It  contains  more  vigorous 
intellectual  substance  than  all  the  rest  of 
French  fiction  put  together.  In  these  pages 
live  two  or  three  score  men  and  women  en- 
dowed with  distinct  individuality  and  at  the 
same  time  standing  as  types  of  the  race. 
Things  visible  are  represented  here  so  that 
we  seem  to  see  them.  The  human  mind  and 
conscience  are  here  analyzed  as  if  they  were 
visible  things.  Here  we  have  few  lapses  of 
the  artist  into  a  mere  seeker  of  selfish  in- 
terests. Here  are  few  traces  of  venality 
either  of  purpose  or  temperament.  A  high 
earnestness  here  prevails,  and  we  feel  that 
the  truth  is  being  told  about  life.  A  sense 
of  awe  overcomes  us,  as  in  the  presence  of 
an  irresistible  power,  for  through  all  these 
books  quivers  the  mighty  will  of  their  crea- 
tor, in  painful  effort,  in  exalted  earnestness, 
compelling  where  it  cannot  charm. 
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HE  gift  to  describe  femi- 
nine apparel,  except  when 
it  comprises  personal  pecu- 
liarity, has  been  spared  me; 
so  I  may  only  say  of  Mrs. 
Fennessey  that  with  me  her 
clothing  left  no  recollection  save  that  of 
generous  niceness.  As  to  herself,  her  eyes 
were  large  and  blue,  their  lashes  and  brows 
black,  plentiful  and  fine  ;  her  mouth  was 
wide  and  beautiful  in  its  flexible  whole- 
someness.  Her  teeth  had,  I  knew  at  a 
glance,  never  given  her  so  much  as  a 
thought.  Her  smile  knew  no  limit.  Her 
brow  bore  no  furrow.  I  doubt  if  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  she  were  beau- 
tiful had  ever  entered  her  shapely  head. 
No,  I  must  unsay  that.  She  was  a  woman 
thoroughly  and  with  all  a  woman's  per- 
ception. Therefore  she  must  have  dis- 
covered for  herself  what  I  have  tried  to 
depict  to  you.  Grant  that  she  had  done 
so,  and  remember  that  yet  she  made  no 
sign.  This,  perhaps,  will  comprise  all  1 
have  tried  to  say  by  way  of  description  of 
her  beauty. 

Her  bow  upon  entering  the  office  in- 
cluded me  as  frankly  and  generously  as 
it  did  Mr.  Cutting.  Such  a  bow  is  of  no 
easy  accomplishment — unless  grace  come 
to  one  from  nature. 

The  thought  popped  into  my  head, 
"  What  queenly  simplicity  !  "  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Mrs.  Fennessey,  born 
Mollie  O'Connor,  was,  indeed,  the  daughter 
of  our  royally  descended  client,  Michael, 
of  that  name,  whose  domain  was  "jist 
widin  tree  do-oors  av  the  ind  av  the  wharf, 
and  forninst  the  lamp-post."  So  I  knew 
the  reason  for  her  bearing  and  her  right 
to  it. 

Mr.  Cutting  and  I  rose  simultaneously. 
Mrs.  Fennessey,  with  royal  generosity,  did 
not  wait  for  us  to  cross  to  her.  In  a  few 
lithe  steps  she  reached  Mr.  Cutting,  and 
had  clasped  his  hand  warmly  in  her  own 
generous  and  shapely  one.  Then  she 
turned  and  offered  me  the  same  honor. 
As  she  did  so,  she  said,  with  a  flutter  of 
mischief  in  her  eyes  : 


"  It's  not  a  matther  of  age  before  beauty, 
Mr.  Parker,  for  I  have  always  regarded  Mr. 
Cutting  as  a  very  handsome  man." 

Mr.  Cutting  threw  back  his  fine  white 
head  and  laughed.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you,  Mollie  ?  "  he  asked.  He  was  again 
holding  her  hand,  which  she  had,  after 
having  turned  from  me  to  him,  voluntarily 
extended  a  second  time.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  added,  hastily,  "unless  L  may 
still  call  you  '  Mollie,'  as  I  have  for  so  long 
thought  of  you." 

"  If  you  don't  then,  I  won't  answer," 
said  Mrs.  Fennessey,  gayly ;  "and  shure  I 
came  here  to  have  a  balk  with  you."  I  had 
moved  a  chair  nearer  for  her.  "  Please  sit 
in,  Mr.  Parker,"  she  added,  seating  herself 
and  adjusting  her  skirts  as  she  did  so  as 
easily  and  inconspicuously  as  if  she  had 
assumed  her  throne.  "  I  wish  to  consult 
the  entire  firm."  Then  she  laughed,  and 
added,  with  quick  gravity  and  without  a 
trace  of  brogue,  "Unless  you  are  really 
busy  on  an  important  matter."  At  this 
Mr.  Cutting  leaned  forward,  patted  her 
gently,  and  said  : 

"  Go  on,  dear." 

"  Oh-h  !  "  and  her  hand  fell  upon  his. 
He  had  once  nursed  her,  himself,  through 
diphtheria,  at  a  time  years  ago  when  her 
father  was  his  gardener.  "  Listen.  Father 
has  the  rheumatism,  Mr.  Cutting,  and  so 
is  unable  to  come  himself.  He  sent  me  to 
see  you  and  explain  matters.  But  first, 
lemme  ask  you.  Haven't  you  something 
to  do  with  the  Joy  estate  ?  " 

"I  am  one  of  the  trustees,"  said  Mr. 
Cutting,  as  he  bowed. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mrs.  Fennessey, 
nodding  her  head  slowly. 

"  And  I  am  also  guardian  of  the  chil- 
dren," he  added,  sighing  briefly. 

"  I  knew  that,"  said  Mollie. 

I  am  not  going  to  call  her  Mrs.  Fennes- 
sey any  more.  It  delays  my  story.  "  Do 
you  mind  telling  me  what  your  price  for  the 
Fast  End  Flats  is  ?  You  know — the  low 
land  over  beyond  the  bridge." 

"  There  is  no  price  on  the  property,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Cutting,  gravely.      "  I  intend  to 
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redeem  the  land  out  of  the  income  of  the 
estate.  It  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
children  some  day.  But  why  do  you  ask?" 
My  senior  and  I  were  interested. 

"  Do  you  know  two  young  men,  one 
called  Wade,  and  the  other  Baxter  ? " 
asked  Mollie. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Cutting,  with  no 
shade  of  hesitation — and  again  he  added 
the  inevitable  "  Why  ?  " 

Mollie  mused.  Then  began  to  draw  on 
her  gloves  which  she  had  removed  slowly 
during  the  earlier  conversation,  thinking, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  of  longer  duration 
than  now  seemed  likely  ;  possibly,  too,  to 
afford  her  an  opportunity  to  move  her  rings 
around  her  white  fingers.  As  she  buttoned 
the  first  glove,  I  saw  her  mouth  become 
set  with  gentle  grimness.  While  she  was 
deftly  adjusting  the  second  on  her  hand, 
she  answered  : 

"  Because,  if  you  don't,  you  needn't 
bother  further  with  the  case.  Mr.  Parker 
can  do  the  rest."  I  flushed  ;  but  she  had 
already  turned  to  me,  a  queer  little  uplift 
at  the  corner  of  her  mouth  and  apology  in 
her  eyes.  "  Don't  mind  me,  Mr.  Parker. 
All  I  mean  is  this.  What  Mr.  Cutting  has 
told  me  is  just  what  I. expected  •  and  all  I 
want  now  is  for  you  to  do  us  a  little  favor. 
You  have  doners  many  before.  Father 
wants  to  see  you.  Will  you  walk  back 
with  me  ?  Can  you  spare  him,  Mr.  Cut- 
ting ?  "  There  was  real  concern  in  the 
last  question,  and  my  pride  revived  like 
grass  in  an  irrigated  desert. 

"/have  no  use  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Cut- 
ting, for  a  moment,  I  really  believe,  a 
little  nettled  at  my  having  been  selected. 
But  immediately  his  merriment  returned. 
"  If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  though, 
he  couldn't  have  the  case." 

"  And  it's  yourself,  then,  would  be 
wheeling  me  down  State  Street  in  a  baby- 
carriage."  Mollie's  laughter  rang  out  full 
and  sweet,  while  Mr.  Cutting  wheezed  and 
coughed,  and  I  giggled  into  my  overcoat. 

Mr.  Cutting  held  the  door  for  us  as  we 
left  the  office.  But  during  our  exit  I  heard, 
over  my  shoulder — Mrs.  Fennessey  had 
turned  after  passing  out  before  me — 

"  Father  sent  his  best  respects,  Mr. 
Cutting."     Then — 

"  Give  him  my  best  love,  Mollie." 

"  It  will  be  welcome." 

I  held  the  elevator,  for  I  knew  the  boy. 


While  I  waited  I  saw  a  real  hand-shake 
and  a  genuine  courtesy.  Then,  together, 
the  Princess  and  I  descended  to  the  street- 
floor— duly  announced.  I  refer  to  the 
floor. 

Though  cold  and  crisp,  the  day  was 
delightful,  and  Mollie,  in  her  long  seal-skin 
sacque,  was  a  charmingly  fitting  compan- 
ion. As  we  walked  briskly  down  the  cold 
street  the  nearness  of  her  furs,  the  color  in 
her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  faint, 
sweet  odor  of  violets  all  combined  to  warm 
me,  and  when  she  quietly,  fast  as  we  walked, 
said  to  me,  "  Is  college  good  for  a  man?  " 
my  heart  went  aglow. 

"  Without  a  doubt,"  I  answered,  feeling 
the  truth  of  my  words  and  recalling  much. 
Then,  weakly,  though  we  were  stepping 
out  well,  I  borrowed  from  my  senior  and 
asked  "  Why?  " 

"  I  was  thinking — about — my  boy's 
education,"  she  replied,  not  out  of 
breath.  Her  cheeks  were  red.  From  this 
on  I  let  myself  loose  ;  and  if  young  Fen- 
nessey, the  "  little  felly  "  does  not  some 
day  go  to  my  Alma  Mater,  it  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  mine.  My  dissertation 
lasted  out  our  walk  to  the  royal  domain, 
and  was  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional 
"Yes?"  or  an  interested  "  I  understand." 

And,  having  done  all  the  talking  myself, 
or  for  some  reason,  I  knew  I  had  had  a 
charming  walk.  We  arrived  at  the  side- 
gate  of  the  palace. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  we'll  go  straight  up 
and  talk  to  father,"  said  my  royal  guide. 
Then,  with  the  sweetest  hesitation,  born  of 
thoughtfulness,  she  added,  "  Unless " 

I  understood,  and  replied  : 

"  I'll  wait  'till  it's  over.  Then,  if  all 
goes  well,  I'll  have  a  long  one." 

"  And,  if  not,  a  longer?  "  asked  Mollie, 
with  a  laugh — ah  !  so  genuine  a  laugh. 
"  Come  on." 

Together  we  mounted  the  narrow  stair- 
way (the  hall  smelled  of  bar-soap),  reached 
the  portal  and  entered  the  star  chamber. 
Dear  old  O'Connor  !  stiff  and  sore,  rose  in 
ungraceful,  eager  welcome  from  the  arm- 
chair. I  hurried  to  him,  to  save  him  steps, 
and,  too,  because  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him 
again.  My  first  thought  was  for  his  afflic- 
tion. 

"  I'm  very  sorry — "  I  began — he  had 
grasped  my  hand,  his  other  and  disengaged 
one  still  clasping  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
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"  'Tis  nuthin'  more  than  shtiffness," 
were  his  first  words.  Then,  "  Thank  you, 
Mollie,  dear.  I  will  explain  to  him.  Go 
on  now,  you,  darlin'." 

Mollie  nodded  back  to  me  as  she  left 
the  room — a  nod  that  conveyed  absolute 
confidence  in  me  and  in  my  ability  to  cope 
with  the  coming  situation.  It  was  a  com- 
pliment to  my  poor  self  I  shall  never  for- 
get. 

Before  Mr.  O'Connor  had  had  time  to 
make  apologies,  I  was  seated  beside  him, 
and  he  was  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Whishper  !  "  he  -said  to  me,  his  work- 
worn  hand  upon  my  arm.  "  Mollie  told 
ye?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"An'  Mr.  Cuttin'  knows  nuttin'  about 
them,  at  all,  at  all?  " 

"  You  mean  about  Wade  and  Baxter?  " 

"Yes." 

"  No." 

"  'Twas  what  I  t'ought.  Now  listen, 
you.  Thim  two  has  been  here,  about  me 
bar,  constant  ivery  day,  for  most  t'ree 
weeks,  d'ye  moind.  Yis'day  afthernoon 
dthey  kem  to  me,  an'  the  little  wan — 
phwat's  this  his  name  is?  " 

"Wade,"  I  suggested  at  random,  if 
that  be  possible  in  a  chance  'twixt  two. 

"  No,  that's  the  big  felly." 

"  Oh  !      Baxter,"  I  said. 

"  That's  him.  He  kem  to  me  an'  sez, 
'  We  have  a  chanct  to  make  your  fortun',' 
he  sez.  'How?'  I  asted.  'Well,  sor, 
the  sum  an'  substince  av  their  talk  was 
that  they  had — phwat's  this  they  calls  it  ? 
— an  opshin — an  opshin  on  the  East  End 
Flats,  by  which  they  could  buy  thim  vvid- 
in  wan  week  for,  what  was  it,  now  ?  Two 
hunder'  an'  fifty  tousand  dollars.  Thin 
it  was  a  long  story  they  told  me  about 
their  having  exhausted  all  their  money  in 
their  good  efforts  to  form  a  Land  Com- 
pany, which  they  said  was  already  good  as 
formed,  d'ye  moind,  and  it  would  be  a 
grand  success,  and  make  all  concerned 
rich  men,  av  ye  plaze.  Well,  what  wid 
dthis  and  wid  dthat  they  kem  finilly  to 
the  kernil  av  the  nut  ;  and  if  I  would  loan 
them  five  hunder  dollars,  they  would  make 
me  a  prisint  of  five  hunder'  shares  in  the 
new  company  ;  wort'  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
der' dollars,  d'ye  understhand."  Here 
he  paused  long  enough  to  change  his  po- 
sition in  the  chair.  I  could  see  he  was 
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trying  to  move  away  from  his  rheumatism, 
and  I  asked  : 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  he  replied.  "  The  pain 
is  but  little.  'Tis  the  perpetchillness  av 
it.  '  So-o,'  I  sez  to  thim,  '  'Tis  five  hun- 
der' dollars  you  need,'  I  sez.  '  Will,'  I 
sez,  '  I  want  no  shares,  but  if  ye  have  told 
me  the  trut'  and  are  so  near  success,'  I 
sez,  '  I'll  not  see  ye  fail,'  I  sez.  '  So 
come  roun'  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock.' 
They'll  be  here  at  that  toime — or  so  I 
think,"  the  old  man  concluded  grimly. 
"  An'  the  toime  is  now,  sor,  av  you 
plaze  ?  " 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  answered, 

"  Six  minutes  to  two." 

"  Will  you  kindly  shtep  to  the  door,  sor, 
me  bein'  so  shtiff,  an'  call  '  Ma-agee.'  " 

I  did  so  with  alacrity,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  unconsciously  reproducing  his  own 
pronunciation.  I  was  answered  immedi- 
ately from  the  floor  above,  by  a  single 
word  in  a  high-pitched  voice. 

"  '11  ri — ight." 

Then  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hurrying 
high  heels  on  an  uncarpeted  stairway  and 
before  I  knew  it,  a  red-haired  girl  of  say 
seventeen  was  inside  the  room.  She  had 
on  a  very  shabby  black  velvet  waist,  with- 
out a  collar  ;  her  skirts  being  of  some  dark 
material.  They  had  been  caught  up  at 
one  side  in  some  mysterious  manner  un- 
known to  me.  She  said  no  word,  but 
stood  before  O'Connor,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  her  chin  moving  rhythmically. 
She  was  chewing  gum  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  precision. 

"  Ma-a-gee,"  said  O'Connor,  "  shtep 
roun'  the  cornder,  like  a  good  gurrul,  and 
tell  Mr.  Fennessey — at  the  thruckin'  stand, 
you  know — that  I  say  'tis  ahl  arranged 
and  to  come  immeejit.  An'  as  you  go-o, 
tell  Chimmie,  behind  the  bar,  the  same, 
and  that  Mike  from  the  junk-shop  can 
tind." 

"  '11  ri-i-ght,"  said  Maggie,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  door  slammed  loudly  behind  her. 
But  I  soon  caught  the  sound  of  her  heels 
on  the  lower  stairway.  She  was  evidently 
making  even  better  time  than  she  made  in 
her  first  descent. 

Up  to  this  point  I  had  learned  nothing 
about  the  need  of  my  presence.  But  at 
last  the  information  came. 
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"  I  wanted  your  services,  sor,"  O'Con- 
nor began,  gravely,  "  because  I  intind  to 
take  the  law  into  me  own  hands,  and  need 
a  riputable  witness  of  phwat  will  occur." 

Before  I  had  time  to  make  reply,  there 
came  a  single,  sharp  knock  on  the  door  and 
at  O'Connor's  bidding,  James,  the  bar- 
tender, entered.  He  was  as  immaculate 
as  ever.  Upon  seeing  me,  he  came  for- 
ward with  the  swaying  easy  gait  of  a  leis- 
urely pacing  horse,  his  elbows  out,  re- 
marked "Shake,"  and  took  me  by  the 
hand  sharply  for  a  second.  Then  he  ex- 
ecuted two  or  three  steps  of  a  shuffling 
dance  with  infinite  neatness  and  little  noise; 
apparently,  too,  with  no  effort,  spat  once 
minutely  and  nicely,  and  turning  to  O'Con- 
nor said,  not  in  the  least  disrespectfully, 
"  Well,  boss,  I'm  here,  see  ?  Where's  his 
nibs  ?      Is  he  comin'  or  is  he  a  quitter  ?  " 

There  was  eager  anticipation  in  every 
line  of  his  smoothly  shaven  face  and  his 
blue  eyes  were  alight  with  the  glitter  of  im- 
patience. 

"  Sit  down  now,  you,  Chimmie,  and 
obey  me  msthructions,"  came  sharply,  as 
the  command  of  royalty. 

"  All  right,  boss,"  said  Jimmie,  content- 
edly. He  crossed  to  a  chair,  but  on  the 
way  managed  to  mingle  with  his  steps  a 
repetition  of  the  shuffle.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  assumed  a  look  of  charming  in- 
nocence and  sweetness. 

At  this  moment  a  second  knocking  at 
the  door  was  heard  ;  gentle,  even  timid. 
It  might  have  come  from  the  hand  of  a 
trained  nurse. 

"  That's  Tim,"  said  O'Connor,  to  me. 
"  Come  in." 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  but  quick- 
ly ;  was  as  quickly  and  as  noiselessly  closed 
again.  I  had  met  Tim  Fennessey  but  once 
before — at  the  time  of  his  courtship.  He 
was  still  as  bashful  as  ever,  as  big  and  as 
loose-jointed.  He  caught  sight  of  me  and 
bowed  in  the  way  a  boy  might  to  his  Sun- 
day-school teacher.  Then,  with  what  his 
father-in-law  had  once  described  to  me  as 
a  "  morchill  tendher  tread,"  he  walked  to 
the  old  man  and  shook  his  hand  limply. 

"  And  this,  then,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  glorious  Prin- 
cess Royal,"  and  I  wondered. 

"  How  is  the  little  felly  the  day  ?  "  asked 
O'Connor.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
interest  I  awaited  Rennessey's  reply. 


The  "little  felly"  was  the  "heir  ap- 
parent "  to  the  throne.  The  reply  en- 
deared Tim  Fennessey  to  me  forever.  It 
was  given  with  a  grin  of  quiet  vastness. 

"  He  walked  as  far  as  that  yisterday." 
His  long  arms  were  outstretched  by  way  of 
illustration.  "  And  I  think  from  what  he 
says  he  will  walk  over  to  call  on  you  later 
in  the  day." 

Dear  old  O'Connor  laughed  until,  with 
but  little  breath  left,  he  said,  as  he  pushed 
his  big  son-in-law,  playfully  on  the  shoul- 
der : 

"  Go  over  there,  now,  you,  and  take 
yoor  cornder — next  to  Chimmie."  Then 
he  sighed,  happily,  while  he  dried  his 
kindly,  faded-blue  eyes.  I  recognized 
the  large  red  handkerchief,  having  seen 
it,  or  its  fellow,  before.  "  Oh-h-h  !  my  !  " 
he  said  to  me.  "  But,  Tim  is  a  good  man  !  " 
Tim  was  now  seated  next  to,  and  in 
earnest  conversation  with  James,  the  bar- 
tender. For  the  third  time  the  sound  of  a 
knock  on  the  door  reached  our  ears. 

"  'Tis  thim,"  said  the  old  man  to  me  in 
a  whisper,  and  added,  aloud : 

"Come  in." 

Then  entered  two  young  men,  one  tall 
and  slant  shouldered,  the  other  short  and 
thick-set.  Each  was  well  dressed,  by 
which  I  mean  that  each  was  clothed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  style.  I  have 
a  creed  of  my  own  as  regards  dress,  and 
their  tout-ensemble  did  not  coincide  with 
it.  Their  clothes  lacked  personality,  though 
very  well  made. 

They  were  no  sooner  well  within  than  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  two  things,  viz. : 
how  quickly  stirring  of  the  blood  will,  if 
for  the  moment  only,  eradicate  rheumat- 
ism ;  and  the  staying  quality  of  the  blood 
royal. 

Before  the  "  young  min  "  had  reached 
O'Connor,  Tim  Fennessey  was  standing 
with  his  broad  back  against  the  door.  He 
had  acquired  this  position  with  a  step  or 
two,  tender  as  those  previously  employed, 
but  far  less  deliberate.  James  had  quietly 
removed  his  coat. 

"Will?"  said  the  King,  with  porten- 
tous quietness. 

"  You  told  us  to  come,"  said  the  tall 
man. 

"Yis,"  said  the  King,  rising.  "I  told 
ye  to  come  if  ye  had  told  me  the  trut'.  Ye 
lied  to  me.    You  may  dishcuss  the  matther 
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furdther  wid  me  frinds  in  eidther  cornder, 
or  ye  may  be  arrested  if  dthat  be  more  to 
yoor  taste."     It  was  indeed  a  royal  edict. 

The  larger  man  hung  his  head.  The 
smaller  paled,  but  tried  to  brave  it  out. 

"  Why  do  you  think  we  lied  to  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  a  show  of  indignation. 

"This  gintleman,"  replied  O'Connor, 
indicating  me  with  a  broad  thumb,  "  is 
Mr.  Cutting's  partner."  Then,  turning  to 
me,  he  asked,  "  Have  these  men  anay 
opshin  on  the  East  End  Flats,  sor  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  was  forced  to  reply.  "  Nobody 
has." 

"  Have  they  iver  tried  to  get  wan,  sor  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  I  answered. 

"Thin  take  your-r  chyce,"  exclaimed 
the  King,  rising.  Smouldering  fire  was  in 
his  eye. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  during 
which  the  small  man  measured  Jimmie  in 
a  glance. 

Then  he  walked  directly  to  him,  his 
hand  extended.  Jimmie's  respect  for  his 
adversary  increased,  I  could  see.  Being 
a  true  sportsman,  he  appreciated  the  eti- 
quette of  the  ring.  He  grasped  the  ex- 
tended hand  sharply,  and  the  next  moment 
the  two  were  entirely  occupied  with  one 
another. 

The  larger  man  made  no  preparation. 
With  a  look  of  resignation  he  faced  Tim 
Fennessey,  who  was  smiling  bountifully. 
The  battle  was  on. 

To  watch  two  bouts  at  once  is  even 
more  bewildering  than  is  a  three-ring 
circus.  Moreover,  were  I  to  describe 
minutely  all  that  took  place,  my  English, 
or,  rather  my  choice  of  words,  would  surelv 
be  criticized  by  many  far  better  fitted  than 
I  for  such  description.  Still,  to  show  1 
am  no  ignoramus,  I  will  casually  mention 
that  "Chimmie  countered  neatly  on  the 
kisser,"  and  that  Tim  "  landed  a  left  hook 
on  the  jaw." 

But  what  immediately  engaged  my  at- 
tention was  two  forms,  prostrate  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  most  peaceful  rooms  I 
had  ever  been  allowed  to  enter.  These 
were  the  forms  of  the  two  visitors.  My 
eye  next  caught  the  figure  of  the  King, 
with  a  hand  on  each  of  his  bended  knees. 
He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  his  eyes  ablaze. 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open, 
and,  with  a  swish  of  feminine  habiliment, 


Mollie  was  at  her  father's  side,  and  her  fine, 
white  hand  was  upon  the  royal  shoulder. 

11  Father  !  "  she  said. 

"  Aw-h-  !  Go  away  !  "  growled  the 
King,  his  royal  nature  aroused,  and  for  the 
moment  overpowering  his  spirit  of  courtesy. 

"  Remember  your  promise,"  came  in  a 
steady,  sweet  contralto  voice.  Tim  was 
leaning  leisurely  against  the  wall ;  James 
was  standing,  a  statuette  of  eager  expec- 
tation. The  two  visitors  were  slowly  ris- 
ing to  their  feet. 

"  Shtop  !  "  roared  the  King,  not  with- 
out a  cadence  of  sadness.     "  'Tis  enough. " 

Mollie  hastened  to  her  husband,  and 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  asked, 

"  You  didn't  hurt  him,  Tim,  did  ye  ?  " 
Tim  grinned,  or  rather  extended  the  grin 
he  had  already  with  him,  and,  holding  out 
his  great  left  hand,  palm  upward,  said  : 

•'  Shure  I  never  closed  it,  dear." 

Ah  !  now  I  knew  why  the  Princess 
loved  him.  He,  too,  was  of  the  blood 
royal,  collaterally  descended.  With  his 
wife  he  left  the  room  after  an  obeisance 
to  His  Majesty.  Of  course  their  depart- 
ure might  be  described  with  more  regard 
to  formality,  but  I  think  this  will  record 
enough  of  history  to  preserve  it  in  truth. 
Mollie  smiled  a  "  good-by  "  to  me  as  she 
went. 

Now  remained  His  Majesty,  the  visi- 
tors, the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Chimmie) 
and  myself.  The  visitors,  having  adjust- 
ed their  apparel,  were  about  to  leave, 
when  O'Connor  said  : 

"  Yoong  min  !  " 

They  paused  and  turned. 

"  If  ye  are  in  need,  come  roun'  to-mor- 
rah  at  the  same  time.  Thin,  if  ye  tell  me 
the  trut'  I'll  see  phwat  I  can  do  for  yese." 

Then  they  opened  the  door  and  went 
out,  closing  it  behind  them.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  Jimmie  quietly 
getting  toward  the  exit.  So  did  His  Maj- 
esty out  of  the  corner  of  his. 

"  You  shtay  here,"  said  the  voice  of 
royalty,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  mistaken,  nor 
lightly  disregarded. 

The  look  of  mingled  reproach  and  dis- 
gust which  overspread  "Chimmie's"  face, 
if  reproduced  in  marble,  would  live  for- 
ever. 

"  Whin  I  tell  you  to  go-o,  you  go 
shtraight  to  the  bar,  Chames,  and  attind 
shtrictly  to  business.      If  ye  do  as   I   tell 
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ye,  I  will  raise  yoor  pay  wan  dollar  a 
week  from  this  day." 

Jimmie  considered,  while  gazing  at  one 
foot,  which  he  was  unconsciously  shuf- 
fling. Finally,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his 
employer,  and  he  said, 

"  It's  a  go,  boss." 

"  Go  on,  me  boy,"  said  O'Connor,  and 
I  found  myself  alone  in  the  royal  audi- 
ence. 

"  Well,  sor,  have  I  broke  the  law  ?  " 

"  Not  in  my  opinion,"  I  answered.  "  I 
think  you  have  administered  it  wisely." 

The  old  man's  eye  twinkled. 

"An'  how  much  do  I  owe  you  for  your 
services,  sor  ?  "  he  asked,  with  ludicrous 
gravity,  because  it  was  so  manifestly  as- 
sumed. 

"  The  cost  of  my  services  is  offset  by 
the  price  of  admission,"  I  answered. 

•k  Ye  divvil  !  "  he  gasped,  and  together 
we  laughed  for  a  full  minute,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  I  was  still  laughing  when 
I  reached  the  bar,  on  my  way  out.  There 
I  saw  a  very,  very  sad  face — "  Chim- 
mie's."  I  paused  to  condole,  if  possible, 
console,  and,  also,  to  get  refreshment  for 
mv  inner  man. 


While  drawing  my  beer  Jimmie  looked 
at  me  sadly,  looked  away,  repeated  the 
two  looks,  and  as  he  handed  me  the  foam- 
ing glass,  exclaimed  : 

"  Say  !  wouldn't  it  break  your  heart  ? 
on  the  level  ?  " 

I  tried  to  shorten  the  conversation  by 
the  laconic  phrase,  "  You're  dead  right," 
but,  no  !  This  merely  added  fuel  to  Jim- 
mie's  pent-up  flame.  Then  he  burst  out 
in  conflagration,  telling  me  eagerly  and 
with  what  I  still  believe  to  be  the  utmost 
sincerity,  all  that  he  would  have  done  "  if 
de  boss  hadn't  broke  over  de  ropes." 

At  last  I  was  able  to  break  away.  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  the  expression  which, 
gentle  reader,  means  that  I  left  O'Con- 
nor and  hurried  up  the  street  to  my  office. 
But,  "  on  de  level,"  I  had  left  my  heart 
"  wid  Chimmie." 

When  I  told  Mr.  Cutting  all  about  it, 
he  said  to  me,  dryly,  "  Well,  I  have  a 
wonder  and  a  wish.  I  wonder  what  we 
should  do  without  O'Connor  as  a  client, 
and  I  wish  I  could  have  been  my  own 
junior  partner." 

Then  he  closed  his  desk  and  we  left  the 
office  together. 


THE    FIRST    WOOD-THRUSHES 

By  J.    Russell  Taylor 


Was  it  a  richer  robin?     The  cherry's  snow 
Waved  signal  :   wandering  with  enchanted  feet 
In  columbine-bells  and  violets  dewy-sweet 
I  walked  into  the  springs  of  long  ago. 
No  robin  :    for  the  dim  ravine  below- 
Echoed  with   voices  in  a  golden  trance. 
Welled  with  the  pure  deliberate  jubilance 
Of  flutes  that  none  but  wood-thrushes  could  blow 
So,  they  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird, 
The  buried  years,   the  immemorial  years  : 
All  hope,   all  love,   all  memory  long-deferred 
Flooded  my  heart  and  eyes  with  happy  tears  : 
The  golden-throated  thrushes  in  the   May  ! 
Spring,   the  sweet  spring,   and  my  love  far  away  ! 


THE  rules  of  grammar  are  accepted  as 
the  shibboleth  of  intellect  by  too 
many.  We  all  know  persons  who 
seem  always,  when  listening  to  informal  con- 
versation, to  be  eavesdropping  for  solecisms, 
which  they  register,  when  found,  more  or  less 
brutally,  and  store  up   to   retail  as  malicious 

_,     _  gossip  later.     These  spies  and   in- 

Tne  Grammar    r  ,  ,.» 

of  the  Great      formers  of  every-day  life    seem   to 

assume  that  a  breach  of  grammar 

is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  that  a  slipshod  syn- 

tactician    is  a   public  nuisance,   and    that   a 

double  negative  is  complete  damnation.     Yet 

we  all   know   certain   absolute    asses  whose 

impeccable    grammar   only    emphasizes    the 

emptiness  of  their  thoughts,  whose  brains  are 

as  free  from  the  possibility  of  inspiration  as 

any  Chinese  laundryman's  adding  machine. 

And  we  all  know  certain  men  whose  thought 

takes  magnificent  strides  and  covers  a  noble 

parish   without  check  from  the   barbed-wire 

fences    and    "  no    thoroughfare  "    signs     of 

grammar.     These  unshackled  souls  are  rather 

above  than  beneath  the  jurisdiction  of   jus- 

tices-of-the-Peace  like  Lindley  Murray. 

But,  if  grammar  is  upheld  as  the  sine  qua 
11011  of  respectable  speech,  by  so  much  the 
more  is  it  demanded  of  the  written  word.  A 
reviewer  who  has  caught  a  young  author  in 
flagrant  errors  in  syntax  feels  quite  justified 
in  holding  a  wake  over  him  without  further 
ado.  But  this,  I  aver,  is  not  justified  even  by 
precedent  or  that  consuetude  which  Quinc- 
tilian  called  ccrtissima  loquendi  magistra. 
For  the  most  loftily  renowned  of  writers  have 
made  slips — slips  that  cannot  be  palmed  off 
or  licensed  as  constructions  which  the  high 
authority  of  their  authors  legalizes — slips,  in- 
deed, which  can  be  forgiven,  but  not  justified. 

Tl^e  grammar  of  our  earliest  masters  was, 
of  course,  as  crude  as  the  drawing  of  the 
mighty  Cimabue  or  the  gracious  Giotto.  Not 
only  was  the  double  negative  once  sanctioned 
in  our  language  (as  it  still  is  in  the  foolish 
French  tongue),  but  the  agreement  of  noun 
with  verb  in  number  was  not  always  consid- 
ered, as  in  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II."  (II.  4), 

How  comes  it  that  the  King  and  he  is  parted  ; 


and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Bonduca  " 
(I.,  i.). 

The  honor  of  their  actions  sit  in  triumph, 

and  often  in  Shakespeare. 

Forms  such  as  "  had  spoke,"  for  which  a 
schoolboy  would  be  birched  nowadays,  had 
once  complete  dignity  ;  they  persist  still  in  cer- 
tain stilted  poetry,  and,  in  prose,  at  least  as 
late  as  Sterne,  who  wrote  to  Foley, 

Now,  believe  me,  I  had  never  wrote  you  so  testy 
a  letter,  had  I  not  both  loved  and  esteemed  you, 
and  it  was  merely  in  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
friendship  that  I  wrote  in  a  way  as  if  1  was  hurt. 

This  quotation  includes  also  that  use  of  the 
subjunctive  for  which  the  eighteenth  century 
was  notorious,  and  which  carried  over  into 
Thackeray.  Some  assert  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  moribund  ;  but  it  is  surely  necessary 
for  expressing  a  contrary-to-fact  proposition, 
and  it  is  enough  to  curdle  the  most  liberal 
mind  to  read  in  Harry  Fielding's  "  Joseph 
Andrews  "  such  a  line  as 

It  would  be  unnecessary  if  I  was  able,  which  in- 
deed I  am  not. 

Those  two  shifty  and  luckless  fellows 
"  shall  "  and  "  will  "  have  suffered  mixture  at 
the  hands  of  the  most  highly  recommended 
nurses  of  the  language.  Shakespeare,  for 
instance,  must  have  been  wrong  in  one  of 
these  two  sentences  from  the  first  part  of 
"Henry  IV.": 

When  we  need  your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall 
send  for  you — 

On  Thursday,  we  ourselves  will  march. 

There's  one  construction  which,  somehow, 
no  splendor  or  cumulation  of  authority  can 
ever  suit  to  my  taste  ;  and  that  is  the  use  of 
"  but  "  as  a  conjunction  in  places  where  it  is 
far  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  preposition 
like  "  except."  Still  it  has  been  used  by  some 
of  the  best  writers  from  the  beginning  of 
grammar  to  our  own  day,  and  it  must  be  im- 
puted to  me  as  a  mere  prejudice,  I  suppose, 
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that  I  screw  up  a  wry  face  at  such  a  phrase 
as  this  from  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia  "  (cxcix.) : 

"  There  is  no  God  but  he,  the  framer,  the  pre- 
server of  the  world,  the  pure  Intelligence." 

But  aside  from  questions  of  whim,  there  is 
much  to  be  found  in  the  great  writers  that 
cannot  be  explained  away,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  downright  nodding. 

Thus  Shakespeare  makes  Viola  say, 
"  Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife  ;  " 
and  Fletcher  in  his  "  Humorous  Lieutenant  " 
writes,  "  I  am  thinking  who  we  shall  take  of 
'em."  Hamlet  accuses  the  Ghost  of  "  mak- 
ing night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature  so 
horridly  to  shake."  In  the  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  (IV.,  i.),  he  says  "  she  eat  no  meat 
to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat,"  a  use  of  "  eat  " 
counted  illiterate  in  America,  though  still  in 
frequent  colloquial  use  in  England,  appearing 
in  Sterne  and  Dickens. 

This  inaccuracy  of  dear  John  Fletcher's  in 
"  Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wife  "  (III.,  i.), 

Madam,  the  Duke  of  Medina,  with  some  cap- 
tains, will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
and  their  best  services, 

is  not  his  only  one.  In  "  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess "  he  slips  into  "  Tis  her  I  so  admire," 
a  frequent  error  in  all  our  literature.  In  two 
of  his  collaborations  with  Beaumont  he  missed 
that  nicety  we  have  all  been  so  hardly  taught 
in  school;  and  you  read  in  "The  Scornful 
Lady"  (I.,  i.),  and  "The  Maid's  Tragedy  " 
(IV.  2),  "I  would  look  freshly,"  and  "It 
sounds  incredibly." 

The  learned  Ben  Jonson  does  not  often 
stray,  but  there  is  certainly  a  superfluous 
word  in  this  from  his  very  tall  "  Timber," 

A  tedious  person  is  one  a  man  would  leap  a 
steeple  from,  gallop  down  any  steep  hill  to  avoid 
him. 

This  is  curiously  duplicated  in  Walter 
Pater's  "  Gaston,"  where  he  speaks  of 

the  beautiful  faces  of  the  past  which  are  not  here 
for  us  to  see  and  unaffectedly  love  them. 

One  finds  that  other  monster  of  exactitude, 
Dr.  Johnson,  tripping  up  when  he  permits  the 
inhumanly  correct  Rasselas  to  say 

Both  conditions  may  be  bad,  but  they  cannot  both 
be  worst. 

An  error  one  is  not  so  much  surprised  to  find 
in  Jane  Austen,  whose   "  Sense  and    Sensi- 


bility "  is  as  full  of  bad  grammar  as  it  is  of 
the  very  attar  of  charm.  In  Chapter  XIX. 
she  speaks  of  Elinor  as  not 

laying  awake  the  whole  night  in  meditation;  " 

and  these  others  appear  passim  : 

these  kind  (38) 

not  a  subject  on  which  either  of  them  were  fond 

of  dwelling  (38) 
the  disappointed  hopes  of  her  dairy-maid,  by 

hens  forsaking  their  nests  (42) 
the  nicest  observer  of  the  two  (42) 
the  fatigue  of  having  set  up  (43) 
each  found  their  reward  (46) 

The  misuse  of  "  lay  "  for  "  lie  "  is  seen  also 
in  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  (III.  33),  "  Never,  O 
never,  may  I  lay  down  in  their  tents."  The 
nice  consistencies  of  "each"  and  "every" 
have  caused  endless  trouble.  Thus  Thack- 
eray writes  in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  (II.,  22), 

Everybody  went  away  having  any  pretensions  to 
politeness,  and  with  them  — 

Thackeray's  colloquialism  was  constantly 
entangling  him.  He  almost  always  says  "  try 
and  "  for  "  try  to"  (so  does  George  Eliot); 
he  mixes  his  "  not  only's  "  as  in  "  Lovel  the 
Widower  "  : 

I  had  not  only  been  kind  to  him,  but  he  was 
grateful, 

and  he  could  run  into  this  ludicrousness 
("  The  Newcomes,"  XL), 

Miss  Cann,  who  was  from  Bayhams,  having  been 
a  governess  (.0  the  young  lady  who  is  dead  and 
who  now  makes  such  a  livelihood  as  she  can  best 
raise,  by  going  out  as  a  daily  teacher. 

No  bogey  is  more  odious  to  me  than 
a  relative  without  antecedent — like  this  in 
"  Kenilworth," 

They  stood  now  in  an  avenue  overshadowed  by 
such  old  trees  as  we  have  described,  and  which  had 
been  bordered,  etc.  ; 

or  this  description  condensed  from  "  Trilby," 

in  well-worn  slippers  without  heels  ;  but  which  her 
feet  had  ennobled. 

unless  it  be  that  bogey  so  eminently  respect- 
able in  England  seen,  among  thousands  of 
other  places,  in  Lytton's  "  Pompeii," 

Scarcely  had  she  gone  than  Clodius  and  several 
of  his  gay  companions  broke  in. 
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The  cleft  infinitive  has  cloven  a  wide 
swathe  among  theorists,  but  it  is  used  not 
only  by  so  loose  a  writer  as  Du  Maurier,  but 
by  the  careful  Pater  and  by  Thomas  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hardy,  by  the  way,  misuses  both  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  shall  and  will  "  tribe  and  the  in- 
terrogation mark  when  he  writes  in  "  Tess  " 
(XLL), 

Her  first  thought  was  how  would  she  be  able  to 
face  her  parents  ? 

He  repeats  the  slip  on  the  next  page.  In 
his  "  Madding  Crowd  "  he  says  the  opposite 
of  what  he  means  to  say  when  describing  the 
great  fire  he  misplaces  a  clause  as  follows  : 

The  groups  of  villagers  were  still  occupied  in 
doing  all  they  could  to  keep  down  the  conflagra- 
tion, which  was  not  much. 

"The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  "  is  frequent 
with  error,  thus  : 

Like  all  people  who  have  known  rough  times 
light-heartedness  seemed  to  her  too  irrational 
(XIV.). 

Suddenly,  after  a  rumbling  of  wheels,  there  were 
added  to  this  steady  light,  a  fantastic  series  of  cir- 
cling irradiations  (XXIV.). 

Elizabeth  .  .  .  knew  .  .  .  that  marriage 
was  as  a  rule  no  dancing  matter  (XLIV. ). 

Stevenson  in  his  "  Open  Letter  to  Father 
Damien,"  wrote 

he  who  was  so  much  better  than  either  you  or  me. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  his  "  Manxman  "  (IV.) 
speaks  of  expletives  punctuated  with  a  thwack 
"  between  every  word."  Mr.  Barrie  writes  in 
"  The  Little  Minister  "  (22). 

lama  timid  man  who  long  ago  lost  the  glory  of 
my  life  by  it. 

Mr.  Meredith  in  "  Lord  Ormont "  says 
"  She  insisted  to  have  him  present." 

As  to  the  poets,  who  would  hold  a  poet 
down  to  grammar,  perhaps  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  them  all,  Browning,  laid  himself 
open  to  the  cynic  remark  quoted  anonymous- 
ly in  Birrell's  "  Obiter  Dicta," 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  talented  author  allowed 
himself  to  remain  under  the  delusion  that  he  had 
not  only  buried  the  grammarian,  but  his  grammar 
also." 

If  after  quoting  out  of  a  large  catalogue 
this  few  (which  is  already  too  many),  I  shall 


have  earned  a  little  more  mercy  to  the  frailties 
of  the  weak  by  betraying  the  frailties  of  the 
strong.it  is  well  with  my  soul. 

TO    be    natural,  is  the   most   unnatural 
thing  in  all  art.      It  is  the   most  desir- 
able,  perhaps ;  but  it  is   certainly  the 
most  difficult.     Many  a  tyro  suffers  the  pain 

and  indignity  of  ridicule    for  affec-  _ 

,  ,  i-       •    The  Affectation 

tation  01  manner,  when  in  reality  it      ro.      ..  .x 

J  of  Simplicity, 

is  his  very  inexperience,  his  very  in- 
genuousness, that  gives  him  this  false  place 
in  the  minds  of  his  undiscerning  critics. 

The  proof  of  this  is  visible  in  the  rant  of 
cheap  actors  ;  in  the  mouthing  extravagance 
of  gawky  schoolboys  ;  even  more,  in  the  very 
efforts  of  young  children  to  show  off  their  at- 
tainments. "  High-school  oratory  "  and  com- 
mencement-day bathos  are  familiar  types  of 
the  intolerable  affectations  of  beings  generally 
free  of  guile  and  most  sedately  earnest.  The 
informal  bonhomie  of  after-dinner  oratory  is 
the  last  art  of  elocution. 

In  music,  this  thesis  finds  especial  justifi- 
cation. One  hears  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  "uncultivated"  voice,  of  the  girl  who 
sings  "  as  Nature  taught  her "  and  who 
"  lacks  the  affectations  of  the  schools."  But 
surely  to  everybody  with  an  ear  of  any  real 
culture,  the  usual  example  of  home  singing 
is  absolute  torment.  The  daughter  of  the 
house  (whose  voice  does  not  need  any  out- 
side assistance,  according  to  the  parental 
dictum)  is  coaxed  to  the  piano  only  after  a 
torment  of  unwilling  eagerness  ;  she  seats  her- 
self with  grimaces  and  contortions,  plays  with 
much  gyration  of  the  head  and  much  curvi- 
linear motion  of  the  hands,  and  sings  with 
a  sweetish  squawk  in  which  every  note  bears 
evidence  of  effort  and  strain.  If,  however, 
fate  decrees  that  she  shall  be  taken  in  hand 
by  a  competent  teacher,  at  the  end  of,  say, 
five  years  of  hard  labor  and  self-criticism 
she  will  accept  an  invitation  to  sing  without 
recalcitrance,  seat  herself  without  fuss,  play 
her  accompaniment  without  frills,  and  sing 
with  apparent  regard  only  for  the  sentiment 
of  her  music  ;  her  voice  will  well  through  a 
relaxed  throat,  from  lungs  supported  and 
coerced  by  a  rigid  diaphragm  ;  and  her  tones 
will  have  a  roundness,  a  purity,  and  above  all 
a  seeming  of  sincerity.  This  simplicity,  this 
directness,  this  ostensible  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness, is  actually  the  result  of  a  compli- 
cated fabric  of  affectations  woven  by  years 
and  years  of  self-study. 
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The  Autocrat  had  something  to  say  a 
propos : 

I  have  often  seen  piano-forte  players  and  singers 
make  such  strange  motions  over  their  instruments 
or  song-books  that  I  wanted  to  laugh  at  them. 
'.'  Where  did  our  friends  pick  up  all  these  fine  ec- 
static airs?  "  I  would  say  to  myself,  .  .  .  and 
amuse  myself,  with  thinking  how  affectation  was  the 
same  thing  in  Hogarth's  time  and  in  our  own.  But 
one  day  I  bought  me  a  canary-bird,  and  ...  by 
and  by  he  began  to  pipe  his  little  tunes  ;  and  there 
he  was,  sure  enough,  swimming  and  waving  about, 
with  all  the  droopings  and  liftings  and  languish- 
ing note-turnings  of  the  head  that  I  had  laughed 
at.  And  now  I  should  like  to  ask,  Who  taught 
him  all  this  ? 

In  the  drama  it  is  the  same :  the  last  thing 
a  playwright  acquires  is  the  art  of  exposition 
through  life-like  dialogue  and  characteriza- 
tion. One  first  writes  bloodthirsty  dramas 
in  which  all  the  persona  talk  and  walk  on 
stilts  and  slay  each  other  in  a  manner  to 
stagger  even  the  chromest  of  journalists. 

In  acting,  it  is  the  same  ;  the  young  actor's 
one  ambition  is  to  play  Hamlet,  or  that  much- 
abused  creature  whom  Artemas  called  "  Dick 
Three  Eye."  By  the  time  he  is  older,  he  is 
proud  to  be  known  as  a  light  and  graceful 
player  of  character  roles  noteworthy  for  their 
naturalness.  Set  a  policeman  to  playing  him- 
self on  the  stage,  or  a  safe-cracker  a  safe- 
cracker ;  or  put  a  sword  in  a  super's  hands, 
and  behold  an  impersonation  that  inhabits 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  unnaturalness.  The  ab- 
solute simplicity  of  a  Mrs.  John  Drew  or  a 
Joseph  Jefferson  places  such  an  actor  in  a 
niche  peculiar  even  among  players  accounted 
most  artistic. 

Literature  carries  out  the  principle  in  every 


field.  The  young  penman  loves  the  heavy 
line  and  the  elaborate  curlicue ;  the  new 
poet  hunts  the  blatant  emotion  and  the  hifa- 
lutin  word.  Complex  syntax  comes  into  his 
earliest  essays  and  circumlocution  is  the  nat- 
ural path  for  him.  Pegasus  is  hamstrung  as 
a  colt. 

Many  writers  never  overcome  this  primitive 
tendency,  and  the  mixed  constructions  of  a 
Browning  or  a  Meredith  are,  I  positively  be- 
lieve, due  in  no  sense  to  affectation,  but  rather 
to  a  determined  naivete.  To  be  simple  and, 
in  the  usual  acceptance,  "  natural,"  requires 
a  long  and  constant  exercise  of  literary  calis- 
thenics, a  training  in  keeping  to  the  chalk- 
line.  There's  Horace,  one  of  the  most  easy 
and  human  of  all  lyrists:  he  records  as  his 
ideal  of  art  that  manner  which  is  so  plain 
that  it  will  delude  anyone  to  thinking  he  can 
match  it — though  much  will  be  sweat  {sndet 
mitltum)  before  he  can  labor  it  out. 

Simplicity,  then,  is  the  most  affected  of 
arts  ;  it  is  the  highest,  too,  in  the  Horatian 
canon,  because  it  conceals  its  own  presence. 
It  demands  the  ability  to  withdraw  from  one's 
self,  and  standing  apart  criticise  and  curb 
and  correct  the  primeval  apery  of  mannerisms 
descended  from  ancestors  who  swung  up- 
side down  from  a  fifth  member — long  lost  to 
us  in  fact  but  still  curling  about  and  swaying 
our  instincts. 

[Even  as  I  have  written  this,  my  pen  has 
not  been  able  to  stay  itself  from  circumam- 
bulation,  from  chasing  the  most  showy  but- 
terflies in  my  vocabulary ;  the  first  word 
captured  has  generally  been  the  precieux, 
and  there  has  not  always  remained  courage  to 
cross  it  out.] 


Hudson  Park,  the  Fence  and  One  of  the  Main  Entrances. 


"  FORMAL     GARDENS'-    AND    SMALL 
PARKS 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  archi- 
tects who  have  come  back  to  their  na- 
tive shores,  if  not  in  all  cases  exactly 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  Paris  School 
of  Fine  Art,  yet  in  all  cases  coated  with  a 
more  or  less  superficial  film  of  them,  would 
rest  content  with  their  achievements  in  the 
field  of  architecture  alone.  Of  late  there 
have  been  exhibited  on  their  part  some  as- 
pirations in  the  direction  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. The  "  formal  garden "  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  magazines  and  some  actual 
examples  of  it  have  been  adjoined  to  some 
country  houses.  This  is  quite  logical.  Granted 
the  formal  architecture  and  you  must  grant  the 
formal  gardening  as  its  corollary.  To  use  an 
illustration  within  everybody's  recollection, 
it  would  have  been  as  absurd  to  establish 
the  palaces  of  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago 
on  the  borders  of  the  lagoon  as  to  frame  the 
irregular  and  romantic  architecture  of  the 
lagoon  in  the  symmetrical  and  rectilinear 
surroundings  of  the  court  Doubtless  the 
formal  garden  is  entirely  in  place  as  the  fore- 
court of  a  great  public  building,  where  it  may 
become  a  "  plaza,"  or  as  an  appendage  of  a 
town  mansion  whose  owner  can  afford  him- 
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self  the  costly  luxury  of  much  more  ground 
than  his  house  actually  occupies.  It  is  in 
place  also  in  the  "  home  grounds  "  of  a  large 
and  formal  country  seat.  Here  it  has  a  charm 
of  its  own,  all  the  greater  in  a  wild  and 
rugged  country,  as  giving  the  illusion  of  an 
"  urbs  in  rure."  It  is  in  place  also  in  some 
part  of  a  great  public  park,  where  also  it  has 
the  charm  of  contrast ;  and  this  effect  is  ad- 
mirably attained,  with  the  others,  in  the  de- 
sign of  Central  Park  in  New  York,  with  its 
central  mall.  (By  the  way,  how  unfailingly 
good  and  fit  is  all  Mr.  Olmsted's  park  no- 
menclature.) Bacon's  ideal  formal  garden 
of  thirty  acres  was  much  too  formal  for 
modern  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  taste,  but  it  did  not 
fail  to  allow  for  the  romantic  element.  In 
fact,  the  plan  of  it  is  much  the  same  as  the 
general  plan  of  Central  Park.  "  A  green  in 
the  entrance,  a  heath  or  desert  in  the  going 
forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst," 
corresponding  to  the  South  Meadow,  the 
Ramble,  and  the  Mall  of  the  modern  instance. 
But,  in  a  small  city  park,  where  there  is 
not  room  for  this  contrast,  we  have  arrived  at 
an  agreement  upon  the  general  treatment 
which  is  distinctly  challenged  and  contradict- 
ed by  the  design  of  a  small  park  lately  execut- 
ed in  New  York.  It  is  an  agreement  more 
distinct  than  we  have  attained  upon  almost 
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any  other  form  of  art.  It  has  prevailed  since 
the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  : — 
that  is  to  say,  for  two  generations,  or  ever 
since  park -making  began  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  same  that  prevails  in  England, 
and  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
romantic  revival  in  poetry.  Essentially  it  is 
the  same  that  prevails  in  the  gardening  of 
Japan.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  convention  of 
unconventionality.  It  is  the  creation  of  a 
"  rus  in  urbe."  The  purpose  is  to  give  the 
illusion  of  rural  scenery  and  the  physical  and 
moral  benefits  that  come  from  it,  especially 
the  sense  of  repose  that  it  brings  to  one  who 
has  been 

Long  in  populous  city  pent 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air  ; — 

and  in  a  small  park  it  is  impossible  to  give 
this  illusion  without  surrendering  the  whole 
space  to  an  irregular,  picturesque,  romantic 
treatment,  with  all  the  space  that  can  be  had 
for  grass  and  trees,  with  winding  bosky 
walks,  and  thereby  as  complete  a  dissembling 
as  may  be  of  the  too  restricted  dimensions 
of  the  place.  The  art  is  to  conceal  the  art. 
Such  picturesqueness  as  can  be  attained  shall 
seem  to  have  come  about  of  itself,  and  be  at- 
tained by  judicious  planting  and  judicious 
letting  alone,  with  such  structures  as  may  be 
practically  required  as  inconspicuous  as  may 
be. 

The  new  park  which  is  the  occasion  of 
these  remarks  so  flouts  this  convention  of  the 
small  city  park  that  to  many  observers  it  has 
the  air  of  an  attempt  to  expel  nature  with  a 
fork.  Hudson  Park  is  a  rectangle  of  some- 
thing less  than  two  acres,  350  feet  by  200,  in 
an  old  and  crowded  quarter  of  New  York, 
which  has  accrued  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
living  by  being  abandoned  as  a  resting-place 
for  the  dead.  Within  this  rectangle  is  in- 
scribed another,  a  square  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  or  so,  from  which  the  ground 
slopes  inward  and  downward  on  all  four 
sides,  to  an  oblong  pool,  perhaps  a  dozen 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Ac- 
cess to  the  pool,  or  rather  an  approach  to  it, 
is  gained  by  a  flight  of  steps  at  one  end,  while 
the  other  is  occupied  by  a  pompous  archi- 
tectural composition,  consisting  of  a  central 
music  stand  or  belvedere,  a  semicircle  of 
banded  columns  in  stone,  flanked  by  heavy 
stone  balustrades  with  stanchions  of  massive 
pedestals  and  vases.  The  diminutive  dimen- 
sions of   the  central  edifice  are  in  queer  con- 


trast with  a  massiveness  of  treatment  that 
borders  on  clumsiness.  The  colonnade  stands 
on  a  heavy  and  elaborate  rusticated  base, 
girdled  with  the  flights  of  curving  steps  which 
at  this  end  give  the  descent  to  the  pool,  and 
decorated  with  lions'  heads  spouting  water 
into  the  basin  below.  In  itself  this  is  an  im- 
pressive piece  of  architecture,  or  would  be  but 
for  the  defects  of  the  detail — is,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  these  defects.  Certainly  none  of  the 
detail  can  be  called  happy,  and  some  of  it, 
notably  the  stalagmites  in  cut  stone  with 
which  the  columns  are  banded,  is  little  more 
than  childish. 

This  feature  surely  ought  to  be  effective, 
for  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
park  consists  of  it,  and  is  sacrificed  to  it,  and 
that  to  make  a  vista  down  which  it  may  be 
conspicuously  and  effectively  seen  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  dispositions  which  are  assumed  to 
be  worth  all  the  ordinary  and  conventional 
attractions  of  a  small  city  park  that  are  fore- 
gone to  attain  it.  It  is  in  fact  "  the  end  of 
the  view  "  from  the  opposite  end,  from  which 
it  may  be  seen  across  a  stretch  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  itself  sunk  out  of  view.  But  equally  it 
draws  the  eye  from  any  of  the  rectilinear 
walks,  bordering  the  sunken  quadrangle,  to 
which  the  public  is  confined.  There  are 
other  walks  bordering  the  inner  quadrangle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  but  the  purpose  of 
these  also  is  to  command  a  view,  it  is  true 
of  the  oblong  pool  they  enclose,  but  mainly 
of  the  architectural  feature  at  the  end  of  it. 
These  walks  are  furnished  with  massive 
settles,  which  seem  to  be  of  masonry  and  are 
of  forms  proper  to  masonry  but  which  are  in 
fact  too  evidently  of  wood,  and  which  are 
consequently  impressive  or  merely  comic  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view.  The  central 
feature  is  at  least  monumental  and  solid,  and 
an  attempt  to  assist  its  monumental  effect  by 
examples  of  the  stage  carpenter's  art  is  of 
questionable  expediency. 

There  is  another  feature  which  does  not  be- 
long to  stage  carpentry  at  all,  being  evidently 
genuine  and  costly,  which  is  of  equally  ques- 
tionable expediency  on  other  grounds.  The 
whole  park  is  surrounded  by  a  massive  iron 
fence  eight  feet  high,  on  a  granite  base  and 
with  massive  stone  posts  at  frequent  intervals, 
rising  to  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  where 
they  flank  the  entrances.  Evidently  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  fencing  like  this  costs  money. 
But,  like  the  continuation  of  the  heavy  balus- 
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traded  railing  of  the  central  feature  beyond 
the  walks  which  interrupt  it  and  form  its 
natural  boundaries,  the  fence  serves  no  other 
purpose  than  to  impress  the  observer  with  its 
costliness,  and  thus  promote  the  sense  of  a 
pompous  and  monumental  performance.  But 
the  fence  does  this  by  contradicting  the  ex- 
pression proper  to  the  place  as  a  public  park. 
A  fence  so  inordinately  beyond  the  dimensions 
of  a  mere  protective  railing  denotes  that  the 
space  it  encloses  is  reserved  from  the  public, 
and  expresses  an  exclusion  , — 

Procul  O,  procul  este,  profani, 
Conclamat  saepes,  totoque  absistite  luco, 

and  of  course  this  is  precisely  what  the  fence 
of  a  public  park  does  not  "  wish  to  say."  In 
fact,  this  fence  does  not  succeed  in  saying  it, 
for  there  occur  in  it  seven  ample  entrances,  en- 
tirely open,  and  not  furnished,  nor  apparently 
meant  to  be  furnished,  with  gates,  whereby 
the  public  is  invited  to  evade  the  impregnable 
boundary.  The  openings  contradict  the 
fence  as  the  fence  contradicts  the  park,  and 
thus  leave  the  fence  without  meaning  or  func- 
tion, except  to  show  that  it  has  cost,  and  one 
is  bound  to  admit,  wasted  a  considerable 
sum  of  public  money. 

Wasted,  that  is  to  say,  for  any  other  pur- 


pose than  promoting  the  expression  of  preten- 
tiousness and  formality  which  is  aimed  at  and 
attained  by  all  the  dispositions  and  all  the 
details,  and  which  is  a  challenge  and  defiance 
to  all  our  acquired  or  inherited  notions  of 
what  a  "  breathing  space  "  ought  to  be. 
Nothing  could  be  less  of  a  "  rus  in  urbe," 
nothing  smack  less  of  naturalness  and  more 
of  artifice.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  scheme,  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  obscure  it  :  and  Hudson  Park  poses  the 
question  plainly  whether  the  formal  garden  is 
a  more  eligible  ideal  for  a  two-acre  city  park 
than  the  ideal  with  which  we  are  so  much 
more  familiar  ;  whether  the  sportive  child  or 
the  tired  visitor  of  riper  years  will  be  apt  to 
find  in  it  more  of  the  rest  and  refreshment  for 
which  they  respectively  repair  to  a  neighbor- 
ing park  than  in  the  stretches  of  sward  and 
the  tangles  of  shrubbery  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  aimed  at  by  the  designer  of  such 
a  park.  Here  the  visitor  is  expected  to  de- 
rive his  satisfaction  from  the  perception  that 
the  place  is  as  "  regularly  laid  out  "  as  the 
streets,  more  regularly  laid  out,  indeed,  than 
the  streets  in  this  region,  that  all  is  axial,  all 
rectilinear,  all  symmetrical,  that  he  will  not 
suffer  the  pain  of  encountering  a  structural 
object  without  another  object  exactly  corre- 
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sponding  to  it,  that  formality  is  substituted  for 
free  growth  and  art  for  nature. 

And  yet  this  ideal  cannot  be  fully  attained. 
Of  the  formal  gardener  it  is  to  be  said,  as 
Bagehot  said  of  some  writer,  that  "  nature 
puts  him  out,"  and  that  his  effort  to  put 
nature  out  is  therefore  a  matter  of  self-de- 
fence. Mr.  Brownell,  in  his"  French  Traits," 
says  of  the  aspect  of  Paris  that  the  only  thing 
about  it  that  is  not  artificial  is  the  sky  that 
covers  it,  and  he  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is 
a  grievance  to  the  Parisian  artificers  that  they 
cannot  get  at  that.  To  that  extent  Nature 
gets  her  revenge,  even  in  Paris,  And  she  gets 
her  revenge  in  the  formal  garden  also.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Bacon's  "  lay-out,"  one 
of  his  propositions  nobody  of  any  "  school  " 
of  landscape-gardening  can  deny,  and  that  is 
that  "  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye 
than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn."  The 
banks  of  the  canal  in  Hudson  Park  were 
meant  to  afford  this  pleasure,  but  the  grass 
has  refused  to  grow  and  the  slopes  have  a 
ragged  and  moth-eaten  aspect  quite  destruc- 
tive of  the  artist's  intention,  and  more  than 
ever  concentrating  the  spectator's  attention  on 
the  architecture  of  the  belvedere  for  want  of 
anything  else  to  look  at.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  the  pool,  which  is  equally  architectural, 
with  three  jets  rising  from  its  surface  and 
pleasantly  falling  back,  besides  the  lions'  heads 
spouting  at  the  end  ;  and,  to  quote  Bacon 
again,  "  For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty 
and  refreshment."  But  there  is  scarcely 
enough  to  occupy  the  visitor's  capacity  for 
"  refreshment  "  in  the  belvedere,  the  pool, 
the  fence,  and  the  balustrades,  and  that  is  all 
that,  with  the  refusal  of  the  grass  to  grow  on 
the  slopes,  there  is  to  occupy  it. 

There  are  the  trees,  indeed,  though  there 
is  little  or  none  as  yet  in  evidence  of  the 
shrubbery  upon  which  the  designers  of  small 


parks  chiefly  rely  for  boscage.  And  the 
trees,  the  incorrigible  trees,  must  give  the  de- 
signer pain.  Nature  takes  her  revenge  upon 
him  both  by  "  recurring  "  and  by  refusing  to 
recur.  The  trees  will  grow  crooked,  and  the 
grass  will  not,  at  the  most  critical  points, 
grow  at  all.  Indeed,  the  projectors  of  Marly 
and  Versailles  were  wise  in  their  generation 
when  they  assumed  that  natural  tree-growth 
would  not  go  with  architectonic  gardening, 
and  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  other 
artificialities.  The  clipped  hedge,  the  trimmed 
and  conventionalized  trees,  belong  to  the 
scheme,  except  in  the  cases  where  Nature, 
as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar,  has  taken  a  freak 
of  doing  her  own  conventionalization.  The 
contrast  is  instructive  and  suggestive  of  this 
w7ith  some  other  recent  small  parks  laid  out 
upon  more  conventional,  which  is  to  say  more 
unconventional,  lines.  Corlear's  Hook  Park, 
one  of  the  latest,  in  which  the  intended  effects 
of  the  plantation  have  not  yet  had  time  to  ap- 
pear, cannot  be  compared  with  the  formal 
garden  more  immediately  in  question,  having 
been  designed  for  the  sake  of  the  river  view 
which  it  commands,  and  being  some  three 
times  the  area  of  Hudson.  But  there  is  a 
trapezoid  near  the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Coenties  Slip  Park  by  name,  which  is  of  less 
than  half  the  extent  of  Hudson  Park,  and 
consists  of  an  oval  lawn,  surrounded  by  -a 
walk  and  a  wall  of  greenery,  and  which,  to 
many  observers,  will  seem  to  give  more  of 
"  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden."  And  when 
one  comes  to  the  practical  consideration  that, 
leaving  out  the  cost  of  the  land  in  each  case, 
you  may  have  half  a  dozen  parks  like  Coen- 
ties Slip  for  one  like  Hudson,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  innovation  will  establish  itself  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  and  administrators  in- 
trusted with  the  provision  of  the  people's 
playgrounds. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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HOW   A    PRESIDENT    IS    ELECTED 


By  A.   Maurice  Low 


"  ^PHE  whole  West  is  for  Chicago." 
"  Including  St.  Louis  ?  " 
"  Oh,   well,   St.    Louis  is   nothing 
but  a  suburb  of  Chicago." 

This  dialogue  took  place  in  the  ban- 
queting hall  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  last  December.  The 
Republican  National  Committee  was  in 
session  to  decide  the  place  and  time  for 
holding  the  next  Republican  Convention 
and  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  contesting 
cities.  It  was  the  Chicago  spokesman 
who  comprehensively  brought  the  whole 
West  into  that  hall  urging  the  committee 
to  go  to  Chicago.  It  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  ironically  asked  that 
innocent  question  about  St.  Louis.  The 
answer  of  the  Chicago  man  was  happy — 
for  the  moment — and  costly  later.  It 
raised  a  laugh,  and  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  a  joke  in  politics  has  turned  vic- 
tory into  defeat.  When  the  committee 
proceeded  to   ballot   for   the   convention 


city  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  were  tied. 
Then  the  St.  Louis  committee-man  re- 
membering how  his  city  had  been  slurred 
by  the  jocular  orator  from  Chicago,  threw 
his  ballot  to  Philadelphia.  A  joke  and  a 
ballot  won  for  Philadelphia. 

It  is  the  15th  of  December,  1899; 
the  Arlington  Hotel  is  crowded  with  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  interested 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. How  the  committee  comes  into 
being  shall  be  explained  later ;  for  the 
present,  at  least,  the  committee  is  there, 
and  one  of  its  most  important  duties  is  to 
decide  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
next  national  convention.  Custom  pre- 
scribes that  the  decision  shall  be  reached 
six  months  in  advance  of  the  date,  and 
that  the  dominant  party  shall  hold  the 
first  convention.  There  is  usually  much 
keen  but  good-natured  rivalry  among 
cities  contesting  for  the  honor  of  what  is 
euphemistically  termed  "entertaining"  the 
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convention.  The  local  politicians  are 
anxious  to  have  their  city  selected  because 
it  brings  them  into  prominence,  it  gives 
them  a  little  brief  authority,  it  enables 
them  to  find  temporary  places,  with  salary, 
for  their  henchmen,  and  the  sum  of  all 
political  equations  is  places  for  henchmen. 
Before  the  committee  appear  the  oratorical 
champions,  and  for  several  hours  oratory 
flows  and  promises  are  made.  The  boom- 
ers are  never  modest  about  sounding  the 
praises  of  their  cities  and  dilating  on  their 
many  advantages.  National  committees 
being  always  hard  up,  cities  have  been 
known  to.  outbid  one  another  for  the  con- 
vention and  to  promise  fat  contributions 
to  the  war-chest. 

Having  decided  when  and  where  the 
convention  shall  be  held,  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  is  made  to  all  good  Re- 
publicans and  the  country  at  large  by  a 
circular  issued  by  the  chairman. 

When  the  national  committee  decided 
the  date  and  time  for  holding  the  conven- 
tion they  touched  the  lever  which  set  the 
machinery  in  motion.  The  national  com- 
mittee is  the  captain  on  the  bridge  of  the 
ship,  who  by  the  lightest  touch  of  his  hand 
sends  his  order  to  the  engineer  in  the 
depths  below.  Everyone  can  see  the  cap- 
tain, but  few  see  the  engineer,  and  not 
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even  the  engineer  sees  the  coal-passers, 
the  firemen,  the  water-tenders  and  oilers, 
without  whom  the  machinery  would  soon 
jar  and  stop.  The  national  committee,  in 
a  circular,  prescribes  the  number  of  del- 
egates to  compose  the  convention  and  the 
way  in  which  they  shall  be  elected.  A 
century  of  politics  has  brought  its  forms 
and  observances.  There  are  political  tra- 
ditions. The  dominant  trait  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon is  his  love  of  order  and  system. 
Wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken 
there  will  be  unwritten  laws,  more  rigidly 
adhered  to  even  than  the  laws  enacted  by 
Parliament  or  Congress.  What  man  has 
made  man  can  unmake,  and  the  laws  of 
Parliament  or  Congress  may  be  repealed 
to  meet  new  conditions,  but  the  laws  en- 
acted by  custom  are  sacred.  The  nomi- 
nation of  a  president  is  brought  about 
under  rules  as  narrowly  defined  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Constitution ;  they  are 
as  rigidly  obeyed  as  if  their  infraction  sub- 
jected the  violator  to  heavy  penalties,  and 
yet  they  exist  merely  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  and  have  validity  only  be- 
cause of  popular  sanction. 

The  National  Convention,  as  defined 
by  the  committee,  consists  of  four  dele- 
gates at  large  from  each  State,  and  two 
delegates   from    each    congressional    dis- 
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trict ;  the  Territories  and  the  I  )istrict  of 
Columbia  have  each  two  delegates.  For 
each  delegate  elected  an  alternate  is  also 
elected. 

All  delegates  must  be  elected  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
convention.  Delegates-at-large  are  elected 
by  popular  State  and  territorial  conven- 
tions; district  delegates  by  conventions 
called  by  the  congressional  committee  of 
each  district  in  the  same  way  that  repre- 


sentatives in  Congress  are  nominated. 
And  now  there  is  much  activity  among 
the  politicians,  much  wire-pulling,  much 
log-rolling,  much  running  up  and  down 
States,  much  fixing  of  slates.  At  the  State 
conventions  a  declaration  of  principles  is 
adopted,  and  most  States  instruct  their 
delegates  for  whom  they  shall  vote. 
While  under  these  instructions  the  dele- 
gates are  permitted  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion,  they  are  generally 
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considered  binding,  and  a  delegate  must 
have  good  reasons  for  ignoring  his  instruc- 
tions. Likewise  at  the  district  conven- 
tions some  of  the  States  instruct  the  dele- 
gates, but  as  a  general  thing  the  delegates 
go  uninstructed,  although  the  sentiment 
of  the  State  is  usually  known,  and  as  a 
matter  of  honor  the  delegates  are  ex- 
pected to  respect  this  sentiment.  Where 
a  State  has  a  "favorite  son,"  his  candi- 
dacy is  usually  endorsed  at  the  State  con- 
vention, and  it  would  be  treachery  for  the 
delegates  from  that  State  not  to  do  every- 
thing within  reasonable  limits  to  compass 
his  nomination. 

And  now  the  day  of  all  days  in  the 
political  calendar.  The  scene,  the  con- 
vention city,  the  time,  the  day  before  the 
convention  meets.  For  a  week  past  the 
National  Committee  has  been  in  session 
passing  upon  the  contests,  which  must 
again  be  passed  upon  by  the  convention 
itself,  selecting  the  clergyman  who  shall 
offer  prayer,  dealing  with  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  must  be  arranged 
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before  the  convention  is  called  to  order. 
During  the  week  delegates,  alternates, 
newspaper  correspondents,  and  spectators 
have  been  crowding  in  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Union.  The  whole  city 
gives  itself  up  to  politics,  the  whole  coun- 
try turns  its  eyes  on  the  city  and  waits  for 
the  result. 

The  delegates  come  in,  not  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  but  like  a  conqueror  return- 
ing fresh  from  his  victory.  For  are  not 
the  delegates  guests  of  the  city  to  be  "  en- 
tertained "  at  their  own  expense,  and  is 
not  everything  theirs  for  which  they  can 
pay  ?  They  come  in  headed  by  brass 
bands,  with  banners  flying,  banners  which 
often  bear  the  names  of  the  men  for  whom 
they  are  to  vote  for  the  presidency,  but 
which  evidently  are  made  on  the  adjusta- 
ble plan,  for,  if  the  favorite  son  is  defeated, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  name  dis- 
appears, and  that  of  the  son  of  destiny 
takes  his  place.  Politics  wastes  no  time 
with  the  dead  or  defeated ;  to  the  man  of 
the  hour  alone  does  it  pay  homage.    With 
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their  drums  beating  and  their  banners  fly- 
ing, with  buttons  and  badges  on  their 
coats  so  that  by  their  signs  they  are 
known,  they  go  to  the  head-quarters  which 
have  been  previously  engaged  for  them, 
and  before  the  dust  of  travel  has  been 
removed  they  are  hard  at  work  "  sizing  up 
the  situation."  The  ease  with  which  a 
situation  can  be  sized  up  depends  partly 
upon  the  "  sizer  "  and  partly  upon  the 
situation.  Some  situations  have  been  so 
complicated  that  they  have  remained  an 
indefinite  quantity  until  the  roll  was  called 
and  the  ballot  announced  ;  others  have 
been  so  easy  of  solution  that  the  veriest 
tyro  in  politics  could  read  them  without 
a  key.  But  this  is  the  exception.  Usu- 
ally there  is  that  element  of  doubt  which 
adds  such  zest  to  the  game 
and  makes  it  so  fascinating 
to  the  players.  Politics  is  a 
game  of  combinations,  of 
putting    a    block    inscribed 

"  State    of  ,   

votes "  on  top  of  another 
block  similarly  marked  and 
seeing  if  the  two  will  hold 
and  are  strong  enough  to 
support  a  third,  and  then  a 
fourth,  and  so  on.  But  just 
at  the  moment  when  the 
builders  have  laboriously  up- 
builded  their  column,  when 
it  begins  to  assume  symmetry 
and  is  good  to  look  upon, 
along  comes  an  iconoclast  to 
whom  beauty  does  not  ap- 
peal, and  who  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  sends  the  blocks 
spinning  in  a  dozen  direc- 
tions. 

Hour  after  hour  this  goes 
on.  The  hotel  lobby  is 
crowded  by  a  surging,  ges- 
ticulating, vociferating,  ex- 
citable mass  of  men,  dis- 
cussing, arguing,  cajoling,  promising, 
threatening.  They  know  neither  night 
nor  day.  All  day  and  all  night  the  ar- 
guments go  on  ;  never  an  hour  but  what 
eloquence  or  persuasion  or  pledge  of 
preferment  or  hope  of  personal  gain  or 
promise  of  increased  political  authority 
is  used  to  win  over  a  recalcitrant  whose 
voice  is  all-powerful  in  his  delegation  and 
whose  support  is  essential. 


Here  East  meets  West  and  mingles  with 
the  South.  The  men  from  the  different 
sections  can  be  easily  distinguished  not 
alone  by  their  manner,  but  even  more 
strikingly  by  their  dress.  Midsummer 
though  it  be,  with  the  thermometer  soar- 
ing around  ioo,  the  Southerner  clings 
to  his  black  frock  coat,  his  black  slouch 
hat,  and  his  white  tie,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  man  from  the  East,  who 
adopts  the  more  sensible  light  summer 
suit  and  straw  hat,  and  heaps  maledictions 
upon  the  weather  ;  or  the  Westerner,  who 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Eastern 
man  because  his  suit  has  the  touch  of  the 
substantial  West  about  it.  Its  checks  and 
plaids  have  an  aggressiveness  all  their 
own  ;   his  waistcoat  he  regards  as  a  sup- 


Few  go  elsewhere. — Page  648. 

erfluity,  and  his  preference  will  be  for 
a  neglige  shirt  rather  than  the  starched 
thing  of  linen  in  which  the  Eastern  man 
must  swelter  in  deference  to  his  preju- 
dices. There  will  be  the  negro  from  the 
Southern  States  to  whom  politics  is  highly 
profitable  and  conventions  serious  busi- 
ness. In  one  thing  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ference. They  all  smoke;  perhaps  one 
might  say,  without  danger  of  libel,  their 
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cigars  are  all  equally  bad.  Over  every- 
thing this  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke;  it  is 
everywhere.  It  is  as  if  the  American  pol- 
itician had  to  go  to  tobacco  for  his  in- 
spiration, his  solace,  and  his  sustenance. 
Men  need  a  stimulant  when  they  are 
keyed  up  to  such  tension,  and  something 
more  potent  than  tobacco  is  resorted  to. 
Every  hotel  makes  special  preparations  to 


take  his  straight  must  go  elsewhere  dur- 
ing convention  time.  It  is  only  proper  to 
add  that  few  go  elsewhere. 

The  noise,  the  heat,  the  excitement 
are  indescribable.  A  dozen  times  during 
the  evening  the  human  Niagara  of  sound 
is  drowned  by  a  band  as  a  new  delegation 
marches  into  the  hotel  and  the  echo  of 
brass  and  thundering  drums  makes  the 


At  night  the  sound  of  bands  and  the  flare  cf  torches. — Page  652. 


liquidate  the  thirst  which  the  delegates  so 
readily  acquire.  The  ordinary  bar  is  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  demands  upon  it, 
and  to  meet  the  emergency  there  are  im- 
provised bars — long,  very  long,  rough  coun- 
ters, behind  which  are  a  regiment  of  bar- 
tenders, whose  activity  is  only  matched  by 
that  of  their  customers.  One  will  see  con- 
spicuous signs  with  the  words  :  "  No 
Mixed  Drinks."  The  bar-tender  has  no 
time  to  dally  with  compounds,  to  drop  in 
a  cherry  here  or  a  piece  of  orange-peel 
there  to  make  his  mixture  all  the  more  se- 
ductive.     The   politician  who    does   not 


gas-globes  quiver  and  the  walls  shake. 
A  dozen  times  during  the  evening  a  mot- 
ley procession  will  parade  around  the 
lobby,  perhaps  to  strike  terror  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  perhaps  to  encourage 
their  adherents  to  renewed  efforts.  A 
dozen  times  during  an  evening  the  lobby 
will  resound  with  frenzied  cheers.  A  cer- 
tain delegation,  whose  position  is  uncer- 
tain, has  declared  for  this  candidate  ;  an- 
other delegation,  instructed  for  a  favorite 
son,  has  voted  to  drop  its  candidate  after 
the  second  ballot.  Excitement  finds  its 
vent   in  cheers,    in  repeated  pilgrimages 
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to  the  bar.  Human  nature  does  not  ap- 
pear at  its  best  in  convention  time. 

There  is  another  scene  less  spectacular 
but  more  interesting.  The  lobby  is  like  a 
theatre,  open  to  the  public  ;  upstairs,  gen- 
erally on  the  second  floor,  is  the  machin- 
ery which  moves  the  puppets.  Penetrate 
behind  these  locked  and  well  guarded 
doors  and  you  shall  see  the  springs  and 
wheels,  you  shall  see  the  stage  furniture 
stripped  of  its  tinsel,  you  shall  see  the  men 
who  shout  not,  neither  do  they  cheer,  who 
plan  and  calculate,  who  remain  cool  and 
impassive  while  their  followers  grow  ex- 
cited and  exhibit  their  weakness  and  their 
vanities  to  all  the  world,  who  know  what 
pressure  to  put  on  one  man  and  what 
promise  to  make  to  another,  who  hold  in 
their  hands  a  hundred  strings  which  run 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  know 
by  experience  which  one  must  be  held 
taut,  and  which  may  be  relaxed. 

Two-score  men  usually  manage  a  con- 
vention. They  are  the  great  managers, 
the  personal  friends,  in  whose  hands  the 
candidates  have  placed  their  fate.  They 
are  the  men  who  deal  directly  with  the 
heads  of  delegations  and  who  make  the 
ante-convention  promises  which  turn  up 
after  election  to  plague  a  president.  The 
rank  and  file  imagine  that  they  nominate 
a  president.  The  managers  are  willing 
to  encourage  this  delusion  because  it  does 
no  harm,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rank 
and  file,  like  the  rank  and  file  in  any  other 
army,  simply  do  as  they  are  told.  Occa- 
sionally, so  seldom  that  the  country  stands 
amazed  when  it  happens,  the  army  revolts 
and  ignores  its  leaders,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  is  the  men  on  the  second  floor  be- 
hind the  locked  doors  who  originate,  plan 
and  execute,  and  in  whose  hands  the  ordi- 
nary delegate  is  only  a  puppet. 

The  convention  day.  Noon,  and  the 
convention  meets.  For  hours  before  the 
delegates  and  spectators  have  been  throng- 
ing to  the  hall,  usually  a  building  capable 
of  holding  some  20,000  people.  On  the 
platform  are  the  members  of  the  National 
Committee  and  their  guests,  on  the  floor 
below  the  delegates,  each  State  marked  off 
by  a  sign-post  bearing  its  name  ;  behind 
them  the  alternates,  who,  like  heirs  ex- 
pectant, wait  for  the  crown  to  pass  to 
them,  and  are  seldom  gratified  ;  flanking 
the  platform  the  newspaper  men,  in  the 
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galleries  men  and  women  by  the  thousand. 
Before  coming  to  the  convention  hall  the 
various  State  delegations  have  held  meet- 
ings and  elected  their  representatives  on 
the  committee  on  credentials,  on  the  plat- 
form and  other  committees,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee,  to 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed at  the  next  convention.  During 
the  four  years  of  their  term  the  members 
of  the  National  Committee  are  the  high- 
est executive  body  of  the  party,  and  they 
are  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
campaign  and  the  convening  of  the  fol- 
lowing convention.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  its 
members.  The  chairman  is  always  the 
personal  representative  of  the  nominee, 
who  may  select  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  act  as  his  chairman  if  he  so  desires, 
or  he  may  go  outside  of  the  committee  for 
his  chairman.  That  is  the  only  control  the 
candidate  has  over  the  committee,  al- 
though as  a  matter  of  fact  the  committee 
is  always  in  sympathy  with  him  and  is 
ready  to  accept  any  suggestion  he  may 
see  fit  to  make. 

What  the  20,000  people  have  come 
there  to  see  is  the  candidate  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  and  the  preliminaries  do 
not  interest  them  anymore  than  they  inter- 
est us.  In  the  secrecy  of  the  committee- 
room  hours  have  been  spent  in  planing 
down  and  trimming  a  single  plank  of  the 
platform,  or  in  smoothing  off  a  corner  so 
as  to  make  it  neatly  dovetail  into  its  fel- 
low, but  of  this  the  public  sees  nothing. 
Usually  the  platform  is  adopted  without 
dissent,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a  lifetime 
that  politicians  and  spectators  witness  a 
dramatic  scene  like  that  of  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  man  who  was  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  Republican  Party,  his  voice 
betraying  his  agitation,  tears  running 
down  his  furrowed  face,  protested  against 
the  adoption  of  the  platform,  and  with  all 
the  force  and  sincerity  which  has  charac- 
terized his  public  career  implored  his  as- 
sociates not  to  be  false  to  the  traditions 
of  the  party,  and  when  his  appeal  fell  on 
deaf  ears  he  and  a  handful  of  followers 
marched  out  of  the  hall  in  solemn  protest. 

Now  for  the  supreme  test.  The  roll  of 
States  is  called  for  nominations  for  the 
presidency.  When  a  State  has  a  candi- 
date to  present  the  announcement  is  made 
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by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  and 
one  of  the  delegates  advances  to  the  plat- 
form. It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
skilful  speaker.  If  he  possesses  that  pe- 
culiar gift  of  magnetism,  hypnotism  al- 
most, which  defies  analysis  but  which  has 
been  given  to  a  few  great  orators,  he  can 
play  upon  that  audience  and  make  it  as 
responsive  to  his  will  as  the  strings  are  to 
the  master.  A  National  Convention  is 
the  most  curious  assemblage  in  the  world. 
Its  latent  dynamic  force  is  tremendous. 
It  is  a  huge  mine  liable  at  any  moment  to 
fire  itself.  The  air  is  surcharged  with 
electricity.  Delegates  and  spectators,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  ten,  are  alike 
under  its  influence.  It  needs  but  the 
skilful  hand  to  connect  the  wires  and  ex- 
plode the  mine.  A  word,  a  phrase,  an 
epigram  has  swept  a  convention  off  its 
feet,  and  once  a  convention  is  stampeded 
its  masters  find  it  impossible  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  corral.  A  convention  has 
been  known  to  sit  through  hours  of  weary 
oratory  like  men  in  the  dark  groping  for 
a  ray  of  light,  when  suddenly  a  man  has 
sprung  upon  the  platform,  delivered  an 
impassioned  speech,  driven  the  spectators 
half  frantic  with  excitement,  moved  even 
the  delegates  who  were  trying  to  sit  im- 
passive, and  made  himself  the  nominee. 
So  over-wrought  is  the  atmosphere  of  a 
convention  that  a  thing  trivial  in  itself  as- 
sumes an  importance  out  of  all  real  pro- 
portion. The  sudden  display  of  a  banner 
with  the  face  of  a  candidate  has  been 
known  to  set  a  convention  wild.  At  a 
convention  not  many  years  ago  when  a 
candidate  had  been  placed  in  nomination 
and  the  candidate's  friends  were  cheer- 
ing his  name,  a  young  and  pretty  wom- 
an dressed  in  white  with  a  white  "pict- 
ure "  hat  commenced  to  wave  a  white 
parasol.  For  a  few  seconds  she  escaped 
attention,  then  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her 
as  she,  with  slow  and  graceful  movements, 
waved  her  parasol  backward  and  forward. 
Standing  there,  framed  as  it  were  by  the 
dark  clothes  of  the  men  and  women 
around  her,  the  sunlight  streaming  down 
full  upon  her  upturned  face  flushed  by 
excitement,  her  body  slowly  swinging  in 
rhythmical  cadence,  she  suggested  a 
Greek  priestess  in  the  temple  performing 
her  oblations,  and  she  made  such  a  pict- 
ure of  youth  and  beauty  and  passionate 


enthusiasm  that  the  veterans  who  had 
been  going  to  conventions  for  years,  and 
the  recruit  who  was  there  for  the  first 
time  stood  transfixed.  Minute  after  min- 
ute they  watched  her,  minute  after  minute 
the  cheering  and  the  shouting  were  kept  up 
until  the  space  of  ten  minute  shad  passed. 

The  speeches  have  all  been  made.  The 
candidates  have  been  placed  in  nomina- 
tion. The  secretary  calls  the  roll  of 
States,  the  chairman  of  the  delegation,  as 
the  State  is  called,  announcing  its  vote. 
A  thousand  pens  hang  on  every  word. 
Hundreds  of  newspaper  men  put  down 
the  figures  and  they  are  telegraphed  to 
every  quarter  of  the  country  before  the 
secretary  has  entered  them  on  his  roll. 
As  the  roll  progresses,  the  experienced 
politician  can  tell  whether  a  nomination 
will  be  made.  If  no  candidate  receives 
a  majority  in  a  Republican  Convention, 
or  two-thirds  in  a  Democratic,  a  second 
ballot  is  ordered.  This  ballot  may  show 
some  changes,  and  the  situation  is  begin- 
ning to  develop.  Another  ballot  and 
practically  no  change.  And  now  the 
psychological  moment.  A  recess  is  taken 
for  ten  minutes.  The  managers  bustle 
about  among  the  delegates,  some  dele- 
gations have  their  heads  close  together 
and  are  deciding  whether  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  stand  by  their  candidate  or  get 
into  the  band  wagon  and  ride  with  the 
man  who  is  evidently  going  to  win,  his 
managers  are  making  a  last  desperate  ap- 
peal to  a  delegation,  whose  twelve  or 
twenty  votes  will  turn  the  scale.  The 
spectators  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
being  done  on  the  floor  feel  that  the  end 
is  near.  It  is  in  the  air.  Not  the  most 
indifferent  can  remain  quite  calm.  The  ex- 
citement is  contagious.  Men  and  women 
who  go  there  simply  for  amusement, 
much  as  they  go  to  the  theatre,  find  their 
pulses  beating  a  trifle  quicker,  and  their 
eyes  strained  on  the  delegates  trying  to 
read  their  thoughts. 

Once  again  the  secretary  calls  the  roll. 
The  States  answer  as  before,  with  the  gap 
swiftly  closing  until  that  State  is  reached 
whose  vote  will  decide.  Now  only  one 
State  stands  between  doubt  and  certainty. 
There  is  a  little  pause,  one  of  those  un- 
conscious pauses,  as  if  to  accentuate  the 
response  which  shall  make  one  man  and 
destroy  the  hopes  of  all  the  others.     The 
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answer  comes,  the  twenty  votes  are  on  the 
winning  side,  victory  can  be  grasped. 
The  convention  cheers,  the  news  has  been 
flashed  from  Passamaquoddy  Head  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Gulf,  while  the  secretary  is  still  calling  the 
roll,  while  States  which  on  the  previous 
ballots  gave  their  votes  to  other  candi- 
dates are  tumbling  over  one  another  in 
their  anxiety  to  have  their  votes  changed 
and  be  recorded  for  the  victor.  Every 
man. is  anxious  to  be  on  the  band  wagon, 
to  sit  with  the  driver  if  possible,  and  to 
escape  the  odium  of  not  having  sense 
enough  to  get  a  seat. 

The  secretary  adds  up  his  roll  and  passes 
the  figures  to  the  chairman,  who  announces 
the  result,  and  then 

The  band  crashes  out,  but  louder  than 
the  lungs  of  brass  are  the  human  lungs. 
Men  and  women,  delegates  and  specta- 
tors, give  full  vent  to  their  enthusiasm 
and  vie  with  one  another  in  showing  it. 
Everybody  is  carried  away  by  the  excite- 
ment, the  delirium  almost.  Staid,  respect- 
able, gray-haired  delegates  seize  the  first 
thing  at  hand  to  wave  it  ;  high  in  the  air 
they  throw  their  hats,  papers,  fans  ;  some 
even  have  been  known  to  pull  off  their 
coats  and  swing  them  about  their  heads 
simply  to  have  some  means  of  giving  vent 
to  their  feelings  and  adding  to  the  general 
tumult.  Someone  brings  out  a  banner 
with  the  face  of  the  nominee  upon  it,  a 
dozen  men  spring  up  and  parade  around 
the  hall,  the  procession  growing  as  dele- 
gates from  all  sections  rush  down  to  join 
it,  many  as  they  pass  seize  the  sign-posts 
marking  their  seats,  others  bring  their 
delegation  flags  and  banners.  Thus  the 
circuit  of  the  hall  is  made  for  three  or 
four  times,  flags  waving  on  floor  and  in 
the  galleries,  bedlam  rioting  everywhere. 
And  never  for  one  moment  does  the  ap- 
plause stop.  It  beats  upon  the  ears  like 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  upon  a  barren  beach. 
One  thinks  this  has  been  going  on  for 
hours  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  only  been 
ten  minutes,  and  then  there  is  a  lull,  just 
as  at^  times  for  a  brief  second  between  two 
billows  the  ocean  seems  to  be  very  quiet 
and  the  next  moment  a  crashing  wave 
throws  its  spume  in  all  directions  and 
beats  more  fiercely  than  ever  upon  the 
unprotected  coast.  The  applause  dies 
down,  for  a  second,  only  to  gain  a  newer, 


a  deeper,  a  more  vehement  tone.  The 
waves  eddy  and  swirl  and  surge,  they 
come  thundering  down  and  up,  they  pour 
out  in  a  tumultuous  torrent,  they  engulf 
everything  and  make  everything  contrib- 
ute to  their  volume.  When  men  get  tired 
of  yelling  they  stamp,  when  they  get  tired 
of  stamping  they  clap,  when  throats  and 
feet  and  hands  are  forced  to  surrender, 
noise  can  be  made  with  tin  horns,  with 
sticks  banged  against  chairs,  with  chairs 
banged  against  the  floor.  Noise,  noise, 
noise.  These  be  the  plaudits  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  uncrowned  king. 

The  chairman  has  been  standing  at  his 
desk,  gavel  in  hand.  What  avails  one 
man  against  a  multitude,  one  puny  gavel 
against  Thor's  hammer  ?  When  the  stream 
has  spent  its  fury,  when  'men  and  women 
stop  because  they  are  physically  unable  to 
go  on,  when  the  man  with  the  trombone 
has  tromboned  himself  into  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy and  the  drummer  has  paralyzed  his 
wrist,  the  chairman  timidly  raps  for  order 
and  at  last  succeeds  in  getting  it.  There 
is  the  vice-president  to  be  nominated,  but 
that  is  done  in  short  order.  There  are  a 
few  routine  matters  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
then  the  convention  passes  into  history. 

The  real  work  of  the  campaign  now 
commences.  The  chairman  of  the  nation- 
al committee  has  a  small  executive  com- 
mittee to  assist  him,  so  that  the  campaign 
is  managed  by  not  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  men.  Presidential  campaigns  are 
costly,  and  one  of  the  first  things  the  com- 
mittee has  to  do  is  to  provide  ways  and 
means.  The  only  sources  of  revenue  are 
the  voluntary  contributions  from  persons 
interested  in  the  party's  success.  It  has  al- 
ways been  an  interesting  question  what  a 
presidential  campaign  costs.  The  chair- 
man, the  treasurer,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  know,  but  they  keep  this  information 
to  themselves.  One  reads  exaggerated  ac- 
counts in  the  newspapers,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  one  of  the  great  parties  a  few 
years  ago  spent  $5,000,000.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly excessive,  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
conservative  statement  that  both  national 
committees  this  year  will  spend  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars  each,  and  this  does 
not  include  what  the  various  State  commit- 
tees will  disburse  independently  of  the  na- 
tional committees.  A  presidential  election 
runs  into  the  millions. 
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Politics  to-day  means  organization,  the 
same  thorough,  efficient,  comprehensive 
organization  that  one  finds  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  great  railroad  or  any  other 
large  business.  The  national  committee 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  State  com- 
mittees. There  are  States  so  absolutely 
safe  that  they  require  no  attention  from 
the  national  committee.  There  are  some 
States  so  hopelessly  antagonistic  that  to 
make  a  fight  there  would  be  simply  to  sac- 
rifice money  and  effort.  To  keep  the  en- 
emy fully  occupied  a  sham  campaign  is 
sometimes  made  in  such  States,  but  the 
managers  never  count  on  carrying  them. 
The  real  fighting  ground  is  in  the  uncer- 
tain and  doubtful  States.  These  States 
must  be  carried  to  spell  success,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  campaign  will  wage  with 
deadly  fierceness  from  the  day  after  the 
nomination  has  been  made  until  the  day 
before  the  ballots  are  cast.  To  bring  to 
their  support  every  voter  in  the  State,  the 
two  committees,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic,  will  endeavor  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  male  of  voting  age,  with- 
out regard  to  present  or  past  affiliations, 
literature  presenting  the  position  of  the 
party  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  To 
do  this  millions  of  documents  are  printed 
in  every  modern  language,  and  through 
the  literary  bureau  given  circulation.  The 
head  of  the  literary  bureau  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  national  chairman's  subor- 
dinates. He  must  in  a  few  weeks  create 
the  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  these 
documents,  he  must  attend  to  their  prep- 
aration and  printing,  he  must  have  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  Avhere  to  distribute 
his  literature.  In  one  State  "  imperialism," 
for  instance,  may  really  be  the  great 
issue,  and  the  two  chairmen  will  endeavor 
to  flood  that  State  with  arguments  for  and 
against  it.  Not  only  will  the  speeches  of 
the  leaders  in  Congress  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters,  but  there  will  also  be 
distributed  carefully  written  articles,  pre- 
pared with  all  the  ingenuity  and  sophistry 
which  trained  writers  know  how  to  em- 
ploy. Anything  can  be  proved  by  figures, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign any  argument  advanced  on  one 
side  is  sure  to  be  controverted  by  the 
other.  In  large  cities,  like  Chicago  and 
New  York,  where  all  the  world  has  col- 
onized, and  where  the  people  of  one  race 


may  have  a  deadly  hatred  for  those  of 
another,  the  preparation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  campaign  literature  calls  for  the 
nicest  discrimination  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions. 

While  the  written  word  is  being  sowed 
the  spoken  word  is  not  neglected.  The 
spellbinder  is  heard  in  the  land.  To 
arouse  enthusiasm,  to  get  men  interested 
in  the  campaign  as  they  are  interested  in 
nothing  else,  to  make  each  man  a  mis- 
sionary for  the  conversion  of  one  from 
the  other  side  who  sits  in  -outer  darkness, 
for  this  all  campaign  managers  strive. 
For  this  purpose  the  speakers  are  em- 
ployed. Meetings  by  day,  meetings  by 
night,  meetings  in  theatre,  meetings  in 
school-house,  meetings  in  tents,  meetings 
in  the  open  air,  everywhere  the  flow  of 
words.  We  Americans  are  an  emotional 
people,  and  our  emotions  are  easily  stirred 
by  sound  and  color.  The  power  of  as- 
sociation is  recognized  by  the  managers, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  this  men  are  en- 
couraged to  join  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations for  campaign  purposes.  In  the 
daytime  the  streets  echo  to  the  music  of 
marching  feet  as  a  club  escorts  a  great 
campaign  orator  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  at  night  the  sound  of  bands  and  the 
flare  of  torches  announce  that  all  those 
who  care  may  hear  more  campaign 
speeches.  It  is  a  continuous  performance, 
so  adjusted  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
everyone,  no  matter  what  his  station  or 
what  his  hours  of  labor.  To  catch  the 
business  men  meetings  are  held  in  the 
business  districts  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  a  great  banker  or  captain  of  indus- 
try talks  for  ten  minutes,  and  as  a  business 
man  gives  the  reasons  why  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs  is  worthy  of  support. 
At  night,  in  another  section  of  the  city, 
where  men  and  women  live  in  tenements 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  where  language 
and  customs  and  dress  are  foreign,  where 
men,  after  their  day's  work,  are  too  tired 
to  go  to  the  orator,  the  orator  comes  to 
them,  relying  on  curiosity  to  gather  him  an 
audience.  His  stage  is  usually  a  cart,  his 
footlights  a  couple  of  ill  smelling  torches, 
whose  sooty  flickering  throws  fantastic 
shadows  over  a  circle  of  bronzed  and 
olive-skinned  men,  whose  long  hair  and 
heavy  beards  show  their  foreign  birth. 
They  stand  silent,  eagerly  drinking  in  the 
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words  of  the  orator,  and  although  their 
hands  are  dirty  and  their  clothes  bear 
witness  to  their  occupations,  they  will, 
after  the  speaker  has  left  them  to  make  a 
similar  speech  in  another  quarter  of  the 
town,  gather  at  the  corner  saloon  and 
discuss  politics  with  as  much  eagerness 
if  not  with  as  much  intelligence  as  the 
bankers  gathered  at  their  club  talk  over 
the  speech  they  heard  that  afternoon. 
And  in  a  republic,  where  all  men  are  equal 
and  where  the  vote  of  the  savant  is  bal- 
anced by  that  of  the  idiot,  the  ignorant 
foreigner  in  the  slums  is  of  as  much  con- 
cern to  the  politician  as  the  banker  on 
Nob  Hill. 

Each  State  has  its  own  organization. 
The  national  chairman  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  State  chairmen  so  as  to 
lend  them  assistance  whenever  it  is  need- 
ed. There  are  various  ways  to  ascertain 
the  political  drift.  In  some  States,  about 
the  middle  of  the  campaign,  a  house  to 
house  canvass  is  made ;  and  it  is  done  with 
such  skill  and  fidelity  that  it  is  as  accurate 
almost  as  a  government  census.  A  month 
or  six  weeks  later  another  enumeration  will 
be  made  and  the  figures  compared,  which 
will  show  whether  the  lines  want  strength- 
ening and,  if  so,  where.  The  only  factor 
in  the  equation  which  bothers  the  political 
mathematician  is  the  vest-pocket  vote — 
the  men  who  say  nothing,  but  whose  minds 
are  made  up. 

While  the  captains  of  tens  and  hun- 
dreds are  hard  at  work,  the  man  for  whom 
all  this  is  done  is  not  idle.  If  the  candi- 
date is  a  President  seeking  re-election  eti- 
quette prescribes  that  his  interest  in  the 
campaign  must  be  dignified  and  almost 
indifferent.  He  may  not  go  on  the 
stump,  although  he  may  deliver  a  few 
speeches  here  and  there,  couched  in  a  lof- 
ty tone  (or  what  is  supposed  to  be  lofty), 
as  a  patriot  rather  than  a  politician.  A 
President  can  always  find  it  convenient  to 
make  a  speech  where  he  thinks  it  will  ad- 
vance his  cause  the  most.  There  are  al- 
ways fairs  to  be  opened,  corner-stones  to 
be  laid,  volunteers  to  be  welcomed,  and  a 
committee  of  arrangements  is  only  too  glad 
to  have  the  President  as  an  attraction. 
But  if  the  candidate  is  not  the  President 
he  is  under  far  less  restraint.  He  can  stay 
quietly  at  his  home  and  have  the  faithful 
brought  to  him  to  worship  at  his  shrine,  or 
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he  can  go  whith- 
er he  listeth, 
making  one  or  a 
dozen  speeches 
a  day,  travelling 
a  thousand  or 
ten  thousand 
miles,  if  he  thinks 
it  will  be  for  his 
advantage  so  to 
do  and  he  is 
physically  able  to  stand  the  fatigue. 
Perhaps  the  most  trying  time  in  a  man's 
life  are  the  months  he  spends  between 
the  nomination  and  election — or  defeat. 
From  the  moment  he  is  nominated  he 
lives  in  a  glass  house  with  an  X-ray  ma- 
chine at  every  corner  of  every  room. 
Every  word  he  utters  is  taken  down  and 
scanned  by  a  thousand  unscrupulous  eyes 
and  considered  by  a  thousand  unscrupu- 
lous brains  to  see  if  it  can  be  distorted  or 
its  meaning  changed  so  as  to  do  some 
harm.  Even  before  he  has  spoken  there 
are  men  trying  to  forecast  what  he  will 
do  or  say  on  a  certain  occasion.  The 
fierce  light  which  beats  on  a  throne  com- 
pared with  that  enveloping  the  candidate, 
making  a  perpetual  pillar  of  illumination 
so  that  the  beating  of  his  heart  even  can 
be  seen  by  all  men,  is  a  path  blazoned  by 
a  tallow  dip  compared  to  the  blaze  cut 
by  an  electric  light.  Kings,  presidents, 
ministers  of  state,  poets,  warriors  and 
matinee  heroes  may  enjoy  some  privacy 
occasionally  when  they  cease  to  be  rare 
china,  perpetually  in  dread  of  having 
their  refined  glass  cracked,  and  become 
common  clay,  which  does  not  fear  for  its 
polish.  But  a  presidential  candidate  be- 
longs to  the  public,  and  the  public  will 
not  surrender  one  jot  of  its  ownership. 
Nor   can   the    candidate    dispute    it.     A 
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careless  word,  a  too  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  half-mumbled  sentences  of  a  well- 
meaning  but  indiscreet  sympathizer,  may 
cost  him  the  election.  When  three  words 
defeated  a  candidate,  an  election  lost  by 
1,200  votes,  who  shall  say  that  the  way 
is  not  beset  with  dangers  ?  This  constant 
living  for  the  public,  this  constant  weigh- 
ing of  words  and  dreading  one  misused, 


tally  and  physically  ;  they  watch  to  see 
that  he  walks  in  none  of  the  pitfalls  so 
craftily  spread  in  his  path ;  they  watch  his 
words  as  he  utters  them,  and  they  watch 
them  again  after  they  have  appeared  in 
print. 

And  now  the  supreme  moment,  the  cul- 
mination of  all  this  labor.  Everything 
has  been  said  ;   everything  has  been  done 
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this  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  and  the  striv- 
ing to  devise  new  methods  to  win  votes 
generally  has  its  effect  upon  the  nominee, 
which  has  led  to  the  axiom  that  no  man 
can  manage  his  own  campaign.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  a  man,  no  matter  how 
long  his  experience  in  politics  or  how  skil- 
ful a  manager,  can  successfully  conduct 
his  own  campaign.  No  matter  how  cool 
his  judgment  and  clear  his  vision,  no 
matter  how  ready  in  resource  and  how 
courageous  under  attack,  when  he  is  both 
candidate  and  manager  he  loses  his  sense 
of  perspective  and  proportion  ;  his  nerve 
is  shaken,  his  eyes  are  clouded  and  he 
becomes  erratic  and  irritable.  Presidential 
candidates  are  watched  by  their  advisers 
like  a  horse  entered  for  the  great  event 
of  the  year  is  watched  by  his  trainer  and 
jockey.     They  watch  the  candidate  raen- 


that  skill  and  experience  can  suggest. 
The  night  before  the  election  the  two 
chairmen  issue  their  final  address  to  the 
armies,  urging  them  to  be  vigilant,  coura- 
geous and  determined  on  the  morrow  ; 
promising  rewards  for  the  arrest  and  de- 
tection of  fraudulent  voters,  a  piece  of 
hypocrisy  which  means  nothing  and  does 
not  deter  the  scoundrel  who  has  been 
bribed  to  vote  under  another  man's  name. 
On  the  day  of  election  the  head-quarters, 
which  for  so  long  have  been  such  a  scene 
of  activity,  are  deserted,  but  after  night- 
fall, when  the  polls  have  closed,  the 
rooms  are  crowded.  Bulletins  from  State 
chairmen  trickle  in,  fragmentary  and  too 
indefinite  on  which  to  base  calculations. 
As  the  evening  draws  on  the  dispatches 
come  in  faster  and  the  telegraph  hums  its 
note  of  victory  or  despair.     Politicians  of 
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all  ranks,  from  the  "boss"  down  to  the 
ward  heeler,  crowd  the  room,  hanging  on 
every  word,  nervously  waiting  the  ver- 
dict ;  too  excited  to  sit,  too  keyed  up  to 
stand  quietly  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time.  Now  the  dispatches  come 
rolling  in  a  steady  stream  and  the  tele- 
graph instruments  keep  up  their  endless 
song,  and  it  is  a  song  intelligible  enough 
to  be  translated  into  words.  As  the  bul- 
letins are  received  they  are  read  out  and 
the  political  mathematicians  commence  to 
cipher  on  the  results.  Like  the  scientist 
who,  if  given  a  bone,  can  tell  the  size, 
weight,  and  character  of  the  animal,  given 
a  precinct,  a  city,  or  a  county  the  political 
mathematician  can  tell  the  majority  of  the 
city,  county,  or  State.  If  the  current  is 
running  their  way  there  is  much  joy,  con- 
gratulations are  exchanged,  cheers  given 
when  an  unexpected  victory  is  announced, 
and  cigars  are  smoked  with  a  calm  air  of 
triumph.  But  when  the  telegraph  tells 
one  unbroken  series  of  defeats,  when 
stronghold  after  stronghold  falls  into  the 
enemy's  grasp,  when  the  flower  of  the 
army  has  gone  down  and  the  citadel  it- 
self trembles,  the  cigars  go  out,  faces  are 


clouded,  silently  men  creep  away,  and  be- 
fore the  crowd  on  the  streets  has  tired  of 
watching  the  bulletins  the  lights  are  out, 
the  doors  are  locked,  and  there  is  naught 
but  blackness  to  show  for  the  labors  of  the 
past  six  months. 

It  is  in  the  camp  of  the  victors  that  the 
watch-fires  blaze  merrily,  and  around 
which  the  tired  soldiers  are  resting  content 
now  that  the  battle  is  won.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessful chairman  who  holds  a  reception, 
whose  power  is  so  great  that  he  is  a  man 
to  be  flattered  and  courted,  and  who,  if  he 
is  ambitious,  may  build  his  future  as  he 
pleases ;  he  may  go  into  the  cabinet  or  be 
sent  to  an  European  court  as  an  ambas- 
sador, for  what  a  chairman  asks  from  a 
President  that  must  he  receive.  And  while 
his  rival  has  gone  to  his  hotel  disap- 
pointed and  humiliated,  smarting  under  the 
sting  of  defeat,  the  stigma  of  failure  upon 
him,  his  political  future  perhaps  ruined, 
the  successful  chairman  waits  until  the 
election  is  his  beyond  peradventure  of 
doubt,  and  then  sends  a  dispatch  to  the 
candidate,  saying  : 

u  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President." 
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Impromptu  Parade 
when  Result  Seems 
Certain. 
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A    DIALOGUE 
By  Edith  Wharton 

Mrs.  Ambrose  Dale — forty,  slender,  still  young — sits  in  her  drawing-room  at  the 
tea-table.  The  winter  twilight  is  falling,  a  lamp  has  been  lit,  there  is  a  fire  on  the 
heart Ji,  and  the  room  is  pleasantly  dim  and  flower-scented.  Books  are  scattered 
everywhere — mostly  with  autograph  inscriptions  " From  the  Author''1 — and  a  large 

portrait  of  Mrs.  Dale,  at  her  desk,  with  papers  strewn  about  her,  takes  up  one  of 
the  wall-panels.     Before  Mrs.  Dale  stands  Hilda,  fair  and  twenty,  her  hands 

full  of  letters. 


Mrs.  Dale.  Ten  more  applications 
for  autographs?  Isn't  it  strange  that 
people  who'd  blush  to  borrow  twenty 
dollars  don't  scruple  to  beg  for  an  auto- 
graph ? 

Hilda  (reproach filly).     Oh 

Mrs.  Dale.  What's  the  difference, 
pray  ? 

Hilda.  Only  that  your  last  autograph 
sold  for  fifty 

Mrs.  Dale  (not  displeased).  Ah  ? 
— I  sent  for  you,  Hilda,  because  I'm 
dining  out  to-night,  and  if  there's  noth- 
ing important  to  attend  to  among  these 
letters  you  needn't  sit  up  for  me. 

Hilda.  You  don't  mean  to  work  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Perhaps;  but  I  sha'n't 
need  you.  You'll  see  that  my  cigarettes 
and  coffee-machine  are  in  place,  and  that 
I  don't  have  to  crawl  about  the  floor  in 
search  of  my  pen- wiper  ?  That's  all. 
Now  about  these  letters 

Hilda  (impulsively).     Oh,  Mrs.   Dale 


Mrs.   Dale.  Well  ? 

Hilda.   I'd  rather  sit  up  for  you. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Child,  I've  nothing  for 
you  to  do.  I  shall  be  blocking  out  the 
tenth  chapter  of  "  Winged  Purposes,"  and 
it  won't  be  ready  for  you  till  next  week. 

Hilda.  It  isn't  that — but  it's  so  beau- 
tiful to  sit  here,  watching  and  listening, 
all  alone  in  the  night,  and  to  feel  that 
you're  in  there  (she  points  to  the  study- 
door)  creating — .  (Impulsively.)  What 
do  I  care  for  sleep  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (indulgently).  Child — 
silly  child  ! —  Yes,  I  should  have  felt 
so  at  your  age — it  would  have  been   an 

inspiration 
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Hilda  (rapt).     It  is  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  But  you  must  go  to  bed ; 
I  must  have  you  fresh  in  the  morning  ; 
for  you're  still  at  the  age  when  one  is 
fresh  in  the  morning  !  (She  sighs.)  The 
letters  ?  (Abruptly.)  Do  you  take  notes 
of  what  you  feel,  Hilda — here,  all  alone 
in  the  night,  as  you  say  ? 

Hilda  (shyly ).     I  have 

Mrs.   Dale  (smiling).     For  the  diary  ? 

Hilda  (nods  and  blushes). 

Mrs.  Dale  (caressingly ).  Goose  ! — 
Well,  to  business.     What  is  there  ? 

Hilda.  Nothing  important,  except  a 
letter  from  Stroud  &  Fayerweather  to 
say  that  the  question  of  the  royalty  on 
"  Pomegranate  Seed  "  has  been  settled  in 
your  favor.  The  English  publishers  of 
"  Immolation  "  write  to  consult  you  about 
a  six-shilling  edition ;  Olafson,  the  Copen- 
hagen publisher,  applies  for  permission  to 
bring  out  a  Danish  translation  of  "  The 
Idol's  Feet  "  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Sem- 
aphore wants  a  new  serial — I  think  that's 
all ;  except  that  Woman1  s  Sphere  and  The 
Droplight,  ask  for  interviews — with  pho- 
tographs  

Mrs.  Dale.  The  same  old  story  !  I'm 
so  tired  of  it  all.  (To  herself  in  an  un- 
dertone.) But  how  should  I  feel  if  it 
all  stopped  ?  (The  senjant  brings  in  a 
card.) 

Mrs.  Dale  (reading  it).  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  Paul  Ventnor  ?  (To  the  servant.) 
Show  Mr.  Ventnor  up.  (To  herself.) 
Paul  Ventnor  ! 

Hilda  (breathless ) 
the  Mr.  Ventnor  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (smiling). 
only  one. 


Oh,  Mrs.  Dale- 


1  fancy  there's 
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Hilda.  The  great,  great  poet  ?  (Ir- 
resolute.)    No,  I  don't  dare 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  a  tinge  of  impatience ), 
What  ? 

Hilda  (fervently).  Ask  you — if  I 
might — oh,  here  in  this  corner,  where  he 
can't  possibly  notice  me — stay  just  a  mo- 
ment ?  Just  to  see  him  come  in  ?  To 
see  the  meeting  between  you — the  great- 
est novelist  and  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
age  ?  Oh,  it's  too  much  to  ask  !  It's 
an  historic  moment. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Why,  I  suppose  it  is.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  in  that  light.  Well 
(smiling),  for  the  diary 

Hilda.  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you  ! 
I'll  be  off  the  very  instant  I've  heard  him 
speak. 

Mrs.  Dale.  The  very  instant,  mind. 
(She  rises,  looks  at  herself  hi  the  glass, 
smooths  her  hair,  sits  down  a  gam,  and 
rattles  the  tea-caddy.)  Isn't  the  room 
very  warm  ? —  (She  looks  over  at  her 
portrait.)  I've  grown  stouter  since  that 
was  painted —  You'll  make  a  fortune 
out  of  that  diary,  Hilda 

Hilda  (modestly ).  Four  publishers 
have  applied  to  me  already- 

The  Servant  (announces).  Mr.  Paul 
Ventnor. 

(Tall,  nearing  fifty,  with  an  incipient 
stoutness  buttoned  into  a  masterly  frock- 
coat,  Ventnor  drops  his  glass  and  advances 
vaguely,  with  a  short-sighted  stare.) 

Ventnor.   Mrs.  Dale  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  My  dear  friend  !  This  is 
kind.  (She  looks  over  her  shoulder  at 
Hilda,  who  vanishes  through  the  door  to 
the  left.)  The  papers  announced  your 
arrival,  but  I  hardly  hoped 

Ventnor  (whose  short-sighted  stare  is 
seen  to  conceal  a  deeper  embarrassment). 
You  hadn't  forgotten  me,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Delicious  !  Do  you  forget 
that  you're  public  property  ? 

Ventnor.  Forgotten,  I  mean,  that  we 
were  old  friends  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Such  old  friends  !  May 
I  remind  you  that  it's  nearly  twenty  years 
since  we've  met  ?  Or  do  you  find  cold 
reminiscences  indigestible  ? 

Ventnor.  On  the  contrary,  I've  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  dish  of  them — we'll 
warm  them  up  together.  You're  my  first 
visit. 

Mrs.    Dale.     How   perfect    of   you  ! 


So  few  men  visit  their  women  friends  in 
chronological  order  ;  or  at  least  they  gen- 
erally do  it  the  other  way  round,  beginning 
with  the  present  day  and  working  back — 
if  there's  time — to  prehistoric  woman. 

Ventnor.  But  when  prehistoric  wom- 
an has  become  historic  woman — ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Oh,  it's  the  reflection  of 
my  glory  that  has  guided  you  here,  then  ? 

Ventnor.  It's  a  spirit  in  my  feet  that 
has  led  me,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to 
the  most  delightful  spot  I  know. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Oh,  the  first  opportu- 
nity— ! 

Ventnor.  I  might  have  seen  you  very 
often  before  ;  but  never  just  in  the  right 
way. 

Mrs.  Dale.   Is  this  the  right  way  ? 

Ventnor.  It  depends  on  you  to  make 
it  so. 

Mrs.  Dale.  What  a  responsibility  ! 
What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ventnor.  Talk  to  me  —  make  me 
think  you're  a  little  glad  to  see  me  ;  give 
me  some  tea  and  a  cigarette  ;  and  say 
you're  out  to  everyone  else. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Is  that  all  ?  (She  hands 
him  a  cup  of  tea.)  The  cigarettes  are  at 
your  elbow —  And  do  you  think  I 
shouldn't  have  been  glad  to  see  you  be- 
fore ? 

Ventnor.  No  ;  I  think  I  should  have 
been  too  glad  to  see  you. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Dear  me,  what  precau- 
tions !  I  hope  you  always  wear  goloshes 
when  it  looks  like  rain,  and  never  by  any 
chance  expose  yourself  to  a  draught.  But 
I  had  an  idea  that  poets  courted  the  emo- 
tions  

Ventnor.   Do  novelists  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  If  you  ask  me — on  paper  ! 

Ventnor.  Just  so  ;  that's  safest.  My 
best  things  about  the  sea  have  been  writ- 
ten on  shore.  (He  looks  at  her  thought- 
fully.) But  it  wouldn't  have  suited  us  in 
the  old  days,  would  it  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (sighing).  When  we  were 
real  people  ! 

Ventnor.   Real  people  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Are  you,  now  ?  I  died 
years  ago.  What  you  see  before  you  is  a 
figment  of  the  reporter's  brain — a  monster 
manufactured  out  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs, with  ink  in  its  veins.  A  keen 
sense  of  copyright  is  my  nearest  approach 
to  an  emotion. 
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Ventnor   (sighing).    Ah,    well, 
As  you  say,  we're  public  property. 

Mrs.  Dale.  If  one  shared  equally 
with  the  public  !  But  the  last  shred  of 
my  identity  is  gone. 

Ventnor.  Most  people  would  be  glad 
to  part  with  theirs  on  such  terms.  I  have 
followed  your  work  with  immense  interest. 
"  Immolation  "  is  a  masterpiece.  I  read 
it  last  summer  when  it  first  came  out. 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  a  shade  less  warmth ). 
"  Immolation  "  has  been  out  three  years. 

Ventnor.  Oh,  by  Jove — no  ?  Surely 
not —  But  one  is  so  overwhelmed — one 
loses  count.  (Reproachfully.)  Why  have 
you  never  sent  me  your  books  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.   For  that  very  reason. 

Ventnor  (deprecatingly ).  You  know 
I  didn't  mean  it  for  you  !  And  my  first 
book — do  you  remember — was  dedicated 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Dale.   "  Silver  Trumpets  " 

Ventnor  (much  interested).  Have  you 
a  copy  still,  by  any  chance  ?  The  first 
edition,  I  mean  ?  Mine  was  stolen  years 
ago.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  your 
hand  on  it  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (taking  a  small  shabby  book 
from  the  table  at  her  side).      It's  here. 

Ventnor  (eagerly).  May  I  have  it  ? 
Ah,  thanks.  This  is  very  interesting.  The 
last  copy  sold  in  London  for  ^40,  and 
they  tell  me  the  next  will  fetch  twice  as 
much.     It's  quite  introuvable. 

Mrs.  Dale.  I  know  that.  (A  pause. 
She  takes  the  book  from  him,  opens  it,  and 
reads,  half  to  herself — ) 

How  much  7ve  two  have  seen  together, 

Of  other  eyes  unwist. 
Dear  as  in  days  of  leafless  weather 

The  willow's  saffron  mist, 

Strange  as  the  hour  when  Hesper  swings 

A -sea  in  beryl  green, 
While  overhead  on  dalliant  ivings 

The  daylight  hangs  serene, 

And  thrilling  as  a  meteor  s  fall 

Through  depths  of  lonely  sky, 
When  each  to  each  l7vo  watchers  call — 

/  sav;  it  ! — So  did  I. 

Ventnor.  Thin,  thin — the  troubadour 
tinkle.  Odd  how  little  promise  there  is  in 
first  volumes  ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  irresistible  emphasis). 
I  thought  there  was  a  distinct  promise  in 
this  ! 


Ventnor  (seeing  his  mistake).  Ah — 
the  one  you  would  never  let  me  fulfil  ? 
(Sentimentally.)  How  inexorable  you 
were  !     You  never  dedicated  a  book  to 


I   hadn't  begun  to  write 
-dedicating  things  to  each 


me. 

Mrs.  Dale. 
when  we  were- 
other. 

Ventnor.  Not  for  the  public — but  you 
wrote  for  me  ;  and,  wonderful  as  you  are, 
you've  never  written  anything  since  that 
I  care  for  half  as  much  as 

Mrs.  Dale  (interested).     Well? 

Ventnor.  Your  letters. 

Mrs.  Dale  (in  a  changed  voice).  My 
letters — do  you  remember  them  ? 

Ventnor.  When  I  don't,  I  reread 
them. 

Mrs.  Dale  (incredulous).  You  have 
them  still  ? 

Ventnor  {unguardedly).  You  haven't 
mine,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (playfully).  Oh,  you  were 
a  celebrity  already.  Of  course  I  kept 
them  !  (Smiling.)  Think  what  they  are 
worth  now  !  I  always  keep  them  locked 
up  in  my  safe  over  there.  (She  indicates 
a  cabinet). 

Ventnor  (after  a  pause).  I  always 
carry  yours  with  me. 

Mrs.  Dale  (laughing).     You 

Ventnor.  Wherever  I  go.  (A  longer 
pause.  She  looks  at  him  fixedly.)  I 
have  them  with  me  now. 

Mrs.  Dale  (agitated).  You  —  have 
them  with  you — now  ? 

Ventnor  (embarrassed).  Why  not  ? 
One  never  knows 

Mrs.  Dale   Never  knows ? 

Ventnor  (  humorously).  Gad — when 
the  bank-examiner  may  come  round.  You 
forget  I'm  a  married  man. 

Mrs.  Dale.   Ah — yes. 

Ventnor  (sits  down  beside  her).  I 
speak  to  you  as  I  couldn't  to  anyone 
else — without  deserving  a  kicking.  You 
know  how  it  all  came  about.  (A  pause.) 
You'll  bear  witness  that  it  wasn't  till  you 
denied  me  all  hope 

Mrs.  Dale  (a  little  breathless).  Yes, 
yes 

Ventnor.  Till  you  sent  me  from 
you 


Mrs.  Dale.  It's  so  easy  to  be  heroic 
when  one  is  young  !  One  doesn't  realize 
how  long  life  is  going  to  last  afterward. 
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(Musing.)  Nor  what  weary  work  it  is 
gathering  up  the  fragments. 

Ventnor.  But  the  time  comes  when 
one  sends  for  the  china-mender,  and  has 
the  bits  riveted  together,  and  turns  the 
cracked  side  to  the  wall 

Mrs.  Dale.  And  denies  that  the  article 
was  ever  damaged  ? 

Ventnor.  Eh  ?  Well,  the  great  thing, 
you  see,  is  to  keep  one's  self  out  of  reach 
of  the  housemaid's  brush.  (A  pause.) 
If  you're  married  you  can't  —  always. 
(Smiling.)  Don't  you  hate  to  be  taken 
down  and  dusted  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  intention).  You  for- 
get how  long  ago  my  husband  died.  It's 
fifteen  years  since  I've  been  an  object  of 
interest  to  anybody  but  the  public. 

Ventnor  (smiling).  The  only  one 
of  your  admirers  to  whom  you've  ever 
given  the  least  encouragement  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  Say  rather  the  most  easily 
pleased  ! 

Ventnor.  Or  the  only  one  you  cared 
to  please  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Ah,  you  haven 7  kept  my 
letters ! 

Ventnor  (gravely ).  Is  that  a  chal- 
lenge ?  Look  here,  then  !  (He  draws 
a  packet  from  his  pocket  and  holds  it  out  to 
her). 

Mrs.  Dale  (taking  the  packet  and  look- 
ing at  him  earnestly ).  Why  have  you 
brought  me  these  ? 

Ventnor.  I  didn't  bring  them  ;  they 
came  because  I  came — that's  all.  (Ten- 
tatively.)    Are  we  unwelcome  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (who  has  undone  the 
packet  and  does  not  appear  to  hear  him). 
The  very  first  I  ever  wrote  you — the  day 
after  we  met  at  the  concert.  How  on 
earth  did  you  happen  to  keep  it  ?  (She 
glances  over  it.)  How  perfectly  ab- 
surd !  Well,  it's  not  a  compromising 
document. 

Ventnor.  I'm  afraid  none  of  them  are. 

Mrs.  Dale  (quickly).  Is  it  to  that 
they  owe  their  immunity  ?  Because  one 
could  leave  them  about  like  safety 
matches  ? — Ah,  here's  another  I  remem- 
ber— I  wrote  that  the  day  after  we  went 
skating  together  for  the  first  time.  (She 
reads  it  slowly.)  How  odd  !  How  very 
odd  ! 

Ventnor.   What  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Why,  it's  the  most  curious 


thing — I  had  a  letter  of  this  kind  to  do 
the  other  day,  in  the  novel  I'm  at  work 
on  now — the  letter  of  a  woman  who  is 
just — just  beginning 

Ventnor.  Yes — just  beginning ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  And,  do  you  know,  I  find 
the  best  phrase  in  it,  the  phrase  I  some- 
how regarded  as  the  fruit  of — well,  of  all 
my  subsequent  discoveries  —  is  simply 
plagiarized,  word  for  word,  from  this  ! 

Ventnor  (eagerly ).  I  told  you  so  ! 
You  were  all  there  ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (critically ).  But  the  rest 
of  it's  poorly  done — very  poorly.  (Reads 
the  letter  over.)  H'm — I  didn't  know 
how  to  leave  off.  It  takes  me  forever  to 
get  out  of  the  door. 

Ventnor  (gayly).  Perhaps  I  was  there 
to  prevent  you  !  (After  a  pause.)  I 
wonder  what  I  said  in  return  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (interested).  Shall  we 
look  ?  (She  rises. )  Shall  we — really  ?  I 
have  them  all  here,  you  know.  (She  goes 
toward  the  cabinet. ) 

Ventnor  (following  her  with  repressed 
eagerness  ) .      O  h — all ! 

Mrs.   Dale   (throws  open   the  door  of 
the  cabinet,  revealing  a  number  of  packets). 
Don't  you  believe  me  now  ? 

Ventnor.  Good  heavens  !  How  I 
must  have  repeated  myself  !  But  then 
you  were  so  very  deaf. 

Mrs.  Dale  (takes  out  a  packet  and 
returns  to  her  scat.  Ventnor  extends  an 
impatient  hand  for  the  letters ).  No — no  ; 
wait !  I  want  to  find  your  answer  to  the 
one  I  was  just  reading.  ( After  a  pause.) 
Here  it  is — yes,  I  thought  so  ! 

Ventnor.     What  did  you  think  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (triumphantly ).  I  thought 
it  was  the  one  in  which  you  quoted 
"  Epipsychidion  " 

Ventnor.  Mercy  !  Did  I  quote 
things  ?     I  don't  wonder  you  were  cruel. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Ah,  and  here's  the 
other — the  one  I — the  one  I  didn't 
answer — for  a  long  time.  Do  you  re- 
member ? 

Ventnor  (with  emotion).  Do  I  re- 
member ?  I  wrote  it  the  morning  after 
we  heard  "  Isolde  " 

Mrs.  Dale  (disappointed).  No — no. 
That  wasn't  the  one  I  didn't  answer ! 
Here — this  is  the  one  I  mean. 

Ventnor  (takes  it  curiously ).  Ah — 
h'm — this  is  very  like  unrolling  a  mummy 
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— (he  glances  at  her) — with  a  live  grain 
of  wheat  in  it,  perhaps  ?- —  Oh,  by 
Jove  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  What  ? 

Ventnor.  Why,  this  is  the  one  I  made 
a  sonnet  out  of  afterward  !  By  Jove, 
I'd  forgotten  where  that  idea  came  from. 
You  may  know  the  lines  perhaps  ? 
They're  in  the  fourth  volume  of  my  com- 
plete edition — It's  the  thing  beginning 

Love  came  to  me  with  unrelenting  eyes — 

one  of  my  best,  I  rather  fancy.  Of 
course,  here,  it's  very  crudely  put — the 
values  aren't  brought  out — ah  !  this  touch 
is  good  though — very  good.  H'm,  I 
daresay  there  might  be  other  material. 
(He  glances  toivard  the  cabinet.) 

Mrs.  Dale  (dryly).  The  live  grain 
of  wheat,  as  you  said  ! 

Ventnor.  Ah,  well — my  first  harvest 
was  sown  on  rocky  ground — now  I  plant 
for  the  fowls  of  the  air.  (Rising  and 
walking  toward  the  cabinet.)  When  can 
I  come  and  carry  off  all  this  rubbish  ? 

Mrs.   Dale.     Carry  it  off  ? 

Ventnor  (embarrassed).  My  dear 
lady,  surely  between  you  and  me  explic- 
itness  is  a  burden.  You  must  see  that 
these  letters  of  ours  can't  be  left  to  take 
their  chance  like  an  ordinary  correspond- 
ence— you  said  yourself  we  were  public 
property. 

Mrs.  Dale.  To  take  their  chance  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that,  in  my  keeping,  your 
letters  take  any  chances  ?  (Suddenly.) 
Do  mine — in  yours  ? 

Ventnor  (still  more  embarrassed). 
Helen —  !  (He  takes  a  turn  through  the 
room.)  You  force  me  to  remind  you  that 
you  and  I  are  differently  situated — that 
in  a  moment  of  madness  I  sacrificed  the 
only  right  you  ever  gave  me — the  right  to 
love  you  better  than  any  other  woman  in 
the  world.  (A  pause.  She  says  nothi?ig 
and  he  continues,  with  increasing  difficul- 
ty— )  You  asked  me  just  now  why  I  car- 
ried your  letters  about  with  me — kept 
them,  literally,  in  my  own  hands.  Well, 
suppose  it's  to  be  sure  of  their  not  falling 
into  some  one  else's  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.   Oh  ! 

Ventnor  (throws  himself  into  a  chair). 
For  God's  sake  don't  pity  me  ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (after  a  long  pause ) .     Am 


I  dull — or  are  you  trying  to  say  that  you 
want  to  give  me  back  my  letters  ? 

Ventnor  (starting  up).  I  ?  Give 
you  back —  ?  God  forbid  !  Your  letters  ? 
Not  for  the  world  !  The  only  thing  I 
have  left  !  But  you  can't  dream  that  in 
my  hands 

Mrs.  Dale  (suddenly).  You  want 
yours,  then  ? 

Ventnor  (repressing  his  eagerness). 
My  dear  friend,  if  I'd  ever  dreamed  that 
you'd  kept  them ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (accusingly).  You  do 
want  them.  (A  pause.  He  makes  a 
deprecatory  gesture.)  Why  should  they 
be  less  safe  with  me  than  mine  with 
you  ?  /  never  forfeited  the  right  to  keep 
them. 

Ventnor  (after  another  pause).  It's 
compensation  enough,  almost,  to  have  you 
reproach  me  !  (He  moves  nearer  to  her, 
but  she  makes  no  respo?ise.)  You  forget 
that  I've  forfeited  all my  rights — even  that 
of  letting  you  keep  my  letters. 

Mrs.  Dale.  You  do  want  them !  (She 
rises,  throws  all  the  letters  into  the  cabinet, 
locks  the  door  and  puts  the  key  in  her 
pocket.)     There's  my  answer. 

Ventnor.   Helen ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  Ah,  I  paid  dearly  enough 
for  the  right  to  keep  them,  and  I  mean 
to  !  (She  turns  to  him  passionately.)  Have 
you  ever  asked  yourself  how  I  paid  for  it  ? 
With  what  months  and  years  of  solitude, 
what  indifference  to  flattery,  what  resist- 
ance to  affection  ? — Oh,  don't  smile  be- 
cause I  said  affection,  and  not  love.  Affec- 
tion's a  warm  cloak  in  cold  weather  ;  and 
I  have  been  cold  ;  and  I  shall  keep  on 
growing  colder  !  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
living  in  the  hearts  of  my  readers  !  We 
both  know  what  kind  of  a  domicile  that 
is.  Why,  before  long  I  shall  become  a 
classic  !  Bound  in  sets  and  kept  on  the 
top  book-shelf — brr,  doesn't  that  sound 
freezing  ?  I  foresee  the  day  when  I  shall 
be  as  lonely  as  an  Etruscan  museum  ! 
(She  breaks  into  a  laugh.)  That's  what 
I've  paid  for  the  right  to  keep  your  letters. 
(She  holds  out  her  hand.)  And  now  give 
me  mine. 

Ventnor.   Yours  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (haughtily).  Yes  ;  I  claim 
them. 

Ventnor  (in  the  same  tone).  On 
what  ground  ? 
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Mrs.  Dale.  Hear  the  man  ! — Because 
I  wrote  them,  of  course. 

Ventnor.  But  it  seems  to  me  that — 
under  your  inspiration,  I  admit — I  also 
wrote  mine. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Oh,  I  don't  dispute  their 
authenticity — it's  yours  I  deny  ! 

Ventnor.   Mine  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  You  voluntarily  ceased  to 
be  the  man  who  wrote  me  those  letters — 
you've  admitted  as  much.  You  traded 
paper  for  flesh  and  blood.  I  don't  dis- 
pute your  wisdom — only  you  must  hold 
to  your  bargain  !  The  letters  are  a// mine. 

Ventnor  ( 'groping  between  two  tones). 
Your  arguments  are  as  convincing  as  ever. 
(He  hazards  a  faint  laugh.)  You're  a 
marvellous  dialectician — but,  if  we're  go- 
ing to  settle  the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  ar- 
bitration treaty,  why,  there  are  accepted 
conventions  in  such  cases.  It's  an  odious 
way  to  put  it,  but  since  you  won't  help  me, 
one  of  them  is 

Mrs.  Dale.   One  of  them  is ? 

Ventnor.  That  it  is  usual — that  tech- 
nically, I  mean,  the  letter — belongs  to  its 
writer 

Mrs.  Dale  (after  a  pause).  Such 
letters  as  these  ? 

Ventnor.  Such  letters  especially 

Mrs.  Dale.  But  you  couldn't  have 
written  them  if  I  hadn't — been  willing  to 
read  them.  Surely  there's  more  of  myself 
in  them  than  of  you. 

Ventnor.  Surely  there's  nothing  in 
which  a  man  puts  more  of  himself  than 
in  his  love-letters  ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  emotion).  But  a 
woman's  love-letters  are  like  her  child. 
They  belong  to  her  more  than  to  anybody 
else 

Ventnor.  And  a  man's  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  sudden  violence). 
Are  all  he  risks  ! —  There,  take  them. 
( She  flings  the  key  of  the  cabinet  at  his  feet 
and  sinks  into  a  chair.) 

Ventnor  (starts  as  though  to  pick  up 
the  key  ;  then  approaches  and  bends  over 
her).      Helen — oh,  Helen  ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (she  yields  her  hands  to 
him,  murmuring: )  Paul !  (Suddenly  she 
straightens  herself  and  draws  back  illumi- 
nated.) What  a  fool  I  am  !  I  see  it  all 
now.     You  want  them  for  your  memoirs  ! 

Ventnor  (disconcerted).      Helen 

Mrs.  Dale  (agitated).  Come,  come — 


the  rule  is  to  unmask  when  the  signal's 
given  !    You  want  them  for  your  memoirs. 

Ventnor  (with  a  forced  laugh).  What 
makes  you  think  so  ? 

Mrs.  Dale  (triumphantly).  Because 
/  want  them  for  mine  ! 

Ventnor  (in  a  changed  tone).  Ah — . 
(He  moves  away  from  her  a /id  leans  against 
the  mantelpiece.  She  remains  seated,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him.) 

Mrs.  Dale.  I  wonder  I  didn't  see  it 
sooner.     Your  reasons  were  lame  enough. 

Ventnor  (ironically ).  Yours  were 
masterly.  You're  the  more  accomplished 
actor  of  the  two.  I  was  completely  de- 
ceived. 

Mrs.  Dale.  Oh,  I'm  a  novelist.  I 
can  keep  up  that  sort  of  thing  for  five 
hundred  pages  ! 

Ventnor.  I  congratulate  you.  (A 
pause. ) 

Mrs.  Dale  (moving  to  her  seat  behind 
the  tea-table).  I've  never  offered  you  any 
tea.  (She  bends  over  the  kettle.)  Why 
don't  you  take  your  letters  ? 

Ventnor.  Because  you've  been  clever 
enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  me. 
(He  picks  up  the  key  and  hands  it  to  her. 
Then  abruptly ) —  Was  it  all  acting — just 
now  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  By  what  right  do  you 
ask  ? 

Ventnor.  By  right  of  renouncing  my 
claim  to  my  letters.  Keep  them — and 
tell  me. 

Mrs.  Dale.  I  give  you  back  your 
claim — and  I  refuse  to  tell  you. 

Ventnor  (sadly ).  Ah,  Helen,  if  you 
deceived  me,  you  deceived  yourself 
also. 

Mrs.  Dale.  What  does  it  matter,  now 
that  we're  both  undeceived  ?  I  played  a 
losing  game,  that's  all. 

Ventnor.  Why  losing — since  all  the 
letters  are  yours  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  The  letters  ?  (Slowly.) 
I'd  forgotten  the  letters 

Ventnor  (exultant).  Ah,  I  knew  you'd 
end  by  telling  me  the  truth  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  The  truth  ?  Where  is  the 
truth  ?  ( Half  to  herself.)  I  thought  I  was 
lying  when  I  began — but  the  lies  turned 
into  truth  as  I  uttered  them  !  (She  looks 
at  Ventnor.^  I  did  want  your  letters  for 
my  memoirs — I  did  think  I'd  kept  them 
for  that  purpose — and   I    wanted  to  get 
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mine  back  for  the  same  reason — but  now 
(she  puts  out  her  hand  and  picks  up  some 
of  her  letters,  which  are  lying  scattered  on 
the  table  near  her) — how  fresh  they  seem, 
and  how  they  take  me  back  to  the  time 
when  we  lived  instead  of  writing  about 
life  ! 

Ventnor  (smiling).  The  time  when 
we  didn't  prepare  our  impromptu  effects 
beforehand  and  copyright  our  remarks 
about  the  weather  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  Or  keep  our  epigrams  in 
cold  storage  and  our  adjectives  under  lock 
and  key  ! 

Ventnor.  When  our  emotions  weren't 
worth  ten  cents  a  word,  and  a  signature 
wasn't  an  autograph.  Ah,  Helen,  afte* 
all,  there's  nothing  like  the  exhilaration  of 
spending  one's  capital  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  Of  wasting  it,  you  mean. 
(She  points  to  the  letters.)  Do  you  sup- 
pose we  could  have  written  a  word  of 
these  if  we'd  known  we  were  putting  our 
dreams  out  at  interest  ?  (She  sits  mus- 
ing, with  her  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  he 
watches  her  in  silence.)  Paul,  do  you 
remember  the  deserted  garden  we  some- 
times used  to  walk  in  ? 

Ventnor.  The  old  garden  with  the 
high  wall  at  the  end  of  the  village  street  ? 
The  garden  with  the  ruined  box-borders 
and  the  broken-down  arbor  ?  Why,  I 
remember  every  weed  in  the  paths  and 
every  patch  of  moss  on  the  walls  ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  Well — I  went  back  there 
the  other  day.  The  village  is  immensely 
improved.  There's  a  new  hotel  with 
gas-fires,  and  a  trolley  in  the  main  street; 
and  the  garden  has  been  turned  into  a 
public   park,  where   excursionists   sit    on 


cast-iron  benches  admiring  the  statue  of 
an  Abolitionist. 

Ventnor.  An  Abolitionist — how  ap- 
propriate ! 

Mrs.  Dale.  And  the  man  who  sold 
the  garden  has  made  a  fortune  that  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  spend 

Ventnor  (rising  impulsively ).  Helen, 
(he  approaches  and  lays  his  hand  on  her 
letters),  let's  sacrifice  our  fortune  and 
keep  the  excursionists  out  ! 

Mrs.  Dale  (with  a  responsive  move- 
ment).    Paul,  do  you  really  mean  it  ? 

Ventnor (gayly)-  Mean  it?  Why,  I 
feel  like  i  landed  proprietor  already  ! 
It's  more  than  a  garden — it's  a  park. 

Mrs.  Dale.  It's  more  than  a  park, 
it's  a  world — as  long  as  we  keep  it  to 
ourselves  ! 

Ventnor.  Ah,  yes — even  the  pyramids 
look  small  when  one  sees  a  Cook's  tour- 
ist on  top  of  them  !  (He  takes  the  key 
from  the  table,  unlocks  the  cabi?iet  and 
brings  out  his  letters,  which  he  lays  beside 
hers.)  Shall  we  burn  the  key  to  our  garden  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Ah,  then  it  will  indeed  be 
boundless  !  ( Watching  him  wJiile  he 
throws  the  letters  i?ito  the  fire.) 

Ventnor  (turning  back  to  her  with  a 
half-sad  smile).  But  not  too  big  for  us  to 
find  each  other  in  ? 

Mrs.  Dale.  Since  we  shall  be  the 
only  people  there  !  (He  takes  both  her 
hands  and  they  look  at  each  other  a 
moment  in  silence.  Then  he  goes  out  by 
the  door  to  the  right.  As  he  reaches  the 
door  she  takes  a  step  toward  him,  impul- 
sively ;  then  turning  back  she  leans 
against  the  chimney-piece,  quietly  watch- 
ing the  letters  burn.) 
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Blithe  the  red  lip,  and  arch  the  laughing  eye 
Of  her  he  loved,  yet  tears  in  ambush  lie. 
The  plaintive  mystery  wouldst  thou  understand  ? 
Midway  his  task  death  touched  the  painter's  hand. 


DOWN    THE    KENTUCKY    ON    A    RAFT 

By  John   Fox,   Jr. 


HE  heart  of  the  Bluegrass 
in  the  middle  of  a  sunny  af- 
ternoon. An  hour  thence, 
through  a  rolling  sweep  of 
greening  earth  and  wood- 
land, through  the  low,  poor 
hills  of  the  brush  country  and  into  the  oasis 
of  Indian  Old  Fields,  rich  in  level  meadow- 
lands  and  wheat-fields.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  the  war-whoop  and  the  scalping- 
knife,  the  savage  had  there  one  of  the 
only  two  villages  that  he  ever  planted  in 
the  "  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground."  There 
Daniel  Boone  camped  one  night  and  a 
pioneer  read  him  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and 
the  great  Daniel  called  the  little  stream 
at  their  feet  Lullibigrub — which  name  it 
bears  to-day.  Another  hour  between  cliffs 
and  pointed  peaks  and  castled  rocky  sum- 
mits, and  through  laurel  and  rhododendron 
to  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Kentucky.  Up 
the  Middle  Fork  then  and  at  dusk  the  end 
of  the  railroad  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains and  Jackson — the  county-seat  of 
"  Bloody  Breathitt" — once  the  seat  of  a 
lively  feud  and  still  the  possible  seat  of 
another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  a 
manual  training-school  and  a  branch  of  a 
bluegrass  college,  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
learning  and  culture  for  the  region  drained 
by  Cutshin,  Hell-fer-Sartain,  Kingdom 
Come,  and  other  little  streams  of  a  nomen- 
clature not  less  picturesque.  Even  Hell- 
fer-Sartain  is  looking  up.  A  pious  lady 
has  established  a  Sunday-school  on  Hell- 
fer-Sartain.  A  humorous  bookseller  has 
offered  to  give  it  a  library  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  be  allowed  to  design  a  book- 
plate for  the  volumes.  And  the  Sun- 
day-school is  officially  known  as  the 
"  Hell-fer-Sartain  Sunday-school."  From 
all  these  small  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky 
the  mountaineer  floats  logs  down  the  river 
to  the  capital  in  the  Bluegrass.  Not  many 
years  ago  that  was  his  chief  reason  and 
his  only  one  for  going  to  the  Bluegrass, 
and  down  the  Kentucky  on  a  raft  was  the 
best  way  for  him  to  get  there.  He  got 
back  on  foot.      But,  coming  or  going,  by 


steam,  water,  horseback,  or  afoot,  the  trip 
is  well  worth  while. 

At  Jackson  a  man  with  a  lantern  put 
me  in  a  "  hack,"  drove  me  aboard  a  fiat 
boat,  ferried  me  over  with  a  rope  cable, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  we  went  up  a  steep, 
muddy  bank  into  the  town.  All  through 
the  Cumberland  valleys,  nowadays,  little 
"  boom  "  towns  with  electric  lights,  water- 
works, and  a  street-railway  make  one 
think  of  the  man  who  said  "  give  him  the 
luxuries  of  life  and  he  would  do  without 
the  necessaries."  I  did  not  know  that 
Jackson  had  ever  had  a  boom,  but  I 
thought  so  when  I  saw  between  the  flap- 
ping curtains  of  the  "hack"  what  seemed 
to  be  a  white  sidewalk  of  solid  cement. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  "is  that  a  sidewalk?" 
The  driver  grunted,  quickly : 

"  Hit's  the  side  you  walk  on  !  " 

A  wheel  of  the  hack  went  down  to  the 
hub  in  mud  just  then  and  I  felt  the  force 
of  his  humor  better  next  morning — I  was 
to  get  such  humor  in  plenty  on  the  trip — 
when  I  went  back  to  the  river  that  same 
way.  It  was  not  a  sidewalk  of  cement 
but  a  whitewashed  board  fence  that  had 
looked  level  in  the  dark,  and  except  along 
a  muddy  foot- wide  path  close  to  the  fence, 
passing  there,  for  anything  short  of  a  stork 
on  stilts,  looked  dangerous.  I  have  known 
mules  to  drown  in  a  mountain  mud-hole. 

The  "  tide,"  as  the  mountaineer  calls  a 
flood,  had  come  the  day  before  and,  as  I 
feared,  the  rafts  were  gone.  Many  of  them 
had  passed  in  the  night  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  chase.  So  I  got 
a  rowboat  and  a  mountaineer  and,  taking 
turns  at  the  oars,  we  sped  down  the  swift 
yellow  water  at  the  clipping  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

As  early  as  the  late  days  of  August  the 
mountaineer  goes  "  logging  "  in  order  to 
cut  the  trees  before  the  sap  rises,  so  that 
the  logs  can  dry  better  all  winter  and  float 
better  in  the  spring.  Before  frost  comes, 
on  river  bank,  hill-side,  and  mountain-top, 
the  cool  morning  air  is  resonant  with  the 
ring  of  axes,  the  singing  whistle  of  big 
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saws,  the  crash  of  giant  poplar  and  oak 
and  chestnut  down  through  the  lesser 
growth  under  them  and  the  low  boom  that 
echoes  through  the  woods  when  the  big 
trees  strike  the  earth.  All  winter  this  goes 
on.  With  the  hammer  of  the  woodpecker 
in  the  early  spring  you  hear  the  cries  of 
ox-drivers  "  snaking  "  the  logs  down  the 
mountain-side  to  the  edge  of  some  steep 
cliff  where  they  are  tumbled  pell-mell 
straight  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
the  bank  of  some  little  creek  that  runs  into 
it.  It  takes  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  some- 
times, to  drag  the  heart  of  a  monarch  to 
the  chute,  and  there  the  logs  are  "rafted" 
— as  the  mountaineer  calls  the  work  :  that 
is,  they  are  roiled  with  hand-spikes  into 
the  water  and  lashed  side  by  side  with  split 
saplings  —  lengthwise  in  the  broad  Big 
Sandy,  broadside  in  the  narrow  Kentucky. 
Every  third  or  fourth  log  is  a  poplar,  be- 
cause that  wood  is  buoyant  and  will  help 
float  the  chestnut  and  the  oak.  At  bow 
and  stern  a  huge  long  limber  oar  is  rigged 
on  a  turning  stile,  the  raft  is  anchored  to 
a  tree  with  a  cable  of  rope  or  grapevine 
and  there  is  a  patient  wait  for  a  "  tide." 
Some  day  in  March  or  April — sometimes 
not  until  May — mist  and  clouds  loose  the 
rain  in  torrents,  the  neighbors  gather,  the 
cable  is  slipped,  and  the  raft  swings  out 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  on  its  long  way  to 
the  land  of  which,  to  this  day,  the  average 
mountaineer  knows  hardly  less  than  that 
land  knows  of  him. 

Steadily  that  morning  we  kept  the 
clumsy  rowboat  sweeping  around  green- 
buttressed  points  and  long  bends  of  the 
river,  between  high  vertical  cliffs  over- 
spread with  vines  and  streaked  white  with 
waterfalls,  through  boiling  eddies  and 
long,  swift,  waving  riffles,  in  an  exhilara- 
tion that  seems  to  come  to  running  blood 
and  straining  muscles  only  in  lonely  wilds. 
Once  a  boy  shied  a  stone  down  at  us  from 
the  point  of  a  cliff  hundreds  of  feet  sheer 
overhead. 

"I  wish  I  had  my  44,"  said  the  moun- 
taineer, looking  wistfully  upward. 

"  You  wouldn't  shoot  at  him  ?" 

"  I'd  skeer  him  a  leetle,  I  reckon,"  he 
said,  dryly,  and  then  he  told  me  stories  of 
older  and  fiercer  days  when  each  man 
carried  a  "  gun,"  and  often  had  to  use  it 
to  secure  a  landing  on  dark  nights  when 
the   loggers  had  to   tie   up  to  the  bank. 


When  the  moon  shines,  they  keep  going 
night  and  day. 

"When  the  river's  purty  swift,  you 
know,  it's  hard  to  stop  a  raft.  I've  seen  a 
raft  slash  down  through  the  bushes  for 
two  miles  before  a  fellow  could  git  a  rope 
around  a  tree.  So  sometimes  we  had  to 
ketch  hold  of  another  feller's  raft  that  was 
already  tied  up  and,  as  there  was  danger 
o'  pullin'  his  loose  the  feller'd  try  to  keep 
us  off.  That's  whar  the  44's  come  in. 
And  they  do  it  yit,"  he  said,  as,  later,  I 
learned  for  myself. 

Here  and  there  were  logs  and  splintered 
saplings  thrown  out  on  the  bank  of  the 
river — signs  of  wreckage  where  a  raft  had 
"bowed"  ;  that  is  the  bow  had  struck  the 
bank  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  stern  had 
swung  around  to  the  other  shore,  and  the 
raft  had  hunched  up  in  the  middle  like  a 
bucking  horse.  Standing  upright,  the 
mountaineer  can  ride  a  single  log  down  a 
swift  stream,  even  when  his  weight  sinks  it 
a  foot  or  two  under  the  surface,  but  he 
finds  it  hard  and  dangerous  to  stay  aboard 
a  raft  when  it  "bows." 

"I  was  bringin'  a  raft  out  o'  Leather- 
wood  Creek  below  heah  " — only  that  wras 
not  the  name  he  gave  the  creek — "  and  we 
bowed  just  before  we  got  to  the  river.  Thai- 
was  a  kind  of  a  idgit  on  board  who  was  just 
a-ridin'  down  the  creek  fer  fun,  and  when 
I  was  throwed  out  in  the  woods  I  seed  him 
go  up  in  the  air  and  come  down  kerflop  in 
the  water.  He  went  under  the  raft  and 
crawled  out  about  two  hundred  yards 
down  the  river.  We  axed  him  to  git  on 
agin  but  that  idgit  showed  more  sense 
than  I  knowed  he  had.  He  said  he'd 
heerd  o'  hell  and  high  water  and  he'd 
been  under  one  and  mighty  close  to 
t'other  and  he  reckoned  he'd  stay  whar  he 
was." 

It  was  getting  toward  noon  now.  We 
had  made  full  forty  miles,  and  Leather- 
wood  was  the  next  stream  below. 

"  We  mought  ketch  a  raft  thar,"  said 
the  mountaineer;  and  we  did.  Sweeping 
around  the  bend  I  saw  a  raft  two  hundred 
feet  long  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek — tug- 
ging at  its  anchor — and  a  young  giant  of  a 
mountaineer  pushing  the  bow-oar  to  and 
fro  through  the  water  to  test  its  suppleness. 
He  had  a  smile  of  pure  delight  on  his 
bearded,  winning  face  when  we  shot  the 
rowboat  alongside. 
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"I  tell  you,  Jim,"  he  said,  "hit's  a 
sweet-pullin'  oar." 

"It  shorely  is,  Tom,"  said  Jim. 
"  Heah's  a  furriner  that  wants  to  go  down 
the  river  with  ye." 

"All  right,"  said  the  giant,  hospitably. 
"  We're  goin'  just  as  soon  as  we  can  git 
off." 

On  the  bank  was  a  group  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  gathered  to  watch  the 
departure.  In  a  basin  of  the  creek  above, 
men  up  to  their  waists  in  water  were  "raft- 
ing ' '  logs.  Higher  above  was  a  chute,  and 
down  it  rolled  more  logs,  jumping  from 
end  to  end,  like  jackstraws.  Higher,  I 
could  hear  the  hammer  of  a  wood-pecker, 
higher  still,  the  fluting  of  a  wood-thrush, 
and  still  higher  an  ox-driver's  sharp  cry. 
The  vivid  hues  of  dress  and  shawl  on  the 
bank  seemed  to  strike  out  sharply  every 
color-note  in  the  green  wall  behind  them, 
straight  up  to  the  mountain-top.  It  was 
as  primitive  and  simple  as  Arcady. 

Down  the  bank  came  old  Ben  Sanders, 
as  I  learned  later,  shouting  his  good-byes, 
without  looking  behind  him  as  he  slipped 
down  the  bank.  Close  after  him,  his  son, 
young  Ben,  with  a  huge  pone  of  corn-bread 
three  feet  square.  The  boy  was  so  trem- 
bling with  excitement  over  his  first  trip 
that  he  came  near  dropping  it.  Then  a 
mountaineer  with  lank,  long  hair,  the 
scholar  of  the  party,  and  Tim,  guilty  of 
humor  but  once  on  the  trip — solemn  Tim. 
Two  others  jumped  aboard  with  bacon 
and  coffee — passengers  like  myself.  Tom 
stood  on  shore  with  one  hand  on  the  cable, 
while  he  said  something  now  and  then  to 
a  girl  in  crimson  homespun  who  stood 
near  looking  downward.  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  other  women  would  look  at  the 
two  and  laugh. 

"  All  right  now,  Tom,"  shouted  old 
Ben,  "  let  her  loose  !  " 

Tom  thrust  out  his  hand,  which  the 
girl  took  shyly. 

"  Don't  fergit,  Tom,"  she  said.  Tom 
laughed — there  was  little  danger  that 
Tom  would  forget — and  with  one  twist  of 
his  sinewy  hands  he  threw  the  loop  of 
the  grapevine  clear  of  the  tree  and,  for  all 
his  great  bulk,  sprang  like  a  cat  aboard 
the  raft  which  shot  forward  with  such 
lightness  that  I  was  nearly  thrown  from 
my  feet. 

"  Good-by,  Ben  !  " 


"  Good-by,  Molly  !  " 

"  So  long,  boys  !  " 

"  Don't  you  fergit  that  caliker,  now, 
Ben." 

"  I  won't." 

"Tom,"  called  a  mountaineer,  "ef  you 
git  drunk  an'  spend  yo'  money,  Nance 
heah  says  she  won't  marry  ye  when  you 
come  back."  Nance  slapped  at  the  fel- 
low and  the  giant  smiled.  Then  one 
piping  voice  : 

"  Don't  fergit  my  terbacky,  Ben." 

"All  right,  Granny — I  won't,"  answered 
old  Ben  and,  as  we  neared  the  bend  of 
the  river,  he  cried  back  : 

"  Take  that  saddle  home  I  borrowed 
o'  Joe  Thomas,  an'  don't  fergit  to  send 
that  side  of  bacon  to  Mandy  Longnecker 
an' — an' — "  and  then  I  got  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  women  shading  their  patient  eyes  to 
watch  the  lessening  figures  on  the  raft  and 
the  creaking  oars  flashing  white  in  the 
sunlight ;  and  I  thought  of  them  going 
back  to  their  lonely  little  cabins  on  this 
creek  to  await  the  home-coming  of  the 
men.  If  the  mountain  women  have 
any  curiosity  about  that  distant  land, 
the  Bluegrass  "  settlements,"  they  never 
show  it.  I  have  never  known  a  mountain 
woman  to  go  down  the  river  on  a  raft. 
Perhaps  they  don't  care  to  go  ;  perhaps 
it  is  not  proper,  for  their  ideas  of  propri- 
ety are  very  strict ;  perhaps  the  long  trip 
back  on  foot  deterred  them  so  long  that 
the  habit  of  not  going  is  too  strong  to 
overcome.  And  then  if  they  did  go,  who 
would  tend  the  ever-present  baby  in  arms, 
the  ever-numerous  children  ;  make  the 
garden  and  weed  and  hoe  the  young 
corn  for  the  absent  lord  and  master.  I 
suppose  it  was  generations  of  just  such 
lonely  women,  waiting  at  their  cabins  in 
pioneer  days  for  the  men  to  come  home, 
that  gives  the  mountain  woman  the 
brooding  look  of  pathos  that  so  touches 
the  stranger's  heart  to-day  ;  and  it  is  the 
watching  to-day  that  will  keep  unchanged 
that  look  of  vacant  sadness  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

"  Ease  her  up  now  ! "  called  old  Ben — 
we  were  making  our  first  turn — and  big 
Tom  at  the  bow  and  young  Ben  and  the 
scholar  at  the  stern  oar,  swept  the  white 
saplings  through  the  water  with  a  terrific 
swish.  Footholes  had  been  cut  along  the 
logs  and  in  these  the  men  stuck  their  toes 
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as  they  pushed,  with  both  hands  on  the 
oar  and  the  oar  across  their  breasts.  At 
the  end  of  the  stroke  they  threw  the  oar 
down  and  up  with  rhythm  and  dash. 
Then  they  went  back  on  a  run  to  begin 
another  stroke. 

"  Ease  her  up — ease  her  up,"  said  old 
Ben,  soothingly,  and  then  suddenly  : 

"  Hit  her  up — hit  her  up — hell  !  " 

Solemn  Tim  began  to  look  ashore  for 
a  good  place  to  jump.  The  bow  barely 
slipped  past  the  bend  of  the  river. 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  old  Ben  again  ; 
"  Hell  !  "  Big  Tom  looked  as  crestfallen 
as  a  school-boy,  and  said  nothing — we  had 
just  escaped  "  bowing  "  on  our  first  turn. 
Ten  minutes  later  we  swept  into  the  Nar- 
rows— the  "  Nahrers  "  as  the  mountaineer 
says  ;  and  it  was  quick  and  dangerous 
work  keeping  the  unwieldy  craft  from 
striking  a  bowlder,  or  the  solid  wall  of 
a  vertical  cliff  that  on  either  side  rose 
straight  upward,  for  the  river  was  pressed 
into  a  narrow  channel,  and  ran  with  ter- 
rific force.  It  was  one  long  exhilarating 
thrill  going  through  those  Narrows,  and 
everybody  looked  relieved  when  we 
slipped  out  of  them  into  broad  water, 
which  ran  straight  for  half  a  mile — where 
the  oars  were  left  motionless  and  the  men 
got  back  their  breath  and  drew  their  pipes 
and  bottles.  I  knew  the  innocent  white 
liquor  that  revenue  man  and  mountaineer 
call  "  moonshine,"  and  a  wary  sip  or  two 
was  enough  for  me.  Along  with  the  bot- 
tle came  the  inevitable  first  question  that, 
under  and  all  circumstances,  every  moun- 
taineer asks  the  stranger,  no  matter  if  the 
stranger  has  asked  him  a  question  first. 

"  Well,  stranger,  what  mought  yo'  name 
be?" 

Answering  that,  you  are  expected  to 
tell  in  the  same  breath,  as  well,  what  your 
business  is.  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  tell 
mine — it  would  not  have  been  understood, 
and  would  have  engendered  suspicion.  I 
was  at  Jackson,  I  had  long  wanted  to  go 
down  the  river  on  a  raft,  and  I  let  them 
think  that  I  was  going  for  curiosity  and 
fun  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  they  were  not 
wholly  satisfied  until  I  had  given  them 
ground  to  believe  that  I  could  afford  the 
trip  for  fun,  by  taking  them  up  to  the 
hotel  that  night  for  supper,  and  giving 
them  some  very  bad  cigars.  For,  though 
the  moon  was  full,  the  sky  was  black  with 


clouds,  and  old  Ben  said  we  must  tie  up 
for  the  night.  That  tying  up  was  excit- 
ing work.  The  raft  was  worked  cautiously 
toward  the  shore,  and  a  man  stood  at  bow 
and  stern  with  a  rope,  waiting  his  chance 
to  jump  ashore  and  coil  it  about  a  tree. 
Tom  jumped  first,  and  I  never  realized 
what  the  momentum  of  the  raft  was  until  I 
saw  him,  as  he  threw  the  rope  about  a 
tree,  jerked  like  a  straw  into  the  bushes, 
the  rope  torn  from  his  hands,  and  heard 
the  raft  crashing  down  through  the  under- 
growth. Tom  gave  chase  along  the  bank 
and  everybody  yelled  and  ran  to  and  fro. 
It  was  crash — swish — bump — grind  and 
crash  again  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  hardest 
work  at  the  clumsy  oars  that  we  kept  the 
raft  off  the  shore.  From  a  rock  Tom  made 
a  flying  leap  aboard  again,  and  luckily  the 
river  broadened  there,  and  just  past  the 
point  of  a  thicket  we  came  upon  another 
raft  already  anchored.  The  boy  Ben 
picked  up  his  rope  and  prepared  to  leap 
aboard  the  stranger,  from  the  other  end  of 
which  a  mountaineer  ran  toward  us. 

"  Keep  off,"  he  shouted,  "  keep  off,  I 
tell  ye,"  but  the  boy  paid  no  attention, 
and  the  other  man  pulled  his  pistol.  Ben 
dropped  his  rope,  then  looked  around, 
laughed,  picked  up  his  rope  again  and 
jumped  aboard.  The  fellow  lowrered  his 
pistol  and  swore.  I  looked  around,  too, 
then.  Every  man  on  board  with  us  had 
his  pistol  in  his  hand.  We  tugged  the 
stranger's  cable  sorely,  but  it  held  him  fast 
and  he  held  us  fast,  and  the  tying  up  was 
done. 

"  He'd  'a'  done  us  the  same  way,"  said 
old  Ben,  in  palliation.  Next  day  it  was 
easy  sailing  most  of  the  time,  and  we  had 
long  rests  from  the  oars,  and  we  smoked, 
and  the  bottles  were  slowly  emptied,  one 
by  one,  while  the  mountaineers  "  jollied  " 
each  other  and  told  drawling  stories.  Once 
we  struck  a  long  eddy  and  were  caught 
by  it  and  swept  back  up  stream  ;  twice 
this  happened  before  we  could  get  in  the 
current  again.  Then  they  all  laughed  and 
"  jollied  "  old  Ben. 

It  seemed  that  the  old  fellow  had  taken 
too  much  one  dark  night  and  had  refused 
to  tie  up.  There  was  a  house  at  the  head 
of  this  eddy,  and  when  he  struck  it  there 
was  a  gray  horse  hitched  to  the  fence  out- 
side ;  and  inside  was  the  sound  of  fiddles 
and  furious  dancing.      Next  morning  old 
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Ben  told  another  raftsman  that  he  had 
seen  more  gray  horses  and  heard  more 
fiddling  that  night  than  he  had  seen  and 
heard  since  he  was  born. 

"They  was  a-fiddlin'  an'  a-dancin'  at 
every  house  I  passed  last  night,"  he  said, 
"an'  I'm  damned  if  I  didn't  see  a  gray 
hoss  hitched  outside  every  time  I  heerd 
the  fiddlin'.  I  reckon  they  was  ha'nts." 
The  old  fellow  laughed  good-naturedly 
while  the  scholar  was  telling  this  story. 
He  had  been  caught  in  the  eddy  and  had 
been  swung  around  and  around,  passing 
the  same  house  and  the  same  horse  each 
time. 

I  believe  I  have  remarked  that  those 
bottles  were  emptying  fast.  By  noon  they 
were  quite  empty,  and  two  hours  later,  as 
we  rounded  a  curve,  the  scholar  went  to 
the  bow,  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and 
shouted. 

"Whis-kee  !" 

And  again  : 

"  Whis-s-kee-ee  !  " 

A  girl  sprang  from  the  porch  of  a 
cabin  far  down  the  stream,  and  a  moment 
later  a  canoe  was  pushed  from  the  bushes 
and  the  girl,  standing  erect,  paddled  it 
upstream  close  to  th*»  bank  and  shot  it 
out  alongside  the  raft. 

"  Howdye,  Mandy  !  " 

"  Howdye,  boys  !  " 

Young  Ben  took  two  bottles  from  her, 
gave  her  some  pieces  of  silver  and,  as  we 
sped  on.  she  turned  shoreward  again  and 
stood  holding  the  bushes  and  looking 
after  us,  watching  young  Ben,  as  he  was 
watching  her;  for  she  was  black-eyed  and 
pretty. 

The  sky  was  broken  with  hardly  a  sin- 
gle cloud  that  night.  The  moon  was 
yellow  as  a  flame  and  we  ran  all  night 
long.  I  lay  with  my  feet  to  the  fire  Ben 
had  built  on  some  stones  in  the  middle  of 
the  raft,  looking  up  at  the  trees  that 
arched  over  us  and  the  steep,  moonlit 
cliffs,  and  the  moon  itself  riding  high  and 
full  and  so  brilliant  that  the  stars  seemed 
to  have  fallen  in  a  shower  all  around  the 
horizon.  The  raft  ran  as  noiselessly  as  a 
lily-pad,  and  it  was  all  as  still  and  wild  as 
a  dream.  Once  or  twice  we  heard  the 
yelp  of  a  fox-hound  and  the  yell  of  a 
hunter  out  in  the  hills,  and  the  mountain- 
eers yelled  back  in  answer  and  hied  the 
dog  on.      Sometimes  young  Ben  and  the 


scholar  and  even  solemn  Tim  sang  some 
weird  old  ballad  that  one  can  hear  now 
only  in  the  Southern  hills ;  and  twice,  to 
my  delight  and  surprise,  the  scholar  "  yo- 
delled." I  wondered  where  he  had  learned 
how.  He  did  not  know — he  had  always 
known  how.  It  was  perhaps  only  another 
of  the  curious  Old  World  survivals  that 
are  of  ceaseless  interest  to  a  speculative 
"  furriner,"  and  was  no  stranger  than  the 
songs  he  sang.  I  went  to  sleep  by  and 
by  and  woke  up  shivering.  It  was  yet 
dark,  but  signs  of  day  were  evident ;  and 
in  the  dim  light  I  could  see  young  Ben  at 
the  stern  -  oar  on  watch,  and  the  huge 
shape  of  big  Tom  standing  like  a  statue 
at  the  bow  and  peering  ahead.  We  had 
made  good  time  during  the  night — the 
mountaineers  say  a  raft  makes  better  time 
during  the  night — why,  I  could  not  see, 
nor  could  they  explain,  and  at  daybreak 
we  were  sweeping  around  the  hills  of  the 
brush  country,  and  the  scholar  who  had 
pointed  out  things  of  interest  (he  was  a 
school-teacher  at  home)  began  to  show 
his  parts  with  some  pride.  Every  rock 
and  cliff  and  turn  and  eddy  down  that 
long  river  has  some  picturesque  name 
that  the  river-men  have  given  it — names 
known  only  to  them.  Two  rocks  that 
shoved  their  black  shoulders  up  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  have  been  called  Buck 
and  Billy,  after  some  old  fellow's  favorite 
oxen,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Here 
was  an  eagle's  nest.  A  bear  had  been 
seen  not  long  ago,  looking  from  a  black 
hole  in  the  face  of  a  cliff.  How  he  got 
there  no  one  could  understand.  The 
scholar  told  some  strong  stories — now 
that  we  were  in  a  region  of  historical  in- 
terest— where  Boone  planted  his  first  fort 
and  where  Boonesborough  once  stood, 
but  he  always  prefaced  his  tale  with  the 
overwhelming  authority  that — 

"  Hist'ry  says  !  " 

He  declared  that  history  said  that  a 
bull,  seeing  some  cows  across  the  river, 
had  jumped  from  the  point  of  a  high  cliff 
straight  down  into  the  river  ;  had  swum 
across  and  fallen  dead  as  he  was  climbing 
the  bank. 

"He  busted  his  heart,"  said  the  scholar. 

Oddly  enough,  solemn  Tim,  who  had 
never  cracked  a  smile,  was  the  first  to  rebel. 

"  You  see  that  cliff  yander  ?  "  said  the 
scholar.      "  Well,  hist'ry  says  that   Dan'l 
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Boone  druv  three  Injuns  once  straight 
over  that  cliff  down  into  the  river." 

I  could  see  that  Tim  was  loath  to  cast 
discredit  on  the  facts  of  history.  If  the 
scholar  had  said  one  or  even  two  Indians, 
I  don't  think  Tim  would  have  called  a 
halt  ;  but  for  Daniel,  with  only  one  load 
in  his  gun — and  it  not  a  Winchester — to 
drive  three — it  was  too  much.  And  yet 
Tim  never  smiled,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
I  heard  him  voluntarily  open  his  lips. 

"  Well,  hist'ry  mought'  a'  said  that," 
he  said,  "  but  I  reckon  Dan* I  was  in  the 
lead  /  "  The  yell  that  went  up  routed  the 
scholar  and  stilled  him.  History  said  no 
farther  down  that  stream,  even  when  we 
were  passing  between  the  majestic  cliffs 
that  in  one  place  are  spanned  by  the  third 
highest  bridge  in  the  world.  There  a  ferry 
was  crossing  the  river,  and  old  Ben  grew 
reminiscential.  He  had  been  a  ferryman 
back  in  the  mountains. 

"  Thar  was  a  slosh  of  ice  runnin'  in  the 
river,"  he  said,  "  an'  a  feller  come  a-lopin' 
down  the  road  one  day,  an'  hollered  an' 
axed  me  to  take  him  across.  I  knowed 
from  his  voice  that  he  was  a-drinkin',  and 
I  hollered  back  an'  axed  him  if  he  was 
drunk. 

"  '  Yes,  I'm  drunk  !  ' 

"  '  How  drunk  ?  '  I  says. 

" '  Drunk  as  hell  !  '  he  says,  '  but  I  can 
ride  that  boat.' 

"  Well,  there  was  a  awful  slosh  o'  ice 
a-runnin,'  but  I  let  him  on,  an'  we  hadn't 
got  more'n  ten  feet  from  the  bank  when 
that  feller  fell  off  in  that  slosh  o'  ice. 
Well,  I  ketched  him  by  one  foot,  and  I 
drug  him  an'  I  drug  him  an'  I  drug  his 
face  about  twenty  feet  in  the  mud,  an'  do 
you  know  that  damn  fool  come  might' 
nigh  a-drownin'  before  I  could  change 
eends/" 

Thence  on,  the  trip  was  monotonous 


except  for  the  Kentuckian  who  loves  every 
blade  of  grass  in  his  land — for  we  struck 
locks  and  dams  and  smooth  and  slower 
water,  and  the  hills  were  low  but  high 
enough  to  shut  off  the  blue-grass  fields. 
But  we  knew  they  were  there — slope  and 
woodland,  bursting  into  green — and  the 
trip  from  highland  to  lowland,  barren  hill- 
side to  rich  pasture  land — from  rhododen- 
dron to  blue-grass  was  done. 

At  dusk  that  day  we  ran  slowly  into  the 
little  Kentucky  capital  past  distilleries  and 
brick  factories  with  small  smoking  stacks 
and  under  the  big  bridge  and  wonder  of 
wonders  to  Ben,  past  a  little  stern-wheel 
steamboat  wheezing  up  stream.  We 
climbed  the  bank  into  the  town,  where  the 
boy  Ben  and  solemn  Tim  were  for  walking 
single  file  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  until 
called  by  the  scholar  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
boy's  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  when  he 
saw  streets  and  houses  of  stone,  and  heard 
the  whistles  of  factories  and  saw  what  was 
to  him  a  crush  of  people  in  the  sleepy  little 
town.  I  parted  from  them  that  night,  but 
next  morning  I  saw  big  Tom  passing  the 
station  on  foot.  He  said  his  companions 
had  taken  his  things  and  gone  on  by  train, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  walk  back.  I 
wondered,  and  while  I  asked  no  ques- 
tions I  should  like  to  wager  that  I  guessed 
the  truth.  Tom  had  spent  every  cent  of 
his  money  for  the  girl  in  crimson  home- 
spun who  was  waiting  for  him  away  back 
in  the  hills,  and  if  I  read  her  face  aright  I 
could  have  told  him  that  she  would  have 
given  every  trinket  he  had  sent  her  rather 
than  wait  a  day  longer  for  the  sight  of  his 
face.  We  shook  hands,  and  I  watched 
him  pass  out  of  sight  with  his  face  set 
homeward  across  and  beyond  the  blue- 
grass,  through  the  brush  country  and  the 
Indian  Old  Fields,  back  to  his  hills  of  lau- 
rel and  rhododendron. 
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Gordon  Highlanders  Waiting  at  Bridge  to  Receive  General  Buller. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF   PIETER'S   HILL 
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"  IT  TERE  you  the  station-master  here 

1/1/  before  this?"  I  asked  the  man 
in  the  straw  hat,  at  Colenso.  "  I 
mean  before  this  war  ?  " 

"  What  I — no  fear  ?  "  snorted  the  sta- 
tion-master, scornfully.  "  Why,  we  didn't 
know  Colenso  was  on  the  line  until  Bul- 
ler came  and  fought  a  battle  here — that's 
how  it  is  with  all  these  way-stations  now. 
Everybody's  talking  about  them.  We 
never  took  no  notice  to  them." 

And  yet  the  arriving  stranger  might 
have  been  forgiven  his  point  of  view  and 
his  start  of  surprise  when  he  found  Chive- 
ley  a  place  of  only  a  half  dozen  corruga- 
ted zinc  huts,  and  Colenso  a  scattered 
gathering  of  a  dozen  shattered  houses  of 
battered  brick. 

Chiveley  seemed  so  insignificant  in  con- 
trast with  its  fame  to  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  war  on  maps  and  in  the  news- 
papers, that  one  was  not  sure  he  was  on 
the  right  road  until  he  saw  from  the  car- 
window  the   armored  train   still  lying  on 


the  embankment,  the  graves  beside  it,  and 
the  donga  into  which  Winston  Churchill 
pulled  and  carried  the  wounded. 

And  as  the  train  bumped  and  halted 
before  the  blue  and  white  enamel  sign 
that  marks  Colenso  station,  the  places 
which  have  made  that  spot  familiar  and 
momentous  fell  into  line  like  the  buoys 
which  mark  the  entrance  to  a  harbor. 

We  knew  that  the  high  bare  ridge  to 
the  right  must  be  Fort  Wylie,  that  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  where  Colonel  Long 
had  lost  his  artillery,  and  three  officers 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  that  the 
swift,  muddy  stream,  in  which  the  iron 
railroad  bridge  lay  humped  and  sprawling, 
was  the  Tugela  River. 

Six  hours  before,  at  Frere  Station,  the 
station-master  had  awakened  us  to  say 
that  Ladysmith  would  be  relieved  at  any 
moment.  This  had  but  just  come  over 
the  wire.  It  was  "  official.'7  Indeed,  he 
added,  with  local  pride,  that  the  village 
band  was  still  awake  and  in  readiness  to 
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celebrate  the  imminent  event.  He  found, 
I  fear,  an  unsympathetic  audience.  The 
train  was  carrying  philanthropic  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  stores  of  champagne 
and  marmalade  for  the  besieged  city. 
They  did  not  want  it  to  be  relieved  until 
they  were  there  to  substitute  pate  de  foie 
gras  for  horseflesh.  And  there  were  of- 
ficers, too,  who  wanted  a  "  look  in,"  and 
who  had  been  kept  waiting  at  Cape  Town 
for  commissions,  gladdening  the  guests  of 
the  Mount  Nelson  Hotel  meanwhile,  with 
their  new  khaki  and  gaiters,  and  there 
were  Tommies  who  wanted  "  Relief  of 
Lady  smith  "  on  the  clasp  of  their  medal, 
as  they  had  seen  "  Relief  of  Lucknow  "  on 
the  medal  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners.  And 
there  was  a  correspondent  who  had  jour- 
neyed 15,000  miles  to  see  Ladysmith  re- 
lieved, and  who  was  apparently  going  to 
miss  that  sight,  after  five  weeks  of  travel, 
by  a  margin  of  five  hours.  We  all  growled 
"  That's  good,"  as  we  had  done  for  the 
last  two  weeks  every  time  we  had  heard 
it  was  relieved,  but  our  tone  was  not  en- 
thusiastic. And  when  the  captain  of  the 
Natal  Carbineers  said,  "  I  am  afraid  the 
good  news  is  too  premature,"  we  all  said, 
hopefully,  we  were  afraid  it  was. 

We  had  seen  nothing  yet  that  was  like 
real  war.  That  night  at  Pietermaritzburg 
the  officers  at  the  hotel  were  in  mess- 
jackets,  the  officers'  wives  in  dinner-gowns. 
It  was  like  Shepheard's  Hotel,  at  the  top 
of  the  season.  But  only  six  hours  after 
that  dinner,  as  we  looked  out  of  the  car- 
windows,  we  saw  galloping  across  the  high 
grass,  like  men  who  had  lost  their  way,  and 
silhouetted  black  against  the  red  sunrise, 
countless  horsemen  scouting  ahead  of  our 
train,  and  guarding  it  against  the  fate  of 
the  armored  one  lying  wrecked  at  Chive- 
ley.  The  darkness  was  still  heavy  on  the 
land  and  the  only  lights  were  the  red  eyes 
of  the  armored  train  creeping  in  advance 
of  ours,  and  the  red  sun,  which  showed 
our  silent  escort  appearing  suddenly 
against  the  sky-line  on  a  ridge,  or  gallop- 
ing toward  us  through  the  dew  to  order  us, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  to  greater  speed. 
One  hour  after  sunrise  the  train  drew  up 
at  Colenso,  and  from  only  a  mile  away  we 
heard  the  heavy  thud  of  the  naval  guns, 
the  hammering  of  the  Boer  "  pom-poms," 
and  the  Maxims  and  Colt  automatics 
spanking  the  air.   We  smiled  at  each  other 


guiltily.  We  were  on  time.  It  was  most 
evident  that  Ladysmith  had  not  been  re- 
lieved. 

This  was  the  twelfth  day  of  a  battle  that 
Buller's  column  was  waging  against  the 
Boers  and  their  mountain  ranges,  or  "dis- 
arranges," as  someone  described  them, 
without  having  gained  more  than  three 
miles  of  hostile  territory.  He  had  tried  to 
force  his  way  through  them  six  times,  and 
had  been  repulsed  six  times.  And  now  he 
was  to  try  it  again. 

No  map,  nor  photograph,  nor  written 
description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  coun- 
try which  lay  between  Buller  and  his  goal. 
It  was  an  eruption  of  high  hills,  linked  to- 
gether at  every  point  without  order  or  se- 
quence. In  most  countries  mountains  and 
hills  follow  some  natural  law.  The  Cor- 
dilleras can  be  traced  from  the  Amazon 
river  to  Guatemala  City,  they  make  the 
water-shed  of  two  continents  ;  the  Great 
Divide  forms  the  backbone  of  the  States, 
but  these  Natal  hills  have  no  lineal  de- 
scent. They  are  illegitimate  children  of  no 
line,  abandoned  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try, with  no  family  likeness  and  no  home. 
They  stand  alone,  or  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
or  at  right  angles,  or  at  a  tangent,  or  join 
hands  across  a  valley.  They  never  ap- 
pear the  same ;  some  run  to  a  sharp  point, 
some  stretch  out,  forming  a  table  land, 
others  are  gigantic  ant-hills,  others  per- 
fect and  accurately  modelled  ramparts. 
In  a  ride  of  half  a  mile,  every  hill  com- 
pletely loses  its  original  aspect  and  char- 
acter. They  hide  each  other,  or  disguise 
each  other.  Each  can  be  enfiladed  by  the 
other,  and  not  one  gives  up  the  secret 
of  its  strategic  value  until  its  crest  has 
been  carried  by  the  bayonet.  To  add  to 
this  confusion,  the  river  Tugela  has  select- 
ed the  hills  around  Ladysmith  as  occupy- 
ing the  country  through  which  it  will  en- 
deavor to  throw  off  its  pursuers.  It  darts 
through  them  as  though  striving  to  escape, 
it  doubles  on  its  tracks,  it  sinks  out  of 
sight  between  them,  and  in  the  open  plain 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  water-falls.  It  runs 
uphill,  and  remains  motionless  on  an  in- 
cline, and  on  the  level  ground  twists  and 
turns  so  frequently  that  when  one  says  he 
has  crossed  the  Tugela,  he  means  he  has 
crossed  it  once  at  a  drift,  once  at  the 
wrecked  railroad  bridge,  and  once  over  a 
pontoon.  And  then  he  is  not  sure  that  he 
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is  not  still  on  the  same  side  from  which  he 
started. 

Some  of  these  hills  are  green,  but  the 
greater  part  are  a  yellow  or  dark  red, 
against  which  at  two  hundred  yards  a 
man  in  khaki  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
rocks  around  him.  Indeed,  the  khaki  is 
the  English  soldier's  sole  protection.  It 
saves  him  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  ap- 
parently cannot  learn  to  advance  under 
cover,  and  a  skyline  is  the  one  place  where 
he  selects  to  stand  erect  and  stretch  his 
weary  limbs.  I  have  come  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  a  hill  before  I  saw  that, 
scattered  among  its  red  and  yellow  bowl- 
ders was  the  better  part  of  a  regiment,  as 
closely  packed  together  as  the  crowd  on 
the  bleaching  boards  at  a  baseball  match. 

Into  this  maze  and  confusion  of  nat- 
ure's fortifications  Buller's  column  has 
been  twisting  and  turning,  marching  and 
countermarching,  capturing  one  position 
after  another,  to  find  it  was  enfiladed 
from  many  hills,  and  abandoning  it,  only 
to  re-take  it  a  week  later.  The  greater 
part  of  the  column  has  abandoned  its 
tents  and  is  bivouacking  in  the  open.  It 
is  a  wonderful  and  impressive  sight.  At 
the  first  view,  an  army  in  being,  when  it  is 
spread  out  as  it  is  in  the  Tugela  basin 
back  of  the  hills,  seems  a  hopelessly  and 
irrevocably  entangled  mob. 

An  army  in  the  field  is  not  regiments 
of  armed  men,  marching  with  a  gun  on 
shoulder,  or  crouching  behind  trenches. 
That  is  the  least,  even  if  it  seems  the 
most  important  part  of  it.  Before  one 
reaches  the  firing-line  he  must  pass  vil- 
lages of  men,  camps  of  men,  bivouacs  of 
men,  who  are  feeding,  mending,  repairing, 
and  burying  the  men  at  the  "  front."  It 
is  these  latter  that  make  the  mob  of  gyp- 
sies, which  is  apparently  without  head  or 
order  or  organization.  They  stretched 
across  the  great  basin  of  the  Tugela,  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  their  camp-fires 
rising  to  the  sky  at  night  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  great  search-lights  ;  by  day  they 
swarmed  across  the  plain,  like  hundreds  of 
moving  circus- vans  in  every  direction, 
with  as  little  obvious  intention  as  herds  of 
buffalo.  But  each  had  his  appointed 
work,  and  each  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  battle  going  forward  a  mile  away. 
Hundreds  of  teams,  of  sixteen  oxen  each, 
crawled    like    great    black    water-snakes 


across  the  drifts,  the  Kaffir  drivers,  naked 
and  black,  lashing  them  with  whips  as 
long  as  lariats,  shrieking,  beseeching,  and 
howling,  and  falling  upon  the  oxen's  horns 
to  drag-  them  into  place. 

Mules  from  Spain  and  Texas,  loaded 
with  ammunition,  kicked  and  plunged, 
more  oxen  drew  more  soberly  the  great 
naval  guns,  which  lurched  as  though  in  a 
heavy  sea,  throwing  the  blue-jackets  who 
hung  upon  the  drag-ropes  from  one  high 
side  of  the  trail  to  the  other.  Across 
the  plain,  and  making  toward  the  trail, 
wagons  loaded  with  fodder,  with  rations, 
with  camp  equipment,  with  tents  and  cook- 
ing stoves,  crowded  each  other  as  closely 
as  cable-cars  on  Broadway.  Scattered 
among  them  were  fixed  lines  of  tethered 
horses,  rows  of  dog-tents,  camps  of  Kaf- 
firs, hospital  stations,  with  the  Red  Cross 
waving  from  the  nearest  and  highest  tree. 
Dripping  water-carts  with  as  many  spig: 
ots  as  the  regiment  had  companies,  how- 
itzer guns  guided  by  as  many  ropes  as 
a  May-pole,  crowded  past  these  to  the 
trail,  or  gave  way  to  the  ambulances  filled 
with  men  half  dressed  and  bound  in  the 
zinc-blue  bandages  that  make  the  color 
detestable  forever  after.  Troops  of  the 
irregular  horse  gallop  through  this  multi- 
tude, with  a  jangling  of  spurs  and  sling- 
belts;  and  Tommies,  in  close  order,  fight 
their  way  among  the  oxen,  or  help  pull 
them  to  one  side  as  the  stretchers  pass, 
each  with  its  burden,  each  with  its  blue 
bandage  stained  a  dark  brownish  crimson. 
It  is  only  when  the  figure  on  the  stretcher 
lies  under  a  blanket  that  the  tumult  and 
push  and  sweltering  mass  comes  to  a  quick 
pause,  while  the  dead  man's  comrade 
stands  at  attention,  and  the  officer  raises 
his  fingers  to  his  helmet.  Then  the  mass 
surges  on  again,  with  cracking  of  whips 
and  shouts  and  imprecations,  while  the 
yellow  dust  rises  in  thick  clouds  and  buries 
the  picture  in  a  glaring  fog.  This  mov- 
ing, struggling  mass,  that  fights  for  the 
right  of  way  along  the  road,  is  within  easy 
distance  of  the  shells.  Those  from  their 
own  guns  pass  over  them  with  a  shrill 
crescendo,  those  from  the  enemy  burst 
among  them  at  rare  intervals,  or  sink  im- 
potently  in  the  soft  soil.  And  a  dozen 
Tommies  rush  to  dig  them  out  as  keep- 
sakes. Up  at  the  front,  brown  and  yel- 
low regiments  are  lying  crouched  behind 


Pontoon  Bridge  Across  the  Tugela. 
The  trooper  is  rescuing  his  equipment  from  his  dead  horse. 


brown  and  yellow  rocks  and  stones.  As 
far  as  you  can  see,  the  hills  are  sown  with 
them.  With  a  glass  you  can  see  them 
against  the  sky-line  of  every  hill,  for  over 
three  miles  away.  Sometimes  the  men 
rise  and  fire,  and  there  is  the  feverish  flut- 
ter of  musketry  ;  sometimes  they  lie  mo- 
tionless for  hours  while  the  guns  make  the 
ways  straight. 

Up  on  a  high  hill,  seated  among  the 
rocks,  is  General  Buller  and  his  staff.  The 
hill  is  all  of  rocks,  sharp,  brown  rocks,  as 
clearly  cut  as  foundation-stones.  They 
are  thrown  about  at  irregular  angles,  and 
are  shaded  only  by  stiff  bayonet-like 
cacti.  Above  is  a  blue,  glaring  sky,  the 
top  of  the  kopje  seems  to  reach  up  into 
it,  and  to  draw  and  concentrate  upon 
itself  all  of  the  sun's  heat.  This  little 
jagged  point  of  blistering  rocks  holds 
the  forces  that  press  the  button  which 
sets  the  struggling  mass  below,  and  the 
thousands  of  men  upon  the  surrounding 
hills,  in  motion.  It  is  the  conning  tower 
of  the  relief  column,  only,  unlike  the  con- 
ning tower,  it  offers  no  protection,  no 
seclusion,  no  peace.  Commanding  gen- 
erals to-day,  under  the  new  conditions 
which   this   war  has    developed,   do   not 


charge  up  hills  waving  flashing  swords. 
They  sit  on  rocks,  and  wink  out  their 
orders  by  a  flashing  hand-mirror.  The 
swords  have  been  left  at  the  base,  or 
coated  deep  with  mud,  so  that  they  shall 
not  flash,  and  with  this  column  everyone, 
under  a  general,  carries  a  rifle  on  purpose 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to 
carry  a  sword.  The  kopje  is  the  central 
station  of  the  system.  From  its  uncom- 
fortable eminence  the  commanding  gen- 
eral watches  the  developments  of  his 
attack,  and  directs  it  by  heliograph  and 
ragged  bits  of  bunting.  A  sweating,  dirty 
Tommy  turns  his  back  on  a  hill  a  mile 
away  and  slaps  the  air  with  his  signal  flag  ; 
another  Tommy,  with  the  visor  of  his 
helmet  cocked  over  the  back  of  his  neck, 
watches  an  answering  bit  of  bunting 
through  a  glass.  The  bit  of  bunting,  a 
mile  away,  flashes  impatiently,  once  to 
the  right  and  once  to  the  left,  and  the 
Tommy  with  the  glass  says,  "  They 
understand,  sir,"  and  the  other  Tommy, 
who  has  not  as  yet  cast  even  an  inter- 
ested glance  at  the  regiment  he  has 
ordered  into  action,  folds  his  flag  and 
curls  up  against  a  hot  rock  and  instantly 
dozes. 
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Stuck  on  the  crest,  twenty  feet  from 
where  General  Buller  is  seated,  are  two 
iron  rods,  like  those  in  the  putting-green 
of  a  golf  course.  They  mark  the  line  of 
direction  which  a  shell  must  take,  in  order 
to  seek  out  the  enemy.  Back  of  the 
kopje,  where  they  cannot  see  the  enemy, 
where  they  cannot  even  see  the  hill 
upon  which  he  is  entrenched,  are  the 
howitzers.  Their  duty  is  to  aim  at  the 
iron  rods,  and  vary  their  aim  to  either 
side  of  them  as  they  are  directed  to  do 
by  an  officer  on  the  crest.  Their  shells 
pass  a  few  yards  over  the  heads  of  the 
staff,  but  the  staff  has  confidence.  Those 
three  yards  are  as  safe  a  margin  as  a 
hundred.  Their  confidence  is  that  of  the 
lady  in  spangles,  who  permits  her  hus- 
band in  buckskin  to  shoot  apples  off  her 
head  at  a  music-hall.  From  the  other 
direction  come  the  shells  of  the  Boers, 
seeking  out  the  hidden  howitzers.  They 
pass  somewhat  higher,  crashing  into  the 
base  of  the  kopje,  sometimes  killing, 
sometimes  digging  their  own  ignominious 
graves.  The  staff  regards  them  with 
the  same  indifference.  One  of  them  tears 
the  overcoat  upon  which  Colonel  Stuart- 
Wortley  is  seated,  another  destroys  his 
diary.  His  men,  dozing  at  his  feet  among 
the  red  rocks,  observe  this  with  wide  eyes. 
But  he  does  not  shift  his  position.  His 
answer  is,  that  his  men  cannot  shift  theirs. 

On  Friday,  February  23d,  the  Innis- 
killings,  Dublins,  and  Connaughts  were 
sent  out  to  take  a  trench,  half-way  up 
Railway  Hill.  The  attack  was  one  of 
those  frontal  attacks  which,  in  this  war, 
against  the  new  weapons,  has  added  so 
much  to  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded 
and  to  the  prestige  of  the  men,  while  it 
has,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  hurt  the  prestige  of 
the  men  by  whom  the  attack  was  ordered. 
The  result  of  this  attack  was  peculiarly 
disastrous.  It  was  made  at  night,  and  as 
soon  as  it  developed,  the  Boers  retreated 
to  the  trenches  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  threw  men  around  the  sides  to  bring 
a  cross-fire  to  bear  on  the  Englishmen. 
In  the  morning  the  Inniskillings  found 
they  had  lost  four  hundred  men,  and  ten 
out  of  their  fifteen  officers.  The  other 
regiments  lost  as  heavily.  The  following 
Tuesday,  which  was  the  anniversary  of 
Majuba  Hill,  three  brigades,  instead  of  a 
regiment,  were  told  off  to  take  this  same 


Railway  Hill,  or  Pieter's,  as  it  was  later 
called,  on  the  flank,  and  with  it  to  capture 
two  others.  On  the  same  day,  nineteen 
years  before,  the  English  had  lost  Majuba 
Hill,  and  their  hope  was  to  take  these 
three  from  the  Boers  for  the  one  they  had 
lost,  and  open  the  way  to  Mbulwana 
Mountain,  which  was  the  last  bar  that 
held  them  back  from  Ladysmith. 

The  first  two  of  the  three  hills  they 
wanted  were  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the 
third  was  separated  from  them  by  a  deep 
ravine.  This  last  was  the  highest,  and  in 
order  that  the  attack  should  be  successful 
it  was  necessary  to  seize  it  first.  The  hills 
stretched  for  three  miles ;  they  were  about 
1,200  yards  high. 

For  three  hours  a  single  line  of  men 
slipped  and  stumbled  forward  along  the 
muddy  bank  of  the  river,  and  for  three 
hours  the  artillery  crashed,  spluttered,  and 
stabbed  at  the  three  hills  above  them, 
scattering  the  rocks  and  bursting  over  and 
behind  the  Boer  trenches  on  the  crest. 

As  is  their  custom,  the  Boers  remained 
invisible  and  made  no  reply.  It  seemed 
inconceivable  that  anything  human  could 
live  under  such  a  bombardment  of  shot, 
bullets,  and  shrapnel.  A  hundred  yards 
distant,  on  our  right,  the  navy  guns  were 
firing  lyddite  that  burst  with  a  thick  yel- 
low smoke  ;  on  the  other  side  Colt  auto- 
matics were  put-put-put-ing  a  stream  of 
bullets  ;  the  field-guns  and  the  howitzers 
were  playing  from  a  hill  half  a  mile  be- 
hind us,  and  scattered  among  the  rocks 
about  us,  and  for  two  miles  on  either  hand, 
the  infantry  in  reserve  were  firing  off  am- 
munition at  any  part  of  the  three  hills  they 
happened  to  dislike! 

The  roar  of  the  navy's  four  -  point- 
seven's,  their  crash,  their  rush  as  they 
passed,  the  shrill  whine  of  the  shrapnel, 
the  barking  of  the  howitzers,  and  the  me- 
chanical, regular  rattle  of  the  quick-firing 
Maxims,  which  sounded  like  the  clicking 
of  many  mowing-machines  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  tore  the  air  with  such  hideous 
noises  that  one's  skull  ached  from  the 
concussion,  and  one  could  only  be  heard 
by  shouting.  But  more  impressive  by  far 
than  this  hot  chorus  of  mighty  thunder 
and  petty  hammering,  was  the  roar  of  the 
wind  which  was  driven  down  into  the 
valley  beneath,  and  which  swept  up  again 
in  enormous  waves  of  sound.      It  roared 


Horses  Being  Conveyed  into  Town  to  be  Made  into  Soup. 
Taken  the  morning  Ladysmith  was  relieved. 


like  a  great  hurricane  at  sea.  The  illu- 
sion was  so  complete  that  you  expected,  by 
looking  down,  to  see  the  Tugela  lashing 
at  her  banks,  tossing  the  spray  hundreds 
of  feet  in  air,  and  battling  with  her  sides 
of  rock.  It  was  like  the  roar  of  Niagara 
in  a  gale,  and  yet  when  you  did  look  be- 
low not  a  leaf  was  stirring,  and  the  Tugela 
was  slipping  forward,  flat  and  sluggish, 
and  in  peace. 

The  long  procession  of  yellow  figures 
was  still  advancing  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  toward  the  right,  when  on  the 
crest  of  the  farthermost  hill  fourteen  of 
them  appeared  suddenly,  and  ran  forward 
and  sprang  into  the  trenches.  They 
looked  terribly  lonely  and  insufficient, 
perched  against  the  blue  sky  on  the  high- 
est and  most  distant  of  the  three  hills, 
and  they  ran  about,  this  way  and  that,  as 
though  they  were  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  they  were  there.  Then  they  set- 
tled down  into  the  Boer  trench,  from  our 
side  of  it,  and  began  firing,  their  officer, 
as  his  habit  is,  standing  up  behind  them. 
The  hill  they  had  taken  had  evidently 
been  abandoned  to  them  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  fourteen  men  in  khaki  had  taken 
it  by   "  default."     But   they   disappeared 


so  suddenly  into  the  trench,  that  we  knew 
they  were  not  enjoying  their  new  position 
in  peace,  and  everyone  looked  below 
them,  to  see  the  arriving  reinforcements. 
They  came  at  last,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
and  scampered  about  just  as  the  others 
had  done,  looking  for  cover.  It  seemed 
as  if  we  could  almost  hear  the  singing  of 
the  bullet  when  one  of  them  dodged,  and 
it  was  with  a  distinct  sense  of  relief,  and 
of  freedom  from  further  responsibility, 
that  we  saw  the  ten  disappear  also,  and 
become  part  of  the  yellow  stones  about 
them.  Then  a  very  wonderful  movement 
began  to  agitate  the  men  upon  the  two 
remaining  hills.  They  began  to  creep  up 
them,  as  you  have  seen  seaweed  rise  with 
the  tide  and  envelop  a  rock.  They  moved 
in  regiments,  but  each  man  was  as  distinct 
as  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  each  word 
on  this  page,  black  with  letters.  We  be- 
gan to  follow  the  fortunes  of  individual' 
letters.  It  was  a  most  selfish  and  coward- 
ly occupation,  for  you  knew  you  were  in 
no  greater  danger  than  you  would  be  in 
looking  through  the  glasses  of  a  muto- 
scope.  The  battle  unrolled  before  you 
like  a  panorama.  The  guns  on  our  side 
of  the  valley  had  ceased,  the  hurricane  in 
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the  depths  below  had  instantly  spent  it- 
self, and  the  birds  and  insects  had  again 
begun  to  fill  our  hill  with  drowsy  twitter 
and  song.  But  on  the  other,  half  the 
men  were  wrapping  the  base  of  the  hill  in 
khaki,  which  rose  higher  and  higher,  grow- 
ing looser  and  less  tightly  wrapt  as  it  spun 
upward.  Half  way  to  the  crest  there  was 
a  broad  open  space  of  green  grass,  and 
above  that  a  yellow  bank  of  earth,  which 
supported  the  track  of  the  railroad.  This 
green  space  spurted  with  tiny  geysers  of 
yellow  dust.  Where  the  bullets  came 
from  or  who  sent  them  we  could  not  see. 
But  the  loose  ends  of  the  bandage  of 
khaki  were  stretching  across  this  green 
space  and  the  yellow  spurts  of  dust  rose 
all  around  them.  The  men  crossed  this 
fire-zone  warily,  looking  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  the  bullets  struck  the  earth  heav- 
ily, like  drops  of  rain  before  a  shower. 

The  men  had  their  head  and  shoulders 
bent  as  though  they  thought  a  roof  was 
about  to  fall  on  them;  some  ran  from 
rock  to  rock,  seeking  cover  properly ; 
others  scampered  toward  the  safe  vantage 
ground  behind  the  railroad  embankment ; 
others  advanced  leisurely,  like  men  play- 
ing golf.  The  silence,  after  the  hurri- 
cane of  sounds,  was  painful  ;  we  could 
not  hear  even  the  Boer  rifles.  The  men 
moved  like  figures  in  a  dream,  without 
firing  a  shot.  They  seemed  each  to  be 
acting  on  his  own  account,  without  unison 
or  organization.  As  I  have  said,  you 
ceased  considering  the  scattered  whole, 
and  became  intent  on  the  adventures  of 
individuals.  These  fell  so  suddenly,  that 
you  waited  with  great  anxiety  to  learn 
whether  they  had  dropped  for  protection, 
or  because  they  had  been  wounded.  They 
came  at  last  from  every  side,  and  from  out 
of  every  ridge  and  dried-up  waterway. 
Open  spaces  which  had  been  green  a  mo- 
ment before,  were  suddenly  dyed  yellow 
with  them.  Where  there  had  been  a  com- 
pany clinging  to  the  railroad  embankment, 
there  stood  one  regiment  holding  it,  and 
another  sweeping  over  it.  Heights  that 
had  seemed  the  goal,  became  the  resting- 


place  of  the  stretcher-bearers,  until  at  last 
no  part  of  the  hill  remained  unpopulated, 
save  a  high  bulging  rampart  of  unprotect- 
ed and  open  ground.  And  then,  sudden- 
ly, coming  from  the  earth  itself,  apparently, 
one  man  ran  across  this  open  space  and 
leaped  on  top  of  the  trench  which  crowned 
the  hill.  He  was  fully  fifteen  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  rest,  entirely  unsupported 
and  alone.  And  he  had  evidently  planned 
it  so,  for  he  took  off  his  helmet  and  waved 
it,  and  stuck  it  on  his  bayonet  and  waved 
it  again,  and  then  suddenly  clapped  it  on 
his  head  and  threw  his  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der. He  stood  so,  pointing  down  into  the 
trench,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  could 
hear  him  calling  upon  the  Boers  behind  it 
to  surrender,  which  eventually  they  did,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  last  of  the  three 
hills  was  mounted  by  the  West  Yorks,  who 
were  mistaken  by  their  own  artillery  for 
Boers,  and  fired  upon  both  by  the  Boers 
and  by  their  own  shrapnel  and  lyddite. 
Four  of  them  were  wounded,  and,  to  save 
themselves,  a  line  of  them  stood  up  at  full 
length  on  the  trench  and  cheered  and 
waved  at  the  artillery  until  it  had  ceased 
to  play  upon  them.  The  Boers  continued 
to  fire  upon  them  with  rifles,  for  over  two 
hours.  But  it  was  only  a  demonstration 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  greater  number, 
and  at  daybreak  the  hills  were  in  the  com- 
plete and  peaceful  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. These  hills  were  a  part  of  the  same 
Railway  Hill  which  the  Inniskillings  and 
a  composite  regiment  had  attempted  to 
take  by  a  frontal  attack,  four  nights  pre- 
vious, with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  three  colonels.  By 
this  flank  attack,  and  by  using  nine  regi- 
ments instead  of  one,  the  same  hill  and 
two  others  were  taken  with  only  two  hun- 
dred casualties.  This  battle,  which  was 
called  the  Battle  of  Pieter's  Hill,  and  the 
surrender  on  the  same  day  of  General 
Cronje  and  his  force  to  Lord  Roberts, 
made  the  whole  column  feel  that  the  ill 
memory  of  Majuba  Hill  had  been  "wiped 
off  the  slate  "  forever. 
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THEIR    METHODS    OF   ATTACK    AND    DEFENCE 


By  Thomas  F.   Millard 


WHEN  experts  on  matters  militant  be- 
gin to  readjust  their  dogmas  to  co- 
incide with  the  practical  lessons  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  the  manner  in 
which  undisciplined  farmers,  destitute  of 
military  experience,  training,  or  direction, 
have  successfully  withstood  and  repeated- 
ly defeated  greatly  superior  numbers  of  the 
best  regular  British  troops,  will  afford  am- 
ple food  for  reflection. 

That  any  given  number  of  Boers  can, 
under  almost  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances wherein  opposing  bodies  are  apt 
to  be  brought  into  collision  in  modern 
warfare,  defeat,  and  in  a  prolonged  en- 
gagement destroy,  an  equal  number  of  any 
regular  troops  in  the  world  as  they  are 
organized  at  present,  is  a  fact  too  well 
established  by  the  happenings  of  this  war 
to  admit  of  doubt.  Time  after  time 
within  the  past  few  months  have  small 
forces  of  Boers  engaged  with  from  four  to 
ten  times  their  number  of  English  troops 
and  signally  worsted  them.  Nor  must  it 
be  assumed,  as  apologists  for  British  re- 
verses have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
that  peculiar  advantages  conferred  by  po- 
sition or  superiority  of  official  direction, 
are  wholly  responsible  for  the  Boer  suc- 
cesses ;  for  these  advantages  have  accrued 
to  the  English  as  often  as  to  the  Boers. 
The  strength  of  the  Boer,  as  a  fighting 
man,  is  due  to  his  own  original — in  the 
sense  of  being  inherently  derived — meth- 
ods developed  through  individual  proc- 
esses. This  individual  method,  reduced 
by  direction  to  a  tolerably  well-sustained 
unit,  is  what  makes  a  Boer  commando  so 
formidable,  and  in  it  the  tactician  will  find 
a  fertile  field  for  study. 

For  many  weeks,  now,  I  have  watched 
the  Boer  in  the  field.  I  have  observed 
him  in  the  "laager,"  on  the  scout,  in  the 
running  picket  skirmish,  in  the  night  pa- 
trol, in  the  hospital,  in  stubborn  defence 
and  fierce  assault,  mounted  and  on  foot, 
advancing  and  in  retreat.  In  this  way 
many  little  points  of  his  method  have 
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gradually  been  revealed ;  points  trivial 
enough  in  themselves,  but  constituting  in 
their  sum  the  skilful,  knowing,  formida- 
ble irregular  of  the  veldt. 

An  impression  has  got  abroad  that  the 
principal  skill  of  the  Boer  rests  in  defen- 
sive tactics.  This  is  not  true.  His  attack 
is  fully  as  effective  as  his  defence.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  impression  that  his  offen- 
sive tactics  are  weak  has  arisen  out  of  the 
military  necessity  which  compels  a  greatly 
inferior  force,  comparatively  destitute  of 
artillery,  to  remain  theoretically  on  the 
defensive.  But  theoretically  defensive 
tactics  often  admit,  and,  in  fact,  frequent- 
ly compel,  attacks  by  the  defender  upon 
the  aggressor.  Such  occurrences  have 
been  frequent  in  this  war,  and  have  af- 
forded the  Boer  ample  opportunity  to 
vindicate  his  power  of  attack. 

Spion  Kop,  Nicholson's  Nek,  and  the 
Platrand  were  all  engagements  where  the 
Boers  assumed  the  offensive,  conceding  to 
the  British  every  advantage  of  position 
and  superiority  of  force.  In  two  of  these 
battles  —  Spion  Kop  and  Nicholson's 
Nek — the  success  of  the  Boers  was  little 
short  of  marvellous,  under  the  circum- 
stances. A  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
material  points  involved  in  these  engage- 
ments will  assist  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  results.  At  Spion  Kop  the  British  had 
from  2,500  to  3,000  men  engaged,  with 
several  quick-firing  guns.  They  occupied 
a  precipitous  mountain,  affording  admi- 
rable natural  cover,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  entrenchments.  This 
position  was  assaulted  by  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Boers,  who  scaled  the  bowlder- 
strewn  sides  of  the  mountain.  After  an 
engagement  which  lasted  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  the  English  abandoned  the  Kop, 
having  suffered  a  loss,  according  to  their 
own  official  statement,  of  1,700  men.  The 
Boer  loss  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Nicholson's  Nek  was  the 
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result  of  a  night  sortie  from  Ladysmith 
by  a  force  of  2,500  British.  When  day- 
light revealed  their  advance,  a  position 
had  been  attained  on  a  series  of  lofty 
kopjes  threatening  the  Boer  positions. 
There  they  were  promptly  assailed  by  six 
hundred  Boers.  By  noon  the  battle  was 
over,  and  the  remnants  of  the  British  force 
had  retreated  to  Ladysmith,  leaving  1,200 
prisoners  and  several  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boers,  besides  suffering  a  loss  of  six 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  as- 
sault on  the  Platrahd,  a  strongly  fortified 
position  overlooking  and  commanding 
Ladysmith,  on  which  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  mounted,  was  undertaken  by  six 
hundred  Boers.  The  assault  failed,  but 
not,  however,  until  the  Boers  had  tempor- 
arily occupied  some  of  the  British  trenches 
and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  enemy,  as  stated 
by  General  White,  of  eight  hundred.  The 
Boer  loss  was  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Acting  on  the  defensive  against  the  at- 
tack of  inferior  forces  of  Boers,  the  per- 
centage of  British  losses  in  these  engage- 
ments were :  Spion  Kop,  sixty-eight  per 
cent.;  Nicholson's  Nek,  seventy-two  per 
cent.  ;  Platrand,  unknown  to  me  because 
I  have  no  information  at  present  of  the 
number  of  troops  engaged.  The  Boer  losses, 
while  attacking  largely  superior  forces  of 
British,  were  :  Spion  Kop,  thirty-eight  per 
cent.;  Nicholson's  Nek,  ten  per  cent.; 
Platrand,  thirty-nine  per  cent.  The  British 
losses  I  obtain  from  Colonial  papers  which 
reach  the  Transvaal,  and  are  presumably 
official,  although,  from  observation,  I  think 
they  are  rather  understated.  The  figures 
given  of  Boer  losses  I  vouch  for  as  be- 
ing substantially  accurate.  These  figures 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Boer  offensive  tactics, 
while  the  fact  that  they  suffered  a  loss 
of  nearly  forty  per  cent,  before  abandon- 
ing the  assault  on  the  impregnable  Plat- 
rand disposes  of  allegations  against  their 
aggressiveness. 

What  gives  the  Boer  this  wonderful 
effectiveness,  amounting  relatively,  when 
all  the  comparative  elements  are  adjusted, 
to  ten  times  that  employed  by  Tommy 
Atkins,  who  may  certainly  be  accepted  as 
a  favorable  type  of  the  trained  soldier  ? 
Let  us  scrutinize  the  Boer  method. 

A  Boer  attack  moves  slowly.  To  say  it 
crawls,  expresses  its  progress  better,  for  at 


times  it  loses  all  momentum.  When  an 
ordinary  attack  by  trained  soldiers  loses 
momentum,  it  will  go  to  pieces  unless  im- 
mediately rallied  and  started  ahead  again 
by  officers.  Not  so  the  Boer  attack.  Its 
most  effective  moments  are  the  constantly 
recurring  periods  when  it  seems  to  stop 
entirely.  Then  is  when  the  Mauser  speaks 
to  deadly  purpose,  decimating  the  ranks 
of  the  defenders. 

A  Boer  charge  is  destitute  of  hurrah 
and  dash.  There  is  no  alignment  and 
little  semblance  of  concerted  action.  Yet 
the  concerted  action  is  there.  Having 
been  broadly  instructed  by  their  com- 
mandants as  to  the  general  object  and  plan 
of  the  movement,  the  Boers  start,  moving 
rapidly  enough  while  at  long  range,  yet 
cautiously,  too.  To  conceal  himself  be- 
hind what,  to  the  ordinary  man,  would 
seem  ridiculously  inadequate  cover,  is  an 
instinct  with  the  Boer,  born  of  the  veldt 
and  its  ways.  Thus,  running  in  a  crouch- 
ing attitude,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible,  the  thin,  widely  scat- 
tered line  moves  forward  until  a  point  is 
reached  within  effective  rifle-range  of  the 
enemy.  Then  the  real  attack  begins,  and 
the  peculiar  methods  of  the  Boer  begin  to 
operate. 

The  assaulting  line  has  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. Each  man  has  dropped  be- 
hind some  bowlder,  or  sought  cover  in 
one  of  the  tiny  "  sluits  "  which  indent  the 
slopes  and  sides  of  the  kopjes.  Has 
the  attack  ended?  To  settle  this  point, 
English  officers  will  rise  up  here  and 
there  to  better  scan  the  field.  The  sharp, 
whip-like  report  of  a  dozen  Mausers  will 
ring  out,  and  the  officers  will  drop  into 
the  trenches,  two-thirds  of  the  number 
who  exposed  themselves  having  been 
hit.  No,  the  attack  has  not  ended. 
The  fight  proceeds  fitfully.  At  times  the 
firing  almost  ceases,  then  it  will  begin 
again  livelier  than  before.  Closer,  closer 
creeps  the  line,  as  each  Boer  manages  to 
crawl  from  one  bit  of  cover  to  another 
just  ahead.  Slowly  distance  is  annihilated. 
After  a  temporary  lull,  the  apparently 
sleeping  line  galvanizes  into  life.  There 
is  a  rush.  Some  neat  bit  of  cover  or  out- 
lying "  rooi-kopje "  is  to  be  carried. 
Watch  the  Boers  while  they  make  their 
rush. 

It  will  not  be  a  movement  of  the  whole 
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line,  but  only  of  a  small  segment.  The  rest 
of  the  line  will  support  it.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  commando,  amount- 
ing to  probably  one-fourth,  had  been  told 
off  before  the  attack  began,  to  hold  cover 
when  rushes  were  made,  and  concentrate 
their  fire  upon  the  enemy.  These  men 
lie  securely  sheltered,  their  ready  rifles  at 
shoulder  and  pointed,  their  watchful  eyes 
scanning  the  positions  of  the  defenders. 
The  signal  is  given,  and  the  rush  be- 
gins. 

Up  spring  fifty  or  a  hundred  men,  with 
rifles  held  loosely  at  a  "trail,"  and  dash 
forward  at  full  speed,  leaping  over  the 
ground  like  Zulu  runners.  A  few  scat- 
tering shots  give  warning  of  the  hotter 
fire  to  come.  Prone  on  the  earth  go  the 
charging  Boers.  Cr — r — r — ash  !  comes 
the  volley.  Up  again,  and  a  wild  scurry 
on  for  half  a  minute  before  the  second 
volley  can  come,  then  down  again,  each 
man  under  cover.  Fifty  yards  have  been 
gained.  To  see  a  body  of  men  spring  up 
suddenly  and  dash  toward  them  is  calcu- 
lated to  flurry  any  troops.  The  Boers 
have  counted  upon  this,  and  for  it  the 
reserved  marksmen  are  prepared.  Star- 
tled for  a  moment  out  of  his  presence  of 
mind,  or  in  his  eagerness  to  get  a  fair 
shot,  Tommy  Atkins  will  expose  himself. 
A  head,  a  shoulder,  an  arm  or  leg  shows. 
It  is  a  sufficient  mark  for  a  Boer.  The 
Mausers  yelp  in  a  stammering  chorus,  and 
a  score  of  gentlemen  in  khaki  grope 
blindly  about  in  the  dirt  and  gravel. 

In  these  attacks,  as,  for  that  matter,  in 
all  the  fighting,  the  Boer  sharpshooter 
plays  an  important  part.  Keep  an  eye 
on  one  of  these  marksmen,  and  you  will 
get  an  object-lesson  in  Boer  tactics. 
When  an  action  begins,  the  sharpshooter 
will  separate  from  the  main  body  and  pro- 
ceed cautiously  until  he  secures  a  position 
within  easy  range  (for  the  average  Boer 
three  hundred  yards  is  an  easy  range)  of 
the  enemy.  There  he  will  construct  a 
11  schanze,"  or  cover.  In  this  "  schanze  " 
he  will  stretch  himself  and  prepare  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  which  is  to  kill  as 
many  Englishmen  as  he  can  without  be- 
traying his  own  whereabouts.  He  has 
provided  himself  with  a  water  bottle,  some 
hard  bread  and  biltong,  and  he  generally 
carries  a  pair  of  field-glasses.  Nor  has  he 
forgotten  his  pipe  and  a  supply  of  tobacco. 


If  it  is  possible  to  effect  it,  a  shade  for  at 
least  a  part  of  his  body  is  arranged. 

Thus  ensconced,  the  sharpshooter  pa- 
tiently waits  for  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
work.  The  Boer  lines  begin  to  crawl  for- 
ward, the  British  artillery  breaks  out  an- 
grily, and  fleeting  glimpses  of  khaki  show 
along  the  English  positions.  Disposing 
his  body  comfortably,  the  sharpshooter 
fixes  a  perfect  rest  for  his  rifle,  adjusts  the 
sight,  and  skims  the  barrel  with  his  eye. 
Presently  he  marks  down  a  "  Tommy." 
But  he  doesn't  fire.  Not  yet.  He  waits 
until  he  gets  the  man  right  on  the  "bead." 
Then  bang  !  and  the  marked  man  col- 
lapses in  a  heap.  His  comrades  see  him 
go  down,  but  cannot  tell  whence  came 
the  bullet  which  slew  him.  The  tiny  puff 
of  smokeless  powder  has  been  wafted 
away  before  the  missile  reaches  its  mark, 
and  not  even  the  stirring  of  a  leaf  gives  a 
clew  to  the  marksman's  whereabouts.  A 
sharpshooter  will  keep  this  up  all  day,  oc- 
casionally regaling  himself  with  a  lunch 
of  biltong  and  a  puff  at  his  pipe,  blow- 
ing the  smoke  carefully  away  along  the 
ground.  Cool,  collected,  his  nerves  quiet, 
his  pulse  normal,  one  of  these  men  will 
do  an  appalling  execution  in  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  fight. 

A  charge,  such  as  the  Boers  make,  is 
robbed  of  all  story-book  picturesqueness 
and  glamour.  The  glitter  of  sword  and 
bayonet,  the  smoke  and  flame,  the  bright 
uniforms,  the  inspiring  cheers,  the  pre- 
cision of  serried  ranks,  the  gallantly  carried 
battle-flags  to  be  presently  planted  on  the 
earthworks  of  the  enemy,  are  all  lacking. 
They  belong  to  the  war  of  the  past.  In 
their  stead  a  crouching,  creeping  line  of 
dirt-covered  men,  shuffled  by  the  varying 
chances  of  the  fight  out  of  all  semblance 
of  order  ;  brown,  bare,  sun-scorched,  bowl- 
der-flecked ridges,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  stunted  bushes,  hazy  with  heat,  and 
alive  with  projectiles  ;  the  keen  rattle  of 
rifle  fire,  punctuated  by  the  stuttering  of 
machine  guns,  and  broken  into  full  periods 
by  the  reverberating  roar  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, now  and  again  seeming  to  die  only 
to  break  out  afresh  ;  and  all  this  for  hour 
after  hour,  each  passing  moment  claiming 
a  victim  to  sprawl  in  agony  on  the  super- 
heated rocks.  Such  is  modern  war,  as 
typified  in  South  Africa  to-day.  It  might 
seem,  at  first  thought,  that  such  a  change, 
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lacking  the  impetus  of  old  methods,  would 
also  lack  the  force  to  dislodge  a  resolute 
enemy.  Such  is  not  the  case.  An  Eng- 
lish officer  who  was  captured  at  Spion 
Kop  assured  me  that  the  persistent, 
deadly  rifle  pecking  of  the  Boers  as  they 
creep  nearer  and  nearer,  when  to  raise 
a  head  or  expose  a  limb,  is  to  receive  a 
bullet,  was  the  most  nerve-racking  and  de- 
moralizing experience  he  ever  had. 

The  Boer  method  of  repulsing  an  as- 
sault is  based  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  his  offensive  tactics,  and  is  not 
less  effective.  Being  on  the  defensive 
enables  him  to  select  his  position  more 
carefully,  and  secure  better  cover.  No 
regular  trenches  are  dug.  The  command- 
ant having  indicated  the  locality  which  his 
men  are  to  occupy,  each  Boer  constructs 
his  own  "  schanze."  Perhaps  it  will  en- 
lighten many  people  if  I  describe  a 
"  schanze."  The  Boer  selects  a  position 
which  fulfils  his  personal  idea.  In  the 
selection  he  is  governed  by  such  consid- 
erations as  whether  he  shoots  right  or  left- 
handed,  or  prefers  to  fire  sitting,  kneeling, 
or  reclining.  In  a  country  that  affords 
endless  and  infinitely  varied  natural  cov- 
er, this  task  is  easy.  His  position  chosen, 
the  Boer  makes  it  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible without  too  much  deranging  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  ground,  often 
artfully  disposing  a  bush  so  as  to  afford 
shade,  or  screening  the  cover  by  careful- 
ly arranging  some  bunches  of  grass  or 
twigs. 

This  is  a  "  schanze."  They  are  not 
placed  in  any  regular  formation  or  align- 
ment, but  are  scattered  about  as  much  as 
possible.  The  immense  superiority  of 
"  schanzes  "  over  regular  trenches  is  ap- 
parent. The  "  schanze  "  presents  no  dis- 
tinctive target  to  the  fire  of  the  assailant. 
It  merely  occupies  an  unobtrusive  place 
in  the  natural  configuration  of  a  kopje  or 
ridge.  The  weakness  of  the  loop-holed 
trench  against  a  skilfully  directed  attack 
was  demonstrated  during  the  Boer  assault 
on  the  Platrand.  For  hours  they  fought 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  British 
trenches,  which  were  loop-holed  with 
sand-bags.  Being  on  lower  ground,  the 
Boers  were  enabled  to  get  parts  of  the 
trenches  against  the  sky-line.  A  Boer 
would  draw  a  bead  on  a  loop-hole,  wait 
until  it  was  darkened,  and  press  the  trig- 


ger. In  one  trench  carried  by  the  Boers, 
more  than  a  score  of  Englishmen  were 
found  shot  through  the  head  near  the 
right  eye,  conclusive  proof  that  they  were 
killed  at  a  loop-hole.  It  takes  hours  to 
construct  good  trenches.  A  Boer  will 
make  a  splendid  "schanze  "  anywhere  in 
five  minutes,  provided  he  does  not  find 
one  ready  made. 

Once  in  his  "schanze,"  the  Boer  awaits 
the  assault  of  the  enemy  with  serenity. 
He  knows  what  is  expected  of  him,  and 
has  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  meet  any 
requirements.  He  rarely  fires  at  the 
troops  advancing  directly  upon  him,  but 
rather  at  those  to  the  right  or  left.  This 
manoeuvre  has  the  double  advantage  of 
enabling  the  Boer  to  remain  fully  con- 
cealed, while  the  advancing  foe,  his  atten- 
tion occupied  ahead,  thoughtlessly  exposes 
himself  to  a  bullet  coming  at  an  angle. 
In  this  way  two  commandos,  lying  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  apart,  will  cross- 
fire the  enemy  and  protect  each  other. 

Look  through  my  excellent  field-glasses 
while  they  are  directed  at  an  ensconced 
Boer,  during  one  of  the  British  attacks 
along  the  Tugela.  Shrapnel  and  lyddite 
burst  all  around  him,  but  he  betrays  not  the 
slightest  nervousness.  He  lies  stretched 
on  his  left  side,  his  Mauser  thrust  through 
a  cleft  between  two  bowlders.  The  sun 
beats  upon  his  bared  gray  head  ;  for  his 
hat  is  nodding  on  a  twig  ten  feet  away, 
as  the  breeze  stirs  the  bush.  It  is  placed 
there  to  draw  the  fire  intended  for  its 
owner.  He  does  not  fire,  although  his 
finger  is  on  the  trigger  and  the  muzzle  of 
his  rifle  is  motionless.  Below,  toiling 
painfully  up  the  slope  which  rises  from 
the  river,  is  the  khaki-clad  line  of  battle. 
The  British  have  got  within  three  hundred 
yards,  and  the  critical  moment  of  the 
charge  is  nearing.  They  are  pushing  for- 
ward steadily  ;  rushing  a  few  yards,  then 
dropping  behind  some  convenient  cover 
to  fire — for  Tommy  Atkins  has  learned  a 
point  or  two  from  the  book  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Watch  the  motion  of  the  barrel  of 
the  old  Boer's  gun,  as  it  seems  to  follow 
the  movements  of  some  object.  The 
sun-burned  cheek  drops  on  the  stock,  the 
rifle  cracks,  and  an  English  officer  who 
had  partially  risen  to  give  some  order 
slides  down,  writhing  convulsively.  His 
billet  has  found  him.     The  Boer  coolly 
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works  his  lever  out  and  in,  and  resumes 
his  watchful  attitude. 

Thoroughly  disciplined  troops  place  a 
vast  amount  of  dependence  on  their  offi- 
cers. Deprived  of  officers,  a  regular  regi- 
ment will  become  fuddled  and  cease  to 
advance.  The  Boer  knows  this,  and  he 
counts  one  officer  worth  twenty  men. 
Although  the  English  officers  have  dis- 
carded all  marks  of  rank,  they  cannot 
conceal  themselves  in  action.  Vocal  orders 
cannot  be  understood  in  battle  unless  sup- 
plemented by  gestures,  and  thus  the  offi- 
cer betrays  himself.  The  Boer  crouches 
in  his  "schanze,"  and  patiently  waits  un- 
til he  "spots"  the  man  in  authority.  Does 
he  then  proceed  to  empty  his  magazine 
rapidly,  and,  probably  ineffectually  ?  Not 
he.  He  reserves  his  fire,  but  keeping  his 
rifle  all  the  while  trained  on  the  officer, 
until  the  latter  gets  in  a  position  to  offer 
a  fair  shot.  Then,  the  bullet  speeds  and 
the  officer  goes  out  of  action. 

And  this  is  the  way  each  individual 
Boer  in  the  line  of  defence  does  his  work. 
They  do  not  all  get  officers,  of  course,  but 
the  illustration  portrays  the  method.  The 
Boer  fights  men  just  as  he  would  stalk 
the  shy  antelope,  or  lie  in  wait  for  the  steal- 
thy tiger,  in  both  which  pastimes  he 
is  adept.  Every  Boer  knows  his  rifle 
thoroughly,  and  becomes  acquainted  with 
all  its  little  oddities  of  sight  and  trigger, 
and  other  whims  peculiar  to  firearms,  and 
uses  it  accordingly.  In  fact,  his  secret  of 
strength  lies  in  a  reduction  to  individual- 
ism of  nearly  all  tactical  qualifications. 

A  vital  point  in  the  Boer  method  is 
never  to  throw  away  a  shot ;  which 
means,  of  course,  never  to  fire  until  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  hitting.  This  policy 
leads  them  to  permit  the  enemy  to  come 
dangerously  close  at  times  before  opening 
fire.  The  first  battle  of  Colenso  provided 
a  good  illustration  of  this  almost  stoical 
reservation.  The  British  marched  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Boer 
"schanzes"  before  they  had  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
The  crashing  rifle  volleys,  when  they  did 
begin,  swept  the  English  down  by  hun- 
dreds. 

When  the  British  had  retreated,  after 
abandoning  the  guns,  the  Boer  fire  dwin- 
dled away   and   soon  ceased  altogether. 


Somebody  ordered  the  guns  to  be  brought 
off,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  extra 
battery  horses  tried  to  do  it.  No  more 
deadly  rifle  fire  could  be  conceived  than 
that  which  frustrated  their  brave  at- 
tempt. 

General  Botha  stood,  partially  sheltered 
by  a  huge  rock,  just  opposite  the  aban- 
doned guns,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  British  through  his  field  -  glasses. 
Teams  of  six  horses  hitched  two  together, 
directed  by  three  mounted  drivers,  es- 
sayed the  impossible  task.  They  came 
at  a  full  gallop,  with  a  huge  iron  hook 
ready  to  attach  to  a  gun  and  haul  it  off. 
In  the  "  schanzes "  the  Boers  waited. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  galloping 
teams,  the  ground  shaking  under  the 
thunder  of  hoofs.  General  Botha's  pow- 
erful voice  could  be  heard  admonishing 
his  men. 

"  Hold  your  fire.  Let  them  get  closer. 
Wait — Wait.     Steady.    Steady.     Steady. 

Not  yet — not  yet — not  yet JVow/" 

Crack.  A  leader  is  down.  Crack.  Crack. 
A  wheeler  topples  over.  Cr-r-r-r-ash  ! 
Down  they  go  in  a  heap,  an  indescribable 
tangle  of  men  and  animals,  many  of  the 
drivers  being  crushed,  or  kicked  to  death 
by  the  maddened  brutes  ;  some  of  the 
horses  perhaps  unhit,  and  struggling  wildly 
to  break  their  traces,  only  to  meet  death 
a  little  farther  along.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  every  team  sent  to  bring  back  those 
guns,  fully  a  hundred  horses  and  half  as 
many  men  being  killed  before  the  attempt 
was  abandoned. 

In  this  battle  General  Buller  stated 
the  British  loss  to  have  been  1,100  men 
and  eleven  guns.  The  Boers  lost  six 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  It  avails 
nothing  for  persons  who  wish  to  detract 
from  Boer  successes  to  sneer  at  these  fig- 
ures. Any  readjustment  of  so-called 
modern  methods  of  warfare  should  be 
based  upon  facts,  however  unpalatable 
they  may  be  in  certain  quarters.  The 
fighting  Boer  may  have  his  faults,  in  fact, 
I  know  them  to  be  many  and  serious, 
though  principally  arising  from  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  discipline — but  his 
strength  far  overbalances  his  weakness, 
and  those  elements  of  strength  the  most 
vainglorious  military  power  will  do  well 
to  study. 
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By  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson 


WHEN  the  President  called  for  vol- 
unteers Billie  Jones  was  a  clerk  in 
Thompson's  at  $i  2  a  week,  and  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  the  prettiest  girl  on 
Greenapple  Street.  The  bands  played  the 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  ministers  said 
things  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  editors  said 
things  in  the  press ;  so  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  Billie  threw  up  his  salary, 
kissed  the  girl  on  Greenapple  Street  good- 
by,  and  went  off  to  the  war  in  a  spotted 
old  blue  uniform  that  had  kicked  about  the 
armory  lockers  nobody  knew  how  long. 

Billie's  soul  bubbled  over  with  patriot- 
ism, and  he  stoutly  declared  to  his  father 
that  when  the  bullets  whistled  he  would 
remember  he  was  a  Jones  and  fight 
like  a  true  American.  To  his  mother  he 
said,  "Never  mind  putting  in  any  jel- 
lies, for  I  am  a  soldier  now  and  won't 
want  such  things."  To  the  girl  on  Green- 
apple Street — well,  what  he  said  to  her 
was  their  own  little  affair  and  hardly  worth 
repeating  anyway. 

So  they  took  Billie  down  to  the  State 
Camp  and  taught  him  "Fours  right"  and 
" Fours  left"  and  "  Right  front  into  line," 
and  how  to  be  a  sentry  and  yell  "Corp'ral 
of  the  guard  No.  10,  relief,"  without  call- 
ing it  "Post  No.  10,"  instead,  a  grave 
military  indiscretion  and  a  thing  wholly 
without  authority  in  the  infantry  drill 
manual.  They  fed  him  on  good  roast 
beef  and  pork  chops  and  mashed  potatoes 
and  coffee  with  milk  in  it  and  milk  with 
graham  crackers  in  it,  and  four  times  in 
two  weeks  they  gave  him  pie.  Private 
Billie  was  enchanted. 

"  It's  a  great  life,  I  tell  you,"  said  he  to 
Papa  Jones,  who  had  come  proudly  down 
with  Mamma  Jones  on  a  Sunday  excursion 
to  visit  him  in  camp.  "  Why,  it  makes  a 
man  of  a  chap.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  the  world." 

Papa  Jones  smiled  happily  at  Billie's 
fervor  and  Mamma  Jones  hoped  he 
would  like  the  jellies  she  had  brought  in 
spite  of  his  admonition,  and  then  they  all 
had  a  last,  tearful  .good-by  in  a  jam  of 
five  thousand  good-byes  at  the  station. 

One  awful  day  they  had  the  medical 


examinations.  Billie  was  frightened  half 
out  of  his  wits  for  fear  he  wouldn't  pass ; 
cursed  the  luck  that  had  made  him  a  little 
man,  and  looked  in  agonizing  envy  at  his 
strapping  football-hero  tent  mate,  John 
Rogers,  who  was  sure  to  go  through  like 
a  book.  And  Billie  almost  fainted  when 
they  put  an  O.  K.  after  his  name  and  told 
John  Rogers  it  was  no  use,  and  packed 
him  off  home  again  to  gaze  mournfully  at 
a  row  of  athletic  trophies  as  long  as  his 
strong  right  arm. 

Then  an  order  came  and  they  all  yelled 
like  Indians  and  packed  their  kits,  and 
that  night  they  cheered  everybody  and 
everything  they  could  think  of  from  the 
President  down,  and  started  on  their  long 
journey  to  the  front. 

Down  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the 
village  girls  came  down  to  the  cars  with 
roses  and  buttermilk.  When  Billie 
reached  the  Florida  line  four  brass  buttons 
had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  his 
blue  coat,  but  of  this  fact,  oddly  enough, 
he  said  not  a  word  in  his  letters  to  the  girl 
on  Greenapple  Street.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  in  Billie's  defence,  that  he  did 
mention  the  roses. 

"  I  took  them,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "  and 
thought  of  you."  All  of  which,  every 
word  of  it,  was  true. 

They  lived  on  coffee  and  corned-beef 
sandwiches  for  three  days  going  down,  and 
alighted  at  last  in  the  Tampa  sand  to  be 
marched  through  the  heat  of  the  Florida 
sun,  to  the  fields  where  the  palmettos  grow. 
There  in  the  open,  among  snarled  palmet- 
to roots,  they  pitched  their  tents,  grimy, 
hungry,  but  undaunted  still.  And  the 
next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  day 
after  that,  and  so  on  for  seven  days,  Pri- 
vate William  Jones  helped  dig  palmetto 
roots,  so  that  the  officers  could  get  out  of 
their  tents  without  stumbling,  so  that  the 
privates  could  get  out  of  theirs,  and,  lastly, 
so  that  the  regiment  could  do  a  fit  and 
proper  dress  parade  for  the  honor  of  the 
State  that  had  sent  it  out. 

Then  they  began  "  Fours  right  "  again, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon  and  the  middle  of  the  after- 
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noon,  when  the  sun  was  hot  and  bright, 
brought  skirmish  drills,  when  Billie  did 
considerable  lying  down  on  his  stomach 
and  crawling  through  palmetto  roots  and 
yelling  viciously  while  charging  an  imag- 
inary foe. 

The  "  good  artesian  "  water  tasted  queer, 
and  it  came  near  knocking  Billie  off  his 
pins  at  first ;  but  by  and  by  he  didn't  mind 
so  much,  though  his  legs  didn't  want  to 
go,  and  the  pains  in  his  vitals  were  un- 
commonly severe.  The  regimental  sur- 
geon prescribed  some  little  white  pills  out 
of  No.  9,  and  some  big  brown  ones  out 
of  No.  5,  and  so  Billie  was  enabled  to 
keep  up  his  courage  and  a  comparatively 
straight  spine. 

The  war  was  in  full  blast  then.  After 
days  of  anxious  hoping  the  long-looked- 
for  order  came  at  last.  Private  Billie  Jones 
and  the  other  fellows  got  out  and  yelled 
with  the  old  State  camp  vigor,  packed  up 
their  kits  again  and  waited  for  the  order 
to  strike  tents.  Down  at  Port  Tampa  a 
transport  was  waiting  to  bear  them  to 
Cuba  and  the  bloody  heights  of  glory. 

But  they  did  not  strike  their  tents. 
Somebody  in  a  silk  hat  at  Washington 
called  upon  somebody  else,  who  thereupon 
changed  his  mind,  and  an  order  was  coun- 
termanded post-haste.  So  Private  Billie 
and  the  rest  of  them  unfolded  their  blanket 
rolls  and  settled  down  to  "  Fours  right  " 
again,  dejected,  angry,  and  profane. 

The  transport  sailed  off  two  days  after- 
ward with  some  other  regiment  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  some  other  brigade  in  some 
other  division  that  had  some  other  com- 
manding general  who  had  smoked  more 
after-dinner  cigars  at  the  nation's  capital 
than  Billie's  general  had.  And  Billie 
wrote  a  long,  disappointed  letter  to  the 
girl  on  Greenapple  Street. 

There  were  no  more  graham  crackers 
and  milk  now,  for  Uncle  Sam  was  caterer; 
but  there  was  plenty  of  hardtack  and  a 
good  deal  too  much  "  sow  belly,"  Billie 
thought,  and  no  stint  of  a  brown  solution 
they  called  "  black  coffee,"  for  tradition's 
sake.  Billie  shut  his  eyes  and  swallowed 
hard  and  tried  to  force  his  naturally  deli- 
cate digestion  into  believing  that  it  was 
really  "  good,  plain,  wholesome  fare,"  and 
that  his  appetite  was  satisfied.  But  some- 
times his  hunger  got  the  better  of  him  and 
he  lingered  dolorously  at  lemonade-stands, 


squandering  his  "  $15.60  per  "  in  riotous 
living — divers  pink  milk-shakes  and  sundry 
stale  ginger-snaps,  to  say  nothing  of  beau- 
tiful condensed  milk  ice-cream.  And  when 
Billie  felt  especially  dreary  his  thirst  led 
him  to  the  brink  of  stronger  waters  over 
at  the  regimental  canteen. 

By  and  by  the  officers  decided  that 
Billie  was  acclimated  ;  so  they  tacked  on 
a  couple  hours  more  of  drill.  The  South- 
ern sun,  just  to  be  in  line,  added  a  few 
more  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  Billie  "per- 
spired freely,"  as  the  doctor  books  say. 
In  fact,  Billie  grew  a  bit  thin  in  the  shoul- 
ders and  ribs. 

Billie  soon  found  that  listening  to  the 
regimental  bill  of  fare  and  eating  the  things 
it  mentioned  were  two  very  different  things. 
The  well  intentioned  but  youthful  and  in- 
experienced chefs  at  the  company  cook 
shanty  had  the  wholly  accidental,  but  not 
the  less  disagreeable,  habit  of  burning  the 
oatmeal  and  spilling  the  pepper-dish  into 
the  tomatoes,  with  a  regularity  wonderful 
to  behold,  while  they  served  the  potatoes 
with  great  blobs  of  pork  grease  that  did 
not  go  down  very  well  somehow  when  the 
Florida  sun  was  blazing  in  the  noonday  sky. 

While  Billie  was  thus  getting  toughened 
and  knocked  into  fit  condition  to  fight  the 
Dons,  Shafter's  army  took  Santiago  and 
Sampson  and  Schley  captured  Cervera's 
fleet,  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  guns  had 
rolled  away  over  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  hills  of  Cuba,  there 
began  to  be  whisperings  of  peace,  whereat 
Billie's  hopes  fell  sadly  away. 

And  then  the  rainy  season  set  in.  As 
the  furious  torrents  fell  Billie's  camp  in  the 
Hillsboro'  lowlands  became  a  great  morass 
of  sticky  black  mud.  When  the  wind  blew 
the  clouds  out  of  the  sky  and  the  pitiless 
sun  came  out  again,  the  muck  steamed  and 
reeked  of  filth  and  fever.  The  water  stood 
in  discolored  pools  among  the  palmetto 
roots.  A  green  mould  began  to  appear. 
Tree-toads  shrieked  among  the  pines. 
The  flies,  fattening  and  multiplying  upon 
the  scourings  and  refuse  of  the  camps, 
swarmed  in  the  tents  by  day,  so  chat  Billie 
ate  in  a  swarthy  halo.  At  night  clouds 
of  mosquitoes  buzzed  and  droned  and  sang 
about  his  restless,  burning  form.  His  arms 
and  face  were  covered  with  their  stings. 

Through  the  rains  stalked  the  fever,  with 
a  clear  title  to  the  sickening  soil.     Ambu- 
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lances  splashed  and  wallowed  to  and  fro 
through  the  funereal  mud  from  the  com- 
pany quarters  to  the  tents  of  the  hospi- 
tals, standing  themselves  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  bog.  The  ailing  crowd  that  gath- 
ered each  morning  in  the  company  streets 
when  the  mournful  sick-call  blew,  grew 
apace.  Billie's  first-sergeant  shook  his 
head  and  wondered  where  the  next  detail 
was  coming  from,  and  told  Billie  how  sorry 
he  was  that  he'd  have  to  put  him  on  guard 
twice  that  week,  for  the  able-bodied  men 
were  growing  fewer  every  day. 

And  Billie  shouldered  his  gun  and 
tramped  through  the  water  and  mud  un- 
flinchingly, while  the  drippings  from  the 
grim  sky  overhead  and  the  dirty,  puddles 
that  slopped  about  his  feet  wet  him  to  the 
skin.  Off  duty,  in  the  guard-tent,  he  slept 
fitfully  in  his  cold,  damp  uniform,  with  only 
a  blanket  between  him  and  the  ground. 
To  the  girl  on  Greenapple  Street  he  wrote: 

"  One  wouldn't  mind  at  all,  dear,  if  a 
fellow  could  only  feel  that  he  was  going  to 
really  get  a  chance  to  do  something  for  his 
country.  If  we  could  only  have  been  five 
minutes  under  Spanish  fire,  it  would  be 
different ;  now,  we  are  only  tin  soldiers." 

Uncle  Sam  heard  at  last  of  Billie's 
camp  through  the  hospital  reports  and  the 
head-lines  in  the  newspapers,  and  one  day 
the  regiment  was  removed  to  the  breeze- 
swept  hills  of  Fernandina.  But  with  the 
regiment  went  the  typhoid  germs  of  that 
Tampa  bog,  and  the  hospital  corps  was 
worked  to  the  point  of  desperation.  And 
somebody,  somewhere,  could  not,  or  would 
not,  or  at  least  did  not,  send  the  medicines, 
and  the  stock  in  the  surgeons'  tents  ran  low. 
Meanwhile  the  cases  multiplied.  New 
ward  tents  were  added.  The  cots  were  full. 

One  August  morning,  Private  William 
Tones  went  out  to  drill  in  the  sand,  with 
the  able-bodied  remnant  of  his  company. 
That  night  he  was  stretched  out,  hot  and 
fretful,  on  a  white  cot  in  a  row  of  white 
cots  in  a  row  of  white  tents  they  called 
the  division  hospital,  on  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  sea.     The  surgeon  came. 

"  Typhoid,"  he  said. 

Next  morning  Billie's  captain  called. 
Billie  strove  in  vain  to  rise  and  salute  him, 
but  fell  weakly  back  upon  the  pillow  and 
sighed  wearily. 

<;  Oh,  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two, 
sir,"  he  murmured.     "  A  fellow  wouldn't 


mind  getting  laid  up  if  he'd  only  ever  done 
something — seen  scrapping  and  all  that — 
but  to  be  a  tin  soldier " 

And  the  very  next  night  two  men  of  the 
hospital  corps  sat  on  the  edge  of  Billie's  cot 
and  held  him  down  by  main  force  while 
he  talked  to  the  girl  on  Greenapple  Street, 
or  went  out  drilling  in  the  Florida  sand. 

"  Forward,  h'arch,"  Billie  commanded 
huskily  in  his  delirium,  and  obeyed  his 
own  orders  as  best  he  could  against  the  op- 
posing nurses,  kicking  out  manfully  with 
his  bare  feet  and  bringing  them  down  on 
the  cot  again  in  regular  time,  while  they 
strove  to  quiet  him. 

"  Right  forward.  Fours  right.  H'arch. 
Dress  up,  boys,  dress  up.  .  .  .  Dress 
up  that  last  set  of  fours.  .  .  .  Fours 
left.  .  .  .  H'arch,"  and  so  through 
the  watches  of  the  night. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind.  ...  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much,  dear,"  he  muttered  in 
the  quieter  moments,  when  he  had  left  the 
drill-field  far  behind  and  was  sitting  out  on 
the  front  steps  again,  under  the  lilacs,  with 
the  girl  on  Greenapple  Street  : 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  at   all     .  if 

we'd  only  seen  fighting  .  .  .  some- 
where .  .  .  but  to  come  home  like 
this  .  .  .  when  other  fellows  are 
heroes     .     .     .     and  we     .  only 

tin  soldiers     .     .     .     Forward. 
H'arch,"    and    then  the    whole    dreary, 
heart-breaking  business  would  have  to  be 
gone  over  again. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  a  distant  sen- 
try's call  floated  like  music  on  the  summer 
wind.  Billie  started  from  his  pillow.  He 
was  on  duty  once  more ;  smiled  at  the 
stars  ;  lowered  his  gun  to  port  arms  across 
his  breast  : 

"  Corp'ral  of  the  guard.  .  .  .  No.  9. 
.  .  .  Relief.  .  .  .  Wake  up,  No. 
8.  .  .  .  Can't  you  hear  me  ?  .  .  . 
Yes  .  .  .  yes,  dear  .  .  .  it's  your 
tin  soldier     .     .     .     come  home  again." 

And  in  the  morning  the  part  of  the  regi- 
ment that  wasn't  sick  or  on  guard  or  in  the 
cook  shanties  fell  into  line  and  marched, 
while  the  band  played  something  slow, 
something  mostly  for  the  drums,  which 
throbbed  mournfully. 

And  that  was  the  way  Private  William 
Jones  went  home  from  Dixie,  to  Papa  and 
Mamma  Jones  and  the  girl  on  Green- 
apple Street. 


Sir  William  Waller. 
From  the  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  at  Goodwood.     By  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G. 


OLIVER    CROMWELL 


BY   THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 


VI 


PERSONAL    RULE 


WHEN  Cromwell,  in  January,  1655, 
dismissed  the  first  Protectorate  Par- 
liament, he  left  himself  nothing  to 
do  but  to  establish  his  own  personal  rule  ; 
in  other  words,  he  became  a  tyrant.  Of 
course  the  word  cannot  be  used  in  the 
sense  we  use  it  in  describing  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, or  Agathokles.  As  each  country 
must,  sooner  or  later,  obtain  exactly  that 
measure  of  political  freedom  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  so,  when  it  falls  under  a  tyranny, 
the  tyranny  must  be  strictly  conditioned 
by  the  character  of  the  people.  Cromwell 
ruled  over  Englishmen,  not  Russians  or 
Greeks,  and  no  Englishman  would  have 
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tolerated  for  twenty-four  hours  what  was 
groaningly  borne  by  Muscovites,  who  had 
lost  every  vestige  of  manhood  beneath  the 
Tartar  yoke,  or  by  Syracusans  in  the  days 
of  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  Hellenistic 
world.  Cromwell's  government  was  a 
tyranny  because  it  was  based  on  his  own 
personal  rule,  his  personal  decision  as  to 
what  taxes  should  be  levied,  what  ordi- 
nances issued,  what  police  measures  de- 
creed and  carried  out,  what  foreign  policy 
adopted  or  rejected.  He  was  influenced 
very  much  by  public  opinion,  when  public 
opinion  found  definite  expression  in  the 
action  of  a  body  of  legislators  or  of  an 
assembly  of  officers;  but  even  in  such 
cases  he  was  only  influenced,  not  con- 
trolled. In  other  words,  he  had  gone 
back   to  the  theory  of  government  pro- 
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fessed  by  the  man  he  had  executed,  and  course  inevitable,  that  he  and  they  could 

by  that  man's  predecessors.     There  was,  not  agree  as  to  the  method  of  realizing 

however,  the  tremendous  and  far-reaching  the  reign  of  the  saints  in  this  very  material 

difference,  that,  whereas  the  Stuart  kings  world.     Then  he  sought  to  secure  a  gov- 


clung  to  absolute 
power  for  the  sake 
of  rewarding  favor- 
ites and  of  carrying 
out  policies  that 
were  hostile  to  the 
honor  and  interest 
of  England,  Crom- 
well seized  it  with 
the  sincere  purpose 
of  exalting  the  mor- 
al law  at  home  and 
increasing  the  hon- 
or of  England's 
name  abroad. 
Moreover,  he  was 
in  fact  what  no 
Stuart  was,  in  any- 
thing but  name,  a 
"  king  among  men," 
and  his  mighty 
strength  enabled 
him,  at  least  par- 
tially, to  realize  his 
purpose. 

Cromwell  doubtless  persuaded  himself 


Henry  Cromwell, 

Son  of  the  Protector,  and  Governor  of  Ireland.  From  the 
miniature  by  S.  Cooper  at  Palmerstown.  By  permis- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 


ernment  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the 
people;  only  to  find 
that  he  got  along 
even  less  well  with 
them  than  with  the 
saints.  In  short, 
while  he  had  kept 
his  nobility  of  pur- 
pose, his  whole 
character  had 
grown  less  and  less 
such  as  to  fit  him  to 
found  a  govern- 
ment of  the  kind  to- 
ward which  his  race 
was  dimly  striving. 
He  made  varied 
experiments  for  the 
control  of  England. 
After  the  first  Pro- 
tectorate Parlia- 
ment had  been 
abolished,  he  estab- 
lished the  govern- 
ment of  the  major-generals,   or  in  other 


that  he  was  endeavoring  to  secure  what    words,  purely  military  rule ;  dividing  Eng- 


would  now  be  called  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment :  one  which,  in  his  own  words, 
"  should  avoid  alike  the  extremes  of  mon- 
archy and  democracy."  He  was  desirous 
of  paying  heed  to  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  he  esteemed  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  among  the  people.  He  had  some- 
what of  that  gift  for  personal  popularity 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — seemingly  the  only  sovereign 
whom  he  admired,  among  all  his  prede- 
cessors. To  the  last  he  kept  stirring 
vaguely  for  a  system  of  constitutional 
rule,  and  sincerely  disliked  merely  arbit- 
rary rule. 

But  by  the  time  he  became  Lord  Pro- 
tector he  was  too  impatient  of  difference 
of  opinion,  too  doggedly  convinced  of  his 
own  righteousness  and  wisdom,  to  be 
really  fit  to  carry  on  a  free  government. 
He  had  sought  to  introduce  the  reign  of 
the  saints  ;  but  when  in  the  Barebones 
Parliament,  he  gathered  together  the  very 
men  whom  he  deemed  their  arch  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  only  to  find,  as  was  of 


land  into  a  dozen  districts,  with  a  major- 
general  over  each  as  the  ultimate  authority. 
The  prime  function  of  the  major-generals 
was  to  keep  order,  and  they  crushed  under 
their  iron  heels  every  spark  of  Royalist 
insurrection,  or  of  Leveller  and  Anabap- 
tist uprising.  They  interfered  in  civil  mat- 
ters also,  and  were  especially  required  to 
see  to  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  to  suppress  all  cock-fighting, 
horse-racing,  and  kindred  sports,  as  well 
as  to  shut  up  doubtful  ale-houses.  There 
certainly  never  was  a  more  extraordinary 
despotism  than  this  ;  the  despotism  of  a 
man  who  sought  power,  not  to  gratify 
himself,  or  those  belonging  to  him,  in  any 
of  the  methods  to  which  all  other  tyrants 
have  been  prone,  but  to  establish  the  reign 
of  the  Lord  as  he  saw  it.  Here  was  a  tyrant 
who  used  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
his  military  force  to  forbid  what  he  con- 
sidered profane  amusements,  and  to  en- 
force on  one  day  of  the  week  a  system  of 
conduct  which  was  old- Jewish  in  char- 
acter.     Of  course  the  fact  that  he  meant 
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well,  and  that  his  motives  were  high,  did 
not  make  it  any  the  easier  for  the  people 
with  whose  pleasures  and  prejudices  he 
thus  irritatingly  interfered. 

The  Puritan  passion  for  regulating,  not 
merely  the  religion,  but  the  morals  of  their 
neighbors,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Sun- 
day observance  and  of  pastimes  generally, 
was  peculiarly  exasperating  to  men  of 
a  more  easy-going  nature.  Even  nowa- 
days the  effort  for  practical  reform  in 
American  city  government  is  rendered 
immeasurably  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  best 
citizens  are  prone  to  devote  their  utmost 
energies,  not  to  striving  for  the  funda- 
mentals of  social  morality,  civic  honesty, 
and  good  government,  but,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  theory  of  propriety  of  con- 
duct, to  preventing  other  men  from  pursu- 
ing what  these  latter  regard  as  innocent 
pleasures  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
large  number  of  good  citizens,  in  their  ir- 
ritation at  any  interference  with  what  they 
feel  to  be  legitimate  pastimes,  welcome 
the  grossest  corruption  and  misrule  rather 
than  submit  to  what  they  call  "  Puritan- 
ism." When  this  happens,  before  our  eyes, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  Cromwell's 
day  the  determination  of  the  Puritans  to 
put  down  ale-houses  and  prohibit  every 
type  of  Sunday  pastime  irritated  large 
bodies  of  the  people  to  the  point  of  long- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  accompanying 
evils  of  corruption  and  tyranny. 

The  experiment  of  governing  by  the 
major-generals  provoked  such  mutterings 
of  discontent  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Another  parliament  was  summoned,  and 
out  of  this  Oliver  arbitrarily  kept  any  man 
whom  he  did  not  think  ought  to  come  in. 
It  was  anything  but  a  radical  body,  and 
after  declaring  against  the  rule  of  the 
major-generals,  it  offered  Oliver  the  king- 
ship, an  offer  to  which  the  army  objected, 
and  which  Oliver,  therefore,  refused ;  but 
even  with  this  subservient  assembly  Oliver 
could  not  get  along,  and  it  finally  shared 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  The  objection 
of  the  army  to  the  kingship  was  partly  due 
to  the  presence  of  so  many  Republican 
zealots  in  its  ranks ;  but  probably  the  main 
reason  for  the  objection  was  that  the  army 
more  or  less  consciously  realized  that  its 
own  overmastering  importance  in  the  com- 


monwealth would  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
man  it  had  made  supreme  by  the  sword 
was  changed  into  a  constitutional  king. 

One  by  one  almost  all  of  Oliver's  old 
comrades  and  adherents  left  him,  and  he 
was  driven  to  put  his  own  kinsfolk  into 
as  many  of  the  higher  places,  both  in  the 
State  and  the  army,  as  possible ;  less  from 
nepotism  than  from  the  need  of  having 
in  important  positions  men  who  would 
do  his  will  without  question.  Eventually 
he  had  to  abandon  most  of  the  ideas  of 
political  liberty  which  he  had  originally 
championed,  and,  following  the  path  which 
the  Long  Parliament  had  already  trod,  he 
finally  established  a  rigid  censorship  of 
the  press. 

Yet,  though  it  must  be  freely  admitted 
that  in  its  later  years  the  government  of 
Cromwell  was  in  form  and  substance  a 
tyranny,  it  must  be  no  less  freely  acknowl- 
edged that  he  used  with  wisdom  and 
grandeur  the  power  he  had  usurped.  The 
faults  he  committed  were  the  faults  of  the 
age,  rather  than  special  to  himself,  while 
his  sincerity  and  honesty  were  peculiarly 
his  own. 

He  fairly  carried  out  his  pledge  of  heal- 
ing and  settling,  and  he  put  through  a 
long  series  of  administrative  reforms.  In 
England  and  Wales  his  internal  adminis- 
tration undoubtedly  told  for  what  was  of 
moral  and  material  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  there  was  heavy  taxation,  at 
least  it  produced  visible  and  tangible  re- 
sults, which  was  never  the  case  under  the 
Stuarts,  before  or  after  him.  Yet  his  rule 
could  not  but  produce  discontent.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Royalists  were  not 
well  treated.  In  that  age  the  beaten 
party  was  expected  to  pay  heavily  for  its 
lack  of  success,  both  in  purse  and  in 
body  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  victorious  Puritans  should  show 
toward  their  defeated  foes  the  generosity 
displayed  by  Grant  and  his  fellow- victors 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  Tories  were  at  first 
followed  with  much  the  same  vindictive- 
ness  that  the  Royalists  were  followed  after 
King  Charles  had  been  brought  to  the 
block.  But  Washington  and  all  the  lead- 
ing American  statesmen  disapproved  of 
this,  and  after  the  first  heat  of  passion 
was  over  the  American  Royalists  were 
allowed  precisely  the  same  civil  and  po- 
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litical  rights  as  their  neighbors.  On  the 
contrary,  in  England  under  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Royalists  were  kept  disfran- 
chised, and  taxation  was  arranged  so  as 
always  to  fall  with  crushing  weight  upon 
them,  thus  insuring  their  permanent  alien- 
ation. As  regards  the  rest  of  the  people, 
while  there  was  considerable  interference 
with  political  and  religious  liberty,  it  was 
probably  only  what  the  times  demanded, 
and  was  certainly  much  less  than  occurred 
in  almost  any  other  country.  Episcopa- 
lians were  denied  the  use  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  and,  like  the  Catholics,  were  given 
liberty  of  conscience  only  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  practise  their  faith  in 
public.  Irritating  though  this  was,  and 
wrong  though  it  was,  it  fell  infinitely  short 
of  what  had  been  done  to  Protestants 
under  Queen  Mary  by  the  temporarily 
victorious  Catholics,  or  to  Puritans  and 
Catholics  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  of 
what  was  to  be  done  to  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  under  the  victorious  Episco- 
palians;' but  such  considerations  would 
not  have  altered  the  discontent,  even  had 
the  discontented  kept  them  in  mind. 
When  provocation  is  sufficient  to  drive  a 


man  into  revolution,  it  matters  little  in 
practical  politics  how  much  beyond  this 
point  it  is  carried.  The  breaking-point  is 
reached  sooner  in  some  nations  than  in 
others  ;  but  in  all  strong  nations  persecu- 
tion will  cause  revolt  long  before  it  takes 
the  terrible  form  given  it  by  Spaniards  and 
Turks  ;  and,  once  the  war  is  on,  the  men 
who  revolt  hate  any  persecutor  so  much 
that  there  is  scant  room  for  intensification 
of  the  feeling.  Moveover,  instead  of  the 
Cromwellian  government  growing  more, 
it  grew  less  tolerant  of  Catholicism  and 
Episcopacy  as  time  went  on. 

The  people  at  large  were  peculiarly  ir- 
ritated by  what  were  merely  the  defects 
inevitably  incident  to  the  good  features 
of  Puritanism  in  that  age.  When  faith  is 
very  strong  and  belief  very  sincere,  men 
must  possess  great  wisdom,  broad  charity, 
and  the  ability  to  learn  by  experience,  or 
else  they  will  certainly  try  to  make  others 
live  up  to  their  own  standards.  This 
would  be  bad  enough,  even  were  the  stand- 
ards absolutely  right ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sarily worse  in  practice  than  in  theory, 
inasmuch  as  mixed  with  the  right  there  is 
invariably  an  element  of  what  is  wrong  or 


Exterior  of  Westminster  Hall. 
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foolish.  The  extreme  exponents  and 
apologists  of  any  fervent  creed  can  al- 
ways justify  themselves,  in  the  realm  of 
pure  logic,  for  insisting  that  all  the  world 
shall  be  made  to  accept  and  act  up  to 
their  standards,  and  that  they  must  nec- 
essarily strive  to  bring  this  about  if  they 
really  believe  what  they  profess  to  believe. 
Of  course,  in  practice,  the  answer  is  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  different  creeds,  or 
shades  of  creeds,  all  of  which  are  be- 
lieved in  with  equal  devoutness  by  their 
followers,  and  therefore  in  a  workaday 
government  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that 
none  shall  interfere  with  any  other.  Where 
people  are  as  far  advanced  in  practical 
good  sense  and  in  true  religious  toleration 
as  in  the  United  States  to-day,  the  great 


majority  of  each  creed  gradually  grows 
to  accept  this  position  as  axiomatic,  and 
the  small  minority  is  kept  in  check  with- 
out effort,  both  by  law  and  by  public 
opinion. 

In  Cromwell's  time,  such  law  did  not 
obtain  in  any  land,  and  public  opinion  was 
not  ripe  for  it.  He  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  fellow- Englishmen.  He  described  their 
attitude  perfectly,  and  indeed  the  attitude 
of  all  Europe,  when  he  remarked  :  "  Every 
sect  saith,  Oh,  give  me  liberty  !  but,  giv- 
en it  and  to  spare,  he  will  not  yield  it  to 
anyone  else.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  a 
natural  right,  and  he  that  would  have  it 
ought  to  give  it.  ...  I  desire  from 
my  heart  ;  I  have  prayed  for  it  ;  I  have 
watched  for  the  day   to   see  union    and 
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right  understanding  between  the  Godly 
people — Scots,  English,  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
and  all." 

The  whole  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion is  summed  up  in  these  brief  sen- 
tences. In  his  higher  and  better  moments, 
and  far  more  than  most  men  of  his  gen- 
eration, Cromwell  tried  to  live  up  to  them. 
When  Mazarin,  the  great  French  cardinal, 
in  responding  to  Cromwell's  call  for  tol- 
eration of  the  Vaudois,  asked  toleration 
for  English  Catholics,  Cromwell  answered 
truly,  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  in 
face  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
more  than  had  before  been  done  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course  the  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  was  beyond  all  comparison 
better  than  that  of  the  Vaudois  ;  but  in 
such  a  controversy  the  ugly  fact  was  that 
neither  side  would  grant  to  others  what  it 
demanded  for  itself.  To  the  most  perse- 
cuted of  all  peoples  Cromwell  did  render 
a  signal  service.  He  connived  at  the  set- 
tlement of  Jews  in  London,  after  having 
in  vain  sought  to  bring  about  their  open 
toleration. 

In  Scotland,  the  rule  of  the  Protector 
wrought  unmixed  good.  There  was  no 
persecution  and  no  interference  with  re- 
ligious liberty,  save  in  so  far  as  the  restraint 
of  persecution  and  intolerance  could  itself 
be  called  such.  Monk,  and  Dean  after 
him,  as  Cromwell's  lieutenants,  did  excel- 
lent work,  and  even  cautiously  endeavored 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  persecutions 


for  witchcraft — for  these  horrible  mani- 
festations of  superstition  were  then  in  full 
force  in  Scotland,  even  more  than  in  either 
Old  or  New  England. 

On  the  whole,  then,  England  and  Scot- 
land fared  well  under  Oliver  Cromwell — 
"  Old  Noll,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  his  mainstay,  the  army.  In  Ireland, 
the  case  was  different.  Materially,  even  in 
Ireland,  the  conditions  greatly  improved 
during  the  Protectorate,  because  order  was 
rigidly  preserved  and  law  enforced  ;  and 
any  system  which  secured  order  and  law 
was  bound  to  bring  about  a  temporary 
bettering  of  conditions  when  contrasted 
with  the  frightful  anarchy  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Anarchy  always  serves  simply 
as  the  handmaiden  of  despotism,  as  those 
who  bring  it  about  should  know.  But  the 
religious  element  in  the  Irish  problem 
rendered  it  insoluble  by  the  means  then 
adopted  for  its  solution.  Cromwell  was 
not  responsible  for  introducing  the  meth- 
ods known  by  his  name.  They  were  the 
methods  then  universally  in  use  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  every  victorious  nationality 
or  religion,  in  dealing  with  a  beaten  foe. 
The  only  difference  was  that  Cromwell's 
immense  energy  and  power  enabled  him 
to  apply  them  with  dreadful  effectiveness. 

In  England,  Cromwell  stood  for  re- 
ligious toleration,  so  far  as  he  was  able. 
Fanatics  who  thought  themselves  incarna- 
tions of  the  Saviour,  or  prophets  of  a  new 
dispensation,  or  who  indulged  in  indecent 
or  seditious  conduct,  or  who  disturbed  the 
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public  peace  by  breaking  into  regular 
churches,  of  course  had  to  be  suppressed. 
Nowadays,  most  offenders  of  this  type 
would  be  ignored,  and,  if  not,  they  would 
simply  be  arrested  by  the  police  in  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  po- 
lice power,  just  as  any  other  disturbers  of 
the  peace  are  arrested.  In  those  days, 
however,  such  offenders  would  have  been 
punished  with  death,  in  Spain,  Italy,  or 
Austria  ;  and,  indeed,  in  most  continental 
countries.  In  the  England  of  Cromwell, 
they  were  merely  temporarily  imprisoned. 
The  attitude  of  mind,  both  of  the  public 
generally  and  of  the  best  and  most  reli- 
gious people,  toward  Unitarians,  Socin- 
ians,  and  those  who  would  nowadays  be 
called  Free-Thinkers,  was  purely  mediae- 
val ;  and  even  Cromwell  could  only  mod- 
erate the  persecution  to  which  they  were 


subjected.  But  these  were  minor  excep- 
tions. For  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
England,  there  was  religious  liberty ;  and 
for  the  bulk  of  the  minority,  though  there 
was  not  complete  religious  liberty,  there 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than  obtained 
in  Continental  Europe. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  the  faith  of  the  enormous 
majority  was  prohibited,  and  their  religious 
teachers  expelled.  There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  under  Cromwell  all  Irishmen 
were  expelled  from  three-fourths  of  the 
island,  and  driven  into  Connaught,  their 
places  being  taken  by  English  and  Scotch 
immigrants.  While  exceedingly  cruel,  this 
would  have  been  an  understandable  policy, 
and  would  have  resulted  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  race  and  one  creed  for  an- 
other race  and  another  creed  throughout 
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the  major  part  of  the  island.  What  was 
actually  done,  however,  combined  cruelty 
with  ultimate  inefficiency  ;  it  caused  great 
immediate  suffering,  while  perpetuating 
exactly  the  conditions  against  which  it 
was  supposed  to  provide.  The  Catho- 
lic landholders  were,  speaking  generally, 
driven  into  Connaught,  and  the  priests 
expelled,  while  the  peasants,  laborers, 
and  artisans  were  left  as  they  were,  but 
of  course  deprived  of  all  the  leadership 
which  could  give  them  a  lift  upward. 
In  Ulster  there  had  been  a  considerable 
substitution   of    one    race   for  the  other, 
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among  the  actual  tillers  and  occupiers  of 
the  soil.     Under  Cromwell,   the  change 
elsewhere  consisted  in  the  bringing  in  of 
alien  landlords.    In  other  words,  to  the  al- 
ready existing  antagonism  of  race,  creed, 
and  speech,  was  added  the  antagonism  of 
caste.      The    property-holder,    the    land- 
lord,  the   man   of   means,   was   an   Eng- 
lishman by  race  and  speech,  and  a  Prot- 
estant by  faith ;    while  the  mass   of  the 
laborers  roundabout  him  were   Catholic 
Celts  who  spoke  Erse.     Ultra   admirers 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  have  act- 
ually spoken  as  if  this  plan,  provided  only 
that  it  had  been  allowed  to  work 
long  enough,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  Puritan  Ireland.    There 
was  never  the  remotest  chance 
of  its  producing  such  an  effect. 
The  mass  of  the  Irish,  when  all 
their  native    teachers  were   re- 
moved,   did   gradually   tend    to 
adopt   English  as  their  tongue, 
but  their  devotion  to  their  own 
faith,  and  their  hatred  of  English 
rule,    were    merely   intensified ; 
while  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ing race  was  such  as  absolutely 
to  insure  the  land  troubles  which 
have  riven   Ireland   up   to    the 
'—  present  day.     The  very  unedify- 
ing  intolerance  of  the  Protestant 
sects  toward   one   another  was 
manifested  as  strongly  in  Crom- 
well's time  as  later.     It  must  be 
said   for  him  that  he   did  not, 
like  his  successors  for  genera- 
tions, shape  English  policy  to- 
ward   Ireland   on    the    lines    of 
Spain's  policy  toward  her  own 
colonies,  and  oppress  the  Pro- 
testant descendants  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland  only  less  than  the 
native  Irish  themselves ;  but  the 
great  central  fact  remains  that 
his  Irish  policy  was  one  of  bitter 
oppression  and  that  the  abhor- 
rence  with  which   the   Irish   to 
this  day  speak  of  "  the  curse  o' 
Crummle  "  is  historically  justi- 
fiable. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
Cromwellian  policy  in  Ireland  to 
the  Cromwellian  policy  in  for- 
eign affairs.  England  never 
stood  higher  in  her  relations  with 
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the  outside  world  than  she  stood  under 
Cromwell ;  a  height  all  the  more  note- 
worthy because  it  lay  between  the  two 
abysses  marked  by  the  policy  of  the  ear- 
lier and  the  later  Stuart  kings.  The 
French  biographer  of  the  great  Turenne, 
du  Buisson,  Major  of  the  Regiment  de 
Verdelin,  writing  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.,  when  England  was  despised  rather 
than  hated  on  the  Continent,  spoke  with 
a  mixture  of  horror  and  fear  of  Cromwell, 
as  the  man  who  "  apres  V attentat  le  plus 
enorme  dont  on  a  jamais  out  parley,  avoit 
trouve  le  secret  de  se  /aire  crai?idre,  non 
settlement  des  A?iglois,  mats  encore  des 
Princes  voisins."  This  was  written  as  ex- 
pressing the  attitude   of  the  power  with 


which  he  was  in  alliance,  and  from  it  may 
be  gathered  how  those  felt  who  were  op- 
posed to  him. 

Cromwell's  strong  religious  feelings  and 
military  instincts  alike  bade  him  meddle 
in  the  policy  of  the  Continent.  The  era 
of  the  great  religious  wars  was  closed. 
More  than  a  century  was  to  pass  before 
the  era  of  religious  persecution  was  to 
cease,  but  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
one  Christian  country  would  try  by  force 
of  arms  to  conquer  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stamping  out  its  religious  belief. 
Cromwell,  however,  did  not  see  this,  and 
he  naturally  chose  as  his  special  oppo- 
nent the  power  which  itself  was  equally 
blind  to  the  fact — that  is,  Spain.   Beyond 
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a  question,  he  was  influenced  partly  by 
the  commercial  and  material  interests  of 
England  in  the  policy  he  pursued,  but 
the  religious  motive  was  uppermost  in  his 
own  mind,  and  he  never  could  get  over 
the  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  everyone  else.  The  very 
able  Swedish  King,  Charles  X.,  was  then 
pursuing  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Swedish 
kings  of  that  century,  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  conquer  territory  at  the  expense  of 
the  Danes  and  North  Germans,  instead 
of  establishing,  to  the  east  and  southeast 
of  the  Baltic,  a  dominion  which  could  hold 
its  own  against  Russia.  Cromwell  select- 
ed the  Swede  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
Antichrist,  and  wished  to  back  him  in  a 
general  religious  war.  He  was  amus- 
ingly  irritated  with  the  English  because 


they  would  not  feel  as  he  did,  and  even 
more  with  the  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Bran- 
denburgers  for  declining  to  let  themselves 
be  made  the  tools  of  the  northern  king's 
ambition. 

The  great  European  struggle  of  the 
day,  however,  was  that  between  Spain 
and  France,  and  for  some  time  Cromwell 
hesitated  which  side  to  take.  He  has 
often  been  blamed  for  not  striking  against 
France,  the  rising  power,  whose  then 
youthful  king  was  at  a  later  day  to  threat- 
en all  Europe,  and  only  to  be  held  in 
check  by  coalitions  in  which  England 
was  the  chief  figure.  But,  though  France 
persecuted  the  Huguenots  more  or  less, 
just  as  England  did  the  Irish  Catholics, 
she  was  far  more  advanced  than  Spain, 
which  was  the  most  bigoted  and  reaction- 
ary power  of  Europe,  both  in  religion 
and  in  politics.  The  Spanish  empire  was 
still  very  great.     Though  her  power   on 
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sea  had  gone,  on  land  she  had  on  the 
whole  held  her  own  against  the  French 
armies,  and,  with  England  as  her  ally,  she 
might  for  the  time  being  have  remained 
the  leading  power  of  the  Continent.  This 
would  have  been  a  frightful  calamity,  and 
Cromwell  was  right  in  throwing  the  weight 
of  his  sword  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 

His  decision  enabled  him  to  do  one  of 
the  most  righteous  of  his  many  righteous 
deeds.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  under  ecclesiastical  pressure, 
indulged  in  dreadful  persecutions  of  the 
humble  Protestants  of  the  Vaudois  val- 
leys ;  persecutions  which  called  forth  the 
noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets.  Oliver  in- 
terfered with  fiery  indignation  on  behalf 
of  the  Vaudois,  threatening  that  if  the 
persecutions  continued  he  would  not  only 
bring  the  pressure  of  the  English  arms  to 
bear,  but  would  hire  a  great  force  of  mer- 
cenaries among  the  Protestant  Swiss  to 
invade  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Largely  through  the  influence  of  Maza- 
rin  he  succeeded  in  having  the  wrong  par- 
tially undone  ;  and  later,  in  the  middle 
of  the  operations  against  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies, he  again  interfered  effectively  with 
the  Cardinal-Statesman  on  behalf  of  his 
obscure  and  helpless  co-religionists  in  the 
remote  mountain  valleys.  This  action 
was  purely  disinterested  ;  and  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  Crom- 
well would  do  well  to  remember  that,  if 
the  European  rulers  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  possessed  his  ca- 
pacity for  generous  indignation  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed,  the  Armenian  massacres 
either  would  never  have  taken  place,  or 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe. 

Oliver's  first  contest  with  the  Spaniards 
was  carried  on  by  sea,  the  great  Puritan 
admiral,  Blake,  winning  renown  by  his 
victory  over  the  forts  at  Santa  Cruz,  as 
he  had  already  won  renown  by  the  way 
in  which  he  crushed  the  forces  of  Tunis 
and  for  the  first  time  taught  the  Moors 
to  respect  English  arms.  An  expedition 
against  San  Domingo  by  Penn  and  Ven- 
ables  failed,  the  English  leaders  being 
treacherous  and  inefficient,  but  it  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Jamaica  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  English  power  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  land,  as  the  result  of  the 
convention  with  France,  the  English  fleet 
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deprived  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands 
of  assistance  from  the  sea,  while  an  Eng- 
lish force  of  6,000  troops,  clad  in  the  red 
uniform  which  has  since  become  distinc- 
tive of  the  British  army,  was  sent  to  serve 
under  Turenne.  They  overthrew  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  won 
the  heartiest  praise  from  the  great  French 
leader.  The  help  given  by  Cromwell  was 
decisive;  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  and 
forced  to  make  peace.  By  this  peace 
France  became  the  first  power  on  the 
Continent,  but  a  power  heartily  afraid 
of  England  while  Cromwell  lived,  and 
obliged  to  yield  him  Dunkirk  as  the  price 
of  his  services.  The  possession  of  Dun- 
kirk put  a  complete  stop  to  the  piracy 
which  had  ravaged  British  commerce,  and 
gave  to  Cromwell  a  foothold  on  the  Con- 
tinent which  rendered  him  able  to  enforce 
from  his  neighbors  whatever  considera- 
tion the  honor  and  interest  of  England 
demanded. 

Meanwhile,  the  tone  of  his  Court  was 
a  model  of  purity  and  honesty.  Alone 
among  the  Courts  of  Europe  in  that  age, 
under  Cromwell  no  man  could  rise  who 
was  profligate  in  private  life,  or  corrupt  in 
public  life.  How  he  had  risen  socially 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  remaining 
daughters  now  married  into  the  nobility. 
His  domestic  relations  were  exceptionally 
tender  and  beautiful,  and  his  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  mother  and  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter— his  favorite  son  was  already  dead — 
was  very  great.  His  letters  to  and  about 
his  sons  are  just  what  such  letters  should 
be.  He  explains  that  he  does  not  grudge 
them  "  laudable  recreations  nor  honorable 
carriage  in  them,"  nor  any  legitimate  ex- 
pense, but  that  he  does  emphatically  pro- 
test against  "  pleasure  and  self-satisfaction 
being  made  the  business  of  a  man's  life." 

The  time  had  now  come,  however, 
when  Oliver  was  to  leave  alike  the  family 
for  whom  he  had  so  affectionately  cared, 
and  the  nation  he  had  loved  and  ruled, 
and  go  before  the  God  to  whom  he  ever 
felt  himself  accountable.  When  1658 
opened,  peace  and  order  obtained  at 
home,  and  the  crown  had  been  put  to 
England's  glory  abroad  by  the  victories 
in  Flanders  and  the  cession  of  Dunkirk. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
Cromwell's  hold  on  the  nation  being 
shaken.     So  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
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his  policy  was  sure  to  triumph  as  long  as 
he  lived  ;  but  he  was  weakened  by  his 
hard  and  strenuous  life,  and  the  fever  by 
which  he  had  been  harassed  during  his 
later  campaigns  came  on  him  with  re- 
newed force.  Even  his  giant  strength  had 
been  overtaxed  by  the  task  of  ruling  Eng- 
land alone,  and,  as  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved, for  her  highest  interest.  Supreme 
though  his  triumph  seemed  to  outsiders,  he 
himself  knew  that  he  had  failed  to  make 
the  effects  of  this  triumph  lasting,  though 
he  never  seems  to  have  suspected  that  his 
failure  was  due  to  his  incapacity  to  sub- 
ordinate his  own  imperious  will  so  that  he 
might  work  with  others.  He  saw  clearly 
the  chaos  into  which  his  death  would 
plunge  England,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
die  ;  but  as  he  grew  weaker  he  felt  that 
his  hour  was  come,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  inevitable. 

"  I  would  be  willing  to  live  to  be  fur- 
ther serviceable  to  God  and  His  people," 
muttered  the  dying  ruler,  showing,  as 
ever,  his  strange  mixture  of  belief  in  him- 
self and  trust  in  the  Most  High  ;  "  but 
my  work  is  done !  Yet  God  will  be  with 
His  people  !  " 

September  came  in  with  a  terrible  storm, 
the  like  of  which  had  rarely  been  known 
in  England  before,  and  as  it  subsided, 
so,  on  September  3d,  the  day  which  had 
witnessed  the  victories  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  the  soul  of  the  greatest  man 
who  has  ruled  England  since  the  days  of 
the  Conquest  passed  quietly  away. 

With  his  death  came  the  chaos  he  had 
foreseen,  though  he  had  not  foreseen  that ' 
it  could  be  averted  only  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  form  of  self-government  by 
the  people,  for  the  arbitrary  rule  of  one 
man — however  great  and  good  that  man 
might  be.  For  a  few  months  his  son 
Richard  ruled  as  Protector  in  his  stead, 
but  the  Protectorate  having  become  in 
effect  a  despotism,  it  was  sure  to  slip  from 
any  but  Oliver's  iron  grasp.  Richard 
called  a  Parliament,  but  Parliaments  had 
been  hopelessly  discredited  by  Oliver's 
method  of  dealing  with  them.  The  army 
revolted,  forced  the  dismissal  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  then  the  abdication  of  Rich- 
ard. Richard's  abler  brother,  Henry,  who 
was  governing  Ireland  as  deputy,  resigned 
also,  and  the  Cromwells  passed  out  of 
history. 


For  some  months  there  was  confusion 
worse  confounded,  and  the  whole  nation 
turned  toward  Charles  II.,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Stuart  kingship. 
Monk,  the  ablest  of  Cromwell's  generals, 
a  soldier  who  cared  little  for  forms  of  civil 
government,  who  had  already  fought  for 
the  Stuarts  against  the  Parliament,  and 
who  would  have  stood  by  Richard  had 
Richard  possessed  the  strength  to  stand 
by  himself,  threw  his  weight  in  favor  of 
the  exiled  king,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
slightest  chance  of  opposition.  Charles 
II.  returned,  greeted  with  transports  of 
frantic  delight  by  seemingly  almost  the 
whole  people. 

The  King  and  his  followers  then  took 
revenge  on  the  dead  body  of  the  man 
whose  living  eyes  they  had  never  dared 
to  face.  The  bones  of  Cromwell,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  Ireton,  were  disinterred  and 
thrown  into  a  lime-pit ;  and  the  head  of 
the  great  Protector  was  placed  on  a  pole 
over  Westminster  Hall,  there  to  stand  for 
twenty  years. 

The  skull  of  the  mighty  crown-grasp- 
er before  whose  untamable  soul  they  had 
shuddered  in  terror,  was  now  set  on  high 
as  a  target  for  the  jeering  mockery  of  all 
who  sang  the  praises  of  the  line  of  libertines 
and  bigots  to  whom  the  English  throne 
had  been  restored.  For  twenty-eight 
shameful  years  the  Restoration  lasted  ; 
years  of  misgovernment  and  persecution 
at  home,  of  weakness  abroad,  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  weak  and  obsequious  servility 
to  the  strong  ;  years  when  the  Court  of 
England — devoid  of  one  spark  of  true 
greatness  of  any  kind — was  a  scene  of 
tawdry  and  obscene  frivolity.  Then,  once 
again,  the  principles  for  which  in  the  last 
analysis  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  stood, 
triumphed  ;  the  Dutch  stadtholder  came 
over  the  narrow  seas  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  England  ;  and  once  more  the  current 
of  her  national  life  set  toward  political, 
intellectual,  and  religious  liberty. 

Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  had  gone 
too  far,  and  the  reaction  against  them  had 
been  so  violent  that  those  who  called  Will- 
iam of  Orange  into  England  dared  not 
invoke  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
lest  they  should  hurt  the  cause  of  the  liv- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  Revolution  of  1688 
was  in  reality  but  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  which  had  been  done  in  the  middle 
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of  the  century.  James  II.  could  never 
have  been  deposed  had  not  Charles  I.  been 
executed.  The  men  of  the  second  Revo- 
lution had  learned  the  moderation  which 
the  men  of  the  first  had  lacked.  They 
were  careful  not  to  kill  the  king  of  whom 
they  wished  to  rid  themselves ;  for,  though 
by  every  principle  of  equity,  a  tyrant  who 
has  goaded  his  people  into  revolution — 
like  the  leader  of  an  unjustifiable  rebellion 
— should  suffer  the  fate  which  he  has' 
brought  on  so  many  others,  yet,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  often  unwise  to  treat  him 
as  he  deserves,  because  he  has  become  a 
symbol  to  his  followers,  each  of  whom 
identifies  himself  with  the  man  whose  cause 
he  has  been  supporting,  and  in  whose  name 
he  has  been  fighting,  and  resents,  with  pas- 
sionate indignation,  any  punishment  visit- 
ed upon  his  chief  as  a  wrong  in  which  he 
personally  shares.  The  men  of  1 688  were, 
as  a  whole,  actuated  by  far  less  lofty  mo- 
tives than  the  men  of  1648  ;  but  they 
possessed  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
common-sense,  of  moderation,  of  readiness 
to  accept  compromises.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  realize  the  reign  of  the  saints 
upon  earth  ;  and  therefore  they  were  able 
to  wrork  a  permanent  betterment  in  mun- 
dane affairs,  and  to  avoid  provoking  a 
violent  reaction.  William,  both  by  posi- 
tion and  by  temper,  was  far  better  fitted 
than  great  Oliver  to  submit  to  interference 
with  his  plans,  to  get  on  with  representa- 
tive bodies  of  freemen,  and  to  make  the 
best  he  could  out  of  each  situation  as  it 
arose,  instead  of  indignantly  setting  his 
own  will  above  law  and  above  the  will  of 
the  majority,  because  for  the  moment  the 
result  might  be  better  for  himself  and  the 
nation.  Speaker  Reed  once  said,  that 
"  in  the  long  run,  the  average  sense  of  the 
many  is  better  for  the  many  than  the  best 
sense  of  any  one  man;  "  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  all  people  sufficiently 
high  in  the  scale  to  be  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Oliver  surely  strove  to  live  up  to  his 
lights  as  he  saw  them.  He  never  acted 
in  levity,  or  from  mere  motives  of  person- 
al aggrandizement,  and  he  saw,  with  sad, 
piercing  eyes,  the  dangers  that  rolled 
around  the  path  he  had  chosen.  He 
acted  as  he  did  because  he  conscien- 
tiously felt  that  only  thus  could  he  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation.      He  said  to  the 


second  Protectorate  Parliament  :  "I  am 
a  man  standing  in  the  place  I  am  in  ; 
which  place  I  undertook,  not  so  much  out 
of  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as  out  of  a 
desire  to  prevent  mischief  and  evil — which 
I  did  see  was  imminent  on  the  nation 
(for  we  were  running  along  into  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  and  would  have 
necessarily  run  into  blood)." 

We  are  often  told  that  the  best  of  all 
possible  governments  would  be  a  benevo- 
lent despotism.  Oliver's  failure  is  a  suffi- 
cient commentary  upon  this  dictum  of  the 
parlor  doctrinaires.  There  never  has 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  another 
despotism  where  the  despot  so  sincerely 
strove  to  do,  for  a  people  capable  of  some 
measure  of  freedom,  better  than  they 
themselves  would  have  done  with  that 
freedom.  The  truth  is,  that  a  strong  na- 
tion can  only  be  saved  by  itself,  and  not 
by  a  strong  man,  though  it  can  be  greatly 
aided  and  guided  by  a  strong  man.  A 
weak  nation  may  be  doomed  anyhow,  or 
it  may  find  its  sole  refuge  in  a  despot  ;  a 
nation  struggling  out  of  darkness  may  be 
able  to  take  its  first  steps  only  by  the  help 
of  a  master  hand,  as  was  true  of  Russia, 
under  Peter  the  Great ;  and  if  a  nation, 
whether  free  or  unfree,  loses  the  capacity 
for  self-government,  loses  the  spirit  of 
sobriety  and  of  orderly  liberty,  then  it  has 
no  cause  to  complain  of  tyranny  ;  but  a 
really  great  people,  a  people  really  capa- 
ble of  freedom  and  of  doing  mighty  deeds 
in  the  world,  must  wrork  out  its  own  des- 
tiny, and  must  find  men  who  will  be  its 
leaders  —  not  its  masters.  Cromwell 
could,  in  all  probability,  have  been  such 
a  leader  at  the  end  as  he  was  during  his 
early  years  of  public  life  ;  and  when  he 
permitted  himself  to  fall  from  the  position 
of  a  leader  among  free  men,  to  that  of  a 
master  over  men  for  whose  welfare  he  sin- 
cerely strove,  but  in  whose  freedom  he  did 
not  believe,  he  marred  the  great  work  he 
had  done.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  very 
great  work.  There  are  dark  blots  on  his 
career — especially  his  Irish  policy — but  on 
the  whole  he  was  a  mighty  force  for  good 
and  against  evil,  and  the  good  that  he  did, 
though  buried  for  the  moment  with  his 
bones,  rose  again  and  has  lived  for  ever 
since,  while  the  evil  has  long  withered, 
or  is  now  withering.  The  English-speak- 
ing  peoples   are   free,    and   for   good   or 
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for   ill  hold  their  destinies  in  their  own 
hands. 

The  effect  of  the  attitude  which  not 
only  the  Puritans,  but  all  other  English- 
men of  every  creed,  assumed  toward  Ire- 
land from  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  to 
the  days  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  was 
such  as  to  steep  the  island  in  centuries  of 
misery,  and  to  leave  in  her  people  a  bit- 
ter and  enduring  hatred  against  England. 
Yet  this  attitude  has  produced  one  result 
of  the  most  unforeseen  kind.  Had  the 
Irish  remained  a  Celtic  nation,  separate 
in  speech  and  government  from  Great 
Britain,  they  could  have  had  no  share  in 
the  expansion  of  the  English  race,  or  at 
least  could  have  played  only  a  very  sub- 
ordinate part.  As  it  is,  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking commonwealths  that  have 
grown  up  in  North  America  and  Austra- 
lasia the  descendants  of  the  Irish  now 
stand  on  an  exact  equality  with  those  of 
the  Scotch  and  English,  and  furnish  their 
full  proportion  of  leadership  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  communities ;  while  in  all  these 
English-speaking  countries  the  Catholic 
Church  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
churches  and  has  had  its  course  of  de- 
velopment determined  by  the  fact  that 
the  controlling  force  within  it  has  been 
Irish.  The  English  Protestants  failed  to 
impress  their  creed  upon  Ireland,  but  they 
did  impress  their  language,  and  did  bring 
Ireland  under  their  own  government. 
The  strange  outcome  has  been  that  the 
creed  they  hated  now  nourishes  side  by 
side,  on  equal  terms,  with  the  creeds  they 
professed,  in  the  distant  continents  held  in 
common  by  their  children  and  by  the  chil- 
dren of  those  against  whom  they  warred. 
In  these  new  continents  all,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  are  wedded  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  liberty  for  which  the  Puri- 
tans fought,  and  have  grown  to  extend  to 
all  creeds  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
in  which  only  the  best  and  most  advanced 
Puritans  believed.  Let  us  most  earnestly 
hope  that,  while  avoiding  the  Puritan  fa- 
naticism and  intolerance,  the  Puritan  lack 
of  charity  and  narrowness,  we  may  not 
lose  the  Puritan  loftiness  of  soul  and  stern 
energy  in  striving  for  the  right,  than  which 


no  nation  could  ever  have  more  precious 
heritages. 

With  Oliver's  death  his  memory  passed 
under  a  cloud,  through  which  his  great- 
ness was  to  be  but  dimly  seen  until  gen- 
erations of  men  had  lived  and  died.  He 
left  many  descendants,  and  there  are  now 
in  England,  and  also  in  America,  and 
possibly  Australia,  very  many  men  and 
women,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  who  have  his 
blood  in  their  veins — though  in  the  direct 
line  his  name  has  died  out.  Even  during 
the  present  century,  when  among  the  Eng- 
lish upper  classes  it  was  still  customary 
to  speak  of  him  with  horror,  his  very  de- 
scendants in  certain  families  felt  keen 
shame  for  the  deeds  of  their  great  fore- 
father. With  a  childishness  in  no  way 
above  that  of  a  Congo  savage,  it  was  act- 
ually the  fashion  in  some  of  these  fam- 
ilies to  make  the  children  do  penance  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for  the  deeds 
of  Cromwell.  The  grotesque  nature  of 
this  performance  is  added  to  by  the  fact 
that  in  that  very  society  a  peculiarly  high 
place  of  honor  was  accorded  to  the  titled 
descendants  of  Charles  II.  and  his  mis- 
tresses. One  hardly  knows  whether  to  be 
most  amused  or  indignant  at  such  fantas- 
tic incapacity  to  appreciate  what  was 
really  noble  and  what  really  ignoble.  The 
men  among  whom  such  false  conventions 
obtained  could  not  be  expected  to  see  in 
its  true  proportions  the  form  of  mighty 
Oliver,  looming  ever  larger  across  the  in- 
tervening centuries.  Sooner  or  later,  jus- 
tice will  be  done  him  ;  sooner  or  later,  he 
will  be  recognized,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Englishmen,  and  by  far 
the  greatest  ruler  of  England  itself,  but 
as  a  man  who,  in  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,  dealt  with  vast  questions  and  solved 
tremendous  problems  ;  a  man  who  erred, 
who  was  guilty  of  many  shortcomings, 
but  who  strove  mightily  toward  the  light 
as  it  was  given  him  to  see  the  light  ;  a 
man  who  had  the  welfare  of  his  country- 
men and  the  greatness  of  his  country  very 
close  to  his  heart,  and  who  sought  to  make 
the  great  laws  of  righteousness  living 
forces  in  the  government  of  the  world. 


THE    END. 
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HE  division  superintendent 
walked  slowly  up  the  stairs 
to  the  floor  above  the  gen- 
eral waiting  -  room  in  the 
big  depot,  and  groped  his 
way  through  the  dark  cor- 
ridor to  the  despatcher's  office.  He  paused 
suddenly,  holding  debate  with  himself,  be- 
cause the  impulse  which  had  brought  him 
to  this  place  had  departed,  and  the  scene 
of  his  every-day  life  became  suddenly  dis- 
tasteful. Nevertheless,  he  turned  and 
pushed  open  the  heavy  door,  and  the  sharp 
click  of  the  telegraph  broke  out  like  a  sud- 
den spattering  of  fire-crackers.  Inside,  the 
operators  sat  in  a  row  at  a  long  table  facing 
tickers  that  were  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  glass,  so  that  from  this  side  of  the  table 
the  nine  men  had  the  appearance  of  being 
confined  in  glass  cases.  As  the  "  old  man  " 
passed  through  a  door  in  the  pen-like  outer 
office,  the  operators  looked  up,  and  a  mo- 
mentary look  of  surprise  or  interest  ap- 
peared in  their  eyes,  wan  and  wearied  with 
their  night's  watch. 

The  superintendent  slowly  removed  his 
gloves,  and  stood  by  a  steam  radiator  in 
the  corner  until  the  men  on  the  third 
"  trick  "  came  on  duty  and  took  their 
places  at  the  table  promptly  at  one  o'clock. 
He  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  and  at 
length  passed  into  a  smaller  office  in  one 
end  of  the  main  room. 

The  gray-headed  night  train-despatcher 
quickly  ducked  his  head  and  peered  over 
the  tops  of  his  spectacles. 

"  Anything  special  ?  "  asked  the  super- 
intendent, curtly. 

The  despatcher  gathered  a  bundle  of  the 
colored  slips  of  the  railroad  telegraph  ser- 
vice, and  handed  them  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  ran  over  them  rapidly. 

"  H-m-m.     Thirty-two  gone  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  She  lost  forty  minutes  on  the 
New  York  division." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Fourteen  ?  " 

"  Her  engine  broke  down  going  east 
this  morning  on  Nineteen,"  the  other  an- 


swered, selecting  a  paper  from  another 
pile.  "  We're  going  to  let  586  bring  her 
over  to-night." 

"  The  devil  !  "  grumbled  the  superin- 
tendent, over  the  top  of  the  despatch. 
"  That  means  we'll  go  short  of  transpor- 
tation and  get  '  what  for '  from  M.  C.  A. 
in  the  morning,  I  suppose.  When'll  she 
be  fixed  ?" 

"  She'll  be  ready  to  come  over  on 
Twenty-eight  in  the  morning." 

"  H-m-m.  What's  586  anyhow — one 
of  the  new  freights  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Class  O  engine.  She's  been 
on  the  fast  freight." 

The  superintendent  abruptly  left  the 
room,  but  returned  presently  to  say  that 
he  was  going  to  his  private  office.  "  Call 
me  if  anything  comes  up,"  he  added. 

After  he  had  hung  his  ulster  behind  the 
door  in  his  own  office,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  he  made  a  light,  and  the  first 
thing  that  he  saw  was  his  desk  littered 
with  correspondence  and  maps,  and  some 
huge  sheets  of  paper  strangely  marked  and 
intricately  figured — an  embryo  railroad 
time-table.  He  sat  down  and  began  to 
rummage  through  the  papers  in  a  d  ultory 
fashion,  but  after  a  time  he  pushed  them 
impatiently  aside  and  reached  down  to  the 
second  drawer  on  his  right.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  wanted  to  smoke  until  he 
found  that  the  drawer  was  empty,  but  with 
the  discovery  he  turned  and  pressed  one 
of  a  row  of  buttons,  and  when  a  caller 
appeared  he  handed  the  man  a  dollar-bill 
and  asked  him  to  get  some  cigars.  When 
the  cigars  came  he  again  sat  down  at  the 
desk,  and  tried  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  his  work.  The  effort  did  not 
last  long,  and  he  soon  threw  himself  back 
in  the  chair  and  wondered  fitfully  why  he 
had  been  led  to  come  here. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  irritable  restless- 
ness. This  mood  had  come  upon  him  in 
his  library  at  home,  where  he  had  spent 
the  entire  evening  at  work  upon  a  paper 
on  engineering  that  he  expected  to  read 
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at  a  meeting  of  railway  officials.  He  had 
worked  at  it  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  the 
chill  of  dissatisfaction  that  is  invariably  sub- 
sequent to  any  kind  of  intelligent  effort, 
when  he  read  the  result  the  whole  thing 
suddenly  struck  him  as  idiotic  drivel.  He 
went  to  bed  with  this  opinion  of  his  work 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  lay  awake  thinking  about  it.  Finally 
he  arose  and  started  to  work  again,  but 
somehow  the  half  -  formulated  thoughts 
that  had  flashed  through  his  head  as  he 
lay  upstairs  did  not  come  so  easily  later, 
and  when  he  did  place  one  on  paper,  it 
did  not  seem  of  the  least  importance.  His 
interest  was  not  so  keen,  and  he  soon 
sickened  of  the  task.  He  thought  that  a 
walk  in  the  air  would  do  him  good,  and, 
yielding  to  the  curious  law  of  habit  which 
impels  a  man  to  cling  unconsciously  to  the 
place  in  which  he  spends  most  of  his  wak- 
ing life,  he  turned  and  walked  straight  to 
the  depot.  Now  that  he  was  there,  the 
sight  of  his  desk  filled  him  with  loathing, 
and  he  turned  from  it  fretfully.  He  could 
have  forced  himself  to  work,  but  the  fact 
that  this  was  extra  duty,  combined  with 
his  restless  mood,  caused  an  incapacitating 
mental  unbalance.  He  tossed  his  cigar 
away  half-smoked,  and  wandered  aimless- 
ly about  the  room.  He  walked  quickly 
over  to  the  window,  when  a  passenger- 
train  from  the  East  entered  the  depot  with 
a  business-like  rush.  It  was  the  Buffalo 
Limited.  The  Limited  changed  crews  at 
the  division-end,  and  he  stood  and  watched 
the  detached  engine,  like  a  horse  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  work,  trot  eagerly  up  the 
track  to  the  round-house,  where  it  was  put 
to  rest  in  its  own  stall.  Down  on  the 
track  the  galvanizers,  torches  in  hand, 
were  creeping  about  under  the  car-trucks, 
and  the  wheels  chimed  in  dull,  unreso- 
nant  notes  when  tested  by  the  hammer- 
blows.  The  superintendent's  glance  fol- 
lowed the  Limited  on  its  way  until  the 
square  light  of  the  last  coach  narrowed  to 
a  tiny  island  in  the  swirling  ocean  of  steam, 
and  finally  disappeared  in  the  black  end 
of  the  great  yard.  In  and  out  among  the 
medley  of  colored  yard-lights  there  was 
taking  place  a  strange,  nimble  frolic  of 
lanterns,  darting  and  dancing  and  bobbing 
about  like  a  gambol  of  fire-flies.  A  stiff 
old  yard-engine  was  taking  part  in  the 
game,  that  resembled,  from  this  distance, 


the  silly  chase  of  flies  by  a  half-grown 
puppy  in  a  barn-yard.  But  the  superin- 
tendent knew  that  they  were  tearing  to 
pieces  the  long  trains  of  east-bound  freight, 
retiring  second-class  matter,  and  making 
up  caravans  of  perishable  freight  for  a  fast 
run  to  the  city.  He  turned  suddenly,  and 
walked  back  to  the  despatcher's  office. 

"  Have  you  given  any  orders  ?  "  he 
asked,  after  the  despatcher  was  through 
conferring  with  the  conductor  of  the  Lim- 
ited. "  I  mean  for  the  conduct  of  train 
Fourteen  ?  " 

"  Only  general  instructions,  sir." 

He  read  copies  of  the  matter  that  had 
gone  over  the  wire  in  connection  with  the 
Chicago  train.  In  his  present  state  of 
mind  the  reading  of  dry  reports  was  unen- 
durable, and,  as  a  compromise,  he  sudden- 
ly concluded  to  go  on  active  duty  until  he 
felt  tired.  In  the  railroad  service  he  was, 
after  all,  personally  responsible  for  that 
division.  All  others  were  merely  his  sub- 
stitutes— in  a  manner  they  were  his  physi- 
cal representatives.  He  had  a  folding-bed 
in  his  private  office,  but  at  present  he  was 
very  wide  awake. 

He  walked  over  to  the  telephone  and 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  not  be  home 
until  breakfast. 

He  sat  down  at  the  despatcher's  table, 
and  wrote  a  message  to  the  engineer  of 
586,  at  TN,  the  telegraph  call  for  Comp- 
ton,  the  eastern  terminus  of  his  division. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
train  itself  until  it  reached  this  point,  but 
the  operatives  of  his  own  division  were 
awaiting  it  there. 

We  want  to  provide  you  with  all  the  means 
possible  for  preventing  your  eng.  from  running 
hot.  You  are  authorized  to  draw  an  extra  amt. 
of  oil  or  any  such  material  you  may  require. 

F.  M.  L. 

As  authority  for  the  master-mechanic 
at  TN  he  wrote  again  : 

To  S.  C,  at  TN.  Pis.  furnish  engr.  of  586 
with  extra  amt.  of  oil  or  any  other  such  material 
he  may  require.  F.  M.  L. 

To  the  agent  at  Bradley's,  a  small  sta- 
tion midway  on  the  division,  he  sent  the 
following  : 

To  W.  P.,  at  BL.  No.  14  will  have  Class  O 
eng.  to-night.  If  she  runs  hot  they  may  stop  at 
BL.  Pis.  have  a  man  on  hand  to  assist  in  cool- 
ing her.  F.  M.  L. 
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After  a  little  he  took  up  his  pencil  and 
wrote  still  another  message,  perhaps  un- 
consciously catching  the  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion in  subduing  distance,  and  in  talking, 
as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  men  a  hun- 
dred miles  away : 

To  Engr.  586,  at  TN.  Go  over  your  eng. 
carefully.  See  that  everything  is  in  shape  for 
good  run.  Do  not  exceed  schedule  speed,  and 
ease  up  as  much  as  possible  in  going  around  big 
curves,  such  as  the  one  east  of  VL,  the  one  west 
of  CH,  and  the  one  at  K.S.  F.  M.  L. 

That  was  all  that  he  could  think  of  at 
present,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  office 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  In  some 
strange  manner  he  was  actively,  nervously 
awake.  He  remembered,  now,  that  he  had 
experienced  a  vague  feeling  of  relief  when 
the  Limited  had  gone  over  to  the  next  di- 
vision. There  were  steep  cliffs  in  his 
thoughts,  and  curves  and  bridges  on  which 
the  heavy  coaches  were  held  to  two  thin 
threads  of  steel  by  half-inch  flanges.  He 
was  usually  unimaginative  enough,  but  to- 
night he  could  not  keep  his  thoughts  from 
that  stretch  of  track — for  which  he  was 
personally  responsible.  From  time  to  time 
a  train  thundered  by,  rattling  the  windows 
and  shaking  the  bed.  Men  tramped  up 
the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and  shuf- 
fled into  the  despatcher's  office,  and  each 
time  anyone  came  from  the  office  he  half 
rose,  and  listened  as  though  he  expected 
to  be  called. 

Presently  the  clock  in  his  office  struck 
two.  He  got  up  to  look  at  the  clock. 
There  was  no  mistake,  but  he  knew  that  if 
train  Fourteen  had  left  TN  on  schedule 
time  she  was  already  some  distance  on 
her  journey  to  SO,  his  own  station.  He 
went  into  the  despatcher's  office  and  care- 
fully re-read  the  messages  he  had  sent. 
He  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  one 
to  the  engineer.  It  was  certainly  explicit 
and  unusual  enough  to  make  any  man 
careful,  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem  so 
forceful  as  he  had  intended  it. 

"Who's  on  586  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Harris,  sir.      Dugan,  fireman.  " 

Harris  was  known  as  a  good  runner, 
but 

"  Stop  train  Fourteen  at  BL.  I  want  to 
talk  to  Harris." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

The  rattle  of  the  instruments,  incessant 
and    monotonous,    was    like    the    endless 


chorus  of  insects  on  a  summer's  evening. 
From  time  to  time  men  entered  the  door 
and  stood  in  the  pen-like  inclosure,  some 
jaded  and  soiled  with  their  labor,  others 
still  heavy-eyed  with  slumber.  Sometimes 
they  chatted  together  in  low  voices,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  silently  handed  in  their 
reports  or  received  their  orders  through  a 
hole  in  the  pickets.  They  glanced  curi- 
ously at  the  "old  man,"  and  the  superin- 
tendent smiled  quietly  as  he  remembered 
that  when  he  had  first  come  to  this  office 
as  the  head  of  the  division,  he  had  felt  the 
flattery  of  this  attention. 

"  Harris  is  at  BL,  Mr.  Lawrence." 

u  Is  he  on  schedule  time?  " 

"  Ten  minutes  late,  sir." 

"Ask  him  for  report  and  hold  him  for 
my  message." 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  make  up  any  lost 
time,"  the  superintendent  wrote.  "  Feel 
your  way  around  all  curves,  particularly 
those  mentioned  in  previous  message. 
Will  allow  you  thirty  minutes." 

With  an  accuracy  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  recording  angel,  the  engineer's 
report  contained  a  detailed  statement  of 
every  half-minute  lost  by  his  train  and 
between  what  stations  the  loss  occurred. 
The  engine  was  running  smooth. 

Instead  of  feeling  better  the  superin- 
tendent was  growing  momentarily  more 
anxious  and  worried.  He  could  not  throw 
off  that  vague,  haunting  care  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  When  his  responsi- 
bility had  been  newer  he  had  often  suf- 
fered this  presentiment  of  danger,  and  he 
frequently  smiled  at  the  fact  that  when 
anything  had  gone  amiss  the  report  came 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  pistol-shot  on  a 
still  night.  There  was  no  reason  for  his 
fear  that  night,  but  he  was  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  his  frame  of  mind  to  know 
that  relief  would  only  come  with  the  ar- 
rival of  train  Fourteen.  He  walked  over 
to  the  time-table — not  the  neat  little  book 
used  by  passengers,  but  a  huge  sheet  cover- 
ing half  the  wall  and  upon  which  every 
train  and  each  station  was  recorded.  From 
this  he  condensed  a  time  schedule  for  the 
train  he  was  watching  and  found  that  she 
would  be  due  at  SO  at  3.17.  allowing  the 
thirty  minutes  he  had  given  the  engineer. 
He  verified  this  schedule  or  changed  it  by 
calling  up  the  signal  -  towers  along  the 
route  and  followed  the  train  mile  by  mile 
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until  all  the  places  mentioned  in  his  des- 
patch had  been  passed  except  the  one  at 
KS. 

Once  a  caller  hurried  through  the  of- 
fice, and  the  superintendent  stopped  him 
and  asked  who  was  on  duty  with  him  that 
night. 

tk  Me'n  Jimmy  Dooley,  Kelvin  and 
Smith,  sir,"  the  caller  answered.  He  was 
a  bright-faced  boy,  whose  first  day's  work 
at  braking  had  left  him  without  a  right 
arm. 

"  I  wish  you'd  get  some  of  the  day  men 

here — in  case  anything  happens ' '  The 

last  words  slipped  out  before  he  was  aware 
of  them,  and  when  he  recovered  from  his 
surprise  he  walked  rapidly  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs  in  the  hall  down  which  the  caller 
had  disappeared.  Ashamed  of  his  ner- 
vousness he  returned  to  the  room,  glancing 
quickly  at  the  operators,  whose  faces  were 
as  apparently  unconscious  as  signal-heads. 
It  was  a  weakness  he  never  outgrew,  of 
surmising  the  calm  criticism  of  the  nine 
men  who  sat  caged  in  a  row  at  the  long 
table.  He  paced  slowly  up  and  down  and 
presently  came  upon  the  call-book,  kept 
to  the  minute,  hanging  on  a  nail  before 
the  despatcher's  inner  office.  Idly  turning 
over  the  leaves,  he  found  himself  studying 
the  names  of  men  listed  as  available  for 
wrecking  service- — most  of  them  employed 
as  extra  helpers  in  the  machine  and  re- 
pair shops.  Abers,  Duane,  and  Pat  Kelly 
were  the  only  gang-bosses  he  knew. 

"Number  Fourteen  just  left  NX,"  an- 
nounced an  operator  at  his  elbow.  NX 
was  the  signal  station  next  to  KS  on  the 
west. 

The  callers  were  sitting  on  a  bench  by 
the  door.  One  of  them  was  nodding,  his 
head  sinking  nearer  and  nearer  his  folded 
arms. 

The  superintendent  disappeared  into  the 
despatcher's  private  office  and  an  operator 
warily  reached  a  hand  around  to  the  one  in 
the  next  glass  case.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  F.  M.  L.  ?  "  he  inquired  in  a  whisper. 
"  What  ?  "  asked  the  other,  sharply.  The 
first  darted  back  to  his  own  compartment 
and  grimaced  through  the  glass.  He 
emerged  presently  and  cautiously  repeated 
the  question.  "  Got  a  bug,"  the  second 
nodded,  convincingly.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  known  an  express  to  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  for  nothing. 


Someone  had  left  an  evening  paper  on 
the  despatcher's  table  and  the  superintend- 
ent picked  it  up  and  began  to  read.  He 
kept  up  a  monosyllabic  conversation  with 
the  despatcher  while  he  absent-mindedly 
read  and  re-read  a  paragraph  of  no  par- 
ticular interest  several  times  over.  He 
had  just  commenced  to  read  it  again  with 
a  determination  to  see  what  it  meant, 
when 

"SO,  SO,  SO,  SO,  SO " 


There  are  curious  tricks  of  hearing  that 
a  man  who  has  been  a  telegraph  operator 
cannot  forget.  An  operator  can  sleep 
soundly  with  his  head  close  to  a  busy  in- 
strument and  will  wake  with  a  start  when 
his  own  call  sounds.  The  superintendent 
had  once  been  an  operator,  and  when  the 
call  for  his  office  sounded  he  heard  it  as 
though  it  had  been  shouted  in  his  ear. 
All  the  rattle  and  clamor  of  the  other  in- 
struments suddenly  fell  away  and  left  that 
one  sound  dinning  even  above  the  roar 
of  a  passing  train.  Perhaps  it  sounded  a 
trifle  louder  than  usual,  for  a  telegraph  in- 
strument is  an  excitable  little  affair.  The 
despatcher  also  heard  the  call,  and  they 
both  jumped  to  their  feet  and  hurried 
down  to  the  third  case  at  the  table.  The 
operator  was  writing  rapidly,  with  his  head 
bent  low  over  the  desk.  The  superintend- 
ent leaned  over  him  and  this  is  what  he 
read  : 

To  F.  M.  L.  at  SO. 

Train  14  is  badly  off  track  about  quarter  mile 
east  of  here;  the — Eng — has  —  gone — down  — 
bank — 4 — bag — cars — and — smoker — are  down 
the — bank — the — ladies—  coach  —  is  —  off  —  but 
— near — the — track — I — could — not  say 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  telegraph 
is  fast.  To  the  superintendent  this  was 
henceforth  another  relative  term.  He  fol- 
lowed the  end  of  that  pen  as  it  crawled 
and  straggled  and  wound  across  the  paper 
at  a  snail's  pace.  He  noticed  that  it  was 
a  stub-pen,  and  when  the  operator  lifted 
it  from  the  paper  he  suffered  a  brief  agony, 
for  it  seemed  as  though  the  man  had  been 
suddenly  paralyzed  in  the  movement  of 
dipping  ink.  He  straightened  up  and 
drew  a  long  breath. 

I  could  not  say  about  the  sleepers  as  I  did — 
not — go 

He  had  caught  that  sluggish  pen-point 
again.      He  grew  fairly  dizzy  with  the  ef- 
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fort  to  wrest  meaning  from  those  lines 
that  were  being  etched  before  his  eyes,  a 
process  inconceivably  precise,  incredibly 
tedious.  He  leaned  lower  down  and  read 
each  word  aloud.  It  was  as  though  he 
stood  watching  an  artisan  cutting  words 
in  marble,  each  letter  being  fashioned  with 
infinite  care,  and  the  words  were  those  of 
Life  and  Death. 

back — to — see —  as  —  I  —  released  —  the 


passengers — in — the — smoker —  and  —  started — 
for — the — office — don't — know — if  —  anybody — 
was — killed — but — do — not— think — so — as — we 
— were — running — very —  slow  —  will  —  want — 
the — wrecker — don't — know — what —  threw — us 
off — but — should — judge — the  —  trouble  —  com- 
menced— at — the — eng — tank Ward — condr 

The  pen  ripped  through  the  paper,  mak- 
ing a  ragged  scar  from  the  last  letter  as 
the  superintendent's  hand  reached  over 
the  operator's  shoulder  and  tore  the  mes- 
sage from  the  desk. 

"  Reilly  !  Go  to  the  upper  yard  and 
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tell  Humphrey's  gang  to  get  the  wrecker 
out  as  soon's  God  Almighty'll  let  'em. 
Here,  you  understand  !  Smith,  call  all 
the  men  you  find  in  Kelly's,  Abers's  and 
Duane's  gangs — report  here  at  once  ! 
Dooley,  get  Dr.  Stewart  down  here  if  you 
have  to  carry  him — d'you  hear  ?  You, 
Kelvin,  help  Smith  and  press  first  men  in. 
Dust  !  "  To  the  operator — "  Side-track 
everything  loose  !  Here's  your  author- 
ity !      Lock  everything  up  tight  !  " 

The  wires  squirmed  and  writhed  with 
the  weight  of  swift  and  terse  orders  that 
flung  across  the  ignorant  miles  of  sleeping 
hill- side.  All  along  the  tracks  were  posted 
watching  sentinels,  and  to  each  one  of  them 
came  a  wizard  voice  that  stung  into  instant 
action  ;  and  each  watcher  did  the  thing 
for  which  he  had  been  placed  here,  or 
there,  and  back  to  the  superintendent's 
ears  flashed  the  answer. 

Down  below  by  the  tracks,  the  superin- 
tendent paced  up  and  down  the  wooden 
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platform  until  the  wrecker  pulled  slowly 
up  to  the  station.  Two  men  were  work- 
ing in  the  lurid  glare  of  the  open  furnace 
with  the  energy  of  demons,  shovelling, 
raking,  sweating.  Long  before  the  track 
was  reported  clear,  the  engine  was  snort- 
ing furiously  and  working  at  her  air  with 
quick,  impatient  snarls.  Men  came  running 
from  all  directions,  and  last  of  all  the  doc- 
tor panted  up  the  steps  of  the  wrecker. 
Orders  spun  out  of  the  darkness  with  the 
suddenness  and  energy  of  explosions.  The 
superintendent  climbed  upon  the  engine, 
that  quivered  and  throbbed  under  his  feet 
like  a  thing  of  wrath,  and  went  to  the  fire- 
man's side  of  the  cab.  The  engineer  looked 
at  him  keenly,  piercingly,  with  a  question 
in  the  glance,  and  he  answered,  recklessly, 
"Give  her  brimstone  !  "  The  other  will- 
ingly gripped  the  throttle  and  threw  her 
wide  open,  urging  her  at  a  devil's  pace. 
Chugg-c hugging  over  the  switch-frogs,  she 
flew  past  huddled  groups  of  stupid  cars, 
out  into  the  trackless  gloom  beyond  the 
yard  where  the  air  was  bejewelled  with  in- 


numerable red  and  green  and  orange  dots. 
Long,  stolid  trains  of  freight  stood  in 
switches  and  sullenly  watched  the  phan- 
tom loom  out  of  the  night  and  plunge  reck- 
lessly, furiously  past.  Above  the  roar  and 
rattle  the  bell  sounded  with  a  menacing 
bang  and  clang.  The  single  eye  in  front 
glared  savagely,  and  the  whistle  shrieked 
with  the  shrill,  quavering  howl  of  a  mon- 
ster long  imprisoned.  Innumerable  little 
meteors  flashed  in  curves,  coughed  and 
vomited  from  its  nostrils  ;  and  the  smoke, 
blacker  even  than  the  night,  hung  like  the 
shadow  of  some  grim  thing  of  evil  pres- 
ence. 

In  the  cab  the  wind  yelled  keen  through 
every  crevice  in  the  glass  engine-front. 
Steam  squirted  shrilly  from  the  cylinder- 
cocks  in  front  and  twined  momentarily 
about  the  great  drivers  that  flashed  through 
its  mist  like  the  spokes  of  a  bicycle.  Lights 
reared  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  ahead 
and  whizzed  by  rocket-like.  With  the  heave 
of  the  engine,  the  driver's  face  swayed  over 
the  boiler-top  as  a  jockey's  is  flashed  in- 
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stantaneously  out  of  the  rolling  murk  of 
dust — a  glimpse  of  gleaming  eye,  unwaver- 
ing, and  attitude  as  tense  as  the  throttle- 
grip.  Twice  the  superintendent  tried  to  say 
something,  and  both  times  his  voice  broke 
to  pieces  and  spilled  back  in  his  throat. 
Smoke-snakes  writhed  with  the  whirlwind 
over  the  cab-roof  into  the  red  search-light 
of  the  furnace,  and  with  a  puff  were  flat- 
tened against  the  sky.  Once  in  passing 
an  idle  freight-train  an  imprisoned  animal 
bleated  in  terror,  and  a  single,  high  middle- 
note,  without  beginning  or  ending,  came 
to  their  ears.  Between  rocky  steeps  the 
rattle  and  crash  was  flung  deafeningly 
through  the  cab  from  wall  to  wall.  Curves 
became  dizzy,  whip-lash  loops  in  the  air  ; 
a  bridge  was  a  smooth  leap  with  the  roll- 
ing of  myriad  drums.  At  last  the  engine 
righted  with  a  heave  and  stagger  at  the 
end  of  a  final  curve  and  the  engineer,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  brake-lever,  saw  a  spot 
somewhere  ahead  that  circled  until  it  be- 
came a  blood-red  ring.  He  jerked  the  lever 
back  as  far  as  it  would  go  and  the  air  gave 
a  startled  sssssssstttt  as  they  jolted,  jarred, 
and  bumped  to  a  standstill. 

II 

Hathaday  edged  his  way  through  the 
crowd  on  the  ferry  as  it  unwieldily  rocked 
its  way  into  the  slip  at  Jersey  City.  As 
soon  as  the  wicket  was  thrown  open  he 
sprang  upon  the  dockrand  scurried  across 
the  driveway  into  the  great  depot. 

"  Ticket  to  Chicago,  and  lower  berth  !  " 
he  panted. 

The  man  inside  the  brass  bars  leisurely 
stamped  a  ticket  and  shoved  his  change 
out  on  the  glass  counter. 

"  What  train  ?  "  he  demanded  without 
looking  up. 

"  Number — I  don't  know— leaves  at 
ten-twenty-seven." 

"  Too  late,"  the  man  answered,  looking 
up  over  Hathaday' s  head  at  the  clock  in 
the  end  of  the  long  room.  "  Get  it  on  the 
train — if  you  can  catch  it,"  he  shouted  after 
him. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  from  the  boat 
was  streaming  in  at  the  entrance  and  wind- 
ing around  to  the  door  leading  to  trains, 
where  it  suddenly  broke  and  the  individ- 
uals, like  bees  in  a  hive,  sought  different 
openings  in  the  fence  in  front. 


"  Where's  the  Chicago  train — ten-twen- 
ty-seven ?  "  Hathaday  asked  of  a  man  in 
uniform. 

"  Last  one  on  the  right,  sir,"  the  other 
answered,  with  the  glibness  of  one  who 
deals  with  crowds.  Hathaday  almost  fell 
over  a  squat  figure  as  he  threw  himself  at 
the  gate — the  figure  of  a  dwarf,  he  at  first 
thought,  but  he  turned  to  confront  a  man 
lifting  himself  along  on  two  stumps  of  legs 
that  ended  above  the  knee.  He  apolo- 
gized hastily  and  hurried  on,  aiming  at  the 
figure  of  the  conductor  who  stood  holding 
a  watch  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  calm 
and  non-committal  as  a  time-keeper  at  a 
race. 

Hathaday  anxiously  waved  his  hand  and 
ran  on.  On  the  next  track  stood  a  train 
filled  with  people,  and  he  felt  that  they  were 
watching  his  efforts  with  exasperating  pla- 
cidity. When  he  reached  the  conductor 
the  latter  turned  and  waved  his  hand  at 
a  head  framed  in  the  window  of  the  loco- 
motive. 

"A'  bort  !  " 

With  a  hiss  and  a  grunt,  the  train  moved 
slowly  from  beneath  the  huge  glass  canopy. 

"  Close  shave,  that,"  Hathaday  re- 
marked to  the  conductor,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  up  on  the  platform  of  the  car. 

"Ye-ah." 

"  Where's  the  Chicago  sleeper  ?  " 

"  Next  car,  sir." 

A  man  who  might  have  been  a  college 
professor  looked  severely  at  Hathaday  as 
he  entered  the  car.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  berth,  one  just  behind 
the  college  professor's,  and  he  relinquished 
his  coat  and  hat  to  the  porter  and  sat 
down  to  rest  after  his  exercise.  In  the 
section  opposite  his  a  woman  was  tending 
a  young  girl.  The  woman  held  an  open 
box  in  her  lap,  and  in  the  intervals  of  sug- 
gesting various  dainties  arranged  and  re- 
arranged a  comfortable  head-rest  for  her 
companion.  Hathaday  found  himself 
watching  them  closely  and  taking  an  inter- 
est in  their  manner  of  conversing.  The 
woman  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  other  answered  in  blase 
monosyllables.  He  instantly  recognized 
the  type  of  mother  whose  doting  had  re- 
duced her  to  a  menial,  and  he  felt  that  de- 
sire to  inflict  physical  violence  upon  them 
both  that  comes  to  some  people  with  the 
affronting  of  the  sense  of   the   fitness  of 
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things.  They  annoyed  him  excessively, 
and  he  arose  presently  and  went  to  the 
smoking  compartment.  There  were  three 
men  inside,  playing  cards,  and  he  lighted 
a  cigar  and  watched  the  game  for  a  time. 

"  Play  euchre  ?  "  one  of  them  asked 
finally. 

He  sat  down  and  they  played  the  hand 
in  silence.  Then  one  of  them  asked, 
Hathaday  where  he  was  going. 

"  To  Chicago."  There  was  a  gleam  of 
curiosity  in  the  man's  eyes,  and  he  added, 
cautiously,  "On  business." 

"What's  your  line  ?" 

"  I'm  a  lawyer." 

"  Oh  !  " 
708 


He  gathered  from  their  manner  that 
they  had  been  strangers  to  each  other  until 
recently,  but  when  the  conductor  came 
through  the  car  he  observed  that  they  all 
seemed  to  know  him  intimately.  After 
the  game  they  fell  to  telling  stories,  and 
Hathaday  learned  that  two  of  them  were 
dry-goods  men  and  the  third  was  an  in- 
surance inspector.  When  he  left  them  to 
go  to  his  berth  they  were  exchanging 
reminiscences  and  recommendations  of 
towns  along  the  whole  route. 

The  steady  grind  of  the  wheels  soon 
lulled  him  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke 
it  was  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  not 
slept  long.     The  train  was  standing  still, 
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and  he  raised  the  window-curtain  and 
looked  out.  A  man  with  a  lantern  tucked 
under  his  arm  was  talking  to  the  conductor, 
and  the  light  fell  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
they  seemed  to  be  discussing.  Hathaday 
turned  away  and  became  sleepily  enraged 
at  an  argument  that  came  from  the  smoking 
apartment.  Just  as  he  was  going  to  sleep 
the  card-players  shouted  their  good-nights, 
and  one  of  them  tramped  down  the  car. 
Between  his  half-closed  eyelids  Hatha- 
day saw  the  curtain  wave  as  the  man 
passed  his  berth.  Then  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

He  was  falling  from  a  high  place  into 
darkness  —  he  had  often  suffered  that 
dream,  and  he  well  knew  the  line  of 
rocks  from  which  he  was  impelled  to  leap, 
and  the  horror  of  the  plunge  through 
space.  He  had  dreamed  that  one  night- 
mare so  many  times  that  he  felt  the  re- 
lief from  the  terror  of  it  with  only  par- 
tially returned  consciousness,  knowing  in- 
stinctively that  it  was  only  a  dream.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  but  this  time  his  muscles 
did  not  relax  or  his  nerves  quiet,  for  he 
retained  a  dim  half-memory  of  a  real, 
breathless,  slipping,  clutching  struggle.  In 
the  same  manner  he  was  aware  that  there 
had  been  a  terrific  crash  and  jar.  The 
echo  of  it  still  rang  in  his  ears,  and  above, 
below,  all  about  him,  was  a  sickening 
crunch,  crunch,  crunch.  "This* is  not  a 
part  of  my  dream  !  "  The  thought  stood 
out  sharply,  and  in  the  discovery  he  felt 
the  same  mental  conviction  that  he  would 
have  experiencea  in  detecting  a  piece  of 
perjured  evidence.  His  ears  strained  to 
catch  any  other  sounds.  For  an  instant 
it  was  qui~t,  with  a  terrible,  unearthly  still- 
ness, and  then  a  shrill  screaming  pierced 
its  way  to  !  ;s  ears  from  an  immeasurable 
distance.  He  attempted  to  arise,  but 
something  hit  his  head  and  forced  him 
back,  and  he  lay  still  and  strove  to  re- 
member where  he  was.  Suddenly  the 
picture  he  had  seen  in  the  car-window 
flashed  upon  his  mind — the  two  men  look- 
ing at  a  bit  of  paper  with  the  lantern-light 
upon  it. 

He  felt  himself  thoroughly  awake  now, 
and  he  set  his  mind  to  the  task  of  think- 
ing it  out  from  this  starting-point.  Hours 
later,  so  it  seemed,  he  had  evolved  the 
certainty  that  the  train  had  been  wrecked. 
At  the  time  this  occupation  seemed  to  be 
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the  thing  of  utmost  importance,  and  he 
even  took  a  certain  mental  pleasure  in 
building  up  the  conclusion  and  in  supply- 
ing the  obscure  points  in  his  line  of  rea- 
soning. The  fact  itself  at  which  he  finally 
arrived  he  held  back  until  it  was  slow- 
ly forced  upon  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  truth.  The 
train  was  wrecked  and  he  lay  somewhere 
in  the  wreckage.  He  attempted  to  rise 
again,  and  again  he  was  forced  back. 
He  found  that  he  could  move  his  head 
and  shoulders,  but  his  right  arm  was 
twisted  helplessly  under  him.  With  his 
free  hand  he  felt  above  his  face,  and  his 
hand  slipped  along  some  smooth  surface 
until  it  came  in  contact  with  an  obstacle 
that  seemed  to  meet  it  below  his  waist. 
Good  God  !      Where  were  his  legs  ? 

In  an  agony  of  terror  he  felt  again  as 
far  as  he  could  reach.  He  was  in  a  wedge- 
shaped  trap,  his  legs  crushed  in  the  closed 
end.  And  they  had  left  him  there  to  die, 
to  be  slowly  squeezed  to  death  like  a  bug. 
A  terrible,  raging  fury  took  possession  of 
him.  In  the  grasp  of  that  crushing  de- 
spair he  fought  and  struggled  like  a  mad- 
man in  a  strait- jacket.  Exhausted  by 
a  final  paroxysm,  his  mind  became  limp 
in  a  sudden  calm.  The  sounds  of  his  cries 
came  back  in  his  teeth  as  though  he  had 
shouted  in  a  barrel.  Suddenly  he  lay  very 
still  as  the  thought  came  that  perhaps  there 
were  many  tons'  weight  above  this  narrow 
interstice  in  the  net-work  of  wreckage, 
and  his  struggles,  that  could  not  lift  it, 
might  bring  it  down  upon  him. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  to  think 
His  forehead  was  wet  and  hot,  and  his 
fingers  dripped  with  a  horrid  moisture. 

He  flung  his  hand  out  and  held  it  as 
far  from  him  as  he  could.  The  touch  had 
started  a  little,  scalding  path  down  his 
cheek.     So  he  was  disfigured,  also  ? 

With  a  prodigious  effort  he  beat  down 
the  panic-terror  that  came  upon  him  anew. 
He  dared  not  struggle  longer,  for  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  this  weight,  where  his  legs 
ached,  was  preventing  him  from  bleeding 
to  death.  He  was  suffering  little  pain, 
save  for  that  dull,  persistent  ache,  but  he 
instantly  thought  of  a  man  whose  legs  had 
been  torn  off  by  machinery  and  who  did 
not  know  his  loss  until  he  was  told  of  it 
days  after.  There  was  something  personal 
and  imminent  about  the  episode,   and  it 
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occurred  to  him  to  wonder  why  this  man 
had  never  before  impressed  him  as  a  hero. 
He  tried  to  set  his  muscles  in  motion, 
raising  himself  carefully  until  his  head 
pressed  tight  against  the  smooth  surface 
above  him,  but  all  sensation  ended  in  that 
barrier  below  his  hips.  He  fell  to  think- 
ing how  his  legs  must  look — below  this 
weight — and  suddenly  he  thought  of  the 
cripple  he  had  encountered  on  the  plat- 
form. As  he  had  turned,  a  light  had  shone 
on  the  man's  face,  and  it  was  one  that 
might  have  been  moulded  in  putty.  The 
eyes  of  this  face  had  met  his  own  as 
though  they  had  been  turned  upon  a 
familiar  brick  wall  He  wondered,  shud- 
deringly,  how  soon  his  own  spirit  would  be 
beaten  to  this  state  of  absolute  impassive- 
ness. 

He  tried  desperately  to  arm  himself  with 
something  of  benefit  from  his  own  experi- 
ence or  the  experience  of  others.  He 
could  recall  nothing  that  in  any  way  ap- 
plied to  this  situation,  and  he  bitterly  re- 
monstrated with  a  state  of  things  that  left 
him  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

At  times  he  was  not  without  a  faint  hope 
that  someone  would  come  to  him  —  the 
feeling  of  expectancy,  of  succor  that  never 
leaves  us  except  with  death.  But  as  often 
as  he  thought  of  escape  it  ended  in  a 
sickening  impatience  that  gave  way  to 
that  blind  despair. 

And  thus  he  lay  there,  at  times  strug- 
gling and  raging,  again  calm  and  quiet. 
And  all  the  time  his  free  hand  was  busy 
in  an  involuntary  movement,  tremulous 
and  half- groping,  but  ceaseless  as  the 
search  for  freedom  of  a  wild  beast  in 
a  cage.  In  one  of  those  calm  moments 
he  heard  blows,  and  he  thought  the  thing 
was  coming  down  upon  him.  He  turned 
away  his  eyes  and  raised  his  hands  in  a 
piteous,  mute  appeal.  The  blows  ceased, 
and  he  thought  he  heard  voices — the  voices 
of  men.  He  lay  still,  listening  desper- 
ately, and  his  eyes  slowly  opened  in  a  stare 
of  entreaty.  The  voices  came  nearer  and 
then,  "Git  outa  th'  way!  I'll  go  down." 
A  thread  of  light  shot  through  the  black- 
ness of  his  prison  with  a  suddenness  that 
was  pain,  and  he  heard  someone  moving 
about. 

And  then  when  the  thing  he  had  wished 
for  was  almost  in  his  grasp,  with  his  deliv- 
erance from  this  hole  almost  accomplished, 


he  suddenly  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
being  wrenched  and  shaken  and  torn  from 
this  place.  He  hated  the  agony — perhaps 
the  death — that  would  follow  the  moving 
of  his  shattered  body.  Moreover,  he  pict- 
ured himself  lying  out  there  on  the  ground, 
with  people  crowding  about  and  staring. 
Something  akin  to  the  instinct  of  the 
wounded  animal  came  upon  him.  He 
wrished  passionately  to  be  left  alone. 

"  Hello  !  "  a  voice  called  out,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise,  and  a  light  shone  squarely 
through  a  hole  over  his  head.  Half  blind- 
ed, he  saw  a  black  face  peering  down  upon 
him.  There  was  a  lantern  close  by  the  face, 
and  the  man's  lips  were  drawn  back  like 
one  who  expects  to  look  upon  suffering. 
His  eyes  gleamed  when  he  looked  around. 

"  Jes'  wait  a  minit.  Be  with  yeh  now, 
in  a  jiffy."  The  light  disappeared,  and  he 
heard  the  man  grunting  as  he  lifted  and 
flung  aside  the  barrier  between  them. 
" — Whew  !  Hey,  there  !  One  o'  you  duf- 
fers come  down  here  !  " 

There  were  two  of  them  presently,  one 
directing  the  other,  and  finally,  "Heave  ! 
Heave  !  He — eave  !  "  and  something  fell 
writh  a  clatter  and  crash.  Hathaday  felt  a 
wave  of  cold  air  strike  across  his  wet  face. 
The  light  streamed  in  through  the  opening. 

"  Are  yeh  hurt  ?  " 

The  first  cheerful  tone  of  this  man's 
voice  had. brought  about  a  wavering  cour- 
age. In  a  vague  way  he  felt  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  Man,  and  he  tried  to  get  a 
grip  on  himself. 

"Hey?" 

"  I — can't  move,"  he  answered,  grimly. 

He  tried  not  to  look  at  his  face  lest  he 
should  see  the  horror  in  his  eyes.  He  felt 
the  man  bending  over  him  and  feeling 
down  to  where — he  shut  his  eyes  until 
blood-red  blotches  throbbed  in  the  ache  of 
his  eyeballs. 

He  felt  the  chill  of  an  iron  bar  upon 
his  chest,  and  he  lazily  opened  his  eyes  to 
see  them  lifting.  He  took  a  dull  interest 
in  their  efforts  as  their  faces  knotted  and 
their  backs  trembled.  One  of  them  grunt- 
ed :   "  I  kin  hold  it.     Git  'im  out." 

There  were  terrible  shooting- pains  where 
his  legs  had  been — it  often  happened  so  in 
the  things  he  had  read.  He  had  meant  to 
tell  them  about  his  legs,  but  he  was  very 
tired,  and  with  this  languor  upon  him  he 
could  say  nothing,  even  to  save  the  life  he 
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felt  slipping  from  him.  A  hand  wriggled 
under  his  back  and  he  felt  himself  pulled 
backward.  He  remembered  putting  out 
his  hand  and  desperately  clinging  to  some- 
thing when  he  was  lifted  up  ;  somebody's 
breath  came  across  his  face  in  gusts  ;  a 
sense  of  being  pulled  and  tugged  ;  the 
shouts  of  men  ;  a  line  of  faces  that  bobbed 
about  and  grew  dim,  and  a  light  that  ed- 
died down,  down,  down,  like  a  shell  in 
clear  water. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  after  that 
black  lapse,  the  light  jerked  unsteadily  back 
into  place,  and  two  men  were  holding  him 
upright,  one  on  either  side.  His  head  fell 
forward,  and  he  found  himself  looking  at 
a  pair  of  legs  that  hung  somewhere  below. 
He  observed  that  they  came  along  when 
the  men  lifted  him.  He  saw  that  the  legs 
had  strange  blue  welts  on  them. 

In  a  dull  fashion  he  noted  that  those 
bruises  hurt. 

The  men  left  him  seated  upon  the 
ground,  with  his  back  against  a  tree.  He 
tried  to  solve  the  mystery  of  those  legs. 
The  men  had  taken  the  lantern  and  he 
could  not  see  them  now.  His  fingers  slid 
down,  slowly  and  carefully,  and  when  they 
encountered  something,  they  shrank  back 
affrightedly.  It  was  a  blanket  that  had 
been  thrown  over  him,  and  he  tossed  it 
aside  impatiently.  In  an  uncertain  way 
he  felt  that  they  were  still  there — those 
legs  which  had  so  miraculously  followed 
him.  He  desperately  resolved  to  try  some- 
thing. He  reached  down  and  savagely 
pinched  the  flesh  between  the  nail  of  his 
thumb  and  first  finger. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  straight- 
ened him  with  a  jerk,  for  it  hurt,  and  then 
he  sat  erect  and  pinched  and  kicked  again 
and  again  with  the  joy  of  feeling  it  hurt. 
He  heard  a  sing-song  "  Thank-God-Thank- 
God-Thank- God,"  that  ceased  abruptly 
when  he  knew  it  for  his  own  voice.  Then 
he  found  himself  growing  sick — deathly 
sick — but  somehow  he  did  not  mind  it 
very  much. 

There  was  some  clothing  heaped  near 
him,  and  he  remembered  that  the  man 
whose  voice  he  had  heard  in  the  car  had 
placed  it  there  and  bade  his  comrade  to 
"  Come  off  'n  leave  'im  alone.  He's  all 
right  in  a  minit."  His  teeth  were  beating 
a  tattoo  with  the  cold,  and  he  dressed 
awkwardly,  clumsily,  each  move   hurting 


him  in  a  new  place.  When  he  arose  to 
his  feet  every  bone  in  his  body  seemed  to 
creak  and  rasp,  but  he  clutched  the  tree 
and  circled  slowly  about  it  like  a  bear 
dancing  with  a  staff. 

He  wondered  if  he  was  the  only  one 
left  alive.  All  was  silent  down  below,  but 
farther  up  and  down  the  track  lanterns 
were  peering  along  the  ground,  and  pres- 
ently one  of  them  came  bobbing  in  his 
direction. 

"  My  hat — I  tell  you  I  want  that  hat" 
someone  was  shouting.  "  I  want  that 
hat,  and  I'm  going  to  get  it,  too.  I  want 
my  hat." 

The  incessant  and  energetic  outcry 
pierced  his  half-bewildered  senses  until 
Hathaday  found  himself  growing  incred- 
ibly anxious  and  worried  about  that  hat. 
He  saw  the  man's  face  indistinctly  in  the 
lantern  light,  and  studying  him  it  gradually 
occurred  that  he  had  once  played  a  game 
of  cards  with  him.  A  brakeman,  expostu- 
lating with  feeble  earnestness,  carried  the 
lantern,  and  when  they  came  opposite 
Hathaday  the  drummer  grasped  his  hand 
and  held  up  the  light.  Hathaday  could 
see  that  the  brakeman  was  also  hatless, 
and  that  a  broad  red  streak  ran  out  of  his 
hair  and  across  his  forehead,  from  which 
blood  trickled  slowly  down  his  face. 

"  Right  here,  ain't  it  ?  I  tell  you  I 
want  that  hat.   I'm  going  to  get  that  hat." 

The  drummer  took  the  lantern  from  the 
swaying  brakeman  and  went  down  the 
bank,  still  vociferously  bawling  for  his  hat 
with  something  of  amazement,  woe,  deep 
indignation.  The  brakeman  sank  slowly 
down  upon  the  track,  and  Hathaday  saw 
him  feeling  awkwardly  for  his  head,  his 
fingers  groping  stupidly  against  the  light 
beyond. 

While  he  was  still  watching  the  brake- 
man  someone  touched  him  upon  the 
shoulder  and  helped  him  down  to  the 
track.  Lest  he  should  be  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  some  ghastly  horror,  he 
walked  as  far  distant  as  he  could  from  the 
dark  mass  below,  and  went  on  sorely  un- 
til he  came  upon  a  group  huddled  upon 
the  track.  They  presently  began  to  move 
— a  tattered,  limping,  moaning,  cursing 
procession  that  followed  a  lantern  like  a 
flock  of  bewildered  sheep.  The  lantern 
led  the  way  over  a  stone  wall,  and  they 
scrambled  behind  it  and  followed  through 
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some  brush  into  a  field.  Once  a  man  in 
the  front  ranks  fell,  and  they  all  stopped 
and  watched  him  as  stolidly  as  the  drove 
of  wondering  cows  surrounding  them. 
After  a  time  they  came  to  a  long,  low 
farm-house,  and  Hathaday  followed  the 
others  into  a  room  where  it  was  light  and 
warm.  In  utter  weariness  he  leaned  heav- 
ily upon  people  who  jostled  and  crowded 
about  him,  and  presently  he  found  himself 
gulping  down  something  hot.  It  made 
him  feel  more  alive,  and  he  turned  abrupt- 
ly from  a  mirror  in  which  he  had  been 
intently  studying  his  face.  The  lips  of 
the  face  were  moving,  and  he  had  grave- 
ly leaned  forward  and  tried  to  hear  what 
it  was  saying. 

A  man  was  piling  wood  into  a  stove,  and 
the  motherly  farmer's  wife  bustled  about 
and  offered  steaming  cups  of  tea  to  others 
in  the  room.  A  door  was  filled  with  little, 
round,  tow-headed  faces,  staring  open- 
eyed. 

The  college  professor  was  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  his  vest  with  infinite  care  and 
precision,  and  looking  about  with  slow, 
ponderous  scrutiny.  In  his  shocked  and 
injured  manner  there  was  a  story  of  un- 
broken years  of  gravity,  pompous  and 
wholly  without  humor. 

In  another  corner  a  colored  porter  was 
swinging  his  head  and  ejaculating  "  Golly! " 

The  insurance  inspector  kept  nervously 
pulling  at  his  coat-sleeves  and  jerking  his 
thumbs  back  like  a  man  whose  cuffs  have 
become  unfastened.  When  he  turned 
around  Hathaday  had  a  desire  to  inform 
him  that  his  coat  had  been  split  the 
length  of  his  back. 

The  woman  whom  he  had  noticed  in  the 
section  opposite  his  own  was  moaning  in 
an  utterly  dreary  fashion,  and  from  time  to 
time  she  stopped  to  scream  piercingly.  The 
young  girl  was  talking  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 
and  there  was  a  look  upon  her  face  of  sud- 
denly awakened  care  and  interest.  Hatha- 
day had  a  complacent  feeling  that  the 
physical  violence  he  had  mentally  pre- 
scribed for  her  was  the  correct  thing,  but 
as  he  watched  her  new-found  tenderness 
he  was  rather  glad  that  he  had  not  shaken 
her  himself. 

A  brakeman  was  standing  in  a  corner. 
They  had  placed  a  chair  for  him,  but  he 
stood  erect  and  faced  the  room  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance.      One  arm  hung  limply 


by  his  side  and  the  other  was  held  across 
his  chest  in  guard.  His  breath  hissed  be- 
tween his  teeth  in  little  gasps  of  pain. 

A  man  who  stood  near  Hathaday  asked 
the  conductor,  in  a  low  voice,  how  many 
had  been  killed  in  the  wreck,  and  the  con- 
ductor answered  that  no  one  had  been 
killed.  Hathaday  looked  at  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  finally  concluded  that  he  was 
not  lying — much.  The  man's  question 
seemed  to  remind  the  conductor  of  a  neg- 
lected duty,  and  he  bustled  energetically 
around  the  room  and  told  each  occupant 
in  a  low,  intense  whisper  that  no  one  had 
been  killed.  "No — No — No!  No  one 
killed  !      Oh,  no  !      Nobody  killed  !  " 

Then  suddenly  someone  began  to  laugh 
— a  strange,  discordant  laugh  that  jarred 
and  grated  and  spun  around  the  room  until 
they  all  seemed  caught  by  it  and  joined  in 
it.  Even  the  brakeman  in  the  corner  took 
part  in  that  awful  merriment,  the  pain-knot 
upon  his  forehead  and  the  suffering  in  his 
eyes  unchanged.  He  did  not  know  when 
he  began,  but  Hathaday  found  himself 
laughing  with  the  others,  and  he  laughed 
until  the  young  girl  suddenly  broke  off  and 
began  to  sob  violently.  Then  his  laugh 
ended  in  a  strange,  choking  shudder,  and 
all  the  people  in  the  room  stared  at  each 
other  with  twitching  faces.  H  athaday  went 
out  in  the  air. 

He  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  spat 
frequently  to  throw  out  the  taste  of  that 
nasty  laugh.  He  could  still  hear  the 
sobs  of  the  girl  and  the  scuffling  of  feet 
on  the  bare  floor  within,  and  he  moved 
farther  from  the  house.  Some  Italian 
immigrants,  chattering  excitedly,  had  ad- 
justed themselves  to  their  new  surround- 
ings, and  were  picturesquely  encamped 
at  the  corner  of  the  house.  Down  on  the 
track  a  single  light  moved  slowly  up  and 
down,  and  there  was  a  hollow,  mournful 
sound  in  the  air,  like  a  steamer's  whistle 
away  at  sea.  In  either  direction,  far  up 
and  down  the  track,  there  were  ruby  lights. 

With  a  start,  he  wondered  if  the  engi- 
neer had  stuck  to  his  post  and  died.  He 
limped  slowly  down  through  the  meadow, 
and,  without  moving  the  rest  of  their  bod- 
ies, the  cows  turned  their  heads  to  watch 
him  pass.  Hathaday  made  his  way  to  a 
man  who  held  a  torch  at  the  end  of  the 
wreckage.  He  could  not  see  the  remains 
of  the  engine,  and  he  asked  the  man  where 
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it  was.  When  the  man  turned  he  saw  that 
he  was  the  one  whose  face  had  come  to 
him  in  the  car,  and  that  he  was  not  a  ne- 
gro, as  he  had  supposed,  but  that  his  face 
was  blackened  with  coal  soot. 

"  Hello  !    How  yeh  feelin'  ?      Engine  ? 
Gawd  !    In  her  grave,  en  you  kin  bet  I'd 


occasion.  When  Hathaday  did  speak,  it 
was  merely  to  ask  the  man  where  the  en- 
gine was.  The  fireman  jerked  his  thumb 
up  the  track,  and  Hathaday  followed  and 
wondered  how  the  engine  had  come  to  be 
hitched  to  the  wrong  end  of  the  train.  As 
they  passed  one  of  the  cars — his  car — a 
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He  felt  that  they  were  watching  his  efforts  with  exasperating  placidity. — Page  707. 


ben  in  her  if  we'd  ben  runnin'.  She  went 
down  like  a  cow  goin'  t'  sleep  at  first,  but 
when  she  rolled  over  her  bloomin'  guts 
went  gr-r-r-r-uppp  !  /  If  we'd  ben  runnin' 
— whew  !" 

He  had  warmed  to  this  man  as  soon  as  he 
recognized  him,  and  he  groped  for  words 
with  which  to  address  him.  He  cleared 
his  throat  several  times,  but,  somehow,  he 
could  think  of  nothing  that  seemed  to  fit 
the  occasion.  His  hand  slid  up  to  the  in- 
side pocket  of  his  coat,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it  before  the  man  had  finished 
speaking.  He  felt  a  great  surprise  that 
the  man  had  apparently  forgotten.  He 
was  met  as  casually  as  though  they  had 
been  formally  introduced  on  some  former 
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light  glinted  on  the  gilt  lettering,  and 
Hathaday  saw  the  drummer  down  below 
peering  into  the  hole  from  which  he  had 
been  dragged. 

When  he  leaned  over  the  light  shone 
upon  his  towsled  hair  and  the  anxious 
wrinkles  of  his  face.  He  was  still  loudly 
demanding  his  "  hat"  and  for  the  first 
time  it  struck  Hathaday  as  odd.  "  Clean 
looney,"  nodded  the  fireman,  sententious- 
ly,  as  he  passed.  "  He  wants  his  hat  !  " 
he  added,  drily. 

The  fireman  seemed  to  hover  cheerfully 
around  the  possibilities  of  the  reflection  : 
"Gawd!  If  we'd  ben  /-///////;/.'  "  Once 
Hathaday  had  been  sick  with  a  fever,  and 
there  had  been  one  white-capped  face  that 
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pierced  his  delirium,  and  in  which  he  had 
felt  an  infinite  rest  and  peace.  He  ex- 
perienced some  such  feeling  when  he  came 
in  contact  with  this  man  with  the  honest 
voice.  At  first  his  absence  of  fear  had 
struck  him  as  almost  sacrilegious,  but  soon 
he  found  himself  admiring  :  it  was  like  be- 
ing impertinent  to  Death.  The  fireman 
treated  the  incident  of  a  railroad  wreck 
with  astonishing  audacity.  As  for  himself, 
every  time  his  thoughts  recurred  to  the 
time  he  had  spent  in  that  black  hole  yon- 
der, he  felt  a  horror  that  radiated  coldly 
from  the  small  of  his  back  and  pricked  its 
way  to  the  top  of  his  scalp. 

It  occurred  to  Hathaday  to  ask  how 
long  he  had  been  imprisoned. 

"  Well,  about "  The  fireman  con- 
sulted his  watch,  and  ended  with  railroad 

accuracy  :    "  About    twelve  minutes 

What's  the  matter  ?  " 

The  engine  was  lying  on  its  side  in  the 
ditch,  the  steam  waving  aloft  like  the 
smoke  from  a  funeral  pile,  escaping  from 
the  boiler  with  the  dismal  roar  he  had  no- 
ticed from  the  house.  He  hung  back  as 
the  fireman  walked  down  the  bank.    - 


The  brakeman  sank  slowly  down  upon  the  track. 
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"Is  he  dead?  "  he  asked,  gently. 

"Who  dead?" 

"  The  engineer?  " 

"  Naw !  He  jumpt,  too.  Yeh  see  we 
was  runnin'  slow — orders — an'  when  she 
bumped  the  first  tie  Jimmy  hollered  t' 
jump,  and  I  lit  out.  Heard  the  air  come 
on  ss-s-s-s-ttt !  !  behind  me,  and  when  I 
come  back  Jimmy  was  settin'  at  her 
bloomin'  funeral — there  he  is." 

The  engineer  was  seated  upon  a  rock 
talking  softly,  and  tossing  pebbles  which 
clicked  on  the  dented  side  of  the  boiler. 
He  paused  when  he  observed  the  stranger. 
When  Hathaday  heard  the  man  soothe  the 
dying  creature  he  had  a  queer  conscious- 
ness of  mystery  such  as  he  used  to  experi- 
ence when  he  read  fairy  tales,  and  after 
this  he  never  saw  a  locomotive  without  a 
certain  recognition  of  individuality.  Be- 
fore, he  had  only  thought  of  one  as  a 
machine — which  it  is  not,  altogether.  He 
withdrew  from  the  place,  feeling  that  he 
had  committed  an  awkwardness. 

The  fireman  followed  him  back  to  the 
tracks.  "  He's  feelin'  tough,  Jimmy  is. 
Queer  thing.  Now  she's  ben  in  all  kinds 
of  smashes — head-ons  and  most  ev'rything 
else — some  time  or  other,  and  she  wasn't 
half  goin'  when  she  rolled  over  down 
there.  Same  as  men — takes  a  little  bit  to 
do  'em  up  sometimes.  Hello  !  There's 
the  wrecker." 

The  head-light  of  an  engine  was  ap- 
proaching cautiously.  Below  it  was  a 
triangle  of  smaller  lights  that  in  the  night 
looked  like  an  arrangement  of  gold  but- 
tons on  a  uniform. 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  the  wrecker?" 

"See  the  lights  in  front?  That's  the 
sign  of  a  special.  'Sides,  nothin'  but  the 
wrecker  could  get  past  the  flag  even  if 
they  stole  the  block." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Hathaday.  He  could  not 
see  any  flag,  but  the  fireman  explained 
that  the  red  lights  he  had  seen  from  the 
house  were  "  flags  "  sent  out  by  their  own 
conductor  to  prevent  any  other  trains 
from  blundering  into  the  wreck.  "They 
was  out  afore  you  woke  up,  I  guess." 

The  men  tumbled  out  of  the  car  and 
stood  about  in  groups  until  the  boss  had 
gone  over  the  ground.  Then  they  divided 
in  squads,  some  dragging  ropes  and  tackle 
from  the  car  and  arranging  them  on  the 
ground,  but  far  the  greater  number  repair- 
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ing  the  track  and  fixing  a  place  where  a 
rail-end  had  torn  loose.  The  broken  end 
had  been  pounded  smooth  as  burnished  sil- 
ver, and  Hathaday  looked  at  it  curiously. 

He  concluded  to  go  back  to  the  farm- 
house. 

He  turned  to  the  fireman  and  said, 
"Good-by." 

"  Good-by,"  the  fireman  answered 
carelessly.  He  was  watching  the  wreck- 
ing crew  and  did  not  see  Hathaday's 
hand. 

"Good-by,"  Hathaday  said  again,  slow- 

As  he  entered  the  house  someone  cried 
out  sharply,  and  he  saw  a  man  feeling  the 
brakeman's  limp  arm.  He  recognized 
the  wonderful  professional  callousness  of 
the  surgeon,  and  he  watched  his  incessant- 
ly working  hands — hurting  swiftly  when  it 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  always  deft  and 
nimble  -  fingered.  After  the  brakeman, 
the  surgeon  turned  with  a  cheery  "  There 
you  are  !  "  to  the  others.      Having  already 


found  his  legs,  Hathaday  sidled  up  to  the 
mirror  and  searched  it  furtively  and  un- 
successfully for  his  disfigurement. 

The  surgeon  and  the  superintendent 
left  them  presently,  and  the  house  at  length 
quieted.  For  a  long  time  Hathaday  lay 
on  his  allotted  portion  of  the  parlor  floor 
in  the  farm-house,  thinking  of  the  super- 
intendent's story  as  he  had  heard  it  from 
his  own  lips. 

A  light  shone  dimly  through  the  open 
door.  There  were  half-stifled  cries,  and  at 
times  a  rigid  arm  would  be  thrust  rest- 
lessly from  out  one  of  the  dim  bundles  on 
the  floor.  Quick  moans  came  from  the 
blanketed  forms.  Sometimes  an  open-eyed 
face  started  up,  stared  wildly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  sank  quietly  back. 

Hathaday's  thoughts  grew  dimmer  and 
dimmer  until  he  was  gradually  merged 
into  a  great  struggle  against  an  overpower- 
ing weight  The  weight  was  upon  his 
legs,  and  as  he  lay  upon  his  back  he  saw 
it  stretching  above  him  for  miles. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE    GIRL    SHE    HAD    BEEN 

S  they  sat  amid  the  smell 
of  rosin  on  that  summer 
day  she  told  him,  with  a 
glance  that  said,  "  Now 
you  will  laugh  at  me," 
what  had  brought  her  into 
Caddam  Wood. 

"  I  came  to  rub  something  out." 

He  reflected.      "A  memory  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Of  me?" 

She  nodded. 

"An  unhappy  memory  ?  " 

"  Not  to  me,"  she  replied,  leaning  on 
him.  "  1  have  no  memory  of  you  I  would 
rub  out,  no,  not  the  unhappiest  one,  for 
it  was  you,  and  thst  makes  it  dear.  All 
memories,  however  sad,  of  loved  ones  be- 
come sweet,  don't  they,  when  we  get  far 
enough  away  from  them  ?  " 

"  But  to  whom,  then,  is  this  memory 
painful,  Grizel  ?" 

Again  she  cast  that  glance  at  him. 
"To  her,"  she  whispered. 

'"That  little  girl  !  '" 

"  Yes,  the  child  I  used  to  be.  You  see, 
she  never  grew  up,  and  so  they  are  not 
distant  memories  to  her.  I  try  to  rub 
them  out  of  her  mind  by  giving  her  pret- 
tier things  to  think  of.  I  go  to  the  places 
where  she  was  most  unhappy  and  tell  her 
sweet  things  about  you.  I  am  not  mor- 
bid, am  I,  in  thinking  of  her  still  as  some 
one  apart  from  myself  ?  You  know  how 
it  began,  in  the  lonely  days  when  I  used 
to  look  at  her  in  mamma's  mirror  and  pity 
her  and  fancy  that  she  was  pitying  me 
and  entreating  me  to  be  careful.  Always 
when  I  think  I  see  her  now  she  seems  to 
be  looking  anxiously  at  me  and  saying 
'Oh  do  be  careful,'  and  the  sweet  things 
I  tell  her  about  you  are  meant  to  show 
her  how  careful  I  have  become  ;  are  you 
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laughing  at  me  for  this  ?  I  sometimes 
laugh  at  it  myself." 

"  No,  it  is  delicious,"  he  answered  her, 
speaking  more  lightly  than  he  felt.  "  What 
a  numskull  you  make,  Grizel,  of  any  man 
who  presumes  to  write  about  women.  I 
am  at  school  again,  and  you  are  Miss 
Ailie  teaching  me  the  alphabet.  But  I 
thought  you  lost  that  serious  little  girl  on 
the  doleful  day  when  she  heard  you  say 
that  you  loved  me  best." 

"She  came  back.  She  has  no  one  but 
me." 

"  And  she  still  warns  you  against  me  ?  " 

Grizel  laughed  gleefully.  "  I  am  too 
clever  for  her,"  she  said.  "  I  do  all  the 
talking.  I  allow  her  to  listen  only.  And 
you  must  not  blame  her  for  distrusting 
you,  I  have  said  such  things  against  you 
to  her  !  Oh,  the  things  I  said.  On  the 
first  day  I  saw  you,  for  instance,  after  you 
came  back  to  Thrums.  It  was  in  church  ; 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  said 
to  her  about  me  that  day." 

"  Would  you  ?  "  Grizel  asked  merrily. 
"  Well,  let  me  see.  She  was  not  at  church  ; 
she  never  went  there,  you  remember,  but 
of  course  she  was  curious  to  hear  about 
you,  and  I  had  no  sooner  got  home  than 
she  came  to  me  and  said,  (  Was  he  there  ?  ' 
*  Yes,'  I  said.  '  Is  he  much  changed  ?  ' 
she  asked.  '  He  has  a  beard,'  I  said. 
'  You  know  that  is  not  what  I  really 
mean,'  she  said,  and  then  I  said,  'I  don't 
think  he  is  so  much  changed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  recognize  him  again.'  " 

Tommy  interrupted  her.  "  Now  what 
did  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  meant  that  I  thought  you  were  a 
little  annoyed  to  find  the  congregation 
looking  at  Gavinia's  baby  more  than  at 
you  !  " 

"  Grizel,  you  are  a  wretch,  but  perhaps 
you  were  right.  Well,  what  more  did  the 
little  inquisitor  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me  if  I  felt  any  of  my  old 
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fear  of  you  and  I  said  no,  and  then  she 
clapped  her  hands  with  joy.  And  she 
asked  whether  you  looked  at  me  as  if  you 
were  begging  me  to  say  I  still  thought  you 
a  wonder,  and  I  said  I  thought  you  did — " 

"  Grizel  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  told  her  ever  so  many  dreadful 
things  as  soon  as  I  found  them  out.  I 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  your  ankle, 
sir,  for  instance." 

"  On  my  word,  Grizel,  you  seem  to 
have  omitted  nothing  !  " 

"  Ah,  but  I  did,"  she  cried.  "  I  never 
told  her  how  much  I  wanted  you  to  be 
admirable  ;  I  pretended  that  I  despised 
you  merely,  and  in  reality  I  was  wringing 
my  hands  with  woe  every  time  you  did 
not  behave  like  a  god." 

"They  will  be  worn  away,  Grizel,  if 
you  go  on  doing  that." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  replied,  "  nor 
can  she  think  so  if  she  believes  half  of 
what  I  have  told  her  about  you  since. 
She  knows  how  you  saved  the  boy's  life. 
I  told  her  that  in  the  old  lair  because  she 
had  some  harsh  memories  of  you  there, 
and  it  was  at  the  Cuttle  Well  that  I  told 
her  about  the  glove." 

"And  where,"  asked  Tommy  severely, 
"  did  you  tell  her  that  you  had  been  mis- 
taken in  thinking  me  jealous  of  a  baby 
and  anxious  to  be  considered  a  won- 
der ?  " 

She  hid  her  face  for  a  moment  and  then 
looked  up  roguishly  into  his.  "I  have 
not  told  her  that  yet  !  "  she  replied.  It 
was  so  audacious  of  her  that  he  took  her 
by  the  ears. 

"  If  I  were  vain,"  Tommy  said  reflect- 
ively, "  I  would  certainly  shake  you  now. 
You  show  a  painful  want  of  tact,  Grizel, 
in  implying  that  I  am  not  perfect.  Noth- 
ing annoys  men  so  much.  We  can  stand 
anything  except  that." 

His  merriness  gladdened  her.  "They 
are  only  little  things,"  she  said,  "and  I 
have  grown  to  love  them.  I  know  they 
are  flaws,  but  I  love  them  because " 

"  Say  because  they  are  mine.  You 
owe  me  that." 

"  No,  but  because  they  are  weaknesses 
I  don't  have.  I  have  others,  but  not 
those,  and  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  know  that 
you  are  weak  in  some  matters  in  which  I 
am  strong  ;  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  can 
be  of  use  to  you." 


"  Are  you  insinuating  that  there  are 
more  of  them  ?  "  Tommy  demanded,  sit- 
ting up. 

"You  are  not  very  practical,"  she  re- 
sponded, "  and  I  am." 

"  Go  on." 

"  And  you  are — just  a  little — inclined 
to  be  senti " 

"  Hush  !  I  don't  allow  that  word,  but 
you  may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  I  am 
sometimes  carried  away  by  a  too  generous 
impulse." 

"And  that  it  will  be  my  part,"  said  she, 
"  to  seize  you  by  the  arm  and  hold  you 
back.  Oh,  you  will  give  me  a  great  deal 
to  do  !  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  love 
you  for.  It  was  one  of  the  things  I  loved 
my  dear  Dr.  McQueen  for."  She  looked 
up  suddenly.  "  I  have  told  him  also 
about  you." 

"  Lately,  Grizel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  parlor.  It  was  his  parlor, 
you  know,  and  I  had  kept  nothing  from 
him  while  he  was  alive.  That  is  to  say, 
he  always  knew  what  I  was  thinking  of, 
and  I  like  to  fancy  that  he  knows  still. 
In  the  evenings  he  used  to  sit  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  and  I  sat  talking  or 
knitting  at  his  feet,  and  if  I  ceased  to  do 
anything  except  sit  still,  looking  straight 
before  me,  he  knew  I  was  thinking  the 
morbid  thoughts  that  had  troubled  me  in 
the  old  days  at  Double  Dykes.  Without 
knowing  it  I  sometimes  shuddered  at  those 
times,  and  he  was  distressed.  It  reminded 
him  of  my  mamma." 

"  I  understand,"  Tommy  said,  hurriedly. 
He  meant,  "  Let  us  avoid  painful  sub- 
jects." 

"  It  is  years,"  she  went  on,  "  since 
those  thoughts  have  troubled  me,  and  it 
was  he  who  drove  them  away.  He  was 
so  kind,  he  thought  so  much  of  my  future, 
that  I  still  sit  by  his  arm-chair  and  tell 
him  what  is  happening  to  his  Grizel.  I 
don't  speak  aloud,  of  course,  I  scarcely 
say  the  words  to  myself  even,  and  yet  we 
seem  to  have  long  talks  together.  I  told 
him  I  had  given  you  his  coat." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  he  was  pleased  at 
that,  Grizel.  I  have  had  a  feeling  for 
some  time  that  the  coat  dislikes  me.  It 
scratched  my  hand  the  first  time  I  put  it 
on.  My  hand  caught  in  the  hook,  of 
the  collar  you  will  say,  but  no,  that  is  not 
what  I  think.     In  my  opinion   the  deed 
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was  maliciously  done.  McQueen  always 
distrusted  me,  you  know,  and  I  expect  his 
coat  was  saying,  'Hands  off  my  Grizel.'  " 

She  took  it  as  quite  a  jest.  "  He  does 
not  distrust  you  now,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  I  have  told  him  what  I  think  of  you,  and 
though  he  was  surprised  at  first,  in  the  end 
his  opinion  was  the  same  as  mine." 

"  Ah,  you  saw  to  that,  Grizel !  " 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  merely 
told  him  everything  and  he  had  to  agree 
with  me.  How  could  he  doubt  when  he 
saw  that  you  had  made  me  so  happy  ! 
Even  mamma  does  not  doubt." 

"You  have  told  her  !  All  this  is  rather 
eerie,  Grizel." 

"You  are  not  sorry,  are  you?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  anxiously.  "  Dr. 
McQueen  wanted  me  to  forget  her.  He 
thought  that  would  be  best  for  me ;  it  was 
the  only  matter  on  which  we  differed.  I 
gave  up  speaking  of  her  to  him ;  you  are 
the  only  person  I  have  mentioned  her  to 
since  I  became  a  woman,  but  I  often 
think  of  her.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  time, 
before  I  was  old  enough  to  understand, 
when  she  was  very  fond  of  me.  I  was 
her  baby,  and  women  can't  help  being 
fond  of  their  babies,  even  though  they 
should  never  have  had  them.  I  think  she 
often  hugged  me  tight." 

"  Need  we  speak  of  this,  Grizel  ?  " 

"  For  this  once,"  she  entreated.  "  You 
must  remember  that  mamma  often  looked 
at  me  with  hatred  and  said  I  was  the  cause 
of  all  her  woe,  but  sometimes  in  her  last 
months  she  would  give  me  such  sad  looks 
that  I  trembled,  and  felt  that  she  was 
picturing  me  growing  into  the  kind  of 
woman  she  wished  so  much  she  had  not 
become  herself,  and  that  she  longed  to 
save  me.  That  is  why  I  have  told  her 
that  a  good  man  loves  me.  She  is  so  glad, 
my  poor  dear  mamma,  that  I  tell  her  again 
and  again,  and  she  loves  to  hear  it  as  much 
as  I  to  tell  it.  What  she  loves  to  hear  most 
is  that  you  really  do  want  to  marry  me  ; 
she  is  so  fond  of  hearing  that,  because  it  is 
what  my  father  would  never  say  to  her." 

Tommy  was  so  much  moved  that  he 
could  not  speak,  but  in  his  heart  he  gave 
thanks  that  what  Grizel  said  of  him  to  her 
mamma  was  true  at  last. 

"  It  makes  her  so  happy,"  Grizel  said, 
"  that  when  I  seem  to  see  her  now  she 
looks  as  sweet  and  pure  as  she  must  have 


been  in  the  days  when  she  was  an  innocent 
girl.  I  think  she  can  enter  into  my  feelings 
more  than  any  other  person  could  ever 
do.  Is  that  because  she  was  my  mother  ? 
She  understands  how  I  feel  just  as  I  can 
understand  how  in  the  end  she  was  willing 
to  be  bad  because  he  wanted  it  so  much." 

"  No,  no,  Grizel,"  Tommy  cried,  pas- 
sionately, "you  don't  understand  that." 

She  rocked  her  arms.  "  Yes,  I  do," 
she  said,  "  I  do.  I  could  never  have 
cared  for  such  a  man,  but  I  can  understand 
how  mamma  yielded  to  him,  and  I  have 
no  feeling  for  her  except  pity,  and  I  have 
told  her  so,  and  it  is  what  she  loves  to 
hear  her  daughter  tell  her  best  of  all." 

They  put  the  subject  from  them,  and 
she  told  him  what  it  was  that  she  had 
come  to  rub  out  in  Caddam.  If  you  have 
read  of  Tommy's  boyhood  you  may  re- 
member the  day  it  ended  with  his  de- 
parture for  the  farm,  and  that  he  and 
Elspeth  walked  through  Caddam  to  the 
cart  that  was  to  take  him  from  her,  and 
how  to  comfort  her  he  swore  that  he  loved 
her  with  his  whole  heart  and  Grizel  not 
at  all,  and  that  Grizel  was  in  the  wood 
and  heard.  And  how  Elspeth  had 
promised  to  wave  to  Tommy  in  the  cart 
as  long  as  it  was  visible,  but  broke  down 
and  went  home  sobbing,  and  how  Grizel 
took  her  place  and  waved,  pretending  to 
be  Elspeth,  so  that  he  might  think  she 
was  bearing  up  bravely.  Tommy  had 
not  known  what  Grizel  did  for  him  that 
day,  and  when  he  heard  it  now  for  the 
first  time  from  her  own  lips  he  realized 
afresh  what  a  glorious  girl  she  was  and 
had  always  been. 

"  You  may  try  to  rub  that  memory  out 
of  little  Grizel's  head,"  he  declared,  look- 
ing very  proudly  at  her,  "  but  you  shall 
never  rub  it  out  of  mine." 

It  was  by  his  wish  that  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  spot  where  she  had  heard 
him  say  that  he  loved  Elspeth  only.  "If 
you  can  find  it,"  Tommy  said,  "after 
all  these  years,"  and  she  smiled  at  his 
mannish  words,  she  had  found  it  so  often 
since.     There  was  the  very  clump  of  whin. 

And  here  was  the  boy  to  match.  Oh, 
who  by  striving  could  make  himself  a  boy 
again  as  Tommy  could  !  I  tell  you  he. 
was  always  irresistible  then.  What  is 
genius  ?  It  is  the  power  to  be  a  boy 
again  at  will.    When  I  think  of  him  fling- 
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ing  off  the  years  and  whistling  childhood 
back,  not  to  himself  only,  but  to  all  who 
heard,  distributing  it  among  them  gayly, 
imperiously  calling  on  them  to  dance, 
dance,  for  they  are  boys  and  girls  again 
until  they  stop,  when  to  recall  him  in 
those  wild  woods  is  to  myself  to  grasp  for 
a  moment  at  the  dear  dead  days  that  were 
so  much  the  best,  I  cannot  wonder  that 
Grizel  loved  him.  I  am  his  slave  myself, 
I  see  that  all  that  was  wrong  with  Tom- 
my was  that  he  could  not  always  be  a 
boy. 

"  Hide  there  again,  Grizel,"  he  cried 
to  her,  little  Tommy  cried  to  her,  Stroke 
the  Jacobite,  her  captain,  cried  to  the 
Lady  Griselda,  and  he  disappeared,  and 
presently  marched  down  the  path  with  an 
imaginary  Elspeth  by  his  side.  "  I  love 
you  both,  Elspeth,"  he  was  going  to  say, 
"  and  my  love  for  the  one  does  not  make 
me  love  the  other  less,"  but  he  glanced  at 
Grizel  and  she  was  leaning  forward  to 
catch  his  words  as  if  this  were  no  play 
but  life  or  death,  and  he  knew  what  she 
longed  to  hear  him  say  and  he  said  it  :  "I 
love  you  very  much,  Elspeth,  but  how- 
ever much  I  love  you,  it  would  be  idle  to 
pretend  that  I  don't  love  Grizel  more." 

A  stifled  cry  of  joy  came  from  a  clump 
of  whin  hard  by,  and  they  were  man  and 
woman  again. 

"Did  you  not  know  it,  Grizel?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  you  never  told  me." 

"  I  never  dreamt  it  was  necessary  to 
tell  you." 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  longed 
that  it  might  be  so,  yes,  and  sometimes 
hated  Elspeth  because  I  feared  it  could 
not  be.  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  be  con- 
tent with  second  place.  I  have  thought 
it  all  out  and  said  to  myself  it  was  natural 
that  Elspeth  should  be  first." 

"My  tragic  love,"  he  said,  "I  can 
see  you  arguing  in  that  way,  but  I  don't 
see  you  convincing  yourself.  My  passion- 
ate Grizel  is  not  the  girl  to  accept  second 
place  from  any  one.  If  I  know  anything 
of  her  I  know  that." 

To  his  surprise  she  answered  softly, 
"You  are  wrong.  I  wonder  at  it  myself, 
but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  con- 
tent with  second  place  and  to  be  grateful 
for  it." 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it  ! "  he 
cried. 


"  I  could  not  have  believed  it  myself," 
said  she. 

"  Are  you  the  Grizel "  he  began. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  have  changed  a 
little,"  and  she  looked  pathetically  at 
him. 

"  It  stabs  me,"  he  said,  *'  to  see  you  so 
humble." 

"I  am  humbler  than  I  was,"  she  an- 
swered huskily,  but  she  was  looking  at 
him  with  the  fondest  love. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  so,  Grizel,"  he  im- 
plored. "I  am  unworthy  of  it.  I  am  the 
man  who  has  made  you  so  humble." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  still  she 
looked  at  him  with  the  fondest  love.  A 
film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  she  touched 
them  softly  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Those  eyes  that  but  a  little  while  ago 
were  looking  so  coldly  at  you  !  "  he  said. 

"  Dear  eyes,"  said  she. 

"  Though  I  were  to  strike  you — "  he 
cried,  raising  his  hand. 

She  took  the  hand  in  hers  and  kissed 
it. 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  !  "  he  said,  and 
as  she  could  not  speak  she  nodded.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  her.  "  I  am 
glad  you  are  a  little  sorry,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  a  little  sorry  myself."  She  made  him 
promise  not  to  kiss  her  again  so  long  as 
their  love  must  be  kept  secret. 

"  It  will  all  come  right  yet,"  he  vowed 
bravely  that  she  might  light  her  hopes  at 
his.  He  became  the  boy  again,  "  Grizel," 
he  cried,  "  I  will  find  a  way  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX 

OF    THE    CHANGE    IN    THOMAS 

O  find  ways  of  making  Da- 
vid propose  to  Elspeth,  of 
making  Elspeth  willing  to 
exchange  her  brother  for 
David,  they  were  heavy 
tasks,  but  Tommy  yoked 
himself  to  them  gallantly  and  tugged  like 
an  Arab  steed  in  the  plough.  It  should 
be  almost  as  pleasant  to  us  as  to  him  to 
know  that  love  was  what  made  him  do  it, 
for  he  loved  Grizel  at  last,  and  the  one 
longing  of  his  heart  was  to  marry  her ; 
the  one  marvel  to  him  was  that  he  had 
ever  longed    ardently   for  anything  else. 
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Honor  stood  in  the  way  so  long  as  Els- 
peth  was  on  his  hands,  however,  and  as 
we  shall  see  presently  his  efforts  to  put 
her  into  the  hands  of  David  were  appar- 
ently of  no  avail.  This  would  have  em- 
bittered many  men,  but  it  drew  only  to 
the  surface  some  of  Tommy's  noblest  at- 
tributes ;  as  he  suffered  in  silence  he  be- 
come gentler,  more  considerate,  and  ac- 
quired a  new  command  over  himself.  To 
conquer  self  for  her  sake  (this  is  in  the 
"  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  ")  is  the  high- 
est tribute  man  can  pay  to  a  woman;  it  is 
the  only  real  greatness,  and  Tommy  had 
done  it  now.  I  could  give  you  a  score 
of  proofs.  Let  me  take  his  treatment  of 
Aaron  Latta. 

One  day  about  this  time  Tommy  found 
himself  alone  in  the  house  with  Aaron, 
and  had  he  been  the  old  Tommy  he  would 
have  waited  but  a  moment  to  let  Aaron 
decide  which  of  them  should  go  else- 
where. It  was  thus  that  these  two,  ever 
so  uncomfortable  in  each  other's  presence, 
contrived  to  keep  the  peace.  Now  note 
the  change. 

"  Aaron,"  said  Tommy  in  the  hush  that 
had  fallen  on  that  house  since  quiet  Els- 
peth  left  it,  "  I  have  never  thanked  you  in 
words  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me 
and  Elspeth." 

"  Dinna  do  it  now,  then,"  replied  the 
warper,  fidgeting. 

"  I  must,"  Tommy  said,  cheerily,  "  I 
must,"  and  he  did,  while  Aaron  scowled. 

"It  was  never  done  for  you,"  Aaron 
informed  him,  "  nor  for  the  father  you  are 
the  marrows  o'." 

"It  was  done  for  my  mother,"  said 
Tommy,  reverently. 

"  I'm  none  so  sure  o't,"  Aaron  rapped 
out.  "  I  think  I  brocht  you  twa  here  as 
bairns  that  the  reminder  of  my  shame 
should  ever  stand  before  me." 

But  Tommy  shook  his  head,  and  sat 
down  sympathetically  beside  the  warper. 
"  You  loved  her,  Aaron,"  he  said,  simply. 
"  It  was  an  undying  love  that  made  you 
adopt  her  orphan  children."  A  charm- 
ing thought  came  to  him.  "  When  you 
brought  us  here,"  he  said  with  some  ela- 
tion, "  Elspeth  used  to  cry  at  nights  be- 
cause our  mother's  spirit  did  not  come  to 
us  to  comfort  us,  and  I  invented  boyish 
explanations  to  appease  her.  But  I  have 
learned   since  why   we  did   not  see  that 


spirit,  for  though  it  hovered  round  this 
house  its  first  thought  was  not  for  us,  but 
for  him  who  succoured  us." 

He  could  have  made  it  much  better 
had  he  been  able  to  revise  it,  but  surely  it 
was  touching,  and  Aaron  need  not  have 
said  Damn,  which  was  what  he  did  say. 

One  knows  how  most  men  would  have 
received  so  harsh  an  answer  to  such  gen- 
tle words,  and  we  can  conceive  how  a 
very  holy  man,  say  a  monk,  would  have 
bowed  to  it.  Even  as  the  monk  did 
Tommy  submit,  or  say,  rather,  with  the 
meekness  of  a  nun  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you  in  any  way, 
Aaron,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 

"You  can,"  replied  Aaron,  promptly. 
"  By  taking  yourself  off  to  London,  and 
leaving  Elspeth  here  wi'  me.  I  never 
made  pretence  that  I  wanted  you  except 
because  she  wouldna  come  without  you. 
Laddie  and  man,  as  weel  you  ken,  you 
were  aye  a  scunner  to  me." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Tommy,  looking  at 
him  admiringly,  "  you  fed  and  housed  and 
educated  us.  Ah,  Aaron,  do  you  not  see 
that  your  dislike  gives  me  only  the  more 
reason  to  esteem  you  ?  "  Carried  away 
by  desire  to  help  the  old  man  he  put  his 
hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder.  "  You  have 
never  respected  yourself,"  he  said,  "  since 
the  night  you  and  my  mother  parted  at 
the  Cuttle  Well,  and  my  heart  bleeds  to 
think  of  it.  Many  a  year  ago,  by  your 
kindness  to  two  forlorn  children,  you  ex- 
piated that  sin,  and  it  is  blotted  out  from 
your  account.  Forget  it,  Aaron,  as  every 
other  person  has  forgotten  it,  and  let  the 
spirit  of  Jean  Myles  see  you  tranquil  once 
again." 

He  patted  Aaron  affectionately ;  he 
seemed  to  be  the  older  of  the  two. 

"  Tak'  your  hand  off  my  shuther," 
Aaron  cried,  fiercely. 

Tommy  removed  his  hand,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  look  yearningly  at  the  warper. 
Another  beautiful  thought  came  to  him. 

"  What  are  you  looking  so  holy  about  ?" 
asked  Aaron,  with  misgivings. 

"  Aaron,"  cried  Tommy,  suddenly  in- 
spired, "you  are  not  always  the  gloomy 
man  you  pass  for  being.  You  have  glo- 
rious moments  still.  You  wake  in  the 
morning,  and  for  a  second  of  time  you 
are  in  the  hey  day  of  your  youth  and  you 
and  Jean  Myles  are  to  walk  out  to-night. 
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As  you  sit  by  this  fire  you  think  you  hear 
her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  as  you 
pass  down  the  street  you  seem  to  see  her 
coming  toward  you.  It  is  only  for  a 
moment,  and  then  you  are  a  gray-haired 
man  again,  and  she  has  been  in  her  grave 
for  many  a  year,  but  you  have  that  mo- 
ment." 

Aaron  rose,  amazed  and  wrathful. 
"  The  de'il  tak'  you,"  he  cried,  "how 
did  you  find  out  that  ?  " 

Perhaps  Tommy's  nose  turned  up  rapt- 
urously in  reply,  for  the  best  of  us  can- 
not command  ourselves  altogether  at  great 
moments,  but  when  he  spoke  he  was 
modest  again. 

"  It  was  sympathy  that  told  me,"  he 
explained  ;  "  and  Aaron,  if  you  will  only 
believe  me,  it  tells  me  also  that  a  little  of 
the  man  you  were  still  clings  to  you. 
Come  out  of  the  moroseness  in  which 
you  have  enveloped  yourself  so  long. 
Think  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  Els- 
peth." 

"  It's  little  she  would  care." 

"  If  you  want  to  hurt  her  tell  her  so." 

"I'm  no  denying  but  what  she's  fell 
fond  o'  me." 

"  Then  for  her  sake,"  Tommy  pleaded. 

But  the  warper  turned  on  him  with 
baleful  eyes,  "  She  likes  me,"  he  said  in  a 
grating  voice,  "  and  yet  I'm  as  nothing  to 
her ;  we  are  all  as  nothing  to  her  beside 
you.  If  there  hadna  been  you  I  should 
hae  become  the  father  to  her  I  craved  to 
be,  but  you  had  mesmerized  her;  she  had 
eyes  for  none  but  you.  I  sent  you  to  the 
herding,  meaning  to  break  your  power 
over  her,  and  all  she  could  think  o'  was 
my  cruelty  in  sindering  you,  syne  you  ran 
aff  wi'  her  to  London,  stealing  her  frae 
me.  I  was  without  her  while  she  was 
growing  frae  lassie  to  woman,  the  years 
when  maybe  she  could  hae  made  o'  me 
what  she  willed.  Magerful  Tarn  took 
the  mother  frae  me,  and  he  lived  again 
in  you  to  tak'  the  dochter." 

"You  really  think  me  masterful,  me  !  " 
Tommy  said,  smiling. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  were  !  "  Aaron 
replied  ironically. 

"Yes,"  Tommy  admitted,  frankly,  "I 
was  masterful  as  a  boy,  ah,  and  even 
quite  lately.  How  we  change  !  "  he  said, 
musingly. 

"  How  we  dinna    change  !  "    retorted 


Aaron  bitterly.  He  had  learned  the  truer 
philosophy. 

"  Man,"  he  continued,  looking  Tommy 
over,  "  there's  times  when  I  see  mair  o' 
your  mother  than  your  father  in  you. 
She  was  a  wonder  at  making-believe. 
The  letters  about  her  grandeur  that  she 
wrote  to  Thrums  when  she  was  starv- 
ing !  Even  you  couldna  hae  wrote  them 
better.  But  she  never  managed  to  cheat 
hersel'.  That's  whaur  you  sail  away  frae 
her." 

"  I  used  to  make  believe,  Aaron,  as 
you  say,"  Tommy  replied,  sadly.  "  If 
you  knew  how  I  feel,  the  folly  of  it  now, 
perhaps  even  you  would  wish  that  I  felt  it 
less." 

"  But  we  must  each  of  us  dree  his 
own  weird,"  he  proceeded  with  wonderful 
sweetness  when  Aaron  did  not  answer. 
"And  so  far  at  least  as  Elspeth  is  con- 
cerned surely  I  have  done  my  duty.  I 
had  the  bringing  up  of  her  from  the  days 
when  she  was  learning  to  speak." 

"  She  got  into  the  way  o'  letting  you 
do  everything  for  her,"  the  warper  re- 
sponded sourly.  "  You  thought  for  her, 
you  acted  for  her  frae  the  first,  you 
toomed  her  and  then  filled  her  up  wi' 
yoursel'." 

"  She  always  needed  some  one  to  lean 
on." 

"  Ay,  because  you  had  maimed  her. 
She  grew  up  in  the  notion  that  you  were 
all  the  earth  and  the  wonder  o'  the  world." 

"Could  I  help  that  ?" 

"  Help  it  !  Did  you  try  ?  It  was  the 
one  thing  you  were  sure  o'  yoursel',  it 
was  the  one  thing  you  thought  worth  any- 
body's learning.  You  stood  before  her 
crowing  the  whole  day.  I  said  the  now 
I  wished  you  would  go  and  leave  her  wi' 
me,  but  I  wouldna  dare  to  keep  her,  she's 
helpless  without  you  ;  if  you  took  your 
arm  awa  frae  her  now,  she  would  tumble 
to  the  ground." 

"  I  fear  it  is  true,  Aaron,"  Tommy  said, 
with  bent  head.  "  Whether  she  is  so  by 
nature  or  whether  I  have  made  her  so  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  fear  that  what  you  say 
is  true." 

"  It's  true,"  said  Aaron,  "  and  yours  is 
the  wite.  There's  no  life  for  her  now  ex- 
cept what  you  mak'  ;  she  canna  see  be- 
yond you  ;  go  on  thinking  yoursel'  a 
wonder  if  you  like,  but  mind  this,  if  you 
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were  to  cast  her  off  frae  you  now  she 
would  die  like  an  amputated  hand." 

To  Tommy  it  was  like  listening  to  his 
doom.  Ah,  Aaron,  even  you  could  not 
withhold  your  pity  did  you  know  how 
this  man  is  being  punished  now  for  hav- 
ing made  Elspeth  so  dependent  on  him. 
Some  such  thought  passed  through  Tom- 
my's head,  but  he  was  too  brave  to  ap- 
peal for  pity.  "  If  that  is  so,"  he  said, 
firmly,  "  I  take  the  responsibility  for  it. 
But  I  began  this  talk,  Aaron,  not  to  in- 
trude my  troubles  on  you,  but  hoping  to 
lighten  yours.  If  I  could  see  you  smile, 
Aaron " 

11  Drop  it  !  "  cried  the  warper,  and  then, 
going  closer  to  him,  "  You  would  hae 
seen  me  smile,  ay,  and  heard  me  laugh 
gin  you  had  been  here  when  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean came  yont  to  read  your  book  to 
me.  She  fair  insistit  on  reading  the  ter- 
rible noble  bits  to  me,  and  she  grat  they 
were  so  sublime,  but  the  sublimer  they 
were  the  mair  I  laughed,  for  I  ken  you, 
Tommy,  my  man,  I  ken  you." 

He  spoke  with  much  vehemence,  and, 
after  all,  our  hero  was  not  perfect.  He 
withdrew  stiffly  to  the  other  room.  I 
think  it  was  the  use  of  the  word  Tommy 
that  enraged  him. 

But  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  scorned 
himself  and  was  possessed  by  a  pensive 
wonder  that  one  so  tragically  fated  as  he 
could  resent  an  old  man's  gibe.  Aaron 
misunderstood  him.  Was  that  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  feel  sorry  for  Aaron  ? 
He  crossed  the  hallan  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  stopped  there  overcome  with 
pity.  The  warper  was  still  crouching  by 
the  fire,  but  his  head  rested  on  his  chest ; 
he  was  a  weary,  desolate  figure,  and  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hearth  stood  an  empty 
chair.  The  picture  was  the  epitome  of 
his  life,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  sympathetic 
soul  at  the  door,  who  saw  him  passing 
from  youth  to  old  age,  staring  at  the  chair 
that  must  always  be  empty.  At  the  same 
moment  Tommy  saw  his  own  future,  and 
in  it,  too,  an  empty  chair.  Yet  hard  as 
was  his  own  case  at  least  he  knew  that 
he  was  loved ;  if  her  chair  must  be  empty 
the  fault  was  as  little  hers  as  his,  while 
Aaron 

A  noble  compassion  drew  him  forward 
and  he  put  his  hand  determinedly  on  the 
dear  old  man's  shoulder. 


"  Aaron,"  he  said  in  a  tremble  of  pity, 
"  I  know  what  is  the  real  sorrow  of  your 
life,  and  I  rejoice  because  I  can  put  an 
end  to  it.  You  think  that  Jean  Myles 
never  cared  for  you,  but  you  are  strangely 
wrong.  I  was  with  my  mother  to  the  last, 
Aaron,  and  I  can  tell  you,  she  asked  me 
with  her  dying  breath  to  say  to  you  that 
she  loved  you  all  the  time." 

Aaron  tried  to  rise,  but  was  pushed 
back  into  his  chair.  "  Love  cannot  die," 
cried  Tommy  triumphantly,  like  the  fairy 
in  the  pantomime,  "love  is  always 
young " 

He  stopped  in  mid-career  at  sight  of 
Aaron's  disappointing  face.  "  Are  you 
done  ?  "  the  warper  inquired.  "  When 
you  and  me  are  alane  in  this  house  there's 
no  room  for  the  both  o'  us,  and  as  I'll 
never  hae  it  said  that  I  made  Jean 
Myles's  bairn  munt,  I'll  go  out  mysel'." 

And  out  he  went,  and  sat  on  the  dyke 
till  Elspeth  came  home.  It  did  not  turn 
Tommy  sulky.  He  nodded  kindly  to 
Aaron  from  the  window  in  token  of  for- 
giveness, and  next  day  he  spent  a  valu- 
able hour  in  making  a  cushion  for  the  old 
man's  chair.  "  He  must  be  left  with  the 
impression  that  you  made  it,"  Tommy  ex- 
plained to  Elspeth,  "for  he  would  not 
take  it  from  me." 

"  Oh,  Tommy,  how  good  you  are  !  " 

"  I  am  far  from  it,  Elspeth." 

"  There  is  a  serenity  about  you  nowa- 
days," she  said,  "  that  I  don't  seem  to 
have  noticed  before,"  and  indeed  this  was 
true  ;  it  was  the  serenity  that  comes  to 
those  who,  having  a  mortal  wound,  can 
no  more  be  troubled  by  the  pin-pricks. 

"There  has  been  nothing  to  cause  it, 
has  there  ?  "  Elspeth  asked,  timidly. 

"  Only  the  feeling  that  I  have  much  to 
be  grateful  for,"  he  replied.  "  I  have 
you,  Elspeth." 

"And  I  have  you,"  she  said,  "and  I 
want  no  more.  I  could  never  care  for 
any  one  as  I  care  for  you,  Tommy." 

She  was  speaking  unselfishly.  She 
meant  to  imply  delicately  that  the  doctor's 
defection  need  not  make  Tommy  think 
her  unhappy.  "  Are  you  glad  ?"  she 
asked. 

He  said  yes  bravely.  Elspeth,  he  was 
determined,  should  never  have  the  dis- 
tress of  knowing  that  for  her  sake  he  was 
giving  up  the  one  great  joy  which  life 
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contains.  He  was  a  grander  character 
than  most.  Men  have  often  in  the  world's 
history  made  a  splendid  sacrifice  for  wom- 
en, but  if  you  turn  up  the  annals  you  will 
find  that  the  woman  nearly  always  knew 
of  it. 

He  told  Grizel  what  Aaron  had  said 
and  what  Elspeth  had  said.  He  could  keep 
nothing  from  her  now  ;  he  was  done 
with  the  world  of  make-believe  for  ever. 
And  it  seemed  wicked  of  him  to  hope,  he 
declared,  or  to  let  her  hope.  "  I  ought  to 
give  you  up,  Grizel,"  he  said  with  a 
groan. 

"  I  won't  let  you,"  she  replied  ador- 
ably. 

"  Gemmell  has  not  come  near  us  for  a 
week.  I  ask  him  in,  but  he  avoids  the 
house." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  Grizel  had  to 
admit,  "  but  I  think  he  is  fond  of  her,  I 
do  indeed." 

"  Even  if  that  were  so  I  fear  she  would 
not  accept  him.  I  know  Elspeth  so  well 
that  I  feel  I  am  deceiving  you  if  I  say 
there  is  any  hope." 

"  Nevertheless  you  must  say  it,"  she 
answered  brightly,  "  you  must  say  it  and 
leave  me  to  think  it.  And  I  do  think  it. 
I  believe  that  Elspeth,  despite  her  timidity 
and  her  dependence  on  you,  is  like  other 
girls  at  heart  and  not  more  difficult  to 
win." 

"  And  even  if  it  all  comes  to  nothing," 
she  told  him  a  little  faintly,  "  I  shall  not 
be  unhappy.  You  don't  really  know  me 
if  you  think  I  should  love  to  be  married 
so — so  much  as  all  that." 

"  It  is  you,  Grizel,"  he  replied,  "  who 
don't  see  that  it  is  myself  I  am  pitying. 
It  is  I  who  want  to  be  married  as  much 
as  all  that." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  a  soft  light,  for  of 
course  it  was  what  she  wanted  him  to  say. 
These  two  seemed  to  have  changed  places. 
That  people  could  love  each  other,  and 
there  the  end,  had  been  his  fond  philos- 
ophy and  her  torment,  now  it  was  she 
who  argued  for  it  and  Tommy  who  shook 
his  head. 

"  They  can  be  very,  very  happy." 

"  No,"  he  said. 

"  But  one  of  them  is." 

"  Not  the  other,"  he  insisted,  and  of 
course  it  was  what  she  wanted  him  to  say 
again. 


And  he  was  not  always  despairing.  He 
tried  hard  to  find  a  way  of  bringing  David 
to  Elspeth's  feet,  and  once,  at  least,  the 
apparently  reluctant  suitor  almost  suc- 
cumbed. Tommy  had  met  him.  near 
Aaron's  house  and  invited  him  to  come  in 
and  hear  Elspeth  singing.  "  I  did  not 
know  she  sang,"  David  said,  hesitating. 

"  She  is  so  shy  about  it,"  Tommy  re- 
plied, lightly,  "  that  we  can  hear  her  by 
stealth  only.  Aaron  and  I  listen  at  the 
door.      Come  and  listen  at  the  door." 

And  David  had  yielded  and  listened  at 
the  door  and  afterward  gone  in  and  re- 
mained like  one  who  could  not  tear  him- 
self away.  What  was  more,  he  and  Els- 
peth had  touched  upon  the  subject  of  love 
in  their  conversation,  Tommy  sitting  at 
the  window  so  engrossed  in  a  letter  to  Pym 
that  he  seemed  to  hear  nothing,  though 
he  could  repeat  everything  afterward  to 
Grizel. 

Elspeth  had  said  in  her  shrinking  way 
that  if  she  were  a  man  she  could  only  love 
a  woman  who  was  strong  and  courageous 
and  helpful.  Such  a  woman  as  Grizel, 
she  had  said. 

"  And  yet,"  David  replied,  "  women 
have  been  loved  who  had  none  of  those 
qualities." 

"  In  spite  of  the  want  of  them  ?  "  Els- 
peth asked. 

"  Perhaps  because  of  it,"  said  he. 

"  They  are  noble  qualities,"  Elspeth 
maintained,  a  little  sadly,  and  he  assented. 
"  And  one  of  them  at  least  is  essential," 
she  said.  '  "  A  woman  has  no  right  to  be 
loved  who  is  not  helpful." 

"  She  is  helpful  to  the  man  who  loves 
her,"  David  replied. 

"  He  would  have  to  do  for  her,"  Els- 
peth said,  "  the  very  things  she  should  be 
doing  for  him." 

"  He  may  want  very  much  to  do  them," 
said  David. 

"  Then  it  is  her  weakness  that  appeals 
to  him.  Is  not  that  loving  her  for  the 
wrong  thing  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  the  right  thing,"  David  in- 
sisted, "  for  him." 

"  And  at  that  point,"  Tommy  said,  boy- 
ishly, to  Grizel,  "  I  ceased  to  hear  them, 
I  was  so  elated,  I  felt  that  everything  was 
coming  right.  I  could  not  give  another 
thought  to  their  future,  I  was  so  busy  map- 
ping out  my  own.      I  heard  a  hammering. 
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Do  you  know  what  it  was  ?  It  was  our 
house  going  up,  your  house  and  mine. 
Our  home,  Grizel  !  It  was  not  here  nor 
in  London  ;  it  was  near  the  Thames.  I 
wanted  it  to  be  upon  the  bank,  but  you 
said  no,  you  were  afraid  of  floods.  I 
wanted  to  superintend  the  building,  but  you 
conducted  me  contemptuously  to  my  desk ; 
you  intimated  that  I  did  not  know  how  to 
build ;  that  no  one  knew  except  yourself ; 
you  instructed  the  architect  and  bullied 
the  workmen,  and  cried  for  more  store 
closets.  Grizel,  I  saw  the  house  go  up, 
I  saw  you  the  adoration  and  terror  of 
your  servants.  I  heard  you  singing  from 
room  to  room." 

He  was  touched  by  this  ;  all  beautiful 
thoughts  touched  him. 

But  as  a  rule,  though  Tommy  tried  to  be 
brave  for  her  sake,  it  was  usually  she  who 
was  the  comforter  now  and  he  the  com- 
forted, and  this  was  the  arrangement  that 
suited  Grizel  best.  Her  one  thought  need 
no  longer  be  that  she  loved  him  too  much, 
but  how  much  he  loved  her.  It  was  not 
her  self-respect  that  must  be  humored  back, 
but  his  ;  if  hers  lagged  what  did  it  matter  ? 
What  are  her  own  troubles  to  a  woman 
when  there  is  something  to  do  for  the  man 
she  loves  ? 

"  You  are  too  anxious  about  the  future," 
she  said  to  him,  if  he  had  grown  gloomy 
again.  "  Can  we  not  be  happy  in  the 
present  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself?"  How  strange  to  know  that  it 
it  was  Grizel  who  said  this  to  Tommy  and 
not  Tommy  who  said  it  to  Grizel. 

She  delighted  in  playing  the  mother  to 
him.  "  Now  you  must  go  back  to  your 
desk,"  she  would  say,  masterfully.  "  You 
have  three  hours'  work  to  do  to-night  yet." 

"  It  can  wait.  Let  me  stay  a  little 
longer  with  you,  Grizel,"  he  answered, 
humbly.  Ha  !  it  was  Tommy  who  was 
humble  now.  Not  so  long  ago  he  would 
not  have  allowed  his  work  to  wait  for  any 
one,  and  Grizel  knew  it  and  exulted. 

"To  work,  sir,"  she  ordered.  "And 
you  must  put  on  your  old  coat  before  you 
sit  down  to  write,  and  pull  up  your  cuffs 
so  that  they  don't  scrape  on  the  desk. 
Also,  you  must  not  think  too  much  about 
me." 

She  tried  to  look  business-like,  but  she 
could  scarce  resist  rocking  her  arms  with 
delight   when  she    heard    herself  saying 


such  things  to  him.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
the  old  doctor  once  more  in  her  hands. 

"  What  more,  Grizel  ?  I  like  you  to 
order  me  about," 

"  Only  this.     Good  afternoon." 

"  But  I  am  to  walk  home  with  you," 
he  entreated. 

"  No,"  she  said  decisively,  but  she 
smiled.  Once  upon  a  time  it  had  been 
she  who  asked  for  this. 

"If  you  are  good,"  she  said,  "you 
shall  perhaps  see  me  to-morrow." 

"  Perhaps  only  ?  "  He  was  scared,  but 
she  smiled  happily  again.  It  had  once 
been  she  who  had  to  beg  that  there  should 
be  no  perhaps. 

"  If  you  are  good,"  she  replied  ;  "  and 
you  are  not  good  when  you  have  such  a 
long  face.  Smile,  you  silly  boy,  smile 
when  I  order  you.  If  you  don't  I  shall 
not  so  much  as  look  out  at  my  window 
to-morrow." 

He  was  the  man  who  had  caused  her 
so  much  agony  and  she  was  looking  at 
him  with  the  eternally  forgiving  smile  of 
the  mother.  "  Ah,  Grizel,"  Tommy  cried, 
passionately,  "  how  brave  and  unselfish 
and  noble  you  are,  and  what  a  glorious 
wife  God  intended  you  to  be." 

She  broke  from  him  with  a  little  cry, 
but  when  she  turned  round  again  it  was 
to  nod  and  smile  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XX 

A    LOVE-LETTER 

OME  beautiful  days  fol- 
lowed, so  beautiful  to  Gri- 
zel that  as  they  passed  away 
she  kissed  her  hand  to 
them.  Do  you  see  her 
standing  on  tiptoe  to  see 
the  last  of  them  ?  They  lit  a  fire  in  the 
chamber  of  her  soul  which  is  the  home  of 
all  pure  maids,  and  the  fagots  that  warmed 
Grizel  were  every  fond  look  that  had  been 
on  her  lover's  face  and  every  sweet  word 
he  had  let  fall.  She  counted  and  fondled 
them  and  pretended  that  one  was  lost 
that  she  might  hug  it  more  than  all  the 
others  when  it  was  found.  To  sit  by  that 
fire  was  almost  better  than  having  the 
days  that  lit  it,  sometimes  she  could 
scarcely  wait  for  the  day  to  go. 
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Tommy's  fond  looks  and  sweet  words  ! 
There  was  also  a  letter  in  those  days,  and, 
now  that  I  remember,  a  little  garnet  ring, 
and  there  were  a  few  other  fagots,  but 
all  so  trifling  it  must  seem  incredible  to 
you  that  they  could  have  made  so  great 
a  blaze,  nothing  else  in  it,  on  my  honor, 
except  a  girl's  heart  added  by  herself  that 
the  fire  might  burn  a  moment  longer. 

And  now,  what  so  chilly  as  the  fire 
that  has  gone  out  !  Gone  out  long  ago, 
dear  Grizel,  while  you  crouched  over  it. 
You  may  put  your  hand  in  the  ashes, 
they  will  not  burn  you  now.  Ah,  Grizel, 
why  do  you  sit  there  in  the  cold  ? 

The  day  of  the  letter.  It  began  in 
dread,  but  ended  so  joyfully  do  you  think 
Grizel  grudged  the  dread  ?  It  became  dear 
to  her ;  she  loved  to  return  to  it  and  gaze 
at  the  joy  it  glorified  as  one  sees  the  sun- 
shine from  a  murky  room.  When  she 
heard  the  postman's  knock  she  was  not 
even  curious  ;  so  few  letters  came  to  her 
she  thought  this  must  be  Maggy  Ann's 
monthly  one  from  Aberdeen  and  went  on 
placidly  dusting.  At  last  she  lifted  it 
from  the  floor,  for  it  had  been  slipped 
beneath  the  door,  and  then — Grizel  was 
standing  in  her  little  lobby,  panting  as  if 
at  the  end  of  a  race.  The  letter  lay  in 
both  her  hands,  and  they  rose  slowly  un- 
til they  were  pressed  against  her  breast. 

She  uttered  some  faint  cries ;  it  was  the 
only  moment  in  which  I  have  known 
Grizel  to  be  hysterical,  and  then  she  ran 
to  her  room  and  locked  herself  in,  herself 
and  it.  Do  you  know  why  that  look  of 
elation  had  come  suddenly  to  her  face  ? 
It  was  because  he  had  not  even  written 
the  address  in  a  disguised  hand  to  deceive 
the  postmistress.  So  much  of  the  old 
Grizel  was  gone  that  the  pathos  of  her 
elation  over  this  was  lost  to  her. 

Several  times  she  almost  opened  it. 
Why  did  she  pause,  why  had  that  fright- 
ened look  come  into  her  eyes  ?  She  put 
the  letter  on  her  table  and  drew  away 
from  it.  If  she  took  a  step  nearer,  her 
hands  went  behind  her  back  as  if  saying, 
"  Grizel,  don't  ask  us  to  open  it,  we  are 
afraid." 

Perhaps  it  really  did  say  the  dear  things 
that  love  writes.  Perhaps  it  was  aghast 
at  the  way  she  was  treating  it.  Dear 
letter  !  Her  mouth  smiled  to  it,  but  her 
hands    remained    afraid.     As    she    stood 


irresolute,  smiling,  and  afraid,  she  was  a 
little  like  her  mother.  I  have  put  off  as 
long  as  possible  saying  that  Grizel  was 
ever  like  her  mother.  The  Painted  Lady 
had  never  got  any  letters  while  she  was 
in  Thrums,  but  she  looked  wistfully  at 
those  of  other  people.  "  They  are  so 
pretty,"  she  had  said,  "  but  don't  open 
them  ;  when  you  open  them  they  break 
your  heart."  Grizel  remembered  what 
her  mother  had  said. 

Had  the  old  Grizel  feared  what  might 
be  inside,  it  would  have  made  her  open 
the  letter  more  quickly.  Two  minds  to 
one  person  were  unendurable  to  her.  But 
she  seemed  to  be  a  coward  now.  It  was 
pitiable. 

Perhaps  it  was  quite  a  common  little 
letter,  beginning  "  Dear  Grizel  "  and  say- 
ing nothing  more  delicious  or  more  terri- 
ble than  that  he  wanted  her  to  lend  him 
one  of  the  doctor's  books.  She  thought 
of  a  score  of  trivialities  it  might  be  about, 
but  the  letter  was  still  unopened  when 
David  Gemmell  called  to  talk  over  some 
cases  in  which  he  required  her  counsel. 
He  found  her  sitting  listlessly,  something 
in  her  lap,  which  she  at  once  concealed. 
She  failed  to  follow  his  arguments,  and 
he  went  away  puckering  his  brows,  some 
of  the  old  doctor's  saying  about  her  ring- 
ing loud  in  his  ears. 

One  of  them  was  "  Things  will  be  far 
wrong  with  Grizel  when  she  is  able  to  sit 
idle  with  her  hands  in  her  lap." 

Another,  "  She  is  almost  pityfully 
straightforward,  man.  Everything  that 
is  in  Grizel  must  out.  She  can  hide 
nothing." 

Yet  how  cunningly  she  had  concealed 
what  was  in  her  hands.  Cunning  ap- 
plied to  Grizel  !  David  shuddered.  He 
thought  of  Tommy,  and  shut  his  mouth 
tight.  He  could  do  this  easily.  Tommy 
could  not  do  it  without  gasping.  They 
were  types  of  two  kinds  of  men. 

David  also  remembered  a  promise  he 
had  given  McQueen  and  wondered,  as  he 
had  wondered  a  good  deal  of  late,  whether 
the  time  had  come  to  keep  it. 

But  Grizel  sat  on  with  her  unopened 
letter.  She  was  to  meet  Tommy  pres- 
ently on  the  croquet  lawn  of  the  Dove 
Cot,  when  Ailie  was  to  play  Mr.  James 
(the  champion),  and  she  decided  that  she 
must    wait    till    then.     She   would  know 
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what  sort  of  letter  it  was  the  moment  she 
saw  his  face.  And  then  !  She  pressed 
her  hands  together. 

Oh,  how  base  of  her  to  doubt  him  ! 
She  said  it  to  herself  then  and  often 
afterward.  She  looked  mournfully  in 
her  mother's  long  mirror  at  this  disloyal 
Grizel,  as  if  the  capacity  to  doubt  him 
was  the  saddest  of  all  the  changes  that 
had  come  to  her.  He  had  been  so  true 
yesterday,  oh,  how  could  she  tremble  to- 
day. Beautiful  yesterday  !  but  yesterday 
may  seem  so  long  ago.  How  little  a  time 
had  passed  between  the  moment  when 
she  was  greeting  him  joyously  in  Caddam 
Wood  and  that  cry  of  the  heart  "  How 
could  you  hurt  your  Grizel  so  !  "  No,  she 
could  not  open  her  letter.  She  could  kiss 
it,  but  she  could  not  open  it. 

Foolish  fears,  for  before  she  had  shaken 
hands  with  Tommy  in  Mrs.  McLean's 
garden  she  knew  he  loved  her  still,  and 
that  the  letter  proved  it.  She  was  prop- 
erly punished,  yet  surely  in  excess,  for 
when  she  might  have  been  reading  her 
first  love  letter  she  had  to  join  in  discus- 
sions with  various  ladies  about  Berlin 
wool  and  the  like,  and  to  applaud  the 
powers  of  Mr.  James  with  the  loathly 
croquet  mallet.  It  seemed  quite  a  long 
time  before  Tommy  could  get  a  private 
word  with  her.  Then  he  began  about  the 
letter  at  once. 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  writ- 
ing it  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously.  "  I  should 
not  have  done  it,  I  had  no  right,  but  such 
a  desire  to  do  it  came  over  me  I  had  to  ; 
it  was  such  a  glory  to  me  to  say  in  writing 
what  you  are  to  me." 

She  smiled  happily.  Oh,  exquisite  day  ! 
"  I  have  so  long  wanted  to  have  a  letter 
from  you,"  she  said.  "  I  have  almost 
wished  you  would  go  away  for  a  little  time 
so  that  I  might  have  a  letter  from  you." 

Perhaps  he  had  known  this. 

"  Did  you  like  the  first  words  of  it, 
Grizel  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

The  lover  and  the  artist  spoke  together. 

Could  she  admit  that  the  letter  was  un- 
opened and  why  ?  Oh,  the  pain  to  him  ! 
She  nodded  assent.  It  was  not  really  an 
untruth,  she  told  herself.  She  did  like 
them,  oh,  how  she  liked  them,  though  she 
did  not  know  what  they  were. 

"  I  nearly  began  '  My  beloved,'  "  he 
said,  solemnly. 


Somehow  she  had  expected  it  to  be 
this.  "  Why  didn't  you  ?  "  she  asked,  a 
little  disappointed. 

"  I  like  the  other  so  much  better,"  he 
replied.  "  To  write  it  was  so  delicious 
to  me  I  thought  you  would  not  mind." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  she  said,  hastily. 
What  could  it  be  ? 

"But  you  would  have  preferred  'be- 
loved?' " 

"  It  is  such  a  sweet  name." 

"  Surely  not  so  sweet  as  the  other, 
Grizel!" 

No,  she  said,  no.  Oh,  what  could 
it  be  ? 

"  Have  you  destroyed  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
and  the  question  was  a  shock  to  her.  Her 
hand  rose  instinctively  to  defend  some- 
thing that  lay  near  her  heart. 

"  I  could  not,"  she  whispered. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  wanted  to  ?  "  he 
asked,  dolefully. 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  it,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"II"  he  cried,  aghast,  and  she  was 
joyous  again. 

"  Can't  you  guess  where  it  is  ?  "  she  said. 

He  understood.  "  Grizel  !  You  carry 
my  letter  there  !  " 

She  was  full  of  glee,  but  she  puzzled 
him  presently. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  go  now  ?  "  she 
inquired,  eagerly. 

"  And  leave  me  ?  " 

It  was  dreadful  of  her,  but  she  nodded. 

"  I  want  to  go  home." 

"  Is  it  not  home,  Grizel,  when  you  are 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  go  away  from  home,  then." 
She  said  it  as  if  she  loved  to  tantalize  him. 

"  But  why?  " 

"  I  won't  tell  you."  She  was  looking 
wistfully  at  the  door.  "  I  have  something 
to  do." 

"  It  can  wait." 

"  It  has  waited  too  long."  He  might 
have  heard  an  assenting  rustle  from  be- 
neath her  bodice. 

"  Do  let  me  go,"  she  said,  coaxingly, 
as  if  he  held  her. 

"I  can't  understand — "  he  began  and 
broke  off.  She  was  facing  him  demurely 
but  exultantly,  challenging  him,  he  could 
see,  to  read  her  now.  "  Just  when  I  am 
flattering  myself  that  I  know  everything 
about  you,  Grizel,"  he  said,  with  a   long 
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face,  "  I  suddenly  wonder  whether  I  know 
anything." 

She  would  have  liked  to  clap  her  hands. 
"  You  must  remember  that  we  have 
changed  places,"  she  told  him,  "it  is  I 
who  understand  you  now." 

"And  I  am  devoutly  glad,"  he  made 
answer,  with  humble  thankfulness.  "  And 
I  must  ask  you,  Grizel,  why  you  want  to 
run  away  from  me." 

"  But  you  think  you  know,"  she  re- 
torted, smartly.  "  You  think  I  want  to 
read  my  letter  again  !  " 

Her  cleverness  staggered  him.  "  But 
I  am  right,  am  I  not,  Grizel?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  triumphantly,  "  you 
are  quite  wrong,  oh,  if  you  knew  how 
wrong  you  are !  "  and  having  thus  again 
unhorsed  him  she  made  her  excuses  to 
Ailie  and  slipped  away.  Dr.  Gemmell, 
who  was  present  and  had  been  watching 
her  narrowly,  misread  the  flush  on  her  face 
and  her  restless  desire  to  be  gone. 

"  Is  there  anything  between  those  two, 
do  you  think  ?  "  Mrs.  McLean  had  said 
in  a  twitter  to  him  while  Tommy  and  Grizel 
were  talking,  and  he  had  answered  "  No  " 
almost  sharply. 

"  People  are  beginning  to  think  there 
is,"  she  said,  in  self-defence. 

"They  are  mistaken,"  he  told  her  curtly, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Grizel  left. 
David  followed  her  to  her  home  soon  after- 
ward, and  Maggy  Ann,  who  answered  his 
summons,  did  not  accompany  him  upstairs ; 
he  was  in  the  house  daily  and  she  left  him 
to  find  Grizel  for  himself.  He  opened 
the  parlor  door  almost  as  he  knocked,  and 
she  was  there  but  had  not  heard  him.  He 
stopped  short  like  one  who  had  blundered 
unawares  on  what  was  not  for  him. 

She  was  on  her  knees  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  her  head  buried  in  what  had  been 
Dr.  McQueen's  chair  ;  ragged  had  been 
the  seat  of  it  on  the  day  when  she  first 
went  to  live  with  him,  but  very  early  on 
the  following  morning,  or  to  be  precise 
five  minutes  after  daybreak,  he  had  risen 
to  see  if  there  were  burglars  in  the  parlor, 
and  behold,  it  was  his  grateful  little  maid 
repadding  the  old  arm-chair.  How  a  sit- 
uation repeats  itself  !  Without  disturbing 
her  the  old  doctor  had  slipped  away  with 
a  full  heart ;  it  was  what  the  young  doctor 
did  now. 

But  the  situation  was  not  quite  the  same. 


She  had  been  bubbling  over  with  glee 
then,  she  was  sobbing  now.  David  could 
not  know  that  it  was  a  sob  of  joy,  he  knew 
only  that  he  had  never  seen  her  crying  be- 
fore and  that  it  was  the  letter  in  her  hands 
that  had  brought  tears  at  last  to  those 
once  tranquil  and  steadfast  eyes. 

In  an  odd  conversation  which  had  once 
taken  place  in  that  room  between  the  two 
doctors  Gemmell  had  said,  "  But  the  time 
may  come  without  my  knowing  it,"  and 
McQueen's  reply  was  "  I  don't  think  so, 
for  she  is  so  open  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  this, 
David,  as  a  guide,  I  never  saw  her  eyes 
wet.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  things 
about  her  that  she  has  the  eyes  of  a  man, 
to  whom  it  is  a  shame  to  cry.  If  you 
ever  see  her  greeting,  David,  I'm  sore 
doubting  that  the  time  will  have  come." 

As  David  Gemmell  let  himself  softly 
out  of  the  house  to  return  to  it  presently 
he  thought  the  time  had  come.  What  he 
conceived  he  had  to  do  was  a  hard  thing, 
but  he  never  thought  of  not  doing  it,  he 
had  kept  himself  in  readiness  to  do  it  for 
many  days  now,  and  he  walked  to  it  as 
firmly  as  if  he  were  on  his  professional 
rounds.  He  did  not  know  that  the  skin 
round  his  eyes  had  contracted,  giving 
them  the  look  of  pain  which  always  came 
there  when  he  was  sorry  or  pitiful  or  in- 
dignant ;  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  his  eyes,  and  had  he  glanced  at  them 
now  in  a  glass  would  have  presumed  that 
this  was  their  usual  expression.  Had  you 
happened  to  know  what  he  was  about 
just  now  and  stopped  him  to  say  that  he 
was  a  fine  fellow  he  would  have  told  you 
not  to  be  an  ass.  The  man  was  lacking 
in  imagination. 

Grizel  herself  opened  the  door  to  him 
this  time,  and  "  Maggy  Ann,  he  is  found," 
she  cried  victoriously.  Evidently  she 
had  heard  of  his  previous  visit.  "  We 
have  searched  every  room  in  the  house 
for  you,"  she  said,  gayly,  "  and  had  you 
disappeared  for  much  longer  Maggy  Ann 
would  have  had  the  carpets  up." 

He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  forgotten  something,  and  she 
chided  him  merrily  for  being  forgetful. 
As  he  sat  with  her  David  could  have 
groaned  aloud.  How  vivacious  she  had 
become  ;  but  she  was  sparkling  in  false 
colors.  After  what  he  knew  had  been  her 
distress    of    a  few  minutes  ago   it  was  a 
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painted  face  to  him  ;  she  was  trying  to 
deceive  him,  perhaps  she  suspected  that 
he  had  seen  her  crying,  and  now,  attired 
in  all  a  woman's  wiles,  she  was  defying 
him  to  believe  his  eyes. 

Grizel  garbed  in  wiles  !  Alack  the 
day  !  She  was  shielding  the  man,  and 
Gemmell  could  have  driven  her  away 
roughly  to  get  at  him.  But  she  was  also 
standing  over  her  own  pride  lest  any  one 
should  see  that  it  had  fallen,  and  do  you 
think  that  David  would  have  made  her 
budge  an  inch  ? 

Of  course  she  saw  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind  ;  she  knew  those  puck- 
ered eyes  so  well  and  had  so  often 
smoothed  them  for  him. 

"  What  is  it  David  ?  "  she  asked  sym- 
pathetically. "  I  see  you  have  come  as 
a  patient  to-night." 

"  As  one  of  those  patients,"  he  re- 
joined, "  who  feel  better  at  mere  sight  of 
the  doctor." 

"  Fear  of  the  prescription  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Not  if  you  prescribe  yourself,  Grizel." 

"  David  !  "  she  cried.  He  had  been 
paying  compliments  ! 

"  I  mean  it." 

"  So  I  can  see  by  your  face.  Oh, 
David,  how  stern  you  look  !  " 

"  Dr.  McQueen  and  I,"  he  retorted, 
"used  to  hold  private  meetings  after  you 
had  gone  to  bed  at  which  we  agreed  that 
you  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  make 
fun  of  us.  They  came  to  nothing,  do 
you  know  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  continued  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  No,  but  because  we  missed  it  so 
much  if  you  stopped." 

"  You  are  nice  to-night,  David,"  she 
said,  dropping  him  a  courtsey. 

"We  liked  all  your  bullying  ways,"  he 
went  on.  "  We  were  children  in  your 
masterful  hands." 

"  I  was  a  tyrant,  David,"  she  said, 
looking  properly  ashamed.  "  I  wonder 
you  did  not  marry,  just  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"  Have  you  ever  seriously  wondered 
why  I  don't  marry  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  Oh,  David,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
else  do  you  think  your  patients  and  I 
talk  of  when  I  am  trying  to  nurse  them  ? 
It  has  agitated  the  town  ever  since  you 
first  walked  up  the  Marry wellbrae,  and 
we  can't  get  on  with  our  work  for  think- 
ing of  it." 


"  Seriously,  Grizel  ?  " 

She  became  grave  at  once.  "  If  you 
could  find  the  right  woman,"  she  said 
wistfully. 

"  I  have  found  her,"  he  answered,  and 
then  she  pressed  her  hands  together,  too 
excited  to  speak. 

"  If  she  would  only  care  a  little  for 
me,"  he  said. 

Grizel  rocked  her  arms.  "  I  am  sure 
she  does,"  she  cried.  "  David,  I  am  so 
glad." 

He  saw  what  her  mistake  was, but  pre- 
tended not  to  know  that  she  had  made 
one.  "  Are  you  really  glad  that  I  love 
you,  Grizel  ?  "  he  asked. 

It  seemed  to  daze  her  for  a  moment. 
"  Not  me,  David,"  she  said  softly,  as  if 
correcting  him.  "  You  don't  mean  that 
it  is  me  ?  "  she  said  coaxingly.  "  Da- 
vid," she  cried,  "  say  it  is  not  me  !  " 

He  drooped  his  head,  but  not  before 
he  had  seen  all  the  brightness  die  out  of 
her  face.  "  Is  it  so  painful  to  you  even 
to  hear  me  say  it  ?  "  he  asked,  gravely. 

Her  joy  had  been  selfish  as  her  sorrow 
was.  For  nigh  a  minute  she  had  been 
thinking  of  herself  alone,  it  meant  so  much 
to  her,  but  now  she  jumped  up  and  took 
his  hand  in  hers. 

"  Poor  David  !  "  she  said,  making  much 
of  his  hand  as  if  she  had  hurt  it.  But 
David  GemmelPs  was  too  simple  a  face 
to  oppose  to  her  pitying  eyes,  and  pres- 
ently she  let  his  hand  slip  from  her  and 
stood  regarding  him  curiously.  He  had 
to  look  another  way,  and  then  she  even 
smiled,  a  little  forlornly. 

"  Do  you  mind  talking  it  over  with  me, 
Grizel,"  he  asked,  "  I  have  always  been 
well  aware  that  you  did  not  care  for  me 
in  that  way,  but  nevertheless  I  believe 
you  might  do  worse." 

"  No  woman  could  do  better,"  she 
answered,  gravely.  "  I  should  like  you  to 
talk  it  over,  David,  if  you  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning," and  she  sat  down  with  her  hands 
crossed. 

"  I  won't  say  what  a  good  thing  it 
would  be  for  me,"  was  his  beginning, 
"  we  may  take  that  for  granted." 

"  I  don't  think  we  can,"  she  remarked  ; 
"  but  it  scarcely  matters  at  present.  That 
is  not  the  beginning,  David." 

He  was  very  anxious  to  make  it  the 
beginning. 
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"  I  am  weary  of  living  in  lodgings,"  he 
said.  "  The  practice  suffers  by  my  not 
being  married.  Many  patients  dislike 
being  attended  by  a  single  man.  I  ought 
to  be  in  McQueen's  house.  It  has  been 
so  long  known  as  the  doctor's  house. 
And  you  should  be  a  doctor's  wife,  you 
who  could  almost  be  the  doctor.  It 
would  be  a  shame,  Grizel,  if  you  who  are 
so  much  to  patients  were  to  marry  out  of 
the  profession.     Don't  you  follow  me  ?" 

"  I  follow  you,"  she  replied,  "but  what 
does  it  matter  ?  you  have  not  begun  at 
the  beginning."  He  looked  at  her  in- 
quiringly. "You  must  begin,"  she  in- 
formed him,  "  by  saying  why  you  ask  me 
to  marry  you  when  you  don't  love  me." 
She  added  in  answer  to  another  look  from 
him,  "  You  know  you  don't."  There  was 
a  little  reproach  in  it.  "  Oh,  David,  what 
made  you  think  I  could  be  so  easily  taken 
in!" 

He  looked  so  miserable  that  by  and 
by  she  smiled,  not  so  tremulously  as  be- 
fore. 

"  How  bad  at  it  you  are,  David  !  "  she 
said. 

And  how  good  at  it  she  was,  he  thought, 
gloomily. 

"Shall  I  help  you  out?"  she  asked 
gently,  but  speaking  with  dignity.  "  You 
think  I  am  unhappy,  you  believe  I  am  in 
the  position  in  which  you  placed  yourself, 
of  caring  for  some  one  who  does  not  care 
for  me." 

"  Grizel,  I  mistrust  him." 

She  flushed,  she  was  not  quite  so  gentle 
now.  "And  so  you  offer  me  your  hand 
to  save  me  !  It  was  a  great  self-sacrifice, 
David,  but  you  used  not  to  be  fond  of 
doing  showy  things." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  showy,"  he 
answered. 

She  was  well  aware  of  that,  but — "  Oh, 
David,"  she  cried,  "that  you  should  be- 
lieve I  needed  it  !  How  little  you  must 
think  of  me  !  " 

"  Does  it  look  as  if  I  thought  little  of 
you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Little  of  my  strength,  David,  little  of 
my  pride." 

"  I  think  so  much  of  them  that  how 
could  I  stand  by  silently  and  watch  them 
go." 

"  You  think  you  have  seen  that  !  "  She 
was  agitated  now. 


He  hesitated.  "Yes,"  he  said  cou- 
rageously. 

Her  eyes  cried,  "  David,  how  could 
you  be  so  cruel !  "  but  they  did  not  daunt 
him. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  it  yourself, 
Grizel  ?  "  he  said. 

She  pressed  her  hands  together.  "  I 
was  so  happy,"  she  said,  "until  you 
came." 

"Have  you  not  seen  it  yourself,"  he 
asked  again. 

"There  may  be  better  things,"  she  re- 
torted, "  than  those  you  rate  so  highly." 

"  Not  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  If  they  are  gone,"  she  told  him  with 
a  flush  of  resentment,  "  it  is  not  you  who 
can  bring  them  back." 

"  But  let  me  try,  Grizel,"  said  he. 

"  David,  can  I  not  even  make  you 
angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Grizel,  you  can't.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  can  make  you  angry  with 
me." 

"  I  am  not,"  she  said  dispiritedly.  "It 
would  be  contemptible  in  me."  And 
then  eagerly,  "  But,  David,  you  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  indeed  you  have. 
You — you  are  a  dreadful  bungler,  sir  !  " 
She  was  trying  to  make  his  face  relax, 
with  a  tremulous  smile  from  herself  to  en- 
courage him,  but  the  effort  was  not  suc- 
cessful. "  You  see  I  can't  even  bully  you 
now  !  "  she  said.  "  Did  that  capacity  go 
with  the  others,  David  ?  " 

"Try  a  little  harder,"  he  replied,  "  I 
think  you  will  find  that  I  submit  to  it 
still." 

"  Very  well."  She  forced  some  gayety 
to  her  aid.  After  all,  how  could  she  let 
his  monstrous  stupidity  wound  a  heart 
protected  by  such  a  letter  ? 

"  You  have  been  a  very  foolish  and 
presumptuous  boy,"  she  began.  She  was 
standing  up,  smiling,  wagging  a  reproach- 
ful but  nervous  finger  at  him.  "  If  it  were 
not  that  I  have  a  weakness  for  seeing 
medical  men  making  themselves  ridiculous 
so  that  I  may  put  them  right,  I  should  be 
very  indignant  with  you,  sir." 

"  Put  me  right,  Grizel,"  he  said.  He 
was  sure  she  was  trying  to  blind  him 
again. 

"  Know  then,  David,  that  I  am  not  the 
poor  spirited,  humble  creature  you  seem 
to  have  come  here  in  search  of " 
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"  But  you  admitted " 

"  How  dare  you  interrupt  me,  sir  !  Yes, 
I  admit  that  I  am  not  quite  as  I  was,  but 
I  glory  in  it.  I  used  to  be  ostentatiously 
independent,  now  I  am  only  independent 
enough.  My  pride  made  me  walk  on  air, 
now  I  walk  on  the  earth,  where  there  is 
less  chance  of  falling.  I  have  still  confi- 
dence in  myself,  but  I  begin  to  see  that 
ways  are  not  necessarily  right  because  they 
are  my  ways.  In  short,  David,  I  am  evi- 
dently on  the  road  to  being  a  model  char- 
acter !  " 

They  were  gay  words,  but  she  ended 
somewhat  faintly. 

"  I  was  satisfied  with  you  as  you  were," 
was  the  doctor's  comment. 

"  I  wanted  to  excel  !  " 

"  You  explain  nothing,  Grizel,"  he  said, 
reproachfully.  "  Why  have  you  changed 
so  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  so  happy.  Do  you  re- 
member how  in  the  old  days  I  sometimes 
danced  for  joy  ?     I  could  do  it  now." 

"  Are  you  engaged  to  be  married, 
Grizel  ?  " 

She  took  a  quiet  breath.  "  You  have 
no  right  to  question  me  in  this  way,"  she 
said.  "  I  think  I  have  been  very  good  in 
bearing  with  you  so  long." 

But  she  laid  aside  her  indignation  at 
once,  he  was  so  old  a  friend,  the  sincerity 
of  him  had  been  so  often  tried.  "If  you 
must  know,  David,"  she  said  with  a  girlish 
frankness  that  became  her  better,  "  I  am 
not  engaged  to  be  married.  And  I  must 
tell  you  nothing  more,"  she  added,  shut- 
ting her  mouth  decisively.  She  must  be 
faithful  to  her  promise. 

"  He  forbids  it?"  Gemmell  asked, 
mercilessly. 

She  stamped  her  foot  not  in  rage  but 
in  hopelessness.  "  How  incapable  you 
are  of  doing  him  justice,"  she  cried.  "  If 
you  only  knew " 

"Tell  me.     I  want  to  do  him  justice." 

She  sat  down  again,  sighing.  "  My  at- 
tempt to  regain  my  old  power  over  you 
has  not  been  very  successful,  has  it,  David  ! 
We  must  not  quarrel,  though "  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  which  he  grasped.  "  And 
you  won't  question  me  any  more  ?  "  She 
said  it  appealingly. 

"  Never  again,"  he  answered.  "  I 
never  wanted  to  question  you,  Grizel.  I 
wanted  only  to  marry  you." 


"  And  that  can't  be." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  he  said,  so  stoutly  that 
she  was  almost  amused.  But  he  would 
not  be  pushed  aside.  He  had  something 
more  to  say. 

"  Dr.  McQueen  wished  it,"  he  said  ; 
"  above  all  else  in  the  world  he  wished  it. 
He  often  told  me  so." 

"  He  never  said  that  to  me,"  Grizel  re- 
plied, quickly. 

"  Because  he  thought  that  to  press  you 
was  no  way  to  make  you  care  for  me. 
He  hoped  that  it  would  come  about." 

"It  has  not  come  about,  David,  with 
either  of  us,"  she  said,  gently.  "  I  am 
sure  that  would  have  been  sufficient  an- 
swer to  him." 

"  No,  Grizel,  it  would  not,  not  now." 

He  had  risen,  and  his  face  was  whiter 
than  she  had  ever  seen  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  hurt  you,  Grizel,"  he 
said,  and  every  word  was  a  pang  to  him. 
"  I  see  no  other  way.  It  has  got  to  be 
done.  Dr.  McQueen  often  talked  to  me 
about  the  things  that  troubled  you  when 
you  were  a  little  girl,  the  morbid  fears  you 
had  then  and  that  had  all  been  swept 
away  long  years  before  I  knew  you.  But 
though  they  had  been  long  gone  you  were 
so  much  to  him  that  he  tried  to  think  of 
everything  that  might  happen  to  you  in 
the  future,  and  he  foresaw  that  they  might 
possibly  come  back.  '  If  she  were  ever 
to  care  for  some  false  loon  !' — he  has  said 
to  me,  and  then,  Grizel,  he  could  not  go  on. " 

Grizel  beat  her  hands,  "  If  he  could 
not  go  on,"  she  said,  "  it  was  not  because 
he  feared  what  I  should  do." 

"  No,  no,"  David  answered,  eagerly, 
"he  never  feared  for  that,  but  for  your 
happiness.  He  told  me  of  a  boy  who  used 
to  torment  you,  oh,  all  so  long  ago  and 
of  such  little  account  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  name.  But  that  boy  has  come  back 
and  you  care  for  him,  and  he  is  a  false 
loon,  Grizel." 

She  had  risen  too,  and  was  flashing  fire 
on  David,  but  he  went  on. 

"  '  If  the  time  ever  comes,'  he  said  to 
me,  '  when  you  see  her  in  torture  from 
such  a  cause,  speak  to  her  openly  about 
it,  tell  her  it  is  I  who  am  speaking  through 
you  ;  it  will  be  a  hard  task  to  you,  but 
wrestle  through  with  it,  David,  in  memory 
of  any  little  kindness  I  may  have  done 
you  and  the  great  love  I  bore  my  Grizel.'  " 
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She  was  standing  rigid  now.  u  Is  there 
any  more,  David  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Only  this.  I  admired  you  then  as  I 
admire  you  now.  I  may  not  love  you, 
Grizel,  but  of  this  I  am  very  sure  " — he 
was  speaking  steadily,  he  was  forgetting 
no  one — "  that  you  are  the  noblest  and 
bravest  woman  I  have  ever  known,  and 
I  promised — he  did  not  draw  the  promise 
from  me,  I  gave  it  to  him — that  if  I  was 
a  free  man  and  could  help  you  in  any 
way  without  paining  you  by  telling  you 
these  things  I  would  try  that  way  first." 

"  And  this  is  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  could  think  of  no  other.  Is  it  of 
no  avail  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  You  have  made 
such  a  dreadful  mistake,"  she  cried  mis- 
erably, "  and  you  won't  see  it.  Oh,  how 
you  wrong  him  !  I  am  the  happiest  girl 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  me 
so  happy.  But  I  can't  explain.  You 
need  not  ask  me  ;  I  promised  and  I 
won't." 

"  You  used  not  to  be  so  fond  of  mys- 
tery, Grizel." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  it  now." 

"  Ah,  it  is  he,"  David  said,  bitterly,  and 
he  lifted  his  hat.  "  Is  there  nothing  you 
will  let  me  do  for  you,  Grizel  ?  "  he 
cried. 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  do  so  much  for 
me  when  you  came  into  this  room,"  she 
admitted,  wistfully,  "  and  said  that  you 
were  in  love.  I  thought  it  was  with  an- 
other woman." 

He  remembered  that  her  face  had 
brightened.  "  How  could  that  have  helped 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

She  saw  that  she  had  but  to  tell  him, 
and  for  her  sake  he  would  do  it  at  once. 
But  she  could  not  be  so  selfish. 

"  We  need  not  speak  of  that  now," 
she  said. 

"  We  must  speak  of  it,"  he  answered. 
"  Grizel,  it  is  but  fair  to  me,  it  may  be  so 
important  to  me." 

"  You  have  shown  that  you  don't  care 
for  her,  David,  and  that  ends  it." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "     He  was  much  stirred. 

"  If  you  don't  know " 

11  Is  it  Elspeth  ?  " 


The  question  came  out  of  him  like  a 
confession,  and  hope  turned  Grizel  giddy. 

"  Do  you  love  her,  David  ?  she  cried. 

But  he  hesitated.  "  Is  what  you  have 
told  me  true,  that  it  would  help  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  looking  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  Do  you  love  her  ?  "  she  implored, 
but  he  was  determined  to  have  her  an- 
swer first. 

"  Is  it,  Grizel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.     Do  you,  David  ?  " 

And  then  he  admitted  that  he  did,  and 
she  rocked  her  arms  in  joy. 

"  But,  oh,  David,  to  say  such  things  to 
me  when  you  were  not  a  free  man  !  How 
badly  you  have  treated  Elspeth  to-day !" 

"  She  does  not  care  for  me,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  asked  her  ?  " — in  alarm. 

"  No,  but  could  she  ?  " 

"  How  could  she  help  it  ?  "  She  would 
not  tell  him  what  Tommy  thought.  Oh, 
she  must  do  everything  to  encourage 
David. 

"  And  still,"  said  he,  puzzling,  "  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  affect  you." 

"  And  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  moaned. 
"  Oh,  David,  do,  do  find  out.  Why  are 
you  so  blind  ?  "  She  could  have  shaken 
him.  "  Don't  you  see  that  once  Elspeth 
was  willing  to  be  taken  care  of  by  some 
other  person — I  must  not  tell  you." 

"  Then  he  would  marry  you  ?  " 

She  cried  in  anxiety,  "  Have  I  told 
you,  or  did  you  find  out  ?  " 

"  I  found  out,"  he  said.  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble he  is  so  fond  of  her  as  that  ?  " 

"  There  never  was  such  a  brother,"  she 
answered.  She  could  not  help  adding, 
"  But  he  is  still  fonder  of  me." 

The  doctor  pulled  his  arm  over  his  eyes 
and  sat  down  again.  Presently  he  was 
saying  with  a  long  face,  "  I  came  here  to 
denounce  the  cause  of  your  unhappiness, 
and  I  begin  to  see  it  is  myself." 

"  Of  course  it  is,  you  stupid  David," 
she  said,  gleefully.  She  was  very  kind  to 
to  the  man  who  had  been  willing  to  do 
so  much  for  her,  but  as  the  door  closed 
on  him  she  forgot  him.  She  even  ceased 
to  hear  the  warning  voice  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  dead.  She  was  re- 
reading the  letter  that  began  by  calling 
her  wife. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE 


PAINTINGS    OF    JOHN    McLURE    HAMILTON 


By   Harrison   S.   Morris 


IT  has  been  Mr.  Hamilton's  habit  to  seek 
his  sitters  amid  their  own  natural  sur- 
roundings— the  statesman  in  his  home 
or  at  his  office-desk,  the  lawyer  amid  his 
books  and  correspondence,  the  doctor  in 
his  consulting-chamber,  the  artist  in  his 
studio — and  hence  we  have  in  these  re- 
markable portraits  not  only  the  man  but  his 
accessories,  his  shell,  so  to  speak,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  being  as  it  lies  about  him 
embodied  in  inanimate  objects.  Portraiture 
thus  becomes,  as  in  a  measure  the  novel  and 
the  drama  have  become,  a  representation 
of  a  total  personality,  not  exhibiting  alone 
the  spiritual,  nor  the  real,  attributes  of  a 
man,  but  giving  the  totality  as  far  as  an 
artistic  medium  may  hope  to  do  it.  Instead 
of  the  method  of  Hawthorne  or  Field- 
ing we  now  have  that  of  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ;  instead  of  Bed- 
does  or  Sheridan  we  have  Ibsen.  McLure 
Vol.  XXVII.— 77 


H  amilton  gives  expression  to  contemporary 
motives  which  were  naturally  alien  to  Sir 
Joshua  or  are  repugnant  to  Bouguereau. 

When,  standards  appear  vain  and  taste 
falters,  I  am  often  driven  to  ask  of  a  pict- 
ure :  How  would  it  look  three  hundred 
years  hence  in  a  foreign  gallery  ? 

And  applying  this  test  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  I  should  venture  to  say  that 
the  analytic  qualities  he  has  displayed  with 
such  penetrating  force,  the  frankness  and 
definiteness  of  his  observation,  the  novelty 
of  his  presentation,  and  his  preservative 
style  combine  to  give  his  best  portraits  the 
enduring  characteristics  which  have  made 
precious  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Tulp  and  of 
Philip  IV.  an  age  after  their  personal  in- 
terest has  vanished. 

But  aside  from  this  intrinsic  quality 
which  has  served  to  embalm  the  great  works 
of  other  ages,  some  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  por- 
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traits  will  probably  retain,  as  long  as  they 
last,  an  external  interest  drawn  from  the 
eminent  men  he  has  pictured. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  appraise  him  as  you  will  by  contem- 
porary standards,  must  always  remain  a 
large  figure  in  English  history.  He  has 
been  painted  thrice  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 


from  the  moral  value,  which  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  portrait."  "  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Downing  Street  "  represents  the  statesman 
in  his  official  library.  He  is  seated,  book  in 
hand,  with  his  back  to  a  window,  looking 
down  toward  Trafalgar  Square.  Attitude 
and  attributes  denote  the  alert  old  man  at 
momentary  rest,  ready  to  spring  into  action. 


Breakfast. 


in  each  case  the  result  is  a  masterly  portrait, 
subtly  differentiated  by  varying  qualities 
in  the  sitter,  each  essentially  characteristic. 
The  first  of  these  portraits  was  shown  in  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1892,  and  was  secured  by 
the  French  Government.  It  gives  a  view 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  seated  in  his  library  at 
Hawarden,  and  is  now  hanging  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  devoted  to 
pictures  by  artists  foreign  to  France.  It  is 
a  smaller  work  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  surpasses  them  in  no  important  re- 
spect, notwithstanding  the  high  qualities 
which  led  M.  Michel,  a  French  author- 
ity, to  say  of  it  :  "It  is  perfectly  simple, 
yet  entirely  expressive,  and  the  subtle  and 
skilful  treatment  of  the  light  is  all  the  more 
admirable  in  that  it  detracts  in   no   wise 


The  hands  and  the  hair  are  masterly.  The 
tone  is  low  and  the  color  subdued.  It  is 
significant  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  candor  of 
treatment  that  he  denies  himself  even  the 
gloss  of  varnish.  This  portrait  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  much  to  the  vexation  of 
the  English  press,  which  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  have  it  placed  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  It  now  hangs  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  delightful  portrait  of  the 
Hon.  Richard  Vaux  surrounded  by  his  law- 
books, as  a  pendant. 

The  last  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
seen  in  this  country  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1896-97,  passing  with  the  group 
of  about  thirty  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  works 
from  Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 


Mr.   Gladstone  at  Hawarden,   Editing  the  Works  of  Bishop  Butler. 


and  Chicago.  It  presents  the  venerable 
leader  in  his  study  at  Hawarden,  editing 
his  last  literary  production,  the  works  of 
Bishop  Butler.  The  grounds  of  the  park 
without-doors  send,  through  the  high  win- 
dows, a  verdurous  light,  which  glances 
against  the  book-cases  and  other  furniture 
and  touches  the  littered  volumes  on  the 
table.  It  has  a  reflection  even  in  the  trans- 
parent tones  of  the  venerable  head,  which 
is  so  subtly  painted  that  the  quality  of 
age   is   incarnate  in   every  touch   of   the 


delicate  modelling.  The  hands,  too,  in 
color,  anatomy,  suggested  motion,  and 
grip  are  remarkable.  The  achievement 
of  producing  these  alone  is  sufficient  war- 
rant for  giving  Mr.  Hamilton  a  high  place 
among  his  contemporaries.  None  that  I 
recall  can  excel  him  in  the  intimate  revela- 
tion of  character  through  the  hand,  and  this 
is  especially  noticeable  in  these  portraits 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  in  that  of  Professor 
Tyndall.  In  the  latter  the  relaxed  tension 
of  the  firm  hand  which  has  become  invalid 
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is  expressed  with  a  pathos  that  language 
would  fail  to  interpret.  Indeed,  the  entire 
canvas  is  a  plaintive  threnody  in  color.  The 
vigorous,  healthy  thinker,  who  has  fought 
bravely  for  his  convictions  and  has  grown 
serene  in  a  benign  old  age,  is  drifting  into 
the  unknown  which  he  has  stoutly  and 
courageously  faced  through  life.  The 
eyes  look  forth  as  if  the  spirit  behind  them 
were  still  young,  but  the  form  is  ready  to 
give  up  its  spiritual  inmate,  as  the  pathetic 
hands  have  already  let  slip  the  pen  and 
book.  There  are  few  works  of  any  age 
which  perpetuate  more  intimately  the  form 
and  being  of  a  man  of  profound  original 
thought. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  Mr.  Hamilton 
sides  with  those  who  would  lay  no  limita- 
tions for  the  scope  of  an  artist,  he  finds  in 
the  difficult  problems  offered  by  faces 
seamed  with  a  wise  old  age  or  ennobled  by 
a  distinguished  career  a  stimulus  to  his 
brush  and  an  appeal  to  his  artistic  con- 
science. He  has  painted  many  men  of  dis- 
tinction— statesmen  like  Gladstone  and  Bis- 
marck, churchmen  like  Cardinal  Manning, 
artists  like  Lord  Leighton,  Watts,  Albert 
Gilbert,  Onslow  Ford,  and  Henry  Thouron ; 
scientists  like  Herbert  Spencer  and  Tyn« 
dall,  authors  like  Rider  Haggard  and  John 
Arthur  Blaikie,  doctors  like  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, J.  Madison  Taylor,  and  Stille — and  of 
these  the  accompanying  illustrations  can 
give  only  a  moiety.  But  the  "  G.  F.  Watts, 
Esq.,  R.A.,"  a  clear,  masterly  pastel,  the 
Tyndall  and  the  Gladstone,  with  the  por- 
trait of  Henry  Thouron  in  his  studio';  may 
stand  in  their  manifest  freshness  and  vital- 
ity, their  happy  newness,  for  the"  quality 
of  the  rest.  Rarely  has  an  artist,  old  or 
new,  furnished,  as  his  gift  to  a  heedless 
world,  so  consistent  a  store  of  work ;  rarely 
has  any  so  well  understood  and  remained 
within  the  circle  of  his  abilities. 

It  is  by  no  means  implied  by  this  that 
Mr.  Hamilton's  trait  of  selection  leads  him 
to  deal  exclusively  with  one  class  of  sub- 
jects or  to  adopt  a  specialized  manner  of 
painting.  He  has  achieved,  as  every  quali- 
fied artist  should  do,  in  most  of  the  varied 
divisions  of  his  art  and  in  more  than  one 
manner.  His  genre  work,  and  especially 
his  still-life  and  portraits  of  children,  are 
distinctly  rememberable,  overshadowed 
though  they  are  by  the  more  masterly  por- 
traits.  What  could  be  finer  or  leave  a  more 


lasting  impression  of  fragile  beauty  than 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  young  son 
George  seated  at  breakfast  beside  a  table 
filled  with  blue-and-white  dishes,  delicate 
glasses,  and  flowers  ?  The  still-life  is  match- 
less. The  boy  is  alive.  And  yet  the  total 
effect  is  not  merely  that  of  a  child  eating 
at  table.  The  objects  severally  and  col- 
lectively fall  into  a  harmony  of  design, 
color,  and  grace  which  produces  that  un- 
solvable  thing,  a  work  of  genius.  So  it  is 
with  "The  Knitting  Lesson"  and  "The 
Sculptor's  Studio,"  and  perhaps  in  a  less 
degree  with  "  My  Mother,"  the  single  fig- 
ure of  an  elderly  lady  knitting  under  the 
trees  "  where  the  light  falls  in  hardly  at 
all."  Even  in  the  canvases  far  removed 
from  these  by  the  earlier  and  more  con- 
ventional manner,  instinct  for  the  beauty 
of  familiar  things  is  always  dominant. 

"  Wolfram,"  a.  full-length  portrait  of 
Onslow  Ford's  little  son,  is  an  example  in 
the  prevailing  method,  with  glazes  and  var- 
nish and  low  tones.  It  is  such  a  canvas  as 
might  have  come  from  one  of  the  leading 
painters  of  our  time,  and  it  would  be  a 
striking  picture  in  any  collection.  It  has 
the  imprint  of  its  creator  unmistakably 
stamped  upon  it,  and  yet  it  is  as  unlike  his 
group  of  portraits  in  touch,  in  treatment, 
and  in  pose  as  it  well  could  be.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  "  Roses,"  two  children  in 
white  lying  on  the  floor  beside  a  heap  of 
flowers  in  a  metal  plaque,  and  in  a  degree 
of  "  The  Nunnery  Garden,"  though  this 
is  painted  with  the  characteristic  fragility 
of  tone  and  is  saturated  with  light.  "  De- 
spair "  might  almost  have  come  from  the 
Munich  men,  so  deep  is  it  in  color.  Its 
single  figure  lies  drowned  by  the  surf  under 
a  baleful  sky  of  dull  reds  and  greens. 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  arrived  at  a  style  all  his  own.  It  has 
not  been  gained  by  a  sudden  inspiration  or 
laying  on  of  hands.  He  has  passed  through 
the  formulae  of  the  schools,  has  conscien- 
tiously tried  them  and  produced  more  or 
less  successful  work  under  their  influences, 
has  recognized  and  adopted  the  best  he 
could  find  in  them,  according  to  his  light, 
and  finally  has  brought  forth  a  natural, 
unaffected  expression  of  himself  which  is 
quite  as  valuable  because  it  is  a  genuine 
utterance  as  because  its  offspring  is  en- 
duringly  beautiful. 

Doubtless  his  lineage  has  played  a  pre- 


G.   F.  Watts,  R.A. 
(From  a  pastel.) 


vailing  part  in  all  this.  Had  he  been  born 
into  artistic  servitude  or  early  overshad- 
owed by  a  tyrannous  master,  his  indepen- 
dence might  have  ebbed  into  conventional- 
ity. He  was  first  of  all  an  American,  to  be 
which  in  these  days  means  individuality  of 
view. 

He  has  seen  for  himself  and  reports 
as  he  sees.  He  is  a  realist  who  keeps  in 
mind  his  fealty  to  beauty.  Again,  he 
hails  from  the  Quaker  City,  whose  uncom- 
promising founders  were  wont  to  have 
views  of  their  own,  and  his  forebears  were 
of  these.      If  the  appeal  to  nature  began 


with  Rousseau,  it  has  had  no  sturdier  ad- 
herents than  the  race  which  accepted  him 
at  his  word  and  formed  a  republic.  The 
doctrine  of  liberty  has  had  its  final  ex- 
pression in  realism,  and  it  is  not  singular 
that  an  artist  of  McLure  Hamilton's  birth 
and  training  should  become  its  disciple. 
He  received  his  earliest  education  in  paint- 
ing at  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia, 
then  went,  well-taught,  to  Antwerp,  where 
was  also  Thomas  Eakins,  a  fellow-towns- 
man, and  studied  under  Professors  Beauf- 
feau  and  VanLerius.     He  had  a  brief  ex- 
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perience  with  Gerome  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  finally  settled  in  London, 
where  much  of  his  work  has  been  done. 
He  seldom  exhibits  there  or  elsewhere, 
preferring  to  paint  for  his  own  delight  in 
painting.  But  wherever  his  pictures  have 
been  seen  by  that  minority  whose  taste 


foretells  the  verdict  of  the  next  age,  they 
have  won  appreciation,  they  have  been 
valued  and  stored  in  memory.  In  spite  of 
limitations,  many  of  them  seem  destined 
for  galleries  of  the  time  to  come  which 
hold  only  what  has  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unelect. 


TO   ART 

By  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 

What  are  thine  ends  ?     To  idle  at  the  door, 

The  while  the  wharves  call  and  the  ships  go  by  ; 
Set  sail  and  drift  under  an  April  sky, 

A  curious  mariner  from  shore  to  shore  ? 

To  strip  from  woodland  pool  the  pipe  of  yore, 
Bursting  with  many  a  high,  sweet,  ancient  air, 
And  shrilling  down  the  country  highways  fare  ? 

Son  of  the  gods,  and  hast  thou  nothing  more  ? 

Storm  through  the  tides,  unheeding  wreck  or  night, 

Lord  of  the  chart,   the  track,  lord  of  thy  fears  ; 

Fling  to  the  gusts  the  reed  of  weathers  slight ; 

Blood  of  our  blood,  and  kin  to  all  our  tears, 

Cry  through  the  dark,  and  drive  the  world  to  light ; 

Strike  at  the  heart  of  time,  and  rouse  the  years ! 
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Moro  — Interior  of  Jolo 
or  Sulu  Island. 


OR  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer, 
the  Philippines  have 
become  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States, 
and  many  people  are  won- 
dering whether  we  are  to 
repent  at  leisure  a  connec- 
tion entered  into,  perhaps 
not  hastily,  yet 'after  a  very 
brief  period  of  considera- 
tion. Little  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  archipelago  is 
diffused  among  the  public, 
although  the  libraries  and 
files  of  the  Government  offices  contain 
much  pertinent  information,  and  there 
are  already  some  popular  books  which 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  islands.  Just  now 
fancy,  in  many  minds,  more  or  less  sup- 
plies the  place  of  knowledge,  and  with 
that  tendency  to  the  sensational  which 
most  of  us  feel,  even  if  we  do  not  yield  to 
it,  horrors  really  culled  from  various  un- 
wholesome tropical  localities  are  popularly 
supposed  to  infest  the  American  East 
Indies.  Only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  the  area  of  the  United  States 
was  similarly  regarded  by  many  persons 
in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  of  the  good 
State  Georgia  that  Goldsmith  wrote  those 
famous  lines  in  the  "  Deserted  Village," 
including  the  couplet  : 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore. 

•  A  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  char- 
acter and  resources  of  the  archipelago 
will  be  fully  known,  before  the  industrial 
and  social  conditions  will  be  satisfactorily 
elucidated,  and  even  then  temperament 
and  taste  will  largely  influence  opinion  in 
the  States  of  the  Union  as  to  the  Philip- 
pines ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  very  gen- 
eral desire  for  information  may  be  partially 
gratified,  and  some  misconceptions  cor- 
rected. My  own  opportunities  for  gath- 
ering information  have  been  far  from 
ideal,  yet  better  than  those  of  most  Ameri- 


cans. I  was  detailed  in  July,  1898,  to 
accompany  the  army  to  Manila  as  a  geol- 
ogist, and  remained  in  the  archipelago 
until  October,  1899.  I  made  examina- 
tions along  the  shores  of  Manila  Bay,  and 
on  those  of  the  extensive  lake,  Laguna  de 
Bai,  as  well  as  through  the  country  along 
the  railway  from  Manila  to  San  Fernando. 
I  spent  a  month  in  the  Island  of  Negros, 
and  another  in  Cebu,  visited  the  town  of 
Iloilo  on  Panay,  saw  something  of  Gui- 
maras,  examined  the  environs  of  the  town 
of  Jolo,  in  the  archipelago  of  that  name, 
and  coasted  along  Mindanao,  though  with- 
out landing.  In  short,  I  went  wherever 
General  Otis  would  permit  me  to  go.  I 
also  had  access,  besides  books  to  many 
manuscripts,  Spanish  and  English,  and  de- 
rived much  unwritten  information  from 
both  Europeans  and  natives  as  to  localities 
I  was  unable  to  visit.      I  am  indebted,  for 
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such  information,  especially  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Manila  Observatory,  to  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  Spanish  Mining 
Bureau,  and  to  some  resident  English 
merchants. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  people 
ask  about  the  Philippine  Islands  concerns 
the  climate.  It  appears  that  various  so- 
journers in  the  archipelago  express  very 


Baltimore,  because  the  climate  is  a  very 
equable  one.  Having  no  sudden  changes 
to  fear,  men  can  and  habitually  do  dress 
in  the  lightest  of  underclothing,  wearing 
over  it  only  a  thin,  unlined  duck  coat  and 
trousers  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  variations 
of  temperature  are  very  small,  people  pres- 
ently become  accustomed  to  the  warmth. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  790 


Tagalos  and  Other  Natives  at  Angeles,  in  Luzon. 


different  opinions  on  this  subject,  which, 
however,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of 
record.  Careful  observations  have  been 
made  for  many  years  at  the  famous  Ob- 
servatory of  Manila,  and  for  several  years 
at  many  other  points  in  the  islands.  Tables 
of  statistics  weary  most  readers,  but  the 
main  conclusions  to  be  drawn  can  be  brief- 
ly stated  without  them.  The  climate  of 
Manila  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  is  compara- 
ble with  that  of  the  Gulf  States  during 
the  warmer  portion  of  the  year.  It  seems 
less  trying  to  most  people,  however,  than 
July  and  August  even  in  Washington  or 


F.,  a  degree  of  heat  to  be  found  in  win- 
ter in  many  dwellings  and  offices  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  cool  season,  coincid- 
ing with  the  prevalence  of  the  northeast 
monsoon,  lasts  from  early  in  November  to 
about  March  1st.  The  coolest  month  is 
February,  and  its  mean  temperature  is  7  6° 
F.,  but  the  mercury  has  been  known  to 
descend  temporarily  to  61  °  F.,  producing 
great  suffering  among  the  people.  Dur- 
ing this  season  the  humidity  is  fairly  low, 
about  seventy-eight  per  cent.,  which  is  ap- 
proximately the  prevalent  relative  moist- 
ure of  the  air  in  the  seaboard  towns  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  September.      In  the  cool 
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months  the  rainfall  is  very  small,  and  con- 
sists ordinarily  in  occasional  thunder- 
showers.  The  hot  season,  at  Manila,  in- 
cludes March,  April,  and  May,  the  last 
being  the  hottest  month.  May  has  an 
average  temperature  of  between  850  and 
86°  F.,  and  once  only,  since  records  be- 
gan, the  mercury  rose  to  1  oo°  F.  The  air 
during  the  hot  season  is,  as  a  rule,  decided- 
ly dry,  a  fact  which  assuages  the  seeming 
intensity  of  the  heat.  In  April  the  aver- 
age humidity  is  seventy-one  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
are  more  humid  in  June  than  is  Manila  in 
April.  Many  of  our  interior  towns,  how- 
ever, have  an  average  humidity  in  June 
of  between  seventy  and  seventy-two  per 
cent. ;  such  are  Atlanta,  Bismarck,  Chi- 
cago, Lynchburg  and  Nashville.  Hot 
nights  are  rare  in  Manila,  and  by  mid- 
night it  is  almost  always  possible  to  sleep 
comfortably.  The  sun  in  the  Philippines 
is  far  less  trying  than  in  British  India. 
Men  who  are  both  vigorous  and  temper- 
ate, can,  without  injury,  exert  themselves 
in  the  hottest  sun  with  no  more  impervi- 
ous head-covering  than  an  ordinary  felt 
campaign  hat,  though  a  cork  helmet  is 
preferable.  General  MacArthur's  cam- 
paign from  Manila  to  San  Fernando,  about 
forty  miles,  was  made  in  the  hot  season, 
between  March  25th  and  May  6th,  and 
his  division,  in  campaign  hats,  advanced, 
deployed  in  line  of  battle,  practically  all 
the  way,  assaulting  trenches  and  crossing 
numerous  defended  rivers  or  bayous  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  sun.  There  are  no 
more  strenuous  exertions  than  those  which 


men  make  when  the  prizes  are  life  and 
death ;  but  though  there  was  a  very  mod- 
erate number  of  heat  prostrations,  I  heard 
of  no  real  sunstroke.  The  hot  season  in 
Manila  ends,  generally  in  June,  with  the 
inception  of  the  southwest  monsoon  and 
the  beginning  of  the  rains,  which  last  till 
about  November  1st.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  here  at  home,  to  suppose  that  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  it  rains  all  the  time 
during  the  rainy  season.  When  it  rains, 
indeed,  the  downfall  is  usually  tremen- 
dous. I  have  never  seen  it  rain  harder 
in  the  Philippines  than  in  our  Middle  and 
Southern  States  during  a  summer  thunder- 
storm ;  but  in  the  Far  East  it  may  rain 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  with  a 
violence  which  is  maintained  in  our  show- 
ers only  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Once 
over  thirteen  inches  of  rain  fell  in  a  single 
day  at  Manila.  Such  a  storm  is  attend- 
ant on  a  more  or  less  distant  typhoon,  and 
when  that  is  passed  days  generally  elapse, 
sometimes  even  weeks,  before  any  further 
considerable  downpour.  The  total  rain- 
fall at  Manila,  during  the  drier  months,  is 
about  ten  inches  ;  and  during  the  wet  sea- 
son is  sixty-seven  inches.  On  the  higher 
lands  the  water  soon  disappears  from  the 
surface,  but  among  the  swamps  and  rice- 
fields  (which  are  enclosed  in  dikes  to  re- 
tain the  rain)  water  stands  during  most  of 
the  rainy  season.  The  chief  food-staple 
of  the  Filipinos  is  lowland  rice,  and  the 
population  is  densest  in  those  half-flooded 
areas,  where  a  wet-season  campaign  is  ex- 
cessively difficult.  That  is  why  our  army 
attempted  and  effected  so  little  from  June 
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i  to  October  i,  1899.  The  mean  tem- 
perature sinks  in  July  and  August  to  8i°, 
while  the  humidity  rises  to  between  eighty- 
four  and  eighty-five  per  cent.,  but  the  re- 
lief is  nevertheless  considerable.  Similar 
temperatures  and  humidities  occur  nor- 
mally along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf 


average  rainfall  from  November  to  May, 
in  Jolo,  is  twenty-nine  inches,  while  from 
June  to  October  it  is  thirty-three  inches, 
being  thus  considerably  smaller  and  much 
more  evenly  distributed  than  in  Manila. 
At  points  intermediate  in  latitude,  such  as 
Uoilo  and  Cebu,  the  climate  also  is  inter- 


Tagalo  Children,  Malabon. 


of  Mexico  in  June.  September  and  Octo- 
ber are  a  little  cooler  and  more  comforta- 
ble than  the  preceding  months,  and  so 
ends  the  last  of  the  three  Filipino  seasons 
in  Manila. 

To  the  southward  of  Manila  the  heat 
diminishes  rather  than  increases,  storms 
are  less  frequent,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  seasons  is  less  sharp.  In  Jolo 
(as  in  Singapore)  there  cannot  be  said  to 
be  any  seasons.  The  mean  temperature 
of  May,  the  hottest  month,  is  only  a  little 
more  than  i°  Fahrenheit  warmer  than  that 
of  February,  July,  and  December  ;  which 
have  a  normal  temperature  of  7  7  y2  °.    The 


mediate  in  character ;  but    details   seem 
needless  here. 

All  the  larger  towns  of  the  Philippines 
are  on  the  lowland  plains,  or  on  the  sea- 
coast;  but  some  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gions also  are  settled.  At  considerable 
elevations  the  climate  is  naturally  cooler, 
and  in  the  province  of  Benguet,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  the  climate 
is  said  to  be  deliciously  cool,  the  tem- 
perature sinking  as  low  as  290,  and  rising 
no  higher  than  750.  This  region  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Manila, 
and  there,  or  elsewhere,  it  will  be  possible 
for  enervated  Americans  to  recruit  their 
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strength,  without  leaving  the  island,  or 
making  a  long  journey.  Even  at  La- 
guna  de  Bai  the  air  is  much  fresher 
than  in  Manila,  and  close  to  the  east 
of  it  is  a  mountain  range  ;  but  to  the 
eastward  of  this  range  it  is  rainy  dur- 
ing the  season  which  in  Manila  and  on 
the  western  coast  is  dry.  The  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  archipelago  re- 
ceives its  rain  in  the  winter  when  the 
northeast  monsoon  blows. 

When  the  American  first  surveys  the 
swampy  regions  in  which  the  water- 
loving  Filipinos  congregate,  he  expects 
to  hear  that  malarious  diseases  are  uni- 
versal ;  but  in  reality  there  is  compara- 
tively little  of  them,  and  those  of  a  mild 
form,  excepting  in  a  few  spots  which 
are  mostly  remote  from  any  considera- 
ble settlement.  I  have  not  seen  or  even 
been  near  to  any  such  place,  and  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  to  tolerate 
them.  The  town  of  Jolo  was  once  a 
pest  -  stricken  spot,  but  vigorous  sanita- 
tion converted  it  into  an  extremely  healthy 
locality,  and  other  similar  places  have 
yielded  to  a  like  treatment.  While  no 
accurate  comparison  is  possible  as  yet,  I 
should  say  that  malaria  is  far  less  preva- 
lent in  the  Philippines  than  in  the  Atlantic 
States  south  of  Maryland.  Perhaps  the 
malaria-conveying  species  of  mosquito  are 
rare.  Whenever  practicable,  white  men 
sleep  under  mosquito-nets,  and  although 
the  mosquitoes  are  not  very  troublesome, 
in  most  places  this  is  both  a  comfort  and 
a  safeguard.  In  our  campaigns  the  most 
prevalent    diseases  have    been  dysentery 
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and  allied  disorders.  It  is  only  a  wonder 
to  me  that  they  have  not  been  more  gen- 
eral, for  under  such  circumstances  as  at- 
tend active  military  operations,  men  will 
drink  water,  and  can  seldom  make  any 
due  choice.  When  peace  is  established 
there  will  be  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect.  On  our  naval  vessels,  where  of 
course  only  distilled  water  is  used,  no  such 
trouble  exists.  Dietary  indiscretions  have 
been  responsible  for  much  illness.  Fatty 
foods  and  strong  drink  are  most  injuri- 
ous, while  digestible  lean  meats,  fish,  rice, 
plenty  of  fruit  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
highly  diluted  whiskey,  or  claret  and  water, 
make  a  wholesome  diet. 

The  climate  and  conditions  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, like  those  of  other  tropical  regions, 
are  certainly  somewhat  enervating.  People 
who  are  in  continual  need  of  the  bracing 
effects  of  the  cold  will  not  thrive  there  ; 
but  men  who  do  not 
dread  spending  the  year 
in  the  southern  half  of 
the  United  States,  and 
who  will  exercise  season- 
able prudence,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the 
climate  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

It  is  pointed  out  al- 
most daily,  as  if  it  were 
not  self-evident  without 
a  word,  that  the  Philip- 
pines can  offer  no  field 
for  unskilled  white 
American  labor.  The 
climate,  if  it  does  not 
forbid    such    work    in 
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Hemp,  as  it  is  Brought  in  from  the  Country. 

the  sun,  at  least  renders  it  very  irksome. 
There  are  those  who  regard  this  fact  as 
a  valid  objection  to  the  retention  of  the 
archipelago.     If  we  are  to  part  with  it  on 
that  ground,  it  will  be  only  logical  to  rid 
ourselves  at  the  same   time  of  the  Gulf 
States,  and  other  portions  of  the   Union. 
In  the  one  region,  as  in  the  other,  not  only 
does  climate  interfere  with  unskilled  white 
labor,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  other 
hands  to  perform  the  work.      It  would  be 
hard,  indeed,  to  deprive  the  Filipinos  of 
the    poor  privilege  of    performing    rude 
labor ;  and,  if  they  should  decline  to  do  it, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  other  Asiatics 
available.   White  men  do  not 
work,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  men 
of  darker  colors,  and  it  is  not 
desirable    that    they    should. 
Surely  unskilled  laborers  are 
not    the    only   Americans 
worthy  of  consideration.  The 
Philippines   offer   a  field   for 
skilled  mechanics,  mining 
foremen,  railway  men,  ex- 
pressmen,  agriculturists    and 
stock-breeders  with  great  or 
small    capital,   professional 
men,    manufacturers,  hotel- 
keepers,  and  commercial  men 
of  all  grades.  In  short,  except- 
ing untrained  manual  labor,  of 
which  most  Americans  are  not 
fond,  all  careers  are  possible 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


That    the    Philippine 
Islands  had   great  agri- 
cultural   resources,    was 
known  long    before   the 
war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,   and, 
indeed,  long  before  our 
revolutionary  war.      It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  archi- 
pelago must  be  a  fertile 
region.   Igneous  rocks,  of 
various  species,  and  lime- 
stone, are  both  abundant; 
the  rainfall  is  copious,  the 
mean  temperature    is 
high,  and  frosts  are  un- 
known, excepting  in  the 
mountains    of    northern 
Luzon.    Under  such  con- 
ditions, plant  food  is  rap- 
idly generated  and  fertil- 
ity is  inevitable.     The  islands  have   also 
long  been  famous  for  certain  products. 
Throughout    the    Far    East    most   Euro- 
peans prefer  Manila  cigars,  even  to  Ha- 
vanas,  and   other   East    Indian   tobaccos 
are    unable    to    compete    with    the    pro- 
duct of  Luzon.      It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  the  very  valuable  fibre  called  Manila 
hemp,   is    an    exclusive    product    of    the 
archipelago.     Oddly   enough,   this   fibre, 
which  is  not  distantly  allied  to  hemp,  can- 
not be  grown  at  Manila ;  but  in  the  south- 
ern end  of  Luzon  and  in  the  Visayas,  as 
well  as  in  Mindanao,  the  plant  flourishes. 
It  is  the  best  fibre  in  the  world  for  ropes 
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because  cordage  made  of  it  does  not, 
like  that  made  of  true  hemp,  grow  stiff 
when  wet.  The  finer  portions  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  to  make  linen-like 
textile  fabrics,  single  fibres  many  feet  in 
length,  serving  as  threads.  The  plant  is  a 
species  of  banana,  the 
fruit  of  which,  however, 
is  worthless.  The  na- 
tive name  of  this  plant 
is  abaca,  and  botanists 
know  it  as  musa  textilis. 
Tt  will  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  glut  the  hemp 
market.  There  are  many 
other  fibres  grown  in  the 
Philippines,  but  as  yet 
they  are  of  no  commer- 
cial importance.  Cotton 
of  excellent  quality  is 
cultivated,  but  in  no 
great  quantity.  The 
third  great  staple  of  the 
Philippines  is  sugar. 
Although  the  cultivation 
of  the  cane  and  the 
extraction  of  the  sac- 
charine juice  are  very 
primitive,  yet  quite  phe- 
nomenal profits  seem  to 
be  obtained  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  islands,  no- 
tably in  Negros.  Copra, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  cacao 
are  also  readily  pro- 
duced, while  gum-copal 
and  dyewoods  are  col- 
lected for  export.  The  staple  grains  are 
rice  and  maize,  the  latter,  and  in  some 
cases  the  former,  yielding  two  crops  a 
year. 

Only  a  ninth  part  of  the  area  of  the 
archipelago  is  under  cultivation,  mostly  of 
a  somewhat  crude  description,  while,  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  mountains,  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  the  country  must  be 
arable.  Thus  agricultural  industry  is  capa- 
ble both  of  great  improvement  and  great 
extension. 

The  forests  of  the  Philippines  have  been 
very  partially  cleared.  In  Cebu,  which  was 
always  a  populous  island  and  where  the 
Spaniards  settled  in  large  numbers,  most 
of  the  forest  is  gone ;  but  the  mountains  of 
Negros  are  clothed  with  magnificent  hard- 
wood trees,  some  of  which,  such  as  the 


strange  and  picturesque  balete,  grow  over 
two  hundred  feet  in  height  and  to  a  great 
diameter.  Mindoro,  Mindanao,  Palauan, 
and  other  islands,  as  well  as  large  areas  of 
Luzon,  are  still  covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests.     In  northern  Luzon  there  are  pines, 


Coffee  Plantation  near  Jolo. 

redolent  of  temperate  zephyrs,  but  most 
of  the  trees  yield  hard-wood,  much  of  it 
so  very  hard  that  a  nail  cannot  be  driven 
into  it.  In  the  library  of  the  Manila 
Observatory  is  a  table  20  feet  long  and  5^ 
feet  wide,  made  of  a  single  plank,  about  4 
inches  thick,  of  a  handsome,  dark,  hard- 
wood ;  and  the  hard-wood  floors  of  the 
better  houses  in  Manila  are  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  seek  to  belittle  the 
value  of  the  Philippines,  that  someone  has 
monstrously  exaggerated  the  area  of  the 
forests  in  the  archipelago,  referring  to 
them  as  "  almost  limitless  in  extent."  As 
the  islands  have  an  area  of  only  119,542 
square  miles,  according  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  this  phrase  would  be  ab- 
surd if  every  foot  were  occupied  by  trees ; 
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but  there  is  a  tidy  grove  left,  pretty  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  40,000  square  miles  in 
extent. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  islands 
are  considerable,  without  bein 
The  most  valuable  mineral 
to  be  the  so-called  "  coal." 
true  coal,  but  a  lignite,  of  the  Eocene  age. 
It  is  similar  to  the  coals  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  Japan,  but 


g    great, 
asset  appears 
This  is  not  a 


been  prospected  and  even  worked,  on  a 
moderate  scale.  The  best  deposits  known 
appear  to  be  in  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  Luzon,  and  on  small  adjacent  islands. 
Here  the  quality  is  good  and  the  thickness 
of  the  beds  reaches  nearly  fifteen  feet.  The 
outcrop  is  near  the  shore,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  insurgents  supplied  their  steamers 
with  fuel.  The  best  known  deposits  are  in 
Cebu,  in  a  region  about  Mount  Uling,  a 
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seems  to  average  a  little  better  than  the 
latter.  Its  heating  effect  is  from  two-thirds 
to  three-quarters  that  of  Cardiff  coal,  which 
is  the  best  known  standard  fuel.  The 
nearest  true  coal,  from  a  Philippine  stand- 
point, lies  in  the  interior  of  China.  A 
great  number  of  localities  of  lignite  are 
known  in  the  archipelago,  in  fact  deposits 
of  it  are  distributed  at  intervals  from  the 
northern  end  of  Luzon  to  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  Mindanao,  and  are  likewise 
found  in  several  of  the  larger  Visayan  isl- 
ands. Of  many  of  these  occurrences  noth- 
ing more  is  known  than  that  lignite  has 
been  found.  The  vegetation  is  so  luxuri- 
ant that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  something  of  a 
task  to  ascertain  anything  more  definite. 
At  some  points,  however,  the  seams  have 


name  denoting  coal  mountain  in  the  Vis- 
ayan tongue.  One  mine  in  Cebu  was 
working  on  a  small,  but  yet  a  commercial, 
scale  during  the  insurrection.  This  fuel 
is  used  by  local  steamers,  and  will  aid 
greatly  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  islands.  It  can  be  mined  at  a  large 
profit,  unless  the  price  of  Japanese  and 
Bornean  coal,  at  Manila,  should  sink  far 
below  any  level  it  has  yet  reached.  In 
case  of  war  our  naval  vessels  can  use  it, 
and  will  thus  be  independent  of  fuel  from 
neutral  ports. 

There  are  valuable  copper  deposits  in 
northern  Luzon,  in  the  province  of  Lepanto, 
and  the  natives  have  been  producing  the 
metal  on  a  small  scale  for  an  unknown 
number  of  centuries.    These  mines  are  now 
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somewhat  inaccessible,  but  it  is  believed 
that  narrow  gauge  roads  can  tap  the  dis- 
trict. Copper  ores  occur  at  various  other 
points  in  the  archipelago,  as  in  Mindanao 
and  Balabac,  but  little  is  known  of  their 
extent.  Fine  iron  ore  exists  in  Luzon, 
especially  near  Angat,  and  the  natives 
produce  an  excellent  steel  by  a  bloomery 
process.  Without  true  coal,  however,  the 
iron  industry  cannot  become  a  great  one. 

Gold  is  found  at  an  endless  number  of 
points  in  the  Philippines,  almost  every 
stream  which  cuts  the  older  rocks  carry- 
ing some  dust,  and  auriferous  quartz-veins 
also  are  known  at  several  points  in  Luzon 
and  in  Mindanao.  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  no  information  warranting  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  any  highly  important  gold- 
field  in  the  archipelago.  The  natives  are 
extremely  skilful  with  the  pan  and  have 
been  exploiting  the  gravels  for  centuries. 
They  also  understand  "  salting  "  a  mine. 
I  do  not  believe  they  have  left  any  great 
prizes  in  the  way  of  placers,  and,  to  some 
extent,  they  have  also  worked  the  quartz. 
I  consider  the  gold  resources  of  the  Phil- 
ippines comparable  with  those  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  rather  than  with  those  of 
Colorado,  or  California.  The  resources  of 
Mindanao  are  not  so  unknown  as  many 
suppose.  Competent  experts  made  ex- 
aminations, years  ago,  in  each  of  the  au- 
riferous provinces,  Misamis  and  Surigao, 
and  neither  of  them  reported  encouraging 
results.  Great  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  seeking  to  develop  gold  mining 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

No  important  quantities  of  other  me- 
tallic ores  have  been  found,  but  petroleum 
has  been  detected  at  some  points  in  Cebu, 


sulphur  is  abundant  in  several  volcanic 
districts,  but  especially  on  the  small  island 
of  Biliran  ;  kaolin  occurs  in  Laguna  prov- 
ince, and  the  island  of  Romblon  contains 
fine  marble. 

The  coast  line  of  the  Philippines  is  very 
extensive,  being  estimated  at  1 1,444  miles, 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  point  in  the 
islands  distant  more  than  sixty-five  miles 
from  the  sea.  So  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, this  intersection  of  the  country  by 
waterways  is  manifestly  a  great  advantage. 
The  whole  archipelago  has  an  area  a  lit- 
tle smaller  than  that  of  New  Mexico,  while 
the  long  shore  line  opens  the  country  as 
effectually  as  would  roads  in  New  Mexico 
measuring,  say,  5,700  miles  in  length.  It 
has  been  objected,  by  civilians,  that  the 
great  length  of  the  coast  renders  the  Phil- 
ippines peculiarly  open  to  the  attack  of 
an  enemy,  but  that  I  cannot  believe.  The 
military  control,  in  case  of  war,  will  not 
be  determined  by  stealthy  incursions  on 
some  out-of-the-way  coast,  but  by  the  sea 
power  in  being.  Our 
fleet  did  not  seek,  two 
years  ago,  to  effect  a 
lodgement  on  Min- 
doro  or  Samar,  nor  is 
a  fighting  squadron 
competent  for  such  a 
task.  The  control  of 
the  sea  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the 
control  of  the  land  ; 
the  defending  fleet 
must  be  sought  and 
conquered  before  the 
land  is  open  to  inva- 
sion,   and    that   fleet  Moros. 
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can  therefore  choose  where  it  will  fight. 
Thus,  our  archipelago  is  just  as  safe  as  if 
the  whole  area  formed  a  single,  circular 
island,  and  there  is  no  drawback  to  offset 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  land. 

To  present  an  adequate  discussion  of 
the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  require  a  volume,  but  a  few  notes 
concerning  them  cannot  well  be  omitted. 
The  dwarf  Nigritos  are  few  in  number, 
some  25,000  in  all,  and  are  rapidly  dying 
out.  They  are  only  to  be  found  in  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  to  which  they  were  driven 
when  the  Malayan  tribes  seized  the  coun- 
try by  right  of  conquest.  The  Nigritos 
play  a  smaller  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines  than  do  the  North  American 
aborigines  in  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
the  partially  civilized  tribes,  are  of  Malayan 
origin  ;  but,  even  excluding  the  so-called 
Mestizos,  who  will  be  described  a  little 
later,  ethnologists  say  that  the  Filipinos 
are  not  of  pure  Malay  blood.  However 
that  may  be,  the  more  important  tribes, 
such  as  the  Tagalos,  Pangasinanes,  and 
Macabebes,  the  Visayas,  and  the  Moros 
of  Jolo,  have  a  distinct,  common  type  and 
many  resemblances  in  character.  This 
type  and  character  are  similar  to  those  ex- 
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hibited  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. They  are  of  a  reddish  brown  col- 
or, have  broad  faces,  high  cheek-bones, 
low  nose-bridges,  level  eyes,  and  straight 
black  hair.  From  our  point  of  view,  all 
of  them  seem  immature,  by  which  is  meant 
that  their  characters  are  comparable  with 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  boys,  rather  than 
with  those  of  men  of  our  race.  Their 
principles  do  not  seem  fully  formed.  A  na- 
tive servant  will  be  faithful  and  honest  for 
years,  and  then  steal  a  paltry  sum,  perhaps 
to  buy  a  trinket  for  his  sweetheart.  They 
require  frequent  admonitions  to  duty. 
They  have  much  amour propre,  are  even 
touchy,  and  think  more  of  a  slight  than  of 
an  injury.  They  are  presuming,  and  gener- 
ally on  the  watch  to  see  how  far  they  can 
go.  They  are  both  suspicious  and  credu- 
lous. They  are  generous  and  hospitable, 
but  give  the  impression  of  neither  expect- 
ing gratitude  for  favors,  nor  feeling  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  somewhat  uncertain 
point,  for  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to 
betray  their  feelings  in  the  presence  of 
white  men.  They  are  not  frank,  and  their 
word  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  in  most 
cases.  They  are  apt  to  show  sullenness 
and  to  exhibit  insuperable  stubbornness. 
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As  a  rule  they  are  indolent  and  pleasure- 
loving,  though  capable  of  great  and  pro- 
longed exertion  on  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  considerable  bravery 
and  respect  it  in  others,  while  their  sense 
of  justice,  or,  at  least,  of  injustice,  is  very 
keen.  All  of  these  traits  are  frequently 
observed  in  boys  of  the  white  races,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  perplexity  on  the 
part  of  Americans  in  the  Philippines  will 
be  avoided  if  they  will  plan  to  deal  with 
natives  of  mature  years  as  they  would  deal 
at  home  with  school-boys.  At  forty,  the 
Filipino,  though  he  has  not  outlived  boy- 
ishness, usually  shows  diminishing  intelli- 
gence and  the  approach  of  old  age.  The 
Filipinos  have  some  admirable  qualities. 
They  are  extremely  temperate,  they  usu- 
ally have  their  tempers  under  good  con- 
trol, they  are  remarkably  cleanly,  and  very 
kind  to  their  families.  There  is  room  for 
belief  that  the  native  character  is  capable 
of  better  development  than  it  has  ordi- 
narily attained.  An  Englishman,  of  very 
large  experience  with  Filipinos,  assured 
me  that  lads  trained  up  from  youth  among 
Englishmen  are  much  more  frank,  truth- 
ful, and  honest  than  the  average  native; 
and  I  was  witness  to  the  improvement  of 
a  little  waif  taken  into  the  service  of  an 
officer,  who  is  as  good  as  he  is  gallant. 
There  is  ground  for  hope  that  the  Filipi- 
nos will  improve  by  contact  with  Ameri- 
cans, provided  that  we  send  among  them 
only  men  whose  characters  they  will  do 
well  to  copy. 

There  are,  of  course,  marked  differences 
between  the  tribes,  both  in  physiognomy 
and  character.  Only  the  Moros  seem  at 
all  merry,  and  this  can  hardly  be  due  to 
blood  alone,  since  thousands  of  natives 
from  the  north  have  been  captured,  en- 
slaved, and  incorporated  into  the  Moham- 
medan communities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Spanish  domination  was  merely  nomi- 
nal in  the  southern  islands.  The  Visaya 
is  more  docile,  less  excitable,  and  more 
trustworthy  than  the  Tagalo,  whose  pre- 
sumption has  made  him  disliked  by  his 
neighbors.  The  Moros  are  by  far  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Filipinos,  partly,  at  least, 
because  the  Koran  is  the  Gospel  of  War. 

Crosses  between  white  men  and  na- 
tives, or  between  Chinese  and  natives,  are 
known  to  the  Spaniards  as  mestizos.  They 
differ  from  the  pure  native,  somewhat  in 
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appearance,  and  still  more  in  character. 
The  Spanish  mestizo  is  lighter  in  color 
and  finer  of  feature  than  the  pure  native, 
and  he  has  more  beard.  He  is  also  more 
intelligent,  as  a  rule,  but  apt  to  be  proud, 
lazy,  and  untrustworthy,  aping  the  Span- 
ish official  class,  which,  though  drawn  from 
influential  circles  in  the  Peninsula,  seems 
to  have  been  recruited  among  their  least 
desirable  members.  The  Chinese  mes- 
tizos, as  a  rule,  have  a  yellow-brown  com- 
plexion, thin  beard  and  sloping  eyes,  the 
upper  lid  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  overlap 
the  lower  one  at  the  lower  end,  or  close  to 
the  nose.  The  resemblance  to  Chinamen 
would  be  more  apparent  were  it  not  that 
the  mestizos  dress  and  wear  their  hair  like 
Filipinos.  These  mestizos  are  generally 
much  more  energetic,  able,  crafty,  and  un- 
scrupulous than  any  other  native  class  in 
the  archipelago.  Aguinaldo  has  Chinese 
blood,  and  most  of  his  leaders  belong  to 
the  same  category.  They  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  men  of  Euro- 
pean blood,  feel  their  superiority  to  other 
natives,  and  seek  to  dominate  the  com- 
munity, by  fair  means  or  foul.  The  Chi- 
naman matures,  intellectually,  earlier  than 
the  European,  and  his  half-breed  offspring 
do  not  exhibit  the  immaturity  characteris- 
tic of  the  Malayan  natives.  But  for  the 
Chinese  mestizos,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  would  have  been  no  insurrection 
in  February,  1899.  It  is  estimated,  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  that  there  are  half  a 
million  descendants  of  Chinese  men  and 
Malay  women  in  the  islands,  but  I  incline 
to  the  belief  that  this  must  include  many 
in  whom  the  amount  of  foreign  blood  is 
so  small  as  to  affect  them  inappreciably. 
When  peace  is  re-established,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  mixed  breeds  will  turn 
their  energies  into  legitimate  channels,  but 
they  will  bear  watching  ;  and  if  there 
should  ever  be  another  outbreak  it  will  al- 
most certainly  be  due  to  these  people. 
In  Singapore,  I  was  told  that  the  mixed 
descendants  of  Chinese  and  Malays  are 
regarded  as  Chinese  of  local  nativity.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  thus  classified  in 
the  Philippines,  and  this  could  easily  be 
done  by  issuing  to  them  a  "  cedula  per- 
sonal," or  certificate  of  identification,  of  a 
different  color  and  series  from  that  granted 
to  other  natives,  excepting  native-born, 
full-blooded  Chinese. 
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None  of  the  full-blooded  Filipinos,  and 
very  few  even  of  the  mestizos,  have  dis- 
played any  originality  of  intellect  or  artis- 
tic invention.  They  undoubtedly  learn 
quickly  and  copy  faithfully,  but  they  seem 
to  be  perplexed  by  any  novel  situation 
or  problem,  and  merely  echo  or  reflect 
opinions  and  ideas.  Their  mentality  is 
distinctly  of  a  low  order.  That  they  will 
improve  to  some  extent  under  American 
education  is  probable,  but  the  experience 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies  is  not 
very  encouraging  in  this  direction.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Filipinos,  like  most  Ori- 
entals, are  adepts  at  grandiloquent  phrase- 
ology. General  Luna  and  his  brother, 
the  artist,  were  able  Chinese  mestizos,  and 
so  is  Paterno.  Rizal,  the  author  of  sorhe 
political  tracts,  disguised  as  novels,  who, 
since  his  martyrdom,  is  almost  worshipped 
by  the  Filipinos,  had  much  foreign  blood. 

Some  opponents  of  the  policy  of  annex- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands  seem  to  regard 
the  Filipinos  as  the  equals  or  superiors  of 
Americans,  while  others  of  the  same  school 
regard  them  as  barbarians.  In  short,  any 
stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with. 
A  very  distinguished  critic  of  the  adminis- 
tration refers  to  the  Filipinos  as  "  a  com- 
munity whose  members  live  on  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  their  mother  earth,  and 
clothe  themselves  very  much  as  did  our 
first  parents  after  expulsion  from  Eden." 
It  is  easy  to  test  this  matter.  According 
to  a  report  made  in  1894  by  the  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  at  Manila,  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  minister  for  agriculture 
for  the  colony,  there  were  then  under  cul- 
tivation over  eight  million  acres  of  land, 
or  about  one  acre  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  archipelago.  The  civil- 
ized, or  relatively  civilized,  natives,  even 
those  in  humble  life,  habitually  wear  white 
coats  and  trousers,  changing  almost,  or 
quite,  daily.  I  question  whether  there  is 
any  other  community  in  the  world  where 
the  average  man  possesses  more  suits  of 
clothes.  Filipinos  of  moderate  means, 
among  the  better  classes,  thinking  forty 
suits  hardly  ample.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
as  the  critic  referred  to  alleges,  enthusiasts 
have  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  but  the  anti-expansionists  may  be 
challenged  to  produce  from  the  writings 
of  the  "thick  and  thin  supporters  of  the 
administration"  a  more  irresponsible  state- 


ment than  the  one  given  in  quotation 
marks  above. 

The  Filipinos  display  energy  and  endur- 
ance in  doing  work  which  is  of  a  fitful  char- 
acter. Thus  rice-culture  is  very  laborious 
and  trying  until  the  elaborate  preparation 
of  the  ground,  the  ploughing  and  the 
planting  are  over  ;  but  immediately  after- 
ward comes  a  long  period  of  rest  while  the 
crop  grows.  In  fishing,  too,  they  are  in- 
dustrious, with  intermissions,  and  at  Cebu 
I  was  surprised  to  note  the  celerity  and 
vim  displayed  by  them  in  loading  a  cargo 
of  sugar.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  are  contented  to  provide  very  moder- 
ately for  the  immediate  future,  and  are  re- 
luctant to  undertake  steady,  hard  labor. 
Most  work  of  that  description  is  done  by 
Chinese,  as  it  is  throughout  the  entire  Far 
East.  There  has  been  a  Chinese  question 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  and  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  too  indus- 
trious John,  even  by  the  most  drastic 
measures,  such  as  wholesale  hanging. 
The  fact  is,  that  he  has,  thus  far,  proved 
indispensable,  and  his  loss  was  attended 
by  consequences  worse  than  the  evils  sup- 
posed to  result  from  his  presence.  It  may 
be  that  the  Filipino,  under  the  stimulus 
of  American  civilization,  will  develop  so 
many  wants  that  steady  employment  will 
be  required  to  gratify  them,  though  simi- 
lar races  under  Dutch  and  British  rule 
have  shown  little  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  at  any  rate  permissible  to  hope, 
that  at  least  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  archipelago  can  be  developed  with  na- 
tive labor,  while  the  thrifty  Chinamen  will 
assuredly  be  needed  for  some  classes  of 
hard  work. 

When  I  first  reached  Manila  the  clouds 
of  insurrection  were  already  gathering. 
Those  Filipinos  who  honestly  objected  to 
our  rule,  in  fact  desired  just  what  the 
United  States  expects  to  give  them,  as  is 
shown  conclusively  in  the  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission  ;  but  the  Filipinos 
are  in  that  state  of  immaturity  in  which 
words  are,  if  possible,  more  real  than 
deeds.  They  desired  the  name  of  inde- 
pendence, without  the  reality  of  it.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Aguinaldo,  how- 
ever, the  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
not  honest,  and  fomented  discontent  for 
their  own  ends.     They  spread  abroad,  by 
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falsehoods,  a  contempt  for  Americans, 
which,  once  disseminated,  rendered  strife 
inevitable  ;  because  only  by  fighting  could 
the  respect  of  the  people  be  regained. 
Now,  after  more  than  a  year,  the  storm 
of  insurrection  is  over,  and  only  a  few 
scattered  remnants  of  clouds  cast  their 
shadows  on  one  of  the  fairest  landscapes 
in  the  world.  The  insurrection  lasted  at 
least  twice  as  long  as  it  would  have  done 
had  the  rebels  not  received  aid  and  com- 
fort from  writers  and  speakers  here  at 
home.  The  insurgents  made  no  secret  of 
this. 

Fears  are  freely  expressed  that  the 
Philippines  may  never  be  of  considerable 
commercial  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  but  there  seem  very  plain  reasons 
for  a  more  cheerful  view.  If  the  resources 
of  the  islands  are  developed,  if  hemp,  su- 
gar, and  tobacco  are  produced  in  greatly 
increased  quantities,  railways  built  and 
mines  opened,  it  must  be  largely  by  the 
assistance  of  American  capital,  which  will 
share  in  the  gains.  If  the  islands  prosper, 
the  people  there  must  make  money.  And 
if  they  make  it,  they  will  spend  it.  This 
they  cannot  do  without  stimulating  com- 
merce somewhere,  and  if  a  goodly  share 
does  not  come  our  way,  it  must  be  be- 
cause we  are  not  enterprising  enough  to 
furnish  the  locomotives,  bridges,  rails, 
steam-ships,  agricultural  machinery,  elec- 
trical machinery,  mining  machinery,  print- 
ing presses,  hardware,  crockery,  furniture, 
dry  goods,  and  luxuries  which  they  will 
want.  What  makes  trade  ?  Surely  it  is 
the  existence  of  energetic  communities,  in- 
habiting regions  endowed  with  abundant 
natural  resources,  provided  with  facilities 
for  transportation,  and  reasonably  free 
from  legal  restrictions  on  trade.  Trade 
follows  the  flag  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  Great  Britain  is  our  best  customer,  and 
we  are  hers.  We  cannot  depend  on  hav- 
ing the  whole  trade  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands because  we  own  them,  and  other 
countries  will  surely  get  a  portion;  but 
our  commerce  with  the  archipelago  will 
be  proportionate  to  its  prosperity,  and  to 
our  own  enterprise.  Taking  the  latter  for 
granted,  our  aim,  even  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  should  be  to  make  the  Philippines 
as  prosperous  as  we  possibly  can.  Our  im- 
migrants will,  or  should,  supply  energy  and 
an  example  of  it  to  the  natives ;  nature  has 


provided  resources,  and,  in  large  measure, 
facilities  for  transportation,  which  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  numerous  short  rail- 
ways and  trolley  lines.  That  is  a  matter 
which  private  capital  will  arrange.  But  it 
is  our  government  which  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  instituting  a  body  of  laws  in  the 
Philippines  which  shall  not  hamper  trade. 
A  manufacturing  community,  or  at  least 
the  manufacturing  portion  of  a  commu- 
nity, may  benefit  by  a  protective  tariff. 
The  Philippines  do  not  constitute  a  man- 
ufacturing community,  and  will  probably 
never  do  so  on  any  large  scale.  For  the 
time  being,  and  until  they  achieve  such 
prosperity  as  present  conditions  permit, 
free  trade  is  to  their  interest,  and  they 
should  have  it ;  drawing  their  main  finan- 
cial resources  from  internal  revenue,  as  do 
the  Straits  Settlements.  By  that  time  the 
inhabitants  will  be  in  a  condition  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  it  be  for  their  in- 
terest to  foster  manufactures  by  a  tariff. 

In  preceding  centuries,  Spanish  gal- 
leons, loaded  at  Manila,  made  their  slow 
way  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  deeply  la- 
den with  the  most  precious  merchandise  ; 
silks,  embroideries,  bullion,  gems,  spices 
and  the  like.  These  treasures  were  pro- 
duced in  very  small  part  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Most  of  them  came  from  India, 
Siam,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  China  and 
Japan.  In  those  days  Hong-Kong  (or 
rather  Victoria,  on  the  island  of  Hong- 
Kong)  and  Singapore  did  not  exist,  and 
Manila  was  the  great  entrepot  of  the  trade 
of  the  Far  East.  The  commercial  suprem- 
acy dropped  from  the  nerveless  hands  of 
Spain,  naturally  fell  to  the  elder  branch 
of  our  race.  Is  there  now  room  for  a 
third  great  commercial  centre  on  the 
China  Sea  ?  The  distance  between  Ma- 
nila and  Hong-Kong  is  about  the  same 
as  between  Boston  and  Charleston,  or 
between  Glasgow  and  Bordeaux  ;  while 
Singapore  is  more  than  twice  as  far  away. 
Manila  can  be  reached  from  the  United 
States,  without  considerable  danger  of 
typhoons,  by  passing  to  the  southward  of 
Luzon.  It  lies  on  the  track  from  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  to  Hong-Kong,  and  is 
very  centrally  situated  with  reference  to 
China,  Tonquin,  and  Borneo.  Manila  is 
just  a  few  miles  nearer  the  Suez  Canal 
than  is  Hong-Kong,  and  the  two  ports  are 
each  about  the  same  distance  from  Yoko- 
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hama  and  from  San  Francisco.  Luzon, 
like  Great  Britain,  is  separated  from  the 
main-land  by  a  "  silver  streak  of  sea," 
and  that  separation  should  be  as  advan- 
tageous in  the  Pacific  as  it  has  proved  to 
be  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  only  enthusi- 
astic Republicans  who  believe  that  the 
ancient  commercial  importance  of  Manila, 
under  the  Spaniards,  can  be  revived  under 
American  rule.  I  found  that  the  English 
merchants  in  the  Far  East  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  Manila  eventually  rival  in 
importance  Hong-Kong,  which,  excepting 
Liverpool,  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  ship- 
ping port  in  the  whole  world.  But  if  we 
desire  to  make  a  centre  of  commerce  in 
the  American  East  Indies  which  will  rival 
the  great  English  ports,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  there  extend  to  trade  the  same  facili- 
ties which  they  afford  it. 

The  Philippines  cannot  prosper  without 
having  a  strong  effect  on  the  States  of 
the  Union  which  front  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  spite  of  a  fine  climate  and 
great  natural  wealth,  those  States  have 
languished  as  compared  with  these  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  their  prosperity  has 
been  a  lack  of  commerce.  Even  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  relation  between  the 
Pacific  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  was  so  evident  to  that 
clear-minded  traveller,  F.  Jagor,  that  he 
predicted  the  ultimate  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  to  this  country.  He  saw,  in 
such  a  step,  one  of  those  consequences  of 
political  and  commercial  evolution  which 
are  as  inevitable  as  the  effects  of  heredity, 
and  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  free- 
will. 

For  my  own  part  I  look  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  new  dependencies  for  benefits 
far  transcending  mere  commercial  pros- 
perity. As  human  beings  fail  to  develop 
their  best  qualities  until  the  inarticulate 
appeals  of  children  touch  their  hearts,  and, 
with  irresistible  eloquence,  excite  unselfish 
emotions,  where  such  perhaps  had  seldom 
been  entertained  before  ;  so  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  nothing  so  improves  the 
character  of  a  nation  as  responsibility  for 
the  weal  or  woe  of  dependent  peoples, 
who,  in  large  measure  at  least,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  suzerain.     I  know   there  is 


another  doctrine.  I  know  that  it  is  said 
by  one  far  wiser  than  I,  and  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  colonial 
government  under  the  rule  of  the  most 
successful  of  colonizing  powers,  "  British 
policy  is  first,  last,  and  always  one  of  self- 
ishness." But  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  this  is  the  truth.  It  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  clearest  inductions  from  history 
that  British  politics  have  been  purified  by 
colonial  responsibilities  ;  that  the  ablest 
men  and  the  cleanest  men  in  Britain  have 
been  drawn  into  unselfish  service  of  the 
State  by  the  interest  attaching  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Empire,  and  the  dangers 
attending  it;  that  a  realization  of  the 
contemptible  meanness  of  dealing  unjust- 
ly with  inferiors  has  quickened  the  na- 
tional sense  of  public  honor  and  raised  it 
to  a  standard  unknown  elsewhere  ;  that 
in  dealing  unselfishly  with  plagues  and 
famines,  in  bringing  peace  and  prosperity 
to  millions  of  human  beings,  the  character 
of  the  whole  race  has  been  improved,  un- 
til over  vast  areas  of  semi-civilization  "on 
the  word  of  an  Englishman  "  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  affirmation.  I  am  not  eulogiz- 
ing the  British  ;  I  am  well  aware  of  their 
many  faults,  but  I  defy  anyone  to  show 
that  the  vast  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  English  character,  public  and 
private,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  is 
not,  in  very  great  measure,  due  to  the  ef- 
forts made  to  deal  honorably  with  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  Empire. 

We,  too,  must  rise  to  the  occasion. 
We  absolutely  must  send  our  best  men 
into  public  life.  We  must  make  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  our  highest  aspiration : 
worth  any  personal  sacrifice  ;  we  must 
banish  trickery  and  corruption  from  the 
dark  corners  where  they  still  lurk.  We 
must  deal  beneficently  with  our  depend- 
encies ;  it  will  demand  our  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  do  so,  and  success  will  bring  its 
rewards  at  home  as  well  as  over  seas.  All 
this  can  be  done,  and  will  be  begun  as 
soon  as  the  people  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  To  doubt  it  is  to  doubt  the 
capacity  and  honesty  of  the  race.  Were 
we  to  fail,  we  should  deserve  the  loss  and 
the  humiliation  which  would  attend  our 
decadence.  But  we  shall  not  fail ;  we 
shall  succeed. 
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HAT  is  historic  atmosphere, 
and  how  may  historic  at- 
mosphere be  imparted  to  a 
novel  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  must  present 
themselves,  with  more  or 
less  interest  and  vexation  nowadays,  to 
many  readers  and  to  all  writers  of  histori- 
cal fiction. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  define  terms,  the 
full  meaning  of  which  it  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  grasp.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a 
simple  answer  to  my  first  question,  to 
define  historic  atmosphere,  briefly,  as  the 
application  of  realism  to  historical  fiction. 
But  the  definition  may  remain  an  enigma 
to  persons  who  have  not  gone  deep  enough 
into  history  to  know  what  the  real  life  of 
the  world  has  been  at  various  periods. 
Few  persons,  even  among  those  who  read 
history,  care  to  go  farther  into  the  subject 
than  such  authors  as  Knight,  Green,  and 
Guizot  may  lead  them.  Many  take  up 
modern  works  which  treat  of  important 
periods,  such  as  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  the 
Great  "  and  Motley's  "  Dutch  Republic." 
But  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  the 
original  sources  of  history — the  chroni- 
cles, memoirs,  and  letters — (excepting  a 
rare  few  that  possess  literary  merit)  are 
sealed  books.  They  are  too  tedious  and 
frequently  too  licentious  for  systematic  pe- 
rusal by  persons  not  especially  interested 
in  the  subject  of  original  historical  re- 
search. Yet  it  is  in  such  chronicles  and 
memoirs  that  the  essential  life  of  a  period 
and  its  people  is  to  be  found. 

If  history  is  to  be  treated  as  a  science 
and  not  as  a  mere  entertaining  array  of 
facts,  it  should  be  studied  from  the  lower 
classes  upward — not  from  the  top  down- 
ward. If  there  is  a  science  of  history — 
and  certainly  there  is — it  is  but  another 
name  for  the  science  of  human  conduct. 
If  that  science  has  progressed  slowly  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  is  because  those 
who  have  left  us  the  meagre  historic  rec- 
ord that  we  possess,  wishing  to  glorify 
kings  and  mighty  personages,  have  given 


us  only  a  poor  fragment  of  what  was  done 
by  the  swarming  thousands  of  humanity  in 
by-gone  days.  The  source  from  which 
facts  may  be  gleaned  whereon  to  base  the 
principles  of  such  a  science  is  the  peo- 
ple, who,  as  individuals,  are  the  medium 
through  which  its  laws  must  act  ;  whose 
composite  motives,  culminating  in  na- 
tional movements,  are  the  net  results. 

One  might  learn  by  heart  all  the  acts  of 
parliaments  and  all  the  deeds  of  kings  and 
armies,  and  yet  know  little  of  what  the 
people  thought  and  did,  and  how  they 
lived  at  various  periods  of  the  world's  life. 
To  acquire  this  knowledge  one  must  dig 
down  to  the  level  of  everyday  life.  To 
explain  the  acts  of  a  people,  one  must  go 
behind  the  scenes  and  learn  the  motives, 
great  and  small,  that  have  stirred  them  to 
action. 

The  laws  of  a  country  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reflect  the  private  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  an  example,  take  the  sumptuary 
laws  regarding  dress.  Even  in  the  case  of 
such  laws  one  is  apt  to  be  misled.  When 
we  learn  that  parliament  decreed  that 
none  but  those  of  royal  blood  should  wear 
purple,  we  might  feel  justified  in  suppos- 
ing that  burgher  women  did  not  dress  in 
that  color.  We  know  that  certain  other 
colors  were  prohibited  to  all  classes  below 
the  noblesse,  and  by  exclusion  we  might 
discover  the  colors  which  we  suppose 
would  be  worn  by  the  gentry,  burghers, 
and  peasants.  But  when  we  learn,  from 
the  minute  details  of  a  letter,  that  a  rich 
burgher's  wife  was  placed  upon  the  pillory 
because,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  she  wore 
a  purple  gown,  we  find  not  only  that  the 
burgher  ladies  wore  prohibited  colors, 
stealthily  perhaps,  but  that  in  common 
with  women  of  all  ages,  they  had  a  strong 
penchant  for  forbidden  fruit.  Indeed,  we 
may  say,  that  the  farther  back  we  go  in 
history,  the  stronger  we  seem  to  find  the 
disposition,  in  both  men  and  women,  to  do 
the  forbidden  thing.  No  woman  now- 
adays would  eat  an  apple  in  the  face  of 
the  dire  consequences  that  Eve  well  knew 
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would  befall  her.  And  few  would  wear  a 
color,  the  donning  of  which  might  lead 
them  to  the  pillory. 

Respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  it  are 
at  once  the  great  cause  and  symbol  of 
our  progression  toward  good.  Medical 
and  legal  science  have  done  more  to  ad- 
vance our  civilization  than  any  other 
cause — the  one  by  compelling  respect  for 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  the  other  by  creating 
regard  for  the  laws  of  man.  For  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  we  have  no  less 
authority  than  the  great  Draper.  The 
farther  back  we  travel  in  our  civilization, 
the  less  respect  we  find  for  either  scientific 
or  municipal  law  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
laws  of  man  are  of  less  service  in  reflect- 
ing the  lives  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
made. 

In  other  words,  the  history  of  wars, 
laws,  and  statecraft  is  not  the  history  of  a 
people,  although  it  may  frequently  be 
made  useful  in  determining  the  color  of 
individual  life.  I  will  give  an  illustration. 
During  the  War  of  the  Three  Joans,  Philip 
VI.  of  France,  who  held  his  throne  to  the 
exclusion  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  by 
reason  of  the  Salic  law,  under  which  no 
kingdom  or  great  fief  of  the  crown  could 
be  inherited  by  or  through  a  woman,  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Joan  of  Blois  in  her 
claim  for  Flanders,  because  Joan's  hus- 
band, Charles  of  Blois,  was  Philip's 
nephew.  By  reason  of  that  fact,  Edward 
III.  of  England,  whose  mother,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Salic  law,  would  have  in- 
herited the  French  throne,  upheld  the 
cause  of  Joan  of  Montfort,  who  fought  in 
the  place  of  her  imprisoned  husband.  In 
her  behalf  Edward  insisted  that  the  Salic 
law  should  not  be  violated,  and  that  Flan- 
ders could  not  be  inherited  by  or  through 
a  woman,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he,  Edward,  claimed  the  French  throne 
through  his  mother.  The  French  and 
English  people  were  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  respective  kings  in  this 
matter,  and  freely  gave  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  toward  their  support. 

From  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  is 
easy  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause,  and 
to  conclude  that  individuals  of  that  time, 
from  king  to  peasant,  cared  little  or  no- 
thing for  consistency.  In  truth,  there  was 
no  jewel  of  that  name.  A  novelist  might, 
therefore,  with  safety  make  his  characters 


act  with  great  inconsistency  and  still  be 
true  to  life.  Again,  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland  teach  us  that  the 
people  were  half  savage. 

Thus  from  a  certain  class  of  state  events 
rich  conclusions  may  now  and  then  be 
drawn.  But  the  little  facts  of  every-day 
life  furnish  us  our  best  view  of  a  people. 

When  we  learn  that  a  great  and  rich 
nobleman,  whose  castles  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  possessed  but  one 
feather  bed,  and  that  he  took  it  with  him 
when  he  travelled,  and  considered  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  testamentary  item,  we 
have  a  fact,  which  with  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  as  a  naturalist  may 
construct  an  animal  from  a  single  bone,  is 
full  of  suggestive  material  for  atmosphere. 

Another  great  nobleman  willed  an  iron 
cooking-pot  to  a  relative  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  relative  took  a  long  jour- 
ney to  claim  his  legacy.  Again  we  have 
condensed  atmosphere  capable  of  great 
expansion. 

Old  Margaret  Paston  writes  to  her  son, 
Sir  John,  that  she  did  "  whop "  his 
daughter  Marjorie — a  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen — "  right  lustily  three  several 
times,"  because  she  was  a  "perverse 
huzzy  "  touching  one  Richard  Calle  with 
whom  she,  fair  Marjorie,  was  in  love,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  her  said  grandam  in 
that  case  made  and  provided.  There  we 
have  the  sweet  old  atmosphere  in  which 
girls  loved  perversely  ;  an  atmosphere 
common  to  all  times,  past,  present,  and, 
let  us  hope,  future.  We  also  learn  that 
the  grandam  was  the  controlling  spirit  in 
the  household.  That  was  an  atmosphere 
peculiar  to  the  past  ;  for  a  grandam 
nowadays  is  usually  content  to  occupy  a 
back  seat,  while  granddaughters  occupy 
the  right  hand  front  box.  Think  of 
"  whopping  right  lustily"  an  eighteen  year 
old  daughter  of  one  of  our  rich  modern 
knights  ! 

In  the  "  whopping"  of  Marjorie  Paston 
we  have  more  atmosphere  than  we  should 
find  in  a  thousand  battles  fought  ;  yet  the 
fact  that  Marjorie  was  "whopped"  has  no 
historic  value  to  one  who  seeks  to  learn, 
by  the  acts  of  kings,  parliaments,  and  ar- 
mies, the  stories  and  the  destinies  of  peo- 
ples. To  those  who  seek  the  truth,  the 
story  of  Marjorie  means  a  great  deal  more 
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than  does  the  fact  that  the  Black  Prince 
appropriated  the  crest  and  motto  of  the 
old  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  whom  he 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  still  bears  them.  I  shall 
digress  to  tell  you  that  Marjorie,  despite 
grandam,  father,  mother,  two  priests  and 
one  bishop  married  her  Richard  finally. 
In  that  fact  we  find  an  atmosphere  com- 
mon to  all  times  ;  for  when  a  woman  will 
— you  know  the  rest.  'Tis  vain  to  say 
her  "  nay." 

The  sources  from  which  we  may  easily 
and  most  accurately  glean  the  right  kind 
of  material  for  historic  atmosphere  are  the 
memoirs,  letters,  and  chronicles  of  the  peo- 
ple. Not  those  coming  from  the  hands  of 
seneschals  and  ministers,  who  wrote  to  glo- 
rify kings  and  princes  ;  but  from  the  peo- 
ple who  wrote  of  themselves  and  for  them- 
selves ;  from  the  poets,  the  monks,  and  the 
letter-writers.  As  examples  I  shall  men- 
tion Matthew  of  Paris,  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, and  Roger  of  Hovedon,  among 
the  monks.  Of  the  family  letters,  those 
of  the  Pastons  have  no  equal  for  histori- 
cal value.  Memoirs  we  have  in  great 
number.  To  give  even  a  partial  list  of 
them  would  take  up  too  much  space  here, 
but  I  shall  mention  a  few  in  the  class 
which  I  deem  most  valuable  :  those  of 
de  Gramont,  Madame  du  Barry,  the  Prin- 
cess Palatinate-d' Orleans,  and,  best  of  all, 
dear  old  Pepys.  Pepys  has  done  a  greater 
work  for  his  time  in  preserving  its  color 
than  either  Clarendon  or  ponderous  Dr. 
Burnett  has  done  in  recording  the  acts  of 
kings,  parliaments,  and  armies. 

I  have  defined  historic  atmosphere  as 
realism  applied  to  historical  fiction.  Now 
permit  me  to  define  the  definition.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  make  my  supplemental  defi- 
nition clear  by  showing  both  how  realism 
may  and  may  not  be  achieved  in  an  his- 
torical novel. 

First,  it  cannot  be  created  by  merely  re- 
citing historical  facts  of  the  period,  unless 
those  facts  are  essentially  incident  to  the 
time  in  which  they  occurred  and  probably 
would  not  occur  in  any  other  time.  To 
select  such  facts  with  accuracy,  an  author 
should  intimately  know  the  conditions  of 
all  periods  in  order  to  assure  himself  that 
the  facts  which  he  uses  to  impart  the  color 
of  the  particular  period  of  which  he  writes 
belong  to  no  other  period.      Few  persons 


have  a  knowledge  so  exhaustive  ;  and  it 
follows  that  one  who  relies  upon  a  judicious 
sprinkling  of  historical  facts  through  his 
pages  to  give  verisimilitude  to  his  narra- 
tive, however  interesting  those  facts  may 
be,  will  be  apt  to  fail  of  his  purpose,  by 
giving  to  the  time  of  which  he  treats  an 
atmosphere  that  might  belong  to  a  dozen 
other  periods.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  fact 
which  might  have  belonged  to  several 
periods  should  never  be  used  in  an  his- 
torical romance,  but  that  it  is  out  of  place 
if  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  imparting 
atmosphere. 

For  example  :  a  novelist  wishing  to 
give  atmosphere  to  a  story  of  the  protec- 
torate in  England  might  tell  how  old  Noll, 
being  drunk  one  night,  went  out  into  Lon- 
don ;  how  he  found  upon  the  streets  a 
coach  drawn  by  four  lusty  horses  ;  how, 
for  frolic,  he  put  the  postilions  upon  the 
inside,  himself  drove  the  coach  about  the 
town  for  awhile,  and  upset  the  cumber- 
some concern,  greatly  to  the  damage  of 
the  skin  upon  the  Protector's  face.  The 
occurrence  really  happened,  and,  as  a  fact, 
it  is  interesting  and  curious  and  might 
easily  be  made  useful  in  a  story ;  but  it 
can  give  no  atmosphere  to  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  because  such  frolics  are  com- 
mon to  all  periods.  In  truth  it  would  be 
misleading  ;  for  Cromwell  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  of  his  time  were  more  sober 
and  more  moral  than  either  their  prede- 
cessors or  successors. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  facts 
of  exceeding  value  and  importance. 

If  the  novelist  should  tell  us,  as  a  part  of 
his  story,  not  as  a  mere  item  of  informa- 
tion, that  the  Puritans  gave  to  their  chil- 
dren such  baptismal  names  as  "  Praise- 
God,"  u  Christ- died  -  to-save-the-world  " 
and  "  If-Christ-had-not-died-you-would- 
have-been-damned,"  he  would  give  at- 
mosphere to  his  story  ;  for  such  lugubrious 
"piety  "  could  have  come  from  no  other 
people  than  the  Puritans,  with  their  osten- 
tatious holiness  and  their  "  high-blown 
pride  "  in  humbleness.  Still,  such  baptis- 
mal names  were  a  sign  of  good,  and  to  the 
conditions  which  fostered  them  England 
and  America  owe  a  mighty  debt. 

But  even  the  useful  fact  must  be  prop- 
erly used  if  atmosphere  is  to  be  imparted 
by  it.  It  must  of  necessity  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  story.      It  must  be  used 
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only  to  enhance  and  to  aid  the  telling  of 
the  tale.  Be  it  never  so  curious  or  pecul- 
iar to  its  time  it  must  not  be  dragged  in. 
Novelists  (I  here  betray  the  craft)  are 
compelled  to  create  situations  in  order 
that  they  may  lead  up  to  certain  things 
they  wish  to  say,  or  facts  they  wish  to 
use.  That,  however,  must  be  done  adroit- 
ly ;  for  most  readers  resent  a  trap  laid  by 
a  writer  in  order  that  he  may  exploit 
his  learning  or  his  wit.  Of  all  forms  of 
evil  that  beset  the  historical  novelist,  the 
greatest  is  the  temptation  to  display  his- 
torical knowledge,  but  a  writer  who 
coerces  his  pen  into  such  a  display  dulls 
his  page. 

If  I  am  right,  it  follows  that  to  create 
historic  atmosphere  by  the  use  of  mere 
historical  facts,  the  material  employed  must 
not  only  be  peculiarly  incident  to  the 
period  treated,  but  it  must  be  so  wrought 
into  the  web  and  woof  of  the  story  as  to 
make  it  seem  necessary  and  incident  to 
its  movement. 

If  a  novelist  wishes  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  his  work,  he  must  contrive  that 
his  book  shall  be  read  with  ease,  and  that 
all  its  virtues  shall  be  clearly  discernible. 
Few  readers  are  inclined  to  study  a  novel. 
I  f  readers  can  be  made  to  feel  the  chief 
effects  of  a  story,  among  them  its  atmos- 
phere, without  becoming  conscious  of  the 
author's  deliberate  intent,  the  work  has 
been  well  done.  There  should  be  no  fin- 
ger-boards in  a  novel.  The  story  should 
give  color  and  expression  to  its  best  points 
without  explanation,  and,  if  possible,  with- 
out exciting  consciousness  in  the  reader 
of  how  he  has  been  affected.  If  a  reader 
is  so  careless  as  to  miss  the  good,  the  loss 
is  his  own. 

Another  method,  now  much  abused,  for 
imparting  atmosphere  to  an  historical  nov- 
el is  a  partial  use  of  the  language  of  the 
period  in  which  the  events  of  the  story 
occurred.  By  this  method  the  reader, 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  English,  old  and 
new,  may  easily  be  led  astray.  The  lan- 
guage of  a  story  may,  of  course,  impart 
true  atmosphere  ;  but  if  it  does,  the  lan- 
guage must  be  that  of  the  period  in  which 
the  scenes  of  the  story  lie.  A  critic,  re- 
cently writing  of  a  novel,  said,  that  a 
strong  historic  atmosphere  was  imparted 
to  it  by  the  judicious  use  now  and  then  of 
old-time  phrases.      Had    the    story    been 


written  in  the  language  of  its  day  no  one 
would  have  read  it,  and  few  could  have 
done  so,  for  the  language  of  its  period  is 
almost  a  foreign  tongue  to  us.  To  avoid 
this  calamity  the  author  used  a  few  well- 
known  phrases  of  the  period  of  which  he 
wrote,  belonging  to  the  class  of  "  me- 
thinks,"  and  the  rest  of  his  composition 
was  in  nineteenth  century  English.  In 
other  words,  he  wrote  in  a  language  never 
spoken  by  Englishmen  ;  and  those  of  his 
readers  who  happened  not  to  know  old 
English,  labored  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  the  quaint  expressions  gave 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  language  used 
was  an  historical  tongue.  In  short,  it 
was  a  style  manufactured  by  the  author. 
The  language  was  not  real  and  could 
not  create  realism. 

There  are  but  two  efficient  alternatives 
offered  an  author  in  choosing  language  as 
a  medium  of  expression  for  an  historical 
novel  ;  he  may  use  the  genuine  tongue 
of  the  period  ;  or,  relying  upon  other 
methods  for  imparting  atmosphere,  he 
may  write  in  his  own  language. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  rare  historic 
atmosphere  in  Scott's  novels,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  attributed  to  Scott's 
style  of  writing.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  revelled  in  "  Ivanhoe "  and  "  The 
Talisman"  since  he  was  a  child, and  hopes 
to  enjoy  them  so  long  as  his  reading  days 
shall  last,  but  he  ventures  to  assert  that 
the  language  in  those  great  books  is  false. 
It  is  neither  the  language  of  Saxon-Nor- 
man England  nor  of  Scott's  day.  It  has 
misled  many  readers.  Fascinating  as 
Scott's  novels  are — and  for  sustained  ro- 
mantic interest  "  Quentin  Durward  "  has 
not  its  peer — few  of  them  have  any  true 
atmosphere  imparted  by  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.  Many  of  them 
create  a  false  impression  by  reason  of 
their  artificial  style.  Certainly  Scott  could 
not  have  imparted  atmosphere  to  "  Ivan- 
hoe "  and  "  Kenilworth  "  by  the  same 
style  ;  their  periods  were  centuries  apart. 
With  equal  truth  may  it  be  said  that  he 
could  not  have  imparted  realism  to 
"  Quentin  Durward,"  by  sprinkling  his 
pages  with  old-time  English  phrases.  The 
language  of  its  period  was  Old  French. 
Even  had  Scott  used  English  of  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.,  he  could  not  have  created 
an  atmosphere  of  Old  France. 
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Sir  Thomas  More's  fragmentary  history 
of  Richard  III.  is  probably  the  best  spec- 
imen of  early  English  composition  extant. 
Yet  More  wrote  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  period  of  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward."  Had  Scott  been  tempted  to  use 
even  the  language  of  More's  "  Richard," 
I  can  assure  you  that  rare,  sweet  "  Quen- 
tin" would  never  have  brought  its  infinite 
fund  of  delight  to  a  world  thirsty  for  the 
beautiful. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  eluci- 
dation of  this  fact,  a  few  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  which  most  readers  would  have 
found  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  tale  of  high  adventure 
in  old  France,  had  Scott  used  the  English 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Abusions,  frauds.  Adhibit,  admitted.  Al- 
moise,  alms.  Balk  out,  to  emit.  Brast,  preterit 
of  burst.  Bred,  breath.  Briganders,  coa.isoi  mail. 
Bushment,  a  cluster.  Chamberer,  an  intimate 
companion.  Comen,  participle  of  come.  Conster, 
explain.  Could,  knew.  Drifts,  impulse.  Eft- 
soons,  again.  Egal,  equal.  Encheason,  cause. 
Ensample,  instance.  Et/ie,  easy.  Border,  un- 
willing. Trotting,  rubbing.  Gain-called,  re- 
called. Gins,  snares.  Hawsed,  increased.  Im- 
portable, intolerable.  Jubard,  endanger.  Leger, 
slight.  Eief,  dear.  Manque  Hers,  murderers. 
Maugre,  in  spite  of.  Mo,  plural  of  more.  Or, 
before.  Ought,  owed.  Barfitly,  perfectly.  Per- 
case,  perhaps.  Pill,  to  plunder.  Poll,  to  plun- 
der. Reave,  to  plunder.  Recidivatwn,  relapse. 
Rowne,  to  whisper.  Sazater,  a  cobbler.  States, 
nobleman.  Strange,  loath.  Togged,  plucked. 
Tone,  the  one.  Tuition,  protection.  Weerish, 
weak.      Wite,  wrong.      IVried,  turned. 

The  old  Saxon  language  contained  not 
more  than  five  thousand  words  ;  the  old 
Norman- French  an  equal  number.  When 
those  languages  began  to  blend,  many 
words  were  lost  from  each,  and  the  hy- 
brid tongue  was  numerically  but  little 
richer  than  either  of  its  parents.  Shake- 
speare used  only  fifteen  thousand  words. 
Milton  used  but  ten  thousand  words,  and 
Spencer  even  less  than  Milton.  Of  course  I 
do  not  assert  that  Shakespeare  used  all  the 
words  of  the  English  language  at  his  time; 
but  if  he  used  only  one-third  of  them,  there 
were  in  all  at  his  command  about  forty-five 
thousand  words.  We  now  have  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words,  and 
I  believe  there  does  not  live  a  man  whose 
knowledge  is  so  accurate  and  exhaustive 
as  to  enable  him  to  write  a  story,  even  of 


so  recent  a  period  as  that  of  Shakespeare, 
in  words  used  only  at  that  time. 

That  fact  alone  seems  to  me  to  show 
the  utter  inutility  of  language  as  a  means 
to  historic  atmosphere. 

When  I  first  read  Thackeray's  inimi- 
table burlesques,  "  A  Legend  of  the 
Rhine,"  and  "  Rowena  and  Rebecca,"  I 
thought  that  the  days  of  "  What,  ho,  with- 
in there,"  "  gadzooks,"  "  sooth  to  say," 
"  methinks,"  "  thee  and  thou  "  were  num- 
bered ;   but,  alas,  they  still  live. 

Unless  an  author  can  maintain,  without 
deviation,  from  the  first  to  the  last  pages 
of  his  book,  the  language  of  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  his  work  will  be  better, 
his  pages  will  be  more  easily  read  ;  and 
whatever  true  atmosphere  he  may  be  able 
to  create  in  other  ways  will  be  more  con- 
vincing if  he  writes  in  the  language  of  his 
own  times.  No  books  have  a  stronger 
flavor  of  their  own  period  than  the  D'Ar- 
tagnan  romances  well  translated  into  mod- 
ern English. 

It  were  as  well  for  an  English  author 
to  attempt  to  give  German  atmosphere 
to  a  story  of  German  life  by  writing  it  in 
broken  English,  as  to  attempt  to  give  old- 
time  flavor  to  an  old-time  tale  by  writing 
in  a  tongue  composed  of  both  the  old  and 
the  new. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conclusions,  atmos- 
phere may  be  imparted  by  facts  and  lan- 
guage, subject  to  the  conditions  above 
stated.  These  two  methods,  although 
generally  attempted,  more  frequently  fail 
than  succeed.  Novels  wherein  old-time 
phrases  and  historical  facts  only  are  relied 
upon  to  give  old-time  color  are  accepted 
without  question  perhaps  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  period  of  which  the 
novels  treat,  or  do  not  care  to  analyze  the 
question.  But  to  an  inquiring  mind,  know- 
ing the  period,  such  a  novel  as  to  its  at- 
mosphere is  usually  as  disappointing  as 
wet  gunpowder  It  is  from  the  setting  of 
the  story  and  from  the  acts,  motives,  and 
methods  of  thought  of  the  characters  that 
true  atmosphere  may  be  imparted.  What 
the  characters  are  made  to  feel,  do,  and 
say  gives  real  atmosphere.  What  they  say 
is  the  important  matter  ;  not  how  they  say 
it.  Motive  is  the  ground  color  for  all  his- 
torical pictures. 

There  is  no  period  in  history  of  which 
we  have  a  complete  view.    At  best  we  can 
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only  catch  glimpses  of  the  environment  of 
men  and  women  who  have  preceded  us, 
and  who  have  faded  into  the  dim,  hazy 
light  of  the  past.  We  have  but  fragment- 
ary pictures,  that  come  to  us  in  sections, 
like  the  picture-blocks  of  a  child,  with 
many  parts  missing.  Those  parts  which 
we  lack  we  try  to  fill  in  as  best  we  can, 
guiding  our  hands,  as  we  draw,  by  the 
parts  we  have.  We  do  our  best,  and  there 
is  still  left  a  disappointing  blank.  We  can 
never  arrive  at  a  complete  picture.  But 
we  attain  something,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  even  of  the  blocks  left  to  us  are 
misleading.  We  find  a  certain  condition, 
and  following  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  certain 
motives  grew  out  of  it  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people  who  lived  under  that  condi- 
tion. Men  and  women  are  moved  by 
impulse,  and  act  from  motives  ;  and  im- 
pulse, motives,  and  conditions  arise  re- 
ciprocally from  each  other.  Therefore, 
when  we  wish  to  complete  our  picture  we 
reason  from  conditions  to  acts,  when  we 
have  the  conditions  and  have  not  the 
acts.  Where  we  have  the  acts  and  not  the 
conditions  we  retrace  our  steps  from  acts 
to  conditions,  and  may  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions more  or  less  accurate.  For  ex- 
ample :  we  find  a  woman  taking  her  sick 
child  to  the  thumb-nail  of  a  saint  to  be 
cured  ;  or,  we  learn  of  parents  taking  their 
daughter  to  a  famous  priest,  that  devils 
may  be  cast  out  of  her,  and  we  at  once 
conclude  that  there  must  have  been  a 
condition  of  great  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  religious  zeal.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  have  no  knowledge  of  such  acts, 
but  if  we  find  a  condition  of  great  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  religious  zeal,  we 
are  safe  in  concluding  that  certain  classes 
of  occurrences  took  place.  If  we  find 
rules  governing  trial  by  combat,  although 
we  may  not  during  a  long  period  be  able 
to  learn  of  one  trial  having  been  fought, 
we  are  safe  in  supposing  there  were  many. 
Thus  we  know  from  conditions  that  peo- 
ple talked  and  thought  about  relic  cures 
and  the  casting  out  of  devils,  as  we  talk 
nowadays  about  anti-toxin  and  germs. 
We  also  know  that  people  talked  about 
the  institution  of  trial  by  combat  ;  that 
they  abused  and  praised  it,  condemned 
and  approved  it,  exactly  as  we  treat  our 
Supreme  Court. 


During  the  time  of  George  I.  we  find 
the  two  Konigsmark  brothers  and  their 
beautiful  sister,  Aurora,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Marshal  Saxe,  in  pursuit  of  ad- 
venture from  court  to  court.  We  find  the 
trio  gambling  and  stealing ;  we  see  the 
brothers  murder  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand  " 
upon  his  wedding  night,  in  London,  be- 
cause Tom's  bride  had  refused  the  elder 
Konigsmark.  Again,  we  find  them  in  Paris 
and  Vienna,  and  scattered  through  the 
German  courts,  taking  unfair  advantage 
in  games  and  duels.  We  find  the  sister 
making  all  the  mischief  and  doing  all  the 
evil  possible  for  a  beautiful  woman,  which 
in  itself  is  no  trifling  matter.  Still,  we 
find  them  dancing,  singing,  feasting,  and 
drinking  in  the  best  of  company.  Brother 
Philip  was  as  pretty  a  villain  as  ever  lived. 
Thackeray  calls  him  "  as  great  a  beauty 
and  as  great  a  villain  as  his  brother," 
which  Thackeray  evidently  thought  was 
the  limit  of  villainy.  How  he  danced  him- 
self into  the  heart  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  the 
fair  young  wife  of  George  I.,  and  then 
danced  himself  to  death  ;  and  how  he 
danced  the  woman  who  was  so  madly  in- 
fatuated with  him  into  disgrace  and  infa- 
my, to  say  nothing  of  thirty  years'  impris- 
onment, is  a  sad,  familiar  story.  Madame, 
Princess  Palatinate -d' Orleans  (a  good, 
coarse  old  soul),  sister-in-law  to  Louis 
XIV.  and  aunt  to  George  I.,  tells  us  her 
august  nephew  did  not  believe  that  his  heir, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  his  son. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  George  I.  wTould 
lead  us  to  perceive  that  the  type  of  Konigs- 
mark might  have  existed,  even  did  we 
know  nothing  of  the  Konigsmarks  ;  and, 
vice  versa,  the  Konigsmarks  would  clearly 
show  us  the  conditions  had  we  no  other 
evidence  of  them. 

I  give  these  illustrations  to  show  how 
an  author  may,  from  scanty  material, 
draw  a  fragmentary  picture  of  which  he 
may  use  such  parts  as  are  necessary  to 
the  promotion  of  his  story.  The  primary 
use  of  historical  matter  should  be  to  help 
the  story  along,  not  to  give  atmosphere, 
desirable  as  that  quality  is.  Atmosphere 
will  come  of  itself  if  the  material  is  of  the 
right  sort  and  enters  naturally  into  the 
narrative. 

Given  sharply  defined  conditions,  one 
who  has  the  historical  method  of  thought 
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will  be  able  to  learn  therefrom  at  least  a 
part  of  what  was  done  and  said  by  persons 
living  under  those  conditions  ;  and  given 
even  a  few  isolated  acts  of  the  people  one 
may  determine  many  of  the  general  con- 
ditions that  prevailed.  But  there  again  is 
need  for  caution. 

Especially  is  it  true  of  conditions,  that 
the  accounts  which  have  been  left  to  us  by 
the  chronicles  are  often  erroneous.  If  we 
accept  Hall's  account  of  life  at  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  we  shall  find  a  stilted, 
ceremonious  condition  of  affairs  that 
would  have  killed  the  sportive  Henry  be- 
fore his  thirtieth  year.  To  be  sure,  Henry 
in  after  years  became  more  sedate  by  rea- 
son of  his  weight  of  villainy,  but  Hall's 
picture  of  life  at  Greenwich  Palace  during 
Henry's  early  manhood  is  wrong.  From 
other  sources  we  learn  many  little  facts 
which  lead  us  surely  to  see  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  must  have  been  quite  uncere- 
monious ;  in  fact,  a  great  deal  more  than 
"  free  and  easy."  We  find  Henry  and  his 
foster  brother,  Brandon,  going  out  one 
night  in  disguise  to  play  pranks  upon  the 
long-suffering  London  watch.  Henry  kept 
some  very  low  company  that  night.  Upon 
another  night  we  find  Henry  and  this  same 
Brandon  engaged  in  a  most  disgraceful 
broil  with  a  party  of  gentlemen.  Henry 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  a  beautiful 
young  girl  named  Cecil,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  sister's  suite.  Upon  those  visits 
the  king  took  Brandon  with  him  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  leave  that  fortunate  gentle- 
man with  his  beautiful  sister,  while  he, 
Henry,  visited  Cecil.  Upon  emerging  from 
a  door  which  opened  into  a  little  garden, 
the  pair  were  met  by  the  party  of  knights 
spoken  of,  one  of  whom  was  furiously  jeal- 
ous of  Brandon  on  account  of  the  princess. 
A  broil  ensued  in  which  Henry  fought  val- 
iantly. One  or  two  of  the  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding Brandon,  were  slightly  wounded, 
whereupon  explanations  followed  and  the 
whole  party  went  off  for  cards,  dice,  and 
wine  during  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  view 
of  such  facts,  Hall's  elaborate  account  of 
court  ceremoniousness  appears  faulty,  not 
to  say  false.  The  ceremonies  were  used 
only  for  show  and  upon  state  occasions ; 
and  every-day  life  in  the  palace  was  much 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  houses  of  wealthy 
Englishmen  of  lower  degree — a  little  more 
riotous  perhaps. 


Again,  St.  Simon  gives  us  many  volumes 
detailing  the  ceremonious  mode  of  life  in 
the  palaces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and 
shows  us  a  condition  of  affairs  that  even 
able-bodied  men  could  not  have  endured 
for  long.  If  we  are  to  believe  St.  Simon, 
neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  Louis  XV.  could 
have  stooped  to  a  trivial  human  act — they 
were  always  kingly.  They  were  compelled 
to  be  kingly,  for  the  rules  of  their  court 
etiquette  absolutely  required  it  of  them. 
Yet  we  find  Louis  XIV.,  at  midnight, 
prowling  about  the  palace  in  his  night- 
cap, hunting  a  piece  of  cold  chicken 
which  he  knew  had  been  left  from  sup- 
per. The  gossipy  letters  of  the  Princess 
Palatinate-d'Orleans,  sister-in-law  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  still  more  gossipy  memoirs 
of  Duclos,  are  much  better  sources  from 
which  to  learn  true  court  conditions  than 
the  elaborate  six  volumes  of  gouty  old  St. 
Simon.  Du  Barry's  memoirs,  which  are 
painfully  frank,  are  full  of  little  facts  con- 
cerning Louis  XV.  and  his  mode  of  life, 
which  show  us  unmistakably  that  condi- 
tions existed  which  were  the  antithesis  of 
those  portrayed  by  the  professional  chron- 
iclers of  the  time.  The  latter  wrote  of  how 
matters  should  have  been  —  of  theories. 
Du  Barry  wrote  of  conditions.  Henry  the 
Great  played  leap-frog  with  his  courtiers, 
and  Henry  III.  found  his  chief  amuse- 
ment in  toying  with  a  return-ball.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  favorite  of  James 
I.,  playfully  called  his  majesty  "  Your 
Sowship."  And  the  chambermaids  in 
Whitehall  Palace  addressed  Charles  II. 
familiarly  as  "  Rowery  " — that  being  the 
name  of  a  famous  horse  in  the  royal 
stables.  Richelieu  played  "  horse,"  and 
would  gallop  and  trot  around  the  billiard- 
table,  neighing  and  kicking  up  his  heels. 
If  the  latter  fact  is  true,  and  for  it  we  have 
fairly  good  authority,  Bulwer  has  distorted 
the  old  cardinal  in  a  way  that  is  pitiable. 

Relative  environments  must  have  fos- 
tered those  little  facts,  since  little  facts, 
quite  as  surely  as  great  ones,  must  have 
precedent  conditions.  One  of  those  con- 
ditions was  that  kings  of  past  ages  were 
not  always  kingly,  nor  royal  personages 
always  royal,  as  our  romancers  would  have 
us  believe.  They  were  quite  as  much 
men  and  women,  and  a  great  deal  more 
children,  than  are  we — a  strange  mixture 
of  simplicity  and  pomp. 
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Thus  we  see  that  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  conditions,  as  they  have  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  the  chronicles,  we  must 
use  great  care  in  selection  ;  since  the  pict- 
ures may  have  become  distorted  by  the 
medium  through  which  we  see  them. 

A  marked  example  of  distortion  is  our 
attitude  toward  Richard  the  Lion- Hearted 
and  his  brother  John.  The  former  is  hon- 
ored and  adored  ;  the  latter  is  loathed  and 
despised.  But  what  are  the  sources  of  our 
feeling  toward  these  two  men  ?  They  are 
the  writings  of  the  enemies  of  John  and  of 
the  friends  of  Richard.  All  the  chronicles 
contemporaneous  with  Richard  and  John 
were  written  by  Italian  monks,  or  at  least 
by  ecclesiastics  having  Italian  sympathies, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England.  Rich- 
ard was  the  friend  of  the  Italians,  who  had 
been  sent  to  England  to  live  upon  English 
fat.  John  was  their  enemy,  and  insisted 
that  he  and  not  the  Pope  should  exercise 
the  right  of  ecclesiastical  investiture  in  his 
own  realm.  But  upon  the  evidence — I 
shall  say  testimony — of  those  prejudiced 
witnesses  do  we  extol  the  brainless  human 
butcher,  Richard,  who  drained  England  of 
her  life-blood  ;  and  upon  the  same  testi- 
mony do  we  condemn  John,  who,  bad  as 
he  was,  at  least  made  an  effort,  probably 
from  selfish  motives,  to  save  England  from 
exhaustion  at  the  hands  of  foreign  eccle- 
siastics. 

I  have  digressed  from  my  subject  that 
I  might  illustrate  the  fallibility  of  histor- 
ical authorities,  and  to  show  how  easy  it 
is  for  us  to  remain  in  the  errors  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

The  illustration  of  John  and  Richard 
serves  also  to  show  how  difficult  is  the 
task  one  sets  for  himself  when  he  attempts 
to  sift  the  true  from  the  false  in  his  search 
for  by-gone  conditions,  and  the  care  that 
is  necessary  to  be  used  when  he  seeks  to 
learn,  and  if  possible  to  reproduce,  the 
color  of  lives  that  are  past.  We  find  not 
only  the  mistakes  of  those  who  committed 
the  original  errors,  through  intention  or 
otherwise,  but  we  find  the  same  errors 
carelessly  repeated  by  men  who  have  re- 
written history  with  theories  of  their  own 
to  establish.  There  should  be  no  pur- 
pose in  writing  history  but  to  tell  the  truth. 

I  believe  there  is  now  no  definite  con- 
formity in  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 


historic  atmosphere.  This  is  due  more 
to  the  lack  of  thought  than  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge.  Each  one  seems  to  have  a 
carelessly  formed  conception  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject.  One  seems  to  believe 
that  "methinks"  is  atmospheric.  An- 
other holds  that  "an"'  for  "  if,"  is  his- 
toric to  the  core.  Gad-zooks  wafts  an- 
other backward,  and  again  for  others  "  By 
my  halidom,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  butch- 
er's boy,  would  straightway  make  a  knight 
of  him. 

Those  great  authors  whom  I  have  had 
the  temerity  seemingly  to  criticise  have 
given  me  so  much  pleasure,  and  are  so 
firmly  set  in  the  sanctity  of  common  ap- 
proval that  I  almost  feel  abashed  in  point- 
ing out  a  single  flaw  ;  but  if  among  all 
their  perfections  we  find  one  error,  the 
fact  that  a  great  man  committed  it  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  perpetuate 
it.  Shakespeare,  of  course,  used  his  own 
language,  but  many  of  the  quaint  expres- 
sions which  we  have  adopted  from  him, 
and  which  are  used  by  us  in  old-time  stor- 
ies, were  the  slang  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
There  was  no  aristocracy  of  words  at  that 
primitive  period  of  our  language.  Plebeian 
slang  was  as  good  as  the  king's  English. 
We  now  have  an  aristocracy  of  words  ; 
and  why  should  our  modern  authors,  who 
so  abhor  our  own  slang,  even  though  it 
may  be  expressive,  use  dead  slang  simply 
because  it  is  dead  ? 

I  may  be  wrong  in  asserting  that  the 
novels  to  which  I  have  referred  would 
have  been  greater  if  written  entirely  in 
modern  English.  I  shall  make  no  great 
effort  to  maintain  that  position.  But  that 
a  style  sprinkled  with  old-time  words  and 
phrases,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  is, 
after  all,  only  a  sort  of  mosaic  and  not  a 
real  tongue,  and  that  it  cannot  create  his- 
toric atmosphere,  I  insist,  are  propositions 
that  cannot  be  successfully  refuted. 

I  believe  that  the  author  who  wishes 
to  impart  historic  atmosphere  to  his  work 
ought  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of 
which  he  means  to  write.  He  should  learn 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  people 
thought,  said,  and  did  ;  and  reasoning 
from  conditions  to  acts,  and  from  acts  to 
conditions,  he  should  fill  in  the  dim  frag- 
mentary picture  as  well  as  he  can,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  setting  of  his  story  and  the 
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motives,  conduct,  and  speech  of  his  char-  mosphere.      I  have  found  more  fault  than 

acters  for  realism.  remedy,  and  nothing  is  so  easy  as  fault- 

We  certainly  have  no  available  language  finding.     The  first  step,  however,  toward 

back  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     That  was  reformation  is  to  see   and  recognize  our 

the    greatest    gestatory    period    of    our  errors. 

English  tongue.  We  cannot  use  the  French         The  matter  surely  is  of  sufficient  im- 

language  back  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  portance  to  deserve  a  criterion.     With  the 

Those  languages,  at   even  a  much   later  vast  amount  of  good  historical  fiction  that 

period  than  that  I  have  named,  would  be  is  now  being  written,  it  is  desirable  that  a 

tedious  for  many  persons  to  read.  standard  of  criticism  should  be  established 

I  have  written  much  more  about  what  for  the  measurement  of  realism  in  stories 

is  not  atmosphere  than  about  what  is  at-  of  bygone  days. 


THE    WOODLAND    SPRING 

By  William  J.   Long 

A  tremor  of  brakes  where  the  partridge  glides — 

Kwit,   kwit /  and  a  whirr  of  wings. 
A  chipmunk  chides  at  a  mink  that  hides ; 

A   leaf  drops  down  ;   and  the  ground-bird  sings. 

A  soft  gleam  under  the  bending  ferns, 
By  twisted  roots  where  the  woodmouse  dwells. 
A  tinkle  of  music,   stealing  along 
Through  sheen  and  shadow  and  veery's  song, 
Like  the  tinkle  of  altar  bells. 

And  loving  hemlocks  their  wide  fronds  droop, 
To  shield  its  face  from  the  sun's  warm  tide ; 
While  timid  wild  things,  with  noiseless  feet, 
And  fear-wide  eyes,  through  the  green  moss  creep- 
They  drink,  and  are  satisfied. 

O  song  from  the  earth's  great  singing  heart  ! 

0  gleam  from  unfathomed  wells  of  light  ! 
Content,   if  only  thine  overflow 

To  the  simple  wood-folk,  that  come  and  go, 
Can  make  their  dim  world  bright. 

1  part  the  ferns  from  thy  sweet  cool  face  ; 
To  my  bending  lips  is  thy  full  fresh  mead. 

And,  deep  within  me,    seems  welling  up 
Some  living  water,    from  life's  full  cup, 
To  share  with  a  world  in  need. 

A  quiver  of  leaves  where  the  partridge  glides — 

Kwit,  kwit !  and  a  whirr  of  wings. 
The  squirrel  chides  at  the  mink  that  hides  ; 

The  shadows  play  ;   and  a  wood-thrush  sings. 


WE  are  called  upon  to  face  a  certain 
European  decline  in  the  literary 
value  of  the  American  Girl.  This 
is  interesting,  and  it  suggests  reflections  which 
do  not  always  appear  on  the  outside.  There 
was  a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  the 
"  type  "  in  question  was,  as  no  one  needs  to 

be  reminded,  in  high  favor.      It  was 
American  .     1r  ,,  .  .        ,    r 

Types  in  Euro-  a   windfall    on    the    one    hand,  for 
pean  Fiction.     Continental  carpenters  of  fiction  on 

the  hunt  for  new  material : — and 
Heaven  knows  how  startling  were  the  sit- 
uations in  which  their  stimulated  imagina- 
tions conceived  of  the  emancipated  heiresses, 
and  unchaperoned,  college-educated  bread- 
winners, from  the  United  States  as  normally 
moving ! — and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  meant, 
for  the  serious  writers,  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  essentially  modern  soul  to  be  analyzed 
and  classified,  and  a  fresh  revelation  of  the 
eternal  feminine  to  be  explored.  To  place  a 
free  and  fearless  maid  from  America  in  Old 
World  circles  of  great  social  complexity,  and 
to  work  out  the  results,  was  a  favorite <l  study  " 
of  psychologico-cosmopolitan  novelists  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  of  M. 
Bourget.  And  it  still  is.  But  whereas  the 
beau  role  used  generally  to  be  the  American's 
in  these  conjunctures,  the  thing  to  be  observed 
is  that  this  is  no  longer,  at  least  with  Conti- 
nental writers,  to  the  same  extent  the  case. 
The  innocent  boyishness,  honest  freshness, 
uprightness,  and  downrightness  of  the  Ameri- 
can heroine  used  to  be  made  to  second  her 
beauty  and  her  pretty  clothes  so  well  that  she 
was  wont  to  rise,  in  spite  of  possible  crudities, 
into  the  ultimately  lovable  and  triumphant 
character  of  the  book.  Now,  in  more  than 
one  recent  instance — in  two  clever  pieces  of 
French  fiction,  notably,  which  have  been 
brought  rather  prominently  forward  in  this 
country  by  their  English  dress — there  is  an 
inversion  of  the  parts.  The  American  girl, 
after  the  fullest  justice  has  been  done  to  her 
native  qualities,  is  made  conclusively  to  suffer 
by  contrast  with  the  older,  mellower,  more 
"  socialized  "  type  of  the  foreign  woman. 

The  reaction,  indeed,  is  in  the  air.     Intima- 
tions of  it  float  in  upon  us  from  many  quarters. 


And  I  say  that  this  suggests  sundry  reflec- 
tions, because  it  is  from  those  writers,  pre- 
cisely, who  have  sincerity  and  insight  that  the 
harsher  judgment  comes.  The  authors  of 
the  two  books  especially  alluded  to  are,  as  it 
happens,  peculiarly  qualified  by  unusually 
varied  and  well-digested  knowledge  of  this 
land  and  its  people  to  treat  intelligently  of 
American  character,  and  that  which  Th.  Bent- 
zon  (Mme.  Blanc)  and  P.  de  Coulevain  have 
sought  to  do  is  to  individualize  a  literary  type 
which  was  becoming  as  fixed,  in  its  way,  and 
as  conventional,  as  that  of  the  French  jeune 
fille.  What  the  reading  world  abroad  had 
always  had  presented  to  it  was.  so  to  say,  the 
institutional  American  girl.  What  had  struck 
the  attention  of  writers  was  the  new  "sur- 
faces "  which  she  presented,  a  different  sur- 
face from  that  of  European  women,  because 
our  institutions  had  modelled  her  after  a  dif- 
ferent pattern.  And  this  conventional  fig- 
urante of  an  American  girl  still  suffices  for 
the  purposes  of  such  novelists  as  are  not 
much  concerned  with  truth.  Such,  however, 
as  are  so  concerned  are  seeking  to  penetrate 
the  mould,  and  to  reach  the  inner  mechanism  : 
the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  workings  of 
the  human  passions.  And,  behold,  they  give 
us  to  understand  that  they  are  disappointed 
in  what  they  find  ! 

But  along  with  this  there  goes  something 
else.  Of  literary  value  the  American  man 
hitherto  may  assuredly  be  asserted  to  have 
had  none  whatever  abroad.  So  far  as  he 
was  treated  of  at  all,  or  recognized  as  fit  for 
literature,  it  was  usually  because  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  possibilities  of  the  semi- 
grotesque.  Now  this  too  is  changing.  There 
is  perceptible  in  the  psychological  school  of 
fiction  a  strong  interest  in  the  type  of  the 
American  fortune-maker,  and  where  a  while 
ago  he  was  complacently  portrayed  as  a 
grubbing  creature,  without  sentiment,  and 
without  intelligence  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sound  of  his  "  ticker,"  he  now  appears  more 
and  more  as  the  fundamentally  nobler  half 
of  the  American  menage  (as  that  menage  is 
chiefly  known  in  European  countries).  A 
something  mysterious  and  prestigious  is  being 
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thrown  about  the  inner  life  of  these  captains 
of  finance  ;  their  peculiar  order  of  genius  is 
beginning  to  stir  the  literary  imagination. 
More  than  that,  M.  Bourget,  in  certain 
sketches  of  male  Americans  who  ostensibly 
were  given  over  solely  to  the  accumulation 
of  pelf,  has  turned,  with  intention,  the  more 
hidden  folds  of  their  nature  to  the  light,  and 
has  emphasized  the  capacity  for  self-sacri- 
fice concealed  within  the  grubbers,  and  their 
capabilities  of  paternal  tenderness  pathetic  as 
that  of  Pere  Goriot,  and  their  often  anchorite- 
like personal  asceticism — an  asceticism  that 
is  so  compatible  with  the  widest  lavishness 
toward  their  womenkiiid. 

In  short,  one  might  sum  up  the  situation 
by  saying  that  foreign  writers  are  discovering 
American  men  to  be  amenable  to  effective 
literary  handling  precisely  in  proportion  as 
they  are  discovering  that  the  (at  the  first 
glance  far  more  promising)  American  woman 
is  proving  not  to  yield,  under  treatment,  the 
riches  that  were  expected  of  her.  How  far 
professional  opinions  on  these  matters  may 
or  may  not  be  founded  on  the  actual  facts  is 
a  subject  not  here  to  be  looked  into.  Whether 
the  masculine  American  nature  has  deeper 
feelings  than  the  feminine,  whether  it  has 
intensities  of  its  own  which  the  latter,  under 
its  spirited  outward  show,  is  incapable  of — 
here  is  a  large  question  !  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  it,  there  remains  a  literary  ques- 
tion, which  is  quite  distinct  and  apart  from 
it.     And  it  is  a  very  fascinating  question. 

The  verdict  of  Europe  on  the  sexes  in  this 
Republic — that  the  men  always  slave  while 
the  women  always  divert  themselves — brings 
us  to  the  very  root  of  it.  It  is  acknowledged, 
of  course,  that  the  diversion  often  takes  on 
a  serious  and  strenuous  complexion  ;  that  our 
women  have  the  reforming,  educating,  mor- 
alizing enthusiasms  in  the  superlative  degree. 
But  theirs,  by  and  large,  is  the  free  life,  the 
life  of  independence  and  self-expression,  and 
not  the  life  of  service.  And  this,  which,  new 
at  first,  aroused  so  many  anticipations,  which 
lured  the  literary  observers  on  with  the  hope 
that  out  of  it  the  most  unforeseen  dramatic 
developments  might  spring,  is  now  more  than 
suspected  to  be,  rather,  a  cause  of  dramatic 
poverty.  The  old,  time-worn  ties  of  life,  the 
dim-colored  duties,  serenely  or  doggedly  ac- 
cepted, that  have  made  up  the  common  lot  of 
mankind  since  the  beginning,  they,  after  all, 
are  the  material,  it  seems,  out  of  which  the 
power  and   the  emotion   of  fiction   must  be 


spun.  It  is  material  that  wears,  that  lasts. 
Sentiments  warped  by  their  surroundings, 
passions  galled  by  the  yoke  of  labor,  out  of 
these  come  the  tragedies  and  the  heroisms 
that  give  poignancy  to  the  written  page.  And 
if  those  who  know  are  showing  a  disposition 
to  place  rather  the  man  of  America  than  the 
woman  forward  in  the  scale  of  literary  values 
it  is  because  the  former  lives,  prosaically,  the 
workaday  life  of  service,  hidden  within  the 
depths  of  which  there  is  somewhere  a  rush  of 
living  waters — or  there  may  always  be  im- 
agined that  there  is.  To  be  very  much  one's 
own  mistress,  to  have  very  much  one's  own 
way,  to  make  one's  own  pleasures  and  even 
one's  obligations,  instead  of  taking  them  as 
providence  sends  them — it  is,  in  itself,  envi- 
able. But,  for  the  purposes  of  literature,  the 
foreign  psychologists  appear  to  wish  to  infer 
that  it  is  to  fail  a  little.  It  is,  in  the  efflo- 
rescence, to  run  too  much  to  color,  and  per- 
haps too  little  to  scent. 

WHEN  the  papers  reported  the  other 
day  that  a  Freshman  in  one  of  the 
big  colleges  had  been  sent  to  jail  for 
five  days  for  stealing  signs,  no  doubt  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  college  graduates  who  saw 
the  item  reflected  on  that  property  in  the 
condition  of  undergraduate  existence  which 

makes  it  almost  impossible  for  col- 

,     ,  -     -         .  .  Men  and 

lege  lads  to   profit  by  the  expen-    Governments 

ence  of  their  predecessors.  Upper- 
classmen  in  most  colleges  know  that  such 
pranks  as  stealing  signs  are  inexpedient,  but 
Freshmen  don't.  In  any  four  years  in  al- 
most any  college  enough  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  conditions  of  human  existence  is 
assimilated  to  raise  the  average  wisdom  of 
the  college  to  a  high  point,  if  only  it  could  be 
kept  in  the  institution.  The  trouble  is  that 
as  soon  as  one  lot  of  men  get  to  know  a  little 
something,  out  they  all  go  and  are  succeeded 
by  green  hands  ;  so  while  colleges  are  con- 
stantly pouring  wisdom  out  into  the  world, 
the  average  of  undergraduate  wisdom  climbs 
slowly.  We  observe  this  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  and  attribute  it  very  properly  to 
the  transitory  nature  of  undergraduate  exist- 
ence. Somewhat  later  we  observe  that  the 
same  thing  holds  good  in  the  great  world, 
and  that  the  reason  why  men  in  general  are 
not  wiser  is  that  those  whose  experience  has 
taught  them  something  are  constantly  pass- 
ing on  and  out,  and  are  being  succeeded  by 
new-comers    who   know   less.     There    is   a 
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gradual  progress  which  represents  the  achieve- 
ment of  each  generation  after  its  back-slid- 
ings  have  been  deducted.  It  seems  odd  that 
so  many  questions  which  have  been  settled 
so  many  times  should  have  to  be  worked  out 
again  in  the  course  of  every  thirty  years,  but 
that  is  how  the  world  is  constituted.  Just 
now  we  agitate  ourselves  as  much  over  the 
question  whether  it  is  fair  for  big  nations  to 
take  possession  of  the  real  estate  of  small  na- 
tions, as  though  that  was  a  new  question  and 
had  not  been  debated  and  conclusions  reached 
and  acted  upon  in  every  decade  since  the 
earth  was  opened  to  settlers.  True,  the  se- 
quence of  processes  is  not  quite  as  I  have  put 
them,  for  first  the  thing  is  done,  then  conclu- 
sions are  reached,  and  last  of  all  comes  the 
debate.  We  can  form  a  reasonably  accurate 
notion  of  what  is  right  for  individuals  to  do 
by  examining  the  laws  and  estimating  from 
them  the  position  of  public  sentiment.  But 
there  are  no  laws  that  control  the  behavior  of 
nations,  so  we  have  to  judge  of  what  they 
think  is  right  by  what  they  do.  It  accords 
with  universal  custom  for  civilized  people  to 
take  for  their  use  the  land  of  savages  (as  we 
have  taken  Indian  lands)  ;  also  any  land  that 
rounds  out  a  boundary,  or  includes  a  desir- 
able harbor  ;  also  any  land  they  can  buy  a 
title  to  ;  also  any  land  that  they  want  and 
which  other  people  cannot  keep  them  out  of; 
also  any  land  that  is  lying  around  loose,  or  is 
in  feeble  hands  and  might  make  trouble  if  not 
gathered  up  and  strongly  held.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  land-grabbing  by  governments,  not 
absolutely  every  day,  but  every  few  years ; 
but  at  every  new  instance  there  are  thousands 
of  persons,  either  recently  born  or  whose 
memories  are  short  who  cry  out  that  it  is 
against  the  rules.  There  have  never  been  any 
rules  about  it  except  such  as  may  be  deduced 
from  practice.  What  restrains  governments 
from  convenient  usurpation  is  not  moral  sense, 


but  merely  prudence,  and  regard  for  the  prej- 
udices of  other  strong  governments.  Pru- 
dence restrains  governments  from  taking 
what  they  don't  want  or  might  not  be  able 
to  hold,  and  deference  to  prejudice  makes 
them  wary  of  grabbing  what  they  might 
have  to  fight  too  hard  for.  Brief  as  our  stay 
in  this  world  is  we  ought  to  realize  and  re- 
member these  things,  and  be  ready  to  act  on 
our  knowledge  when  the  occasion  comes  for 
action. 

A  college  lad  does  well  enough  if  he  knows 
something  by  the  time  he  gets  out  of  college, 
for  there  is  still  a  chance  to  use  it,  but  we 
ought  to  understand  the  methods  of  the 
greater  world  in  time  to  put  our  knowledge 
to  use  while  we  are  still  in  the  institution.  A 
government  is  not  like  a  man.  It  has  not 
like  passions,  and  even  good  governments 
have  by  no  means  the  same  compunctions 
that  most  good  men  have.  We  Americans, 
although  ourselves  engaged  in  the  business 
of  governing,  are  not  as  wise  about  the  natural 
history  of  governments  as  we  should  be.  We 
ought  to  study  them  more  and  learn  about 
their  habits,  propensities,  and  methods,  so 
that,  under  unusual  conditions,  we  may  know 
what  to  expect  and  what  to  favor  or  oppose. 
Our  own  government  is  liable  to  behave  very 
much  like  other  governments,  and  unless  we 
know  what  sort  of  conduct  governments  lean 
toward,  it  may  at  any  time  surprise  us  very 
much.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  because  it  is 
ours  it  is  like  us.  It  isn't.  We  are  men,  and 
a  government  is  a  government,  and  men  and 
governments  being  ruled  by  different  needs 
and  motives  are  apt  to  be  very  dissimilar  in 
their  actions.  Laws  protect  men,  but  gov- 
ernments have  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  they  can't,  right  or  wrong,  down  they  go. 
The  world,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
is  still  in  the  main  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
strongest. 


ON  COLORING  STATUARY  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURE 

THE  question  of  coloring  relief,  whether 
it  be  the  representation  of  animated 
form,  like  the  human  figure,  or  con- 
ventional shapes,  like  those  of  architecture,  is 
really  not  such  a  difficult  one  as  it  has  be- 
come through  argumentation.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  very  simple  consideration,  if  we  look  at  the 
question  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the 
eye.  To  that  judgment  all  the  plastic  arts 
must  come  ;  there  is  no  other  proof  of  them. 
There  may  be  intellectual  and  moral  prefer- 
ences— there  may  be  also  similar  reasons  and 
instincts  which  have  created  these  forms  ;  yet 
their  results  must  always  obey  the  rather 
loose  but  fundamental  laws  which  decide 
final  success  in  the  plastic  arts. 

Let  me  recall  a  slight  memory  of  travel, 
which  will  place  the  question  in  the  practical 
way  that  I  am  trying  to  suggest.  My  mem- 
ory brings  back  a  quiet  afternoon,  at  a  little 
place  in  Japan  called  Hase,  where  I  rested 
after  a  long  look  at  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Buddha  at  Kamakura.  I  was  tempted  to  go 
to  the  temple  of  Kwannon,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  village,  and  whose  platform  looks 
over  the  seashore  and  the  Kamakura  plain. 
In  the  temple  I  was  taken  to  the  holy  place, 
exceedingly  high  and  very  narrow,  which  I 
entered  by  a  very  little  door  ;  and  far  above 
me,  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  rose  the  great 
statue,  almost  filling  this  narrow  space.  Its 
gilded  smile  and  painted  eyes  looked  kindly 
down  upon  me,  in  a  light  which  was  obscur- 
ity. But  the  painting  and  the  gilding,  bring- 
ing out  what  the  artist  wished  to  be  seen,  and 
leaving  vague  what  was  unnecessary,  or 
what  was  additionally  beautiful  from  being 
indistinct,  allowed  me  to  see  the  meaning — 
the  intention  of  the  holy  image — which  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  upper  darkness  had 
this  great  statue  been  a  monochrome  image, 
such  as  we  make.  Therefore  the  painting 
and  gilding  of  this  statue  were  not  a  fanci- 
ful bit  of  asstheticism,  but  were  vital  factors 
of  the  impression  produced.  This  example 
explains,  I  think,  the  justification  of  a  color- 
ing of  form.  Nor  do  I  mention  it  as  an  ex- 
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ception.  In  other  temples  where  usually  the 
light  was  dim  and  uncertain,  but  at  the  same 
time  liable  to  changes  and  sudden  breaks  of 
sunlight,  dropping  into  the  gloom  in  long  col- 
umns of  extreme  brilliancy,  the  artists  had 
resorted  to  similar  devices.  Sometimes  the 
images  were  much  painted  and  gilded,  with 
garments  patterned  in  color  ;  sometimes  only 
sober  tones  of  dull  color,  or  even  pale  whites 
and  grays,  brought  the  statues  into  the 
proper  relation  with  their  surroundings. 
These  surroundings  might  be  very  rich  in 
gold  and  color  and  m©tal-work,  or  they  might 
be  very  simple,  with  scarcely  more  than  the 
well-balanced  tones  of  various  woods.  In 
such  a  case  the  coloring  or  tinting  of  the 
images  separated  them  from  the  place  they 
lived  in,  and  prevented  their  looking  like  the 
furniture  of  their  rooms.  It  was  always  the 
same  idea  ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  intention 
of  the  image — of  enforcing  its  idea.  Some- 
times the  realism  was  carried  very  far  ;  for 
all  artists  are  not  equally  reticent  and  well 
balanced,  and  there  must  always  have  been 
such  a  thing  as  pleasing  one's  congregation. 
So  in  South  America  and  in  Spain,  the 
statues  of  saints  are  clothed  in  satins  and  in 
jewelry,  while  in  northern  Europe,  and  even 
in  France,  churches  have  been  all  covered 
with  whitewash  inside. 

In  all  of  the  better  instances  that  I  re- 
member in  Japan  there  was  no  intention,  ap- 
parently, of  matching  the  original  represented. 
Lips  were  not  painted  red,  as  are  the  lips  of 
the  ladies  who  keep  up  their  youth  perforce. 
Teeth  were  not  made  bright  white  enamelled 
bits  of  bone,  but  were  gilded  just  enough  to 
glitter  and  look  as  part  of  the  living  organ- 
ism. 

All  of  this  of  course  is  the  recognition  of 
life  as  but  the  object  of  representation  and 
the  means  of  embodying  an  idea  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  notion  of  realism  in  these  finishings 
in  the  sense  of  a  competition  with  nature,  but 
only  an  idea  of  keeping  the  work  in  the  key 
of  tJie  place  where  it  is,  and  preventing  the 
suggestion  of  death  and  arrest  of  vital  mean- 
ing. Were  a  white  marble  statue  placed  in 
any  rich  and  colored  surroundings,  the  first 
impression  would  certainly  be  that  of  petri- 
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faction.  Only  the  genius  of  the  artist  would 
be  able  to  triumph  over  the  physical  impres- 
sion. And  so,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Greek 
temple,  the  Greek  who  was  reasonable,  and 
highly  sensitive  to  artistic  necessities,  and  also 
respectful  of  ideas,  painted  and  gilded  his 
statues,  and  filled  their  eyes  with  precious 
stones,  and  made  their  flesh  of  ivory  and  their 
clothes  of  gold,  and  painted  the  walls  and  the 
carvings,  and  did  apparently  the  reverse  of 
what  we  ourselves  do.  But  he  had  what  we 
have  not  any  longer  :  the  respect  of  the  idea 
for  which  the  work  existed.  He  was  vain  of 
his  success,  as  are  artists,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  he  wished  a  success  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  meaning  which  he  had  intended 
to  represent.  Of  course  his  colored  statuary 
must  have  melted  more  into  the  surroundings 
and  shown  less  of  the  particular  cleverness  of 
touch  and  modelling  than  it  would  have 
shown  if  left  uncolored,  and  exhibited  in  the 
light  of  the  Salon  in  Paris.  But  may  it  not 
be  the  reason  of  his  superiority,  which  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  that  he  was  willing  to 
subordinate  his  cleverness  to  his  idea  ? 

The  examples  of  Japan  I  bring  up  because 
I  have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
have  meditated  upon  their  value  ;  and  be- 
cause Japan  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
have  retained  tradition,  and  is  on  that  ac- 
count of  most  certain  value  to  us,  whose 
traditions  have  been  broken  many  times 
over.  Throughout  the  East,  from  the  earli- 
est imaginable  times,  the  practice  of  col- 
oring form  has  persisted  to  the  present  day, 
as  it  did  with  us  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
or  thereabouts,  when  certain  conditions,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  later,  persuaded  the  artis- 
tic taste,  and  then  the  public  taste,  to  look 
upon  the  past  habit  as  barbaric. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  savage  represents 
an  early  development,  and  is  not  a  degener- 
ate, then  the  line  is  unbroken,  and  we  have 
the  entire  human  consensus  to  the  colorine 
of  form  as  a  perfectly  natural  development. 
The  weight  of  proof  should  then  be  upon 
those  of  us  who  oppose  such  use  of  color, 
though  they  may  be  amply  justified  in  special 
cases.  The  South  Sea  Islander  who  cuts  the 
form  of  his  images,  finds  it  advantageous  to 
blacken  or  redden  some  of  his  cuttings,  and 
to  make  inlays  of  mother-of-pearl,  to  indicate 
more  strongly  the  pattern  of  what  he  wishes 
to  emphasize  ;  as,  long  ago,  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Greek  inserted  metal  or  precious  stones 
in  the  eyes  of  their  images.     They  had  not 


been  educated  to  see  the  eye,  for  instance, 
as  a  white  ball.  We  have  so  far  accepted 
such  conventions  as  the  white  ball  of  the  eye, 
the  rendering  of  a  landscape  in  black  and 
white  ink,  the  representation  of  colored 
flesh  by  little  cross-lines  of  black  and  white 
(as  in  engraving),  or  by  the  black  and  white 
of  the  photograph,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  facts  of  our  perception  of 
nature.  The  fact  is  that  we  see  colored,  and 
from  these  colored  appearances  we  abstract 
what  we  desire  to  select.  Even  the  most 
colored  representation  possible  is  but  a  faint 
indication  of  the  infinitely  colored  appearance 
of  the  world.  We  tend  naturally  to  make 
abstractions  readily,  of  all  appearances  and 
with  a  certain  pleasure  at  having  disentangled 
the  part  of  nature  that  we  wish  to  insist  upon, 
as  we  do  when  we  make  an  outline  drawing. 
Of  course,  the  mind  being  the  main  cause  of 
our  doing  and  appreciating  things,  we  can 
see  what  we  wish,  and  be  pleased  at  the  ab- 
straction that  we  look  at  ;  as  we  determine 
to  see  a  face  in  some  rock.  We  fill  this  ab- 
straction or  selection  with  our  intention,  and 
the  eye — especially  the  eye  most  sensitive  to 
color — will  delight  in  the  black-and-white 
representation  of  all  the  coloring  of  nature. 
The  slight  India-ink  sketch  of  a  Chinese  or 
Japanese  master  can  convey  the  suggestion 
of  blue  or  gray  sky,  and  waving  green  trees, 
and  the  colored  haze  of  mountains  ;  so  also 
do  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt.  But  that  is 
aesthetic  abstraction,  against  which  I  make 
no  protest.  All  that  I  wish  to  note  is  the 
naturalness  of  using  color. 

To  return  now  to  the  lesson  of  our  first 
example,  we  can  see  that  color  can  be  used, 
and  should  be  used  to  insist — what  the  French 
would  call  appuyer — upon  the  meaning. 

At  all  good  moments,  with  good  artists,  be 
they  savage  or  civilized,  the  question  of  help- 
ing, directing,  controlling  the  sight  has  been 
the  main  object :  to  make  the  form  more  prec- 
ious or  more  delicate,  to  attract  attention  here, 
and  to  dismiss  it  there.  The  colored  image  in 
the  dark  cella  of  the  Greek  temple  was  there- 
by made  visible,  and  obscurity,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  hinderance,  added  a  still  further  charm. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  seductive  to  the 
mind  than  the  gradual  discovery  of  meaning. 
In  the  same  way,  the  blinding  light  of  out- 
of-doors  which  crushes  out  form  and  flattens 
it  into  spaces  of  mere  light  and  dark,  was 
and  is  mitigated  by  the  toning  and  coloring 
of  forms  unreadable  in  too  great  openness. 
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Again,  the  forms  midway  between  light  and 
dark,  in   reflected   light  and  in  recesses,  take 
up  their  meaning  better  when  insisted  upon. 
It  would  seem  evident  that  unity  of  effect 
— I  do  not  mean  monotony  of  effect — being 
the  end  in  view,  the  question  of  coloring  any 
particular  form,  architectural  or  not,  is  settled 
by  the  advantage  of  so  doing  or  otherwise,  as 
relating  to  the  intention  pursued.     Of  course 
we  are  limited  by  the  materials  ;  gilding  and 
mosaic  may  not  agree  with  surfaces  of  paint, 
because   of  calling   attention  to  the  relative 
weakness  of  the  latter.     So  colored  marbles 
and  metal  and  glass  may  not  be  at  our  com- 
mand, and   paint  may   have   to   be  used   as 
the  only  practical  material.    If  exact  definite- 
ness  of  the  actual  spaces   and   heights  and 
sizes  be  aimed  at,  then  color  is  in  our  way,  as 
it  affects  these  points.     The  mysteriousness 
of  great  colored  buildings  like  St.  Mark's  we 
know ;  and  we  can  see  why  a  very  exact  mind 
satisfied  with    itself,   like  the    usual    French 
one,  might  find  it  impossible  to  lose  its  sense 
of  definiteness  and  limitation,  and  desire,  on 
the  contrary,  to  see  every  detail  equally  vis- 
ible, every  height  equally  to  be  gauged,  every 
space  to  be  measurable,     This  would  be  the 
same  feeling  that  would  object  to  that  myster- 
ious and  subtle  modification  of  exact  plumbs 
and  horizontals  and  even  ground  plans  which 
characterizes  so  much  of    Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Gothic  architecture. 

To  many  minds  also,  mysteriousness  ob- 
tained through  color  or  form  must  seem  bar- 
baric, as  being  limitless  and  ungaugeable — 
not  showing  one's  exact  knowledge  of  formu- 
las Hence  the  definiteness  and  scholarly 
subservience  of  the  late  Renaissance.  Hence 
also  the  tendencies  of  more  modern  Renais- 
sance, which  may  be  called  commercial. 
Hence,  also,  no  real  unity  of  color  shown  in 
most  of  our  modern  attempts.  They  have 
been  mostly  school  exercises,  archaeological 
theses,  or  adjuncts  of  prettiness. 

The  use  of  color  is  a  remodelling  and  re- 
distributing of  the  form,  which  of  course  im- 
plies a  disturbing  of  the  relations  first  estab- 
lished— a  keeping  of  the  whole  question  in 
solution  until  the  end.  For  color  modifies 
sizes,  as  we  know,  as  also  it  does  the  relations 
of  spaces,  so  that  things  advance  or  recede  or 
assert  their  horizontality  or  perpendicularity 
by  their  color.  They  appear  also  more  or 
less  hard  or  soft,  fixed  or  dubious,  more  de- 
cidedly fit  to  support,  or  not  at  all  so.  Such 
considerations,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 


use  of  them,  seem  indicated  even  in  such 
light  work  as  the  Pompeiian  coloring  of  or- 
namental forms  and  architectural  decora- 
tions. 

So,  at  all  times,  blues  have  been  used  in 
mass,  to  lift  the  vault  or  the  ceiling,  if  to  do 
so  was  a  need  or  a  desire ;  blues  in  small 
quantity  have  been  used  contrariwise,  to  as- 
sert and  define.  Red  has  been  used  to  affirm 
solidity  ;  green  to  suggest  a  doubtful  surface 
or  one  at  a  receding  angle.  Effect  of  colors, 
one  on  another,  has  been  used  to  give  what 
is  called  a  bloom — a  caressing  of  the  sur- 
face. Hence  the  entire  gilding.  I  have  seen 
the  holy  of  holies  in  Japan,  which  was  only 
visible  by  the  light  of  a  taper  or  a  torch, 
where  the  small  space  spread  out  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  reflections  of  gold,  and  only 
a  few  spots  of  color  affirmed  a  few  points  so 
as  to  give  assurance  of  near  structure,  or 
mark  a  centre  to  the  glow  that  surrounded 
us,  and  made  of  this  extremely  small  hidden 
closet  a  space  of  indefinite  size,  without  rela- 
tion to  the  prosaic  facts  outside. 

Often,  when  this  view  of  color  is  brought 
before  us,  we  are  confused  by  the  fact  that 
many  examples  of  modern  restorations  are 
unpleasant.  But  that  is  not  a  proof  either 
way.  A  chord  of  sound  or  an  arrangement 
of  notes  can  be  played  false,  either  through  a 
deficiency  of  the  instrument  or  through  the 
failure  of  the  person  attempting  to  produce 
the  necessary  harmony.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  a  thing  is  red,  and  therefore  the 
right  red  ;  or  a  blue,  and  therefore  the  right 
note  of  blue  has  been  struck.  Nor  can  the 
question  of  taste  and  good  sense,  and  fitness 
of  surroundings,  ever  be  put  aside  in  a  work 
of  art,  which  is  never  an  abstraction — indeed, 
is  the  thing  farthest  removed  from  an  abstract 
idea. 

The  little  Greek  anecdote  of  the  great 
sculptor's  preference  for  those  of  his  statues 
which  had  been  painted  by  an  equally  great 
painter,  is  but  the  moral  of  this  perfectly 
evident  teaching.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  in 
the  art  of  painting,  it  is  clear  that  a  bad 
painting  does  not  disprove  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  easel  pictures  are 
sometimes  painted  on  walls  show  that  one 
must  not  paint  on  a  wall — that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  mural  painting — that  Titian, 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  and  many  others  do 
not  count,  and  ought  not  to  have  frescoed 
or  painted  wall  or  vault,  because  of  the  hor- 
rors of  modern  French  artists  in  distinguished 
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places.  Bad  taste  can  prevail  anywhere,  and 
its  limits  are  constantly  fluctuating.  If  we 
see  how  absurd  so-called  realism  may  be  in 
certain  painting,  why  should  not  a  similar 
exaggeration  be  wrong  in  the  coloring  of 
statues  or  architecture  ?  It  is  simply  that,  in 
many  cases  of  both  painting  on  flat  surfaces 
and  painting  on  modelled  surfaces,  the  color 
(meaning  thereby  light  and  dark,  as  well  as 
red  and  green)  has  been  wrongly  applied, 
that  is,  badly  used. 

Let  me  suppose  an  imaginary  case  of  res- 
toration. Some  archaeologist  knows  that  the 
statues  of  Bacchus  were  colored  red.  Now  a 
very  remarkable  statue  of  Bacchus  has  been 
lately  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  some  fa- 
mous temple.  Suppose  we  color  the  nude 
statue  red.  Nothing  easier  than  to  get  some 
red  paint — perhaps  the  painter  who  is  paint- 
ing the  walls  of  the  museum  may  have  some 
red  already  mixed.  We  paint  our  statue,  and 
get  an  even,  uncompromising  red,  just  like 
our  wall,  for  which  the  red  had  been  care- 
fully chosen  to  make  that  wall  look  as  flat 
as  a  wall  can  be  made  to  look.  And  now  we 
are  surprised  at  the  result  being,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  disagreeable. 

Now  when  that  statue  was  made  by  the 
great  Greek  artist,  in  the  glorious  times,  this 
is  what  I  suppose  he  did  ;  it  is  what  an  artist 
to-day  would  do.  He  went  to  one  of  his 
great  acquaintances — the  great  painter — the 
Titian  or  the  Delacroix  of  the  day,  and  said  : 
"  Dear  master,  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of 
you.  I  am  about  finishing  my  Bacchus, 
wrhich  has  cost  me  many  years  of  study,  and 
which  I  hope  may  be  the  canon  of  a  new 
school.  It  is  time  to  place  it  in  the  temple. 
You  know  it  is  traditional  to  paint  Bacchus 
redder  than  the  other  gods,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  that  this  coloring  should  be  if  any- 
thing superior  to  my  own  work  of  modelling. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  devote  some  of  your 
very  valuable  time  to  helping  me  out,  that 
we  may  partake  equally  in  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing placed  an  adequate  image  of  the  divinity 
in  our  native  city  ?  " 

If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  way 
that  the  Greek  colored  his  statue,  then  the 
anecdote  of  the  great  Greek  sculptor  who 
preferred  those  of  his  statues  that  had  been 
colored  by  the  great  Greek  painter  becomes 


the  natural  expression  of  the  care  taken  for 
finished  work ;  and  we  can  understand  why 
our  own  attempts  have  to  be  made  with  an 
equal  logic. 

I  might  go  still  farther,  but  I  think  that 
what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
essentially  practical  view,  that  the  proof  of 
each  thing  is  in  its  success,  and  not  in  ab- 
stract theories  concerning  it.  Men,  not  prin- 
ciples, are  the  important  point.  We  cannot 
expect  that  an  artist,  with  habits  of  painting 
not  allied  to  architectonics,  will  succeed  in 
coloring  surfaces  intimately  connected  with 
balances  of  shapes  and  of  lines.  When  he 
fails  he  proves  nothing  but  that  his  manner  is 
bad.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  be  hasty  to 
infer  from  an  easel  picture  of  the  average 
kind  that  painting  is  not  an  art  suited  to  the 
walls  of  buildings. 

John  La  Farge. 

The  reader  should,  perhaps,  be  advised 
that  the  objections  once  made  to  the  painting 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  architectural  forms, 
both  within  and  without  their  buildings,  have 
been  tacitly  withdrawn.  Whereas  there  were 
twenty  years  ago  but  two  or  three  books 
which  in  a  protesting  and  timid  manner  called 
attention  to  the  evidences  of  this  painting, 
there  are  now  many  very  important  archaeo- 
logical publications  and  innumerable  papers 
in  periodicals  which  with  abundant  illustra- 
tion have  shown  how  universal  was  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  buildings  within  and  without, 
and  sculpture  both  architectural  and  free, 
Roman  buildings  of  the  Empire,  both  in 
Rome  and  in  the  far-away  corners  of  the 
great  domain,  were  painted  as  freely  as  those 
of  the  Greeks  of  Pericles's  time  ;  moreover, 
Roman  statues  of  known  late  epoch,  wiiich 
have  been  found  in  fine  preservation,  show 
abundant  traces  of  painting  applied  to  the 
marble. 

The  puzzle  is  when  and  why  the  practice 
was  abandoned. 

The  mistake  which  modern  writers  contin- 
ually make  is  in  assuming  that  this  painting 
was  done  with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  sculpt- 
ure thereby  somewhat  nearer  to  the  nature 
which  it  was  supposed  to  represent.  It  is 
this  error  which  Mr.  La  Farge's  paper,  written 
in  1898,  explains  and  corrects.  R.  S. 
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